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TEANSLATOES'  PEEFACE. 


The  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Niemeteb's  Hand-book  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
have  led  the  translators  to  suppose  that  an  English  edition  of 
the  work  might  be  acceptable  to  the  medical  profession  in 
America. 

It  is  true  that,  from  the  present  multiplicity  of  excellent 
English  treatises  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  such  an  under- 
taking may  seem  superfluous ;  but  the  translators  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  work  in  question  may,  in  some  degree,  supply  a 
want  wjiich  many  of  the  more  recent  hand-books  do  not  alto- 
gether satisfy.  The  sciences  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
have  made  vast  strides  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and,  for  very 
many  important  researches  and  discoveries  in  both  these 
branches  of  medicine,  we  are  indebted  to  Germany.  Professor 
Xiemeyer's  volumes  present  a  concise  and  well-digested  epitome 
of  the  results  of  ten  years  of  carefully-recorded  clinical  obser- 
Tation  by  the  most  iUnstrioBS  medical  authorities  of  Europe, 
together  with  many  valuable  and  practical  deductions  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  disease  and  the  application  of  remedies,  such 
as  we  believe  have  not  as  yet  been  assembled  in  any  single 
work. 

The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  passed  through  seven  Ger- 
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man  editions,  the  last  two  of  triple  size,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  already  been  translated  into  most  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  Old  Continent,  aflford  ample  proof  of  its  appreciation  in 
Europe,  and  encourage  the  translators  to  hope  that,  in  presenting 
it  in  an  English  form,  their  labors  may  not  prove  wholly  useless 
to  their  American  professional  brethren. 

New  Yorx,  May  20, 1869. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


•♦• 


Xeablt  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
my  text-book.  Meanwhile,  clinical  medicine  owes  a  rich  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  to  investigati  ns  made,  not  only  in  her  own 
province,  but  in  the  provinces  of  physiology,  pathological  anat- 
omy, and  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Important 
questions  have  been  settled ;  obscure  points  rendered  clear ;  false 
theories  corrected,  and  errors  recognized. 

Although,  in  preparing  previous  editions,  I  have  taken  pains 
to  keep  my  book  well  up  to  the  existing  state  of  science,  to  ren- 
der account  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  its  kindred  branches,  yet  the  briefness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  this  purpose — owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
editions  have  been  renewed — and  the  conviction  that  the  true 
value  of  many  discoveries  of  supposed  importance  could  be  as- 
certained only  by  a  longer  probation,  have  hitherto  deterred  me 
from  a  fall  and  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  work.  At  last, 
ten  years  after  its  first  appearance,  the  proper  moment  seems  to 
have  arrived.  The  somewhat  longer  respite  now  allowed  me  for 
my  task,  is  due  to  the  foresight  of  my  publisher,  who  has  made 
the  previous  edition  of  triple  the  usual  size. 

In  the  present  (seventh  edition),  but  few  portions  of  the  work 
remain  unaltered ;  and  even  those  few  have  nearly  all  undergone 
revision  on  previous  occasions.  Most  parts  of  it  have  received 
valuable  emendations,  and  have  been  enriched  by  copious  addi- 
tions.   I  have  everywhere  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ini- 
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portant  results,  obtained  in  the  domain  of  therapeutics  by  recent 
investigations,  partly  because  I  wish  my  book  to  maintain  the 
honorable  confidence  which  it  has  won  for  itself  among  practical 
physicians ;  partly  because  I  r^ard  the  happy  progress  which 
therapensis  has  made,  as  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

This  progress  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  &ct  that,  of  late'years, 
medical  explorers  have  recognized  the  only  path  by  which  thera- 
peutic science  can  be  advanced,  and  have  followed  it  with  bril- 
liant results.  My  outspoken  assertions  of  ten  years  ago  have 
come  true.  I  then  denounced  the  error  of  postponing  all  medi- 
cal treatment  of  disease,  until  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  and  our  insight  into  pathological  processes,  should  be 
so  far  advanced,  that  means  of  cure  would  be  self-evident.  I 
pronounced  this  ideal  goal  .to  be  unattainable,  and  declared  it 
idle  to  hope  for  a  time  when  a  medical  prescription  should  be 
the  simple  resultant  of  a  computation  of  known  quantities.  I 
lamented  that  physicians,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  the 
healing  art  by  their  own  efforts,  should  seek  aid  from  the  insti- 
tutes of  physiology  and  pathology,  or  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  obtaining  now  and  then  an  ingenious  suggestion,  bat 
never  gaining  an  idea  serviceable  in  the  relief  of  an  afflicted  fel- 
low-creature. I  further  showed  that  experiments  made  with 
medicaments  upon  the  lower  animals,  or  upon  healthy  human 
beings,  with  all  their  scientific  value,  had  as  yet  been  of  no  direct 
service  to  our  means  of  treating  disease,  and  that  a  continuation 
of  such  experiments  gave  no  prospect  of  such  service.  I  finally 
declared,  without  reservation,  that  even  the  dazzling  progress 
which  pathology  had  made,  had  been  of  but  little  use  to  thera- 
peutics ;  that,  in  spite  of  new  discoveries,  our  present  success  at 
the  bedside  is  scarcely  more  favorable  than  that  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  nor  in  the  future  would  pathological  investigation  promote 
therapeutic  success,  unless  directed  more  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  general  medicine,  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

Thus,  after  showing  that  therapensis  must  expect  no  aid 
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from  other  incomplete  sciences,  and  that  it  must  be  conducted 
by  itself  as  an  independent  and  pecnliar  branch  of  knowl- 
edge; after  showing,  fhrther,  that  the  empirical  method  of 
investigation  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  one  for  the 
study  either  of  therapeutics,  or  of  any  other  department  of 
natural  science,  I  pointed  out  more  precisely  what  material 
we  already  possessed  for  the  establishment  of  therapeusis  as 
an  independent  empirical  study;  showed  what  still  remained 
to  be  done,  and  how  that  which  is  still  lacking  is  to  be  obtained. 
I  then  demonstrated  that,  before  all  else,  empirical  knowledge 
requires  a  profoxmd  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts,  and 
that  the  more  accurate  the  observation,  so  much  the  more  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  must  the  deduction  be,  and  that  observa- 
tions in  therapeusis,  if  inaccurate  or  imperfect,  are  prolific  of 
false  conclusions  and  of  erroneous  proceedings,  just  as  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science.  I  explained  that,  when  ancient 
therapeutic  laws,  based  sometimes  upon  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies, have  proved  false,  the  error  has  been  due  to  inexact  and 
incomplete  observation;  that  the  general  impression  that  a 
remedy  has  done  good  or  harm,  in  this  or  that  disease,  is  utterly 
worthless  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  declared  that  empiri- 
cal matter,  capable  of  aflTording  trustworthy  and  useful  rules  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  most 
carefdl  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  healing  effects  of 
medicaments ;  that  no  sure  basis  for  therapeusis  can  be  estab- 
lished until  this  shall  occur ;  until  clinical  teachers  and  physicians, 
particularly  those  at  the  head  of  the  science,  familiar  with  all 
the  accessories  to  diagnosis,  shall  comprehend  that  their  main 
task  is,  most  carefully  (and,  where  possible,  objectively)  to  ana- 
lyze the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the 
administration  of  a  supposed  remedy ;  that  such  (no  doubt  very 
laborious)  investigations  have  hitherto  been  totally  neglected, 
because  no  one  expected  to  obtain  any  results  from  such  a  method 
of  study ;  but  that  these  pessimist  views  evince  an  undervalua- 
tion of  the  brilliant  progress  of  physical  diagnosis,  of  physiol- 
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ogj,  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  pathological  chemistry,  made 
in  the  lafit  ten  years.  Although  direct  and  immediate  advantage 
to  the  art  of  healing  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any  of  these 
branches  of  learning,  yet  every  new  discovery,  in  its  way,  tends 
to  benefit  that  art,  either  by  improving  our  knowledge  of  disease, 
or  by  assisting  our  comprehension  of  the  modus  opercmdi  of 
medicines.  My  conviction  is,  that  from  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  from  our  deeper  insight  into  the  origin  and  relation 
of  symptoms  from  the  improved  accessories,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  follow  the  various  phases  and  modifica- 
tions of  disease,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sure  and  authentic 
therapeutic  facts,  by  dint  of  accurate  comparison  of  results,  is 
not  only  by  no  means  unfavorable,  but,  judging  from  present 
experience,  is  positively  certain. 

Seven  years  ago,  I  closed  my  inaugural  address  at  Tubingen 
with  the  following  words :  "  The  task  is  a  laborious  one ;  the 
"  difficulties  are  great ;  but  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  sole 
"path  leading  to  the  wished-for  goal,  the  conviction  that  the 
"  smallest  well-authenticated  fact  in  therapeutics  is  of  profound 
"  importance,  will  inspire  the  perseverance  in  research  requisite 
"  to  make  therapeusis  an  exact  science,  a  science  which  may  take 
"  equal  rank  with  other  branches  of  physical  study."  I  may 
now  say  that  my  anticipations  have  been  well-nigh  surpassed. 
A  band  of  distinguished  teachers  have  carried  out  these  labori- 
ous researches  with  a  thoroughness  and  perseverance  which  could 
not  fail  in  its  eflfect.  The  valuable  labors,  now  under  prosecu- 
tion, in  the  long-neglected  field  of  treatment  of  disease,  by 
means  of  which,  already,  the  value  of  certain  important  articles, 
hitherto  ill-appreciated,  has  been  accurately  determined,  have  re- 
ceived general  recognition,  and  thus  a  final  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  dominion  of  a  disheartening  therapeutic  nihilism.  This 
success,  as  an  example  of  which  I  will  merely  mention  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antipyretic  action  of  quinia  in  typhus,  pneumonia,, 
etc.,  and  the  establishment  of  precise  indications  for  the  use  of 
digitalis  in  disease  of  the  heart,  has  caused  the  zeal  for  therapeu- 
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tic  expeiimentatioii  to  assnme  a  direction  destined  to  lead  to 
great  results.  Rightly  supposing  that  even  the  rude  experience 
of  the  ignorant  laity  and  their  belief  in  the  all-healing  power 
of  the  "  cold-water  cure ''  and  the  "  bread  cure  "  have  some  foun- 
dation in  £Eu^t,  the  effects  both  of  hydropathic  treatment  and  that 
of  the  continued  limitation  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  sys- 
tem have  been  subjected  to  rigid  analysis.  Such  laudable  abne- 
gation of  sectarian  pride  has  been  richly  rewarded.  Among 
other  results,  we  owe  to  it  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
effect  produced  by  active  abstraction  of  heat  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  acute  febrile  disease.  This  alone  is  a  great 
achievement.  By  its  means,  a  weapon,  powerM  for  good  in 
time  of  peril,  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  laity,  where  it  has 
done  much  harm,  and,  under  control  of  educated  and  experienced 
men,  who  know  its  capacity  and  how  to  regulate  its  effect,  it  has 
become  the  common  property  of  science.  It  is  a  favorable  sign 
that  the  warm  recognition  and. support  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
so-called  "  doctrine  of  Rademacher " — that  wonderftd  offspring 
of  a  clear  perception  of  the  errors  and  failings  of  traditional 
therapeutic  rules,  and  of  blind  submission  to  the  obsolete  teach- 
ings of  Paracelsus — ^have  become  extinct ;  and  still  better,  that 
the  number  of  pure  and  devout  homoeopaths,  who,  implicitly 
trusting  in  homoeopathic  tenets  and  doses,  make  no  use  of  the 
developments  of  therapeutic  research,  has  grown  small. 

May  these  words,  and  the  contents  of  my  book,  aid  clinical 
investigation  in  pursuing  more  and  more  the  path  by  which 
alone  its  immediate  and  main  object — ^the  establishment  of  thera- 
peutic facts — ^is  to  be  attained  I 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  for  their  favor;  especially  to  my  honored 
friend  and  colleague  Professor  Seitz,  of  Giessen,  for  the  good 
counsel  with  which  he  has  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of  my 
new  edition.  (Signed) 

Felix  von  Niemeyeb. 

TtBixoni,  OeUber^  1867. 
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AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  LAR  TNX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BTPEILBMIA    AND    CATABSH    OF    THE    HUCOITS    MKHBRA^TO     OF    THB 

LABTNZ. 

ElnoLOOT. — Oatanh  oonsistB  in  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
aoj  mucous  membrane,  accompanied  bj  abnormal  secretion,  swelling, 
succulence  of  its  tissues,  and  copious  generation  of  joung  cells.  Catarrh 
maj  arise  from  a  purelj  mechanical  hjpersemia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
l»ane;  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs  are  not  unfirequentlj  the  result  of 
compression  of  the  portal  vein ;  bronchial  catarrh,  the  consequence  of 
embarrassed  flow  into  a  diseased  heart  from  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
veins.  We  are  therefore  frillj  warranted  in  treating  of  hjpersemia  and 
catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi  in  the  same  chapter,  provided  only 
that  we  do  not,  like  the  laity,  limit  the  term  to  that  class  of  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  acquired  by  ^  taking  cold,''  and  to  relieve 
which  one  wears  flannel  and  drinks  elder-blossom  tea. 

Now  we  find  that  liability  to  catarrh  varies  greatly  among  persons 
exposed  to  the  same  exciting  cause ;  and  that  in  one  this  mucous  sur&ce, 
in  another  that,  is  always  the  &vorite  point  of  attack.  Special  predis- 
position, in  some  cases,  seems  to  coexist  with  a  thin  epidermis  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  perspire.  Badly-nourished,  cachectic  persons  too, 
who  are  less  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  hurtful  agents,  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  prone  to  catarrh  than  frill-blooded  and  robust  individuals. 
In  other  instances  there  is  no  dew  whatever  to  the  cause  of  an  intense 
predisposition  to  this  affection.  Effeminate  habits  seem  to  aggravate  it 
At  all  events,  we  see  that  country  people,  shepherds,  and  others,  who 
Hve  continually  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  and  to  stress  of 
weather,  are  less  frequently  thus  affected  than  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  those  who  are  but  rarely  subjected  to  such  exposure. 
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The  Bstct,  also,  is  inexplicable,  that  an  agent  which,  in  one  subject, 
will  almost  always  cause  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  in  another  will,  as  inva- 
riably, give  rise  to  coryza,  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  or  to  a  bronchial  catarrh. 
Of  one  thing  alone  we  may  be  sure— that,  after  repeated  attacks,  the 
laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  remains  more  vulnerable,  becomes  a  weak 
place,  as  it  were,  and  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  fresh  disease  of 
the  organ. 

The  exciting  causes  are — ^first,  local  irritants  which  act  upon  the 
larjux.  Among  these  are.  the  breathing  of  veiy  cold  air ;  the  inhalation 
of  dust  and  acrid  vapors ;  loud  screaming  too,  and  shouting,  singing,  and 
violent  coughing.  In  the  latter  procedm^  the  air  is  driven  forcibly 
through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis,  causing  severe  friction  upon  its 
free  edges,  an  injury  quite  as  great  as  that  occasioned  by  other  agencies. 
If  acrid  liquids  or  hot  water  penetrate  into  the  organ,  the  most  intense 
form  of  laryngeal  catarrh  ensues. 

Secondly,  chilling  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  neck  and  feet, 
will  give  rise  to  this  disease.  We  are  constantly  seeing  some  one  who, 
having  left  off  his  neckcloth  or  woollen  stockings,  suffers  next  day  from 
laiyngeal  catarrh.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  give  a  physiological  expla- 
nation of  the  occurrence,  a  genetic  connection  between  the  two  events 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

Thirdly,  catarrh  not  unfrequently  spreads  from  ndghboring  organs 
to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membranes.  We  often  see  it  extend  thus  from 
the  nose  or  bronchi  without  the  supervention  of  any  new'  irritant.  The 
phaiynx  is  sometimes  the  point  of  origin.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
that  form  of  the  malady  induced  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
have  a  direct  action  upon  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed, 
we  may  often  notice  a  hoarse,  stridulous  voice,  or  other  sign  of  acute  la- 
ryngeal catarrh,  coming  on  in  consequence  of  a  debauch,  although  the 
person  affected  may  not  have  shouted  or  sung  much.  Habitual  topers 
almost  always  have  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  in  which  the  laiyngeal  mu- 
cous membrane  takes  part 

.  Fourthly,  laryngeal  catarrh  is  a  common  symptom  of  constitutional 
disease  resulting  from  infection  or  contagion.  Among  the  acute  affeo- 
tions,  measles  and  exanthematic  typhus;  among  the  chronic,  syphilitic 
disorders  are  the  maladies  especially  prone  thus  to  localize  themselves 
upon  the  larynx.  We  still  lack  a  thorough  insight  into  the  phj'siologi- 
cal  connection  between  the  blood-changes  at  the  root  of  the  disorders 
and  tlie  nutritive  derangements  visible  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  memr 
branes  in  these  complainta 

Fifthly,  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  forms  a  portion  of  a  veiy 
extensive  and  severe  catarrhal  affection,  the  '*  grippe,"  or  influenza.  In 
its  onset,  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
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whidi  aooompanies  it,  this  epidemic  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  acute 
exanthemata.  In  influenza^  catarrh  must  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional 
if  not  an  infectious  disorder. 

Sixthly  and  finally,  morbid  growths  and  ulcers,  particularlj  tubercu- 
bas  ulcers  of  the  larynx,  are  accompanied  by  a  catarrh.  These  symp- 
tomatic cases,  which,  like  the  hypersemia  about  ulcers  and  cardnomata 
of  the  skin,  are  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions,  form  important 
expcments  of  certain  conditions,  and  in  particular  account  for  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  symptoms  of  ulceration  and  malignant  growths  of  the 
hrynx. 

AiTATOKiCAL  AppEABAi^^CES. — ^Li  acutc  Catarrh  of  the  larynx,  the 
mooous  membrane  of  the  cadaver  does  not  always  reveal  a  degree  of 
redness  and  vascular  engorgement  such  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
during  life  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  such  as  could  then  be  demon- 
strated by  laiyngoscopic  observation.  This  is  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  in  elastic  fibres,  which,  remaining  extended 
by  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  during  life,  after  death  contract, 
and  expel  the  contents  of  the  capillaries.  However,  in  very  violent 
catarrhs,  apoplexies  occur  (ecchymoses)  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  whidi  after  death  present  either  a  mottled  or  a  imiformly 
reddened  aspect 

On  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cylindrical-form  ciliated 
^ithelial  cells,  which  constitute  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  stratified 
^thelium  of  the  larynx,  are  wanting  in  places ;  but  under  the  microscope 
we  find  in  the  slightly-turbid  serum  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane numerous  transparent  cells,  for  the  most  part  unilocular,  and 
which  are  detached  yoimg  epithelial  cells  of  the  deeper  layers,  or  of  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  are  called  mucous  corpuscles.  The  substance  of 
the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  swollen,  moister,  and  flabby.  The  sub- 
mucous tissue  may  exceptionally  be  the  seat  of  considerable  serous  infil- 
tntion,  a  condition  to  be  treated  of  by-and-by  as  oedema  glottidis. 

In  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  appears  more  or 
less  dark,  dirty  bluish-red,  or  brownish  (from  deposit  of  pigment  in  conse- 
quence of  previous  ecchymosis).  The  vessels  are  sometimes  varicose  and 
gorged  with  blood,  the  flabby  mucous  membrane  having  lost  its  elas- 
ticity. Its  tissue  is  generally  thickened,  firmer,  and  hypertrophied.  The 
sarhoe  appears,  in  many  places,  uneven  and  granulated,  from  the  tume- 
faction and  distension  of  innumerable  mucous  follicles  which  exist  in  the 
larynx.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  by  a  scanty  glairy  mucus ;  sometimes 
with  profuse  yellow  secretion.  The  young  epithelial  cells,  upon  the 
copious  admixture  of  which  the  opacity  and  yellow  color  of  this  "  muco- 
purulent^ secretion  depend,  are  indistinctly  granulated,  and  their  nuclei 
are  often  divided.    They  are  quite  analogous  to  the  young  cells  found 
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in  abscesses.  We  now  no  longer  call  them  mucous,  but  pus  corpuscles^ 
although  it  is  not  easj,  in  all  cases,  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
forms. 

The  anatomical  changes  which  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  un- 
dergoes can  be  better  ascertained  bj  means  of  the  laryngoscope  during 
life  than  by  post-mortem  dissection.  We  find  that  catarrh  of  the  laiynx 
does  not  always  involve  the  whole  sur£EU3e  of  the  organ,  but  is  often  con- 
fined to  particular  sections.  Thus  there  may  be  catarrhs,  limited  to  the 
region  of  the  epiglottis,  the  aiytseno-epiglottidian  fold,  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage, the  true  or  the  hlae  vocal  chords.  There  is  one  veiy  interesting 
form  of  drcumscribed  swelling  of  the  m^ibrane  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  a  littie  beyond,  which  Lewin  has  repeatedly  ascertained 
to  be  a  cause  of  the  dux>nio  hoarseness  among  officers  who  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  shouting  the  word  of  command. 

Apart  from  the  catarrhal  sores,  and  the  polypous  growths  of  whicb 
we  are  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter,  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  and 
chiefly  that  form  of  it  which  accompanies  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion, sometimes  leads  to  a  thickening  and  induration  of  the  sulMnuooua 
tissues.  Its  metamorphosis  into  a  brawny  fibrous  mass,  which  oft;en  has 
the  efiect  of  greatiy  contracting  the  laiynx,  and  rendering  the  vocal 
chords  stiff  and  immovable,  takes  place  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to 
that  in  which  induration  of  other  organs  arises,  especially  of  the  stomach. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Acute  catarrh  of  the  laiynx  rarely  b^ins 
with  shivering;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  when  it  does  not  spread  into  the 
bronchi,  catarrhal  fever  is  also  absent  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  attack.  The  general  condition  is  untroubled,  and  the  symptoms  of 
disease  alone  refer  to  the  functional  derangements  of  the  suffering  organ. 

Tlie  patients  first  complain  of  a  feeling  of  titillation,  or,  in  more 
severe  cases,  of  a  sensation  of  burning  or  soreness  in  the  throat,  whidi 
is  aggravated  by  speaking  or  coughing.  Sensation  in  these  parts  ex- 
tends as  £ELr  down  as  the  bronchi  of  the  second  magnitude.  If,  therefore, 
the  covering  of  the  epiglottis,  the  arytenoid,  or  aiytseno-epiglottic  liga- 
ment be  the  seat  of  catarrh  of  some  intensity,  deglutition  becomes  painful 
In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  alteration  of  the  voice  furnishes  a  charao- 
teristic  sign  of  disease  of  the  larynx.  The  voice  grows  deeper,  hoarse, 
cracked,  and  may  finally  become  inaudible.  The  vocal  soimds,  as  we  all 
know,  originate  entirely  in  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  like  a  reed-pipe, 
with  membranous  reeds.  In  the  act  of  speech,  the  lower  vocal  chords 
approach  one  another  so  closely  as  to  project  into  the  organ  as  vibrating 
membranes.  K  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  current  of  a  strong  expira- 
tion, a  tone  results  whose  elevation  or  depth  of  pitch  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  tension  in  which  they  are  set  Now,  we  have  stated  above 
that  in  catarrh  of  the  larynx  the  mucous  membrane  swells  up  and 
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becomes  relaxed,  and  is  oovered  by  a  secretion  in  more  or  less  pro- 
fisitXL  If  the  vocal  chords  also  become  inyolyed  in  this  condition, 
the  tension  to  which  the  laryngeal  muscles  can  bring  them  is  inadequate 
BO  to  increase  the  frequence  of  their  vibrations  as  to  produce  a  tone  of  a 
pitdi  sudi  as  would  result  at  the  same  tension  in  normal  chords.  Thus 
the  voice  is  rendered  deeper.  From  the  irr^ular  swelling,  and  from 
the  presence  of  the  mucus  which  covers  the  chords  and  makes  their 
sor&oe  uneven,  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  its  tones  are  &lse  (just  as  the 
note  of  a  violin-string  is  altered  when  smeared  with  grease).  At  last 
the  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  chords  may  so  increase  that  the  utmost 
tension  to  which  the  muscles  can  bring  them  is  insufficient  to  allow  of 
sonorous  vibration.  The  voice  then  is  noiseless  or  extinct  ]^tinction 
of  the  voice  may  also  depend  upon  swelling  of  the  &lse  vocal  chords,  as 
the  latter,  when  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  true  chords,  render 
their  free  vilnation  impossible.  Frequentiy  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
patient  suddenly  breaks  into  discord,  or  ^  cracks."  This  occurs  when 
the  tumid  chords,  bathed  in  mucus,  momentarily  touch  one  another,  so 
as  to  {»oduce  vibratile  nodes,  a  great  increase  in  the  frequence  of  vibrar 
tioQ,  and  consequent  elevation  of  pitch  in  the  tone. 

Besides  the  titillation,  binning,  and  hoarseness,  there  is  also  violent 
ooogh.  In  the  healthy  larynx  we  see  coughing-spells  provoked  as  reflex 
phenomena  upon  exposure  of  the  organ  to  any  undue  irritation — the 
intrusion  of  a  foreign  body,  for  instance.  When  the  laiyngeal  mucous 
membrane  has  become  the  seat  of  catarrh,  we  find  that  analogous  fits  of 
cooghing  are  excited  by  the  most  trifling  and  unobservable  causes,  and, 
to  an  appearance,  spontaneously.  Sometimes,  in  these  paroxjrsms,  so 
sevefe  a  spasm  besets  the  nmsdes  of  the  glottis  that,  in  the  inspiratory 
movement  by  which  the  fit  commences,  the  air  can  pass  but  slowly 
through  the  contracted  rima  glottidis,  and  with  a  wheezing  soimd,  while 
die  ex{Nratory  effort  consequent  upon  this  long-drawn,  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, is  only  capable  of  effecting  momentary  openings  of  the  constricted 
passage,  thus  producing  the  interrupted,  rattling,  short  ^'  hacks "  of  a 
ooogh.  The  effect  of  vigorous  expiration  through  a  narrow  glottis,  such 
as  we  make  in  blowmg  upon  wind  instruments  or  in  strainmg,  is  to  com- 
press the  thorax,  and  thus  to  check  the  influx  to  it  of  blood  from  the 
veins,  so  that  the  jugulars  distend  and  the  &ce  grows  red,  or  even  bluish. 
In  other  cases  of  long  standing  the  tone  of  the  cough  likewise  deepens, 
and  grows  harsh  and  hoarse  from  thickening  and  imevenness  of  the 
diofdflL  Quite  frequentiy,  from  some  powerftil  expiratory  effort,  the 
tludcened  diords  are  made  to  bulge  upward  and  are  thrown  into  strong 
tension.  The  hoarse  cough  then  changes  into  a  ^  bark,"  or,  upon  mo- 
mentary contact  of  the  chords,  the  sound  of  the  cough  is  cracked. 

When  catarrh  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  the  expectoration  is  scanty. 
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At  first  it  is  either  absolutelj  wanting,  or  else  it  is  dear  or  glaiiy.  This 
mucous  sputum,  ^'  sputum  crudum  "  of  the  ancients,  does  not  often  con- 
tain detached  ciliary  epithelium*  There  is  much  more  oommonlj  a 
moderate  admixture  of  yoimg  cells  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epi- 
thelial covering,  or  of  mucous  corpuscles  from  the  follicles.  As  the 
disease  progresses  and  begins  to  abate,  the  expectoration  beoomes  thidcei 
and  more  rich  in  young  cells,  which  rather  reseiAble  pus-cella.  This 
form  of  expectoration,  the  ^  muoo-purulent,"  is  the  ^^  sputum  ooctum " 
of  the  older  physicians. 

As  the  submucous  tissue  is  seldom  much  swelled  or  infiltrated,  save 
in  rare  cases,  dyspnoea  in  simple  acute  laiyngeal  catarrh  of  adults  is  of 
exceptional  occurrence.  In  grown  persons  the  glottis,  especially  the 
posterior  part  of  it,  the  pars  respiratona  of  Longet^  is  a  tolerably  roomy 
triangular  space,  boimded  by  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  ai^ 
does  not  become  impervious  to  air  by  reason  of  swelling  of  its  mucous 
membrane  alone.  Even  among  children  it  is  rare  for  tiie  dyspnoea  of 
simple  laiyngeal  catarrh  to  be  continuous.  Although  in  the  latter  the 
glottis  is  smaller,  its  entire  space  forming  but  a  narrow  chasm,  yet  the 
swollen  chords  are  generally  separated  from  one  another  by  ^e  free 
action  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  musdes,  which  act  with  every  in- 
spiration, so  that  there  is  no  hinderance  to  the  entrance  of  air.  A  gknoe 
at  the  laryngoscope  is  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  the  lima  glottidis 
gapes  during  inspiration  so  widely  that  a  moderate  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  cannot  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  or  produce 
symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  In  certain  well-authenticated  cases  of  intense 
catarrhal  laryngitis,  however,  there  has  been  such  serious  swelling  of  the 
true  chords,  or  of  the  felse  ones,  which  cannot  be  drawn  asunder  by 
muscular  action,  as  to  place  the  patient  in  danger  of  suffocation. 

Not  at  all  rarely  we  see  a  child  who  has  been  coughing  a  little  during 
the  day,  and  been  hoarse  without  feeling  ill,  wake  up  suddenly  in  the 
night  with  great  oppression  of  breathing.  The  inspiration  is  troublesome 
and  protracted ;  the  terrified  child  throws  himself  about  in  bed,  or  springs 
up,  dutches  anxiously  at  the  throat ;  the  cough  is  hoarse  and  barking. 
These  attacks,  which  are  often  confoimded  with  croup,  or  called  pseudo- 
croup,  usually  vanish  completely  after  a  few  hours — often  much  sooner. 
It  is  to  these  that  the  warm  milk,  the  hot  sponge  laid  upon  the  throat, 
the  judiciously-administered  emetic  owe  their  reputation  as  panaceas 
against  croup,  sure  to  cut  it  short  if  given  in  time.  One  might  suppose 
that  these  acddents  arose  from  an  imusually  aggravated  but  transient 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  a  narrowing  of  the  glottis, 
which  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  muscular  action,  just  as  in  coiya 
we  see  sudden  absolute  dosure  of  one  or  other  of  the  nostrils ;  or  we 
might  think  that  a  spasmodic  dosure  of  the  glottis  had  allied  itsdf  to 
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tlie  muoous  irritation  as  a  reflex  symptom,  such  as  we  shall  describe  bjr- 
and-bj  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  But  there  is  another  and  more  probable 
explanation.  These  attadcs  take  place  almost  solely  during  sleep,  pass 
off  after  the  child  has  cried,  coughed,  and  vomited  awhile,  to  recur  almost 
as  socm  as  he  hJUs  asleep  again.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  dyspnoea  is 
oocasiixied  by  a  collection  of  tenacious  secretion  in  the  glottis,  and  per- 
fai^  also  by  a  dryness  of  the  rima  glottidis,  which  tends,  as  it  were,  to 
glue  it  up.  At  all  events,  this  explanation  likewise  accoimts  for  the 
acticNi  of  the  remedies  alluded  to  above,  and  so  justly  prized.  Attacks 
like  these  are  often  repeated  for  several  successive  nights,  while  during 
the  day  the  children  play  about  gayly,  and,  with  exception  of  a  slight 
oough,  seem  perfectly  welL 

As  r^ards  the  course,  duration,  and  termination  of  laryngeal  catarrh, 
iiie  ^mta  cocta  generally  appear  after  a  few  days,  when  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  larynx,  the  hoarsaiess,  and  the  cough  abate,  the  disease  termi* 
Dating  by  recoveiy  at  the  end  of  about  a  week.  In  other  cases  the 
oomphint  lasts  for  several  weeks.  During  the  day  the  patient  is  some- 
what hoarse,  but  otherwise  is  well,  save  that  in  the  mornings  and  evenings 
be  is  troubled  by  violent  and  protracted  fits  of  coughing.  The  sputa 
remain  crude,  until  at  last,  often  upon  some  change  of  weather,  the 
disease  subsides.  In  other  cases  again,  after  repeated  relapses,  chronic 
lazyngitis  is  the  result  A  htal  termination,  imcomplicated  by  any  other 
cause  of  death,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Larynx. — ^As,  even  in  acute  catarrh,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane  abates  with  the  appearance  of 
the  sputa  cocta,  so  in  the  chronic  form  we  hardly  ever  find  titillation, 
burning,  or  soreness  in  the  larynx.  Hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, however,  and  continued  thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  described 
in  tibe  last  section,  produce  a  permanent  deepening  of  t(»ie  in  the  voice, 
and  render  it  harsh  and  hoarse. 

In  the  cases  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  close  below  the  vocal  chords  is  thickened 
and  swollen,  hoarseness  proceeds  from  the  intrusion  of  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane between  the  posterior  adjacent  sur£Eu;es  of  the  chords,  whenever 
the  TCMce  is  raised,  so  that  the  glottis  cannot  contract  properly.  This 
chronic  hoarseness,  the  result  of  repeated  acute  attacks,  is  the  chief  and 
often  the  sole  symptom  of  chronic  laryngitis.  A  cracked  voice  usually 
aooompanies  long- standing  chronic  hoarseness.  From  time  to  time,  a 
slight  aggravation  or  some  acute  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  so 
thidceos  the  vocal  chords,  as  to  render  the  voice  quite  inaudible. 

In  many  instances,  besides  the  aphonia,  there  is  also  a  periodical 
spasmodic  cough,  such  as  we  have  described  as  symptomatic  of  acute 
kiyngeal  catarrh,  although  the  attack  seems  to  proceed  rather  frx>m  an 
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accumulation  of  .secretion  in  the  pouches  of  Morgani,  and  passes  oil 
after  the  expectoration  of  a  small  quantitj  of  peculiar  lumpj  jellowiA 
mucus.  Here  too,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  cough  may  be  harsh, 
hoarse,  and  grating,  swelling  into  a  bark. 

The  addition  of  a  whistling,  stridulous  inspiration  and  expiration,  as 
it  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  mere  swelling  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  denotes  the  presence  of  a  complioation — either 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  submucous  tissue  above  described,  or 
a  morbid  growth  encroaching  upon  the  cavily  of  the  larynx,  or  else 
syphilitic  laryngitis. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  that  we  can  determine 
positively  with  which  of  these  three  main  forms  of  laryngo-stenosis  we 
have  to  deal  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  fever,  emaciation, 
and  night^sweats,  with  chronic  laiyngeal  catarrh  (catarrhal  laryngeal 
phthisis  being  rare),  should  awaken  our  suspicion  of  latent  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  induce  repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 

The  course  of  dironic  laryngitis  is  usually  tedious.  It  is  only  by 
most  cautious  and  judicious  treatment  that  a  cure  can  be  effected,  and 
there  is  nearly  always  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse. 

Diagnosis. — Catarrh  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  phar3mx,  which 
also  produce  alteration  in  the  voice,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  ca- 
tarrh of  the  laiynx.  In  the  former,  the  resonance  of  tbe  contracted  nasal 
and  oral  cavities,  the  "  timbre  "  of  the  voice,  is  changed — ^the  speech  is 
nasal  or  guttiu^ ;  in  the  latter,  the  tone  itself  is  modified,  the  voice  is 
deeper,  cracked,  and  hoarsa 

Confusion  with  croup  is  more  apt  to  occur.  To  anxious  mothers, 
mere  hoarseness  and  a  barking  cough  furnish  evidence  enough  of  the 
presence  of  that  dread  disease,  even  although  the  child  may  be  well 
enough  otherwise.  The  addition  of  a  nocturnal  paroxysm  of  djrspnoea 
will  often  mislead  the  physician  himsel£  Thus  it  is  that  we  so  often 
hear  of  children  who  have  suffered  eight,  ten,  or  even  more,  attacks  of 
croupous  laiyngitis.  Croup  is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  innocent  a 
disease  as  to  admit  of  the  likelihood  of  such  frequent  recoveries.  In 
most  of  such  cases  there  has  been  error  of  diagnosis.  The  points  of 
distinction  between  the  two  diseases  will  be  more  fully  given  while 
treating  of  croupous  laiyngitis.  For  the  present  we  call  attention  to 
one  point  only,  upon  which  the  laity  lay  greater  stress  than  the  profes- 
sion. Nasal  catarrh  is  almost  as  surely  symptomatic  of  the  catarrhal 
form  of  laryngitis  as  is  croupous  pharyngitis  of  true  laryngeal  croup. 
The  sadsfEu^on  of  mothers  at  the  "  running  nose  "  of  their  child  is  wdl 
founded — ^the  rarity  with  which  simple  catarrh  is  complicated  with 
graver  disease  having  given  rise  to  the  old  custom  of  salutation  after 
sneezing. 
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Hie  distinctive  points  between  chronic  simple  catarrh  and  ulcerar 
tioQ  or  growths  in  the  laiynx  are  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Pboghosis. — The  prognosis  both  of  acute  and  chronic  laiyngitis 
beocnnes  apparent  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  S7mptom&  When 
nnoomplicated,  the  disease  is  seldom  &taL  The  prognosis  as  to  com- 
plete recovery  is  fitvorable  in  the  acute  disease,  although  a  tendency  to 
tdaipBe  remains ;  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  more  un£Eivorable.  Induration  of 
the  sobmucous  tissue  is  incapable  of  resolution. 

Tbkatbcknt — Prophylaxis. — It  is  advisable,  rather  cautiously  to 
habituate  children  to  the  causes  of  this  disease  than  to  enervate  tiiem 
by  a  systematic  over-protection  which  tends  to  increase  the  liability  to 
its  attacks  upon  eveiy  trifling  occasion.  Do  not  shut  up  little  children 
in  the  house,  even  though  they  have  suffered  frx>m  laryngitis ;  but  keep 
diem  in  the  open  air. 

In  bad  weather,,  let  them  be  warmly  dad ;  but  their  necks  should 
never  be  overiieated  with  thick  woollen  shawls,  etc.  A  silk  ribbon  worn 
about  the  neck  has  the  reputation  of  a  sympathetic  prophylactic.  Wash- 
ing of  the  throat  in  cold  water,  apd  cold  river  and  sea  bathing,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  commended.  They  form  the  best  of  prophylactics ;  but, 
in  prescribing  their  use,  the  most  definite  and  rigid  rules  must  be  laid 
down  as  to  time,  duration,  and  temperature.  The  more  precisely  we 
direct,  so  much  more  pimctually  do  patients  obey. 

Ikdication  as  to  Cause, — If  the  cause  of  the  catarrh  be  the  direct 
action  of  some  irritant  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  the  patient  must  be 
protected  from  its  further  influence.  To  guard  the  affected  laiynx  from 
further  irritation,  let  the  patient  be  kept  in  a  imiform  temperature,  regu- 
lated by  the  thermometer.  Forbid  all  loud  and  continued  talking  or 
singing,  and,  above  all,  urge  the  patient  to  resist  the  inclination  to 
coogfa.  Ev^i  though  not  entirely  successful  in  this,  yet  much  may  be 
gained  by  determination  on  his  part  The  assertion  that  he  cannot  help 
coughing  should  never  deter  you  from  persistently  telling  him  not  to 
cougK,  In  violent  paroxysms,  which,  although  consequent  upon  the 
catarzb,  are  active  causes  of  its  perpetuation,  the  common  ^^cough- 
drops  ^  and  qnrups  containing  antimony  are  useless.  If  the  remedies 
mentioned  above  prove  inadequate,  we  must  resort  to  the  narcotics. 
True,  great  caution  in  exhibiting  these  agents  is  demanded  in  treating 
diildien,  but  among  adults  they  certainly  have  not  been  used  with 
prc^^er  boldness  and  freedouL  It  is  surely  more  reasonable,  and  in- 
dubitably more  efficacious,  to  prescribe  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
at  nigfat,  or  occasional  small  doses  of  morphia  (morphise,  gr.  j ;  aqua 
luirooerasi,  3ij;  gtt  x  every  three  hours)  to  a  patient  with  severe 
kiyngeal  cough,  than  to  plague  him  with  liquorice,  caramel,  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  the  like. 
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When  chiUipg  of  the  skin,  feet,  or  throat  is  the  cause  of  cataiifa, 
diaphoresis  is  indicated.  The  best  and  simplest  of  diaphoretics  are  hot 
elderbloom-tea,  and  warmth  in  bed,  wann  foot-baths,  wiapping  the 
throat  in  a  woollen  stocking,  sinapisms  repeated  from  time  to  time,  ot 
hot  poultices,  the  chilling  of  which  must  be  carefulljr  prevented.  En- 
velopment of  the  entire  body  in  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold  wat^,  the 
use  of  brief  cold  foot-baths,  the  application  of  a  cold,  stimulating  comr 
press  to  the  throat,  have  a  similar  action  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
procedures,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  local  excitants,  or  cutaneous 
stimulants.  The  merits  of  such  measures  are  overrated  by  the  hjdro- 
pathists.  Thej  are,  nevertheless,  quite  useful  in  the  hands  of  persons 
skilled  in  their  employment,  and  who  are  generally  enthusiastic  in  their 
favor. 

In  cases  where  the  catarrh  has  extended  from  the  feuices  into  the 
larynx,  the  causal  indications  are  for  astringent  gargles,  and  for  pencilling 
the  throat  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  alum. 

The  indication,  from  the  disease  itself,  in  acute  laryngeal  catairfa, 
uncomplicated  by  oedema  glottidis,  never  requires  either  local  or  general 
bloodletting,  for,  although  the  books  give  detailed  direction  for  their 
use  in  most  cases,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  determination  to  the 
skin,  by  means  of  cutaneous  stimulants,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  mucous 
hypersemia.  In  fact,  the  case  usually  does  well  without  any  treatm^it 
whatever,  or  even  when  mismanaged.  Tincture  of  pimpinella,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  a  specific,  may  be  tried,  but  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon.  For  a  drink,  we  may  give  seltzer-water,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk. 

Quite  empirically,  it  has  been  foimd  that  greasy  materials  are  hurtful, 
while  strongly  salted  ones  act  beneficially  upon  acute  laiyngeal  catarrii. 
An  imsoaked  herring  is  a  well-known  popular  remedy,  and  may,  per- 
haps, set  up  a  derivative  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane  quite  as 
powerful  as  that  produced  by  a  sinapism  upon  the  skin  of  the  throat. 

For  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  Plummer's  pill  (calomel,  with  sulphuret 
of  antimony),  combined  with  belladonna,  or  hyoscjumus,  used  to  have 
the  name  of  a  spedfia  The  latter  ingredients  might  be  of  use  in  moder- 
ating the  coughing  fits.  Whether  they  are  more  effectual  than  opiates 
may  be  doubted.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  superfluous ;  the  calomel, 
in  catarrhal  inflammation,  objectionabla  Instead  of  the  more  moderate 
irritants,  as  sinapisms,  and  the  Hke,  in  dironic  laryngitis,  we  employ 
stronger  derivatives.  The  most  common  is  croton-oil,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  five  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  skin  of  the  larynx  for  several  days  in  succession,  imtil  vesicles  and 
pustules  appear. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters  (SSuerHnge,  HaUoid 
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salts)  has  an  unmistakable  influence  upon  the  course  of  many  cases  of 
dironic  laryngeal  catarrh,  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  as  yet  be  distin- 
guished from  cases  in  which  it  &ils.  For  this  mode  of  cure,  it  is  best 
to  send  the  patient  to  such  places  as  Ems,  Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  Gleichen- 
berg,  and  only  when  his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise,  to 
aDow  him  to  use  seltzer-water,  or  one  of  the  so-called  mineral  waters  as 
a  core,  at  home.  We  may  let  him  drink  the  Ems  or  Kesselbrunnen 
water,  or  the  KrShnchen  of  Ems,  on  the  spot,  as  they  have,  respectively, 
a  temperature  of  117^  F.  and  90^  F.,  without  the  addition  of  warm 
milk  or  warm  whey.  In  order  to  warm  them,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
Obersaltzbrunnen,  or  the  imported  Ems-water,  with  equal  parts  of  hot 
milk.  That  the  hr  more  customary  addition  of  whey  should  have  any 
real  advantage  over  that  of  milk,  is,  at  least,  doubtfiiL  The  *^  well-pre- 
pared whey,''  at  celebrated  watering-places,  furnished  generally  by  a 
'^SwisR,^  and,  if  possible,  by  an  Appenzeller,  in  his  national  costume,  so 
mudi  lauded  in  the  newspapers  and  bath-journals,  and  to  which  often 
mare  credit  is  given  than  to  the  springs  themselves,  is  merely  milk, 
minus  dieese,  and  can  hardly  effect  more  than  the  milk  from  which  the 
dieese  has  not  been  eliminated.  It  is  only  in  the  somewhat  rare  cases, 
in  whidi  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the  patient,  while  the  whey  is  borne 
wdl  or  better,  that  I  allow  the  latter  to  be  added  to  the  mineral  water 
instead. 

Several  hjrpotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  action  of  the  alka- 
line-muriatic mineral  waters.  The  feet  that  the  ashes  of  the  muciis  are 
richer  in  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  than  the  ashes  of  the  blood,  and  that 
mucus  becomes  less  tenacious  upon  the  addition  of  salt,  seems  certainly 
to  indicate  that  salt  plajrs  an  important  r61e  in  the  formation  of  mucus, 
hut  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  salt  effects  a 
cure,  or  more  rapid  resolution  of  a  catarrhal  process. 

In  other  quarters  (Sprengler)  the  principal  importance  has  been 
attrilnited  to  the  amoimt  of  alkaline  carbonates  contained  in  these 
mineral  waters,  and,  depending  upon  an  observation  of  Virchow\  ac- 
cording to  whidi  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  are  capable  of  exciting 
the  ciliary  movements  in  epithelium,  they  assert,  in  explanation  of  the 
beaefieial  action  of  the  waters  in  question,  that  their  use  re&tablishes 
the  extinguished  or  repressed  ciliary  vibrations.  Grave  objections  may 
be  brought  against  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  saline  waters, 
wfaidi  is  not  merely  palliative,  but  in  many  cases  absolutely  curative, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  the  empirical  JGstct,  that  the  springs  of 
Ems,  Obersaltzbrunnen,  and  Selters,  have  often  alleviated  or  cured  chronic 
kiyngeal  catarrh.  The  cold  sulphur  springs,  too  (such  as  those  of 
Weflbach,  in  the  dukedom  of  Nassau,  of  Eilsen,  in  the  principality  of 
Sdiaiimburg-Iippe,  of  Langenbrtlcken,  in  the  grand-dukedom  of  Ba- 
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den),  which  we  iisualljr  make  use  of^  like  thoee  of  Obersaltzbruxmeo, 
and  Seltzer,  mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  whey;  the  sulphur  springs,  also, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  above  all  the  Eaux-bonnes,  are,  with  good  reason,  in 
repute,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis.  Our  conjectures  as  to 
the  modu8  operandi  of  these  waters  are  as  yet  vague  and  imtenable-Hi 
matter,  however,  hr  less  to  be  regretted  than  the  £Eict  that  we  have  no 
criterion  whereby  to  predetermine  the  cases  in  which  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  those  in  which  they  do  no  good. 

In  obstinate  and  inveterate  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  local  treats 
ment  deserves  an  extended  triaL 

The  attempt  to  blow  medicated  powders  into  the  larynx  is  an  ancient 
practice.  For  this  purpose,  a  long  quill,  or  a  glass  tubd,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  several  lines  in  diameter,  is  employed.  A  few 
grains  of  the  powder  to  be  inhaled  is  laid  within  one  end,  the  other  end  is 
introduced  as  fiu:  as  possible  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who  is  then 
to  dose  his  lips,  and  to  draw  a  deep  inspiration,  or  else  we  may  blow  into 
the  external  end  of  the  tube.  If  this  procedure  should  excite  violent 
inclination  to  cough,  we  may  assume  that  a  part  of  the  medicament,  at 
least,  has  reached  its  destination,  although,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part 
remains  clinging  to  the  velum-palati  and  pharynx.  The  medicines  most 
frequently  used  in  this  practice  by  Trousseau  are  arg.  nitrat  (gr.  j — ^ij  to 
saoc.  alb.  3  j — ^ij),  calomel  (gr.  x — xx  to  saoc.  3  j — ^ij),  alumen.  (  3  ss — j 
to  sacc.  alb.  3  ij).  At  present,  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  of  a  curved 
tube,  inserted  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  laiynx,  we  can  blow  into  it 
almost  the  whole  of  the  powder. 

Another  procedure,  which  acts  with  tolerable  certainty,  consists  in 
expressing  the  contents  of  a  small  sponge,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a 
little  rod  of  whalebone,  and  saturated  with  solution  of  arg.  nit  (gr.  xx  to 
3  j)  over  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  often  both  instantaneous  and  brilliant,  and  finds  a  striking 
analogue  in  the  efficient  use  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  treat- 
ment of  catarrhal  conjimctivitis. 

An  adept  in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  enjoys  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  assure  himself  by  direct  ocular  observation  of  his  suc- 
cess in  passing  the  sponge  behind  the  epiglottis. 

The  most  recent  and  generally-employed  method  of  producing  the 
direct  action  of  medicaments  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  them  in  solution  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  spray  or  mist  The  apparatus  hitherto  employed  for  this 
purpose  consequently  bear  the  names  of  n6phog^ne,  pulverization, 
[nebulizer],  inhalations  apparatus.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  In 
one,  the  slender  stream  of  liquid  to  be  inhaled  is  driven  forcibly  against 
a  small  convex  disk,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  spray,  as  in  the 
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madime  ci  Sales- Giran  and  its  modifications  bj  Waidenlnargy  ILemn^ 
and  SehifUzkr.  In  the  second  sort,  small  quantities  of  the  liquid  for 
inhalation  are  *^  nebulized ''  bj  the  action  of  a  jet  of  compressed  air. 
Hie  n^hog^dne  of  MaUhieu  is  thus  formed,  as  weU  as  the  more  simple 
and  cheaper  hjdrooonion  of  .Bergaon,  which  I  formerly  used  at  the 
dinique.  Bj  the  hi^pj  ingenuity  of  Si^le  the  apparatus  of  Bergaon 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  substitute  steam  for  the  current  of  compressed 
air,  which  nebulizes  the  medicament.  This  cheap  instrument  of  Si^le^ 
with  its  yarious  modifications,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the 
fragile  retort  of  the  original  for  a  small  boiler  of  tinned  brass,  for  the 
production  of  steam,  has  such  advantages  over  all  other  inhalation  ma- 
diines,  as  to  have  ahnost  uniyeisany  superseded  them.  At  my  dinique, 
instruments  made  on  Si^l^s  principle  are  the  only  ones  in  use.  The 
OQotroversy,  as  to  whether  the  liquid  inhaled  actually  penetrates  into  the 
air  passages,  has  been  decided.  The  &ct  is  beyond  all  doubt  In 
recent  catarrhs,  with  scanty  and  tough  secretion,  it  is  best  to  use  a  solu- 
tioQ  of  sal-ammoniac  or  of  comimon  salt  for  inhalation  (gr.  x — xx.  to 
3  j).  In  catarrh  qf  longer  standing,  in  which  the  secretion  is  more 
a^uous  and  muco-purulent,  a  solution  of  alum  (gr.  v — x  :  ^  j),  tannin 
(gr.  ij — ^x  :  I  j),  argent  nitrat  (gr.  i — x  :  5  j)«  Dming  inhalation  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  staining  the  patient's  £bk»,  a  mask  must  be 
teed,  or  else  an  appliance  such  as  accompanies  the  apparatus  which  we 
employ.  I  am  unable  to  state,  firom  my  own  experience,  whether  the 
inhalations  of  narcotic  solutions  (morphiae  acet  gr.  ^  —  \:  |j),  (tr. 
opii  gr.  ij — iv  :  |  j),  (ext  hyoscyami  gr.  ss — j  :  5  j)  *"^  o^  *^y  mate- 
rial service  in  allaying  the  impulse  to  cough. 

By  exaggerated  praise  of  the  treatment  by  inhalation,  a  discovery  of 
real  value  has  been  retarded  rather  than  advanced,  and  indeed  has  been 
d^eoL  brought  into  positive  discredit  in  the  estimation  of  discreet  and 
tiboughtful  men,  who  have  £Euled  in  verifying  the  brilliant  success 
daimed  for  it  in  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  air-passages. 
However,  ^  in  CTtiptying  the  bath,  one  need  not  spill  the  baby."  The  in- 
troduction of  the  inhalation  apparatus  does  not  mark  a  new  era  in  thera- 
peutics;  nevertheless,  obstinate,  inveterate  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
catarriis,  which  hitherto  have  resisted  all  modes  of  treatment,  are  now 
frequently  cured,  after  persevering  uihalation  of  a  solution  of  alum  or  of 
oitiate  of  silver. 

Spray-baths  and  inhalation-rooms  have  been  established  of  late  in 
many  well-known  watering-places,  particularly  at  the  ^'brine-baths" 
(Soolbadem),  The  most  simple  baths  of  brine-spray  are  the  prome- 
nades  and  galleries  along  the  salt-works  of  Rreutznach,  Koesen,  Elmen, 
and  ReidienhalL  The  atmosphere  there  is  heavily  charged  with  a  weak 
sc^ution  of  chloride  of  sodium.     At  Kreutznach  and  Reichenhall  the 
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brine  is  also  nebulized  in  appropriate  dosets,  after  the  method  of  30169- 
Giran,  In  Rehme  (Oejnhausen),  a  saltrspring,  there  is  an  excellent 
spray-bath«  At  Rreutznach,  Reichenhall,  and  Ischl,  be^des  the  spraj, 
the  warm  steam  generated  by  the  boiling  brine  is  also  inhaled.  This 
contains  less  salt  than  the  spray  of  the  salt-works,  and  inhalation  haO. 
Whether,  and  how,  inhalation  of  the  brine-spray  acts  as  a  remedy  for 
laryngeal  catarrh,  is  still  a  question.  Many  patients,  especially  those  in 
the  closets,  complain  of  pain  in  the  eyes,.and  contract  a  conjimctivitis  by 
the  same  process,  whereby  they  hope  to  be  relieved  of  laryngeal  or  brcxa- 
chial  disease,  a  £act  which  has  many  analogues,  should  further  experience 
pronoimce  in  feiyor  of  inhalation  of  brine  in  chronic  laryngitis.  In  pro- 
posing the  inhalation  of  brine  in  this  disease,  the  feet  that  it  contains 
iodine  and  bromine  has  also  been  borne  in  mind.  The  momentary  relief 
obtained  by  the  patient  during,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  inhaling,  is 
attributable  simply  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  mucus  in  air-passages  by 
the  nebulized  liquid,  whereby,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
cough  is  rendered  ^^  looser.''  At  Ems  the  thermal  gases,  and  at  the  sul- 
phur springs,  the  vapor  of  the  richly  sulphureted  w&ters,  have  recraitly 
been  similarly  inhaled.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remeooh 
bered  that  even  Galen  recommended  an  abode  near  Vesuvius  to  the 
'^  phthisical,"  that  they  might  respire  the  moist  sulphureted  vapor  na  it 
rose. 

The  diet  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  must  be  similar  to  that  for 
the  acute ;  salted  articles,  indeed,  particularly  the  roe  of  a  herring  taken 
&5ting,  are  in  especially  good  repute. 

Besides  allaying  the  cough,  the  symptomatic  indication  calls  for  a 
means  of  promptly  relieving  the  nocturnal  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  above 
described.  To  apply  leeches  to  the  throat,  though  often  done,  is  useless. 
The  repeated  application  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  to. the  throat, 
until  the  skin  grows  red,  the  exhibition  of  copious  draughts  of  hot 
liquid,  and,  above  all,  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  are  often  indicated 
and  frequently  are  of  surprising  efficacy.  As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha, 
or  tartar  emetic,  is  to  be  preferred  in  these  cases  to  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  should  be  given  in  efficient  doses  (best  according  to  Hufeland, 
pulv.  rad.  ipea  3  j,  ant.  et  pot.  tart  gr.  j,  scillae.  oxymel  3  iij,  aqua 
I  j  ss ;  shake  well,  a  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes). 

Should  the-  parox^^m  recur,  the  emetic  is  to  be  repeated.  It  is  a 
good  rule  not  to  let  the  child  sleep  too  profoundly,  but,  from  time  to 
time,  to  waken  it  and  let  it  drink.  This  will  often  cause  it  to  expector- 
ate, and  we  thus  prevent  the  accumulation  and  drying  up  of  the  secre- 
tions in  the  rima  glottidis. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

GROUP. — AJS[QISJl    MBMBBANACEA. — ^LASTNOmS    CBUP08A. — ^MEM- 
BRANOUS CBOUP. 

EhiOLOOT. — Croupous  inflaminatioiis  are  iuflanunatoiy  disorders  in 
wluch  a  fibrinous  exudation  which  rapidly  coagulates  is  thrown  out 
upoa  the  finee  sur&oe  of  a  mucous  membrane,  but  which  involves  the 
epcth^um  onlj.  If  the  croup-membrane  thus  formed  be  detached,  the 
epithelium  is  quiddj  reproduced.  No  loss  of  substance  occurs  in  the 
muooas  membrane  itself^  and  no  scar  remains.  The  diphtheritic  process 
IS  abo  eharacterized  by  the  production  of  a  fibrinous  rapidly-coagulable 
exudation,  but  differs  firom  croup,  the  exudation  forming,  not  merely 
upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  within  its  sub- 
stance. The  pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels  exerted  by  this  interstitial 
exudation,  as  well  as  by  the  swollen  elements  of  the  tissue,  results  in 
sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the 
fonnation  of  a  so-called  diphtheritic  eschar,  which,  upon  separating,  oc- 
casions a  loss  of  substance  and  consequent  cicatrix.  Of  these  two 
fivms  of  inflammation  (the  essential  duality  of  which  has  of  late  been 
much  in  dispute),  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  croupous  form  which  ap- 
pears in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  it  is 
ooly  in  rare  and  solitary  instances  of  secondary  croup,  when  that  malady 
forms  part  of  some  general  acute  infectious  disorder,  as  measles,  small- 
pox, typhus,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  diphtheria,  that  a  transition  firom 
croupous  to 'diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observabla  Even  here,  too, 
though  the  pharjnx  may  be  the  seat  of  a  most  exquisite  diphtheria,  it  is 
br  more  common,  and  it  is,  in  fitct,  the  rule,  for  the  laryngeal  inflammar 
tioa  to  retain  the  characteristics  of  true  croup.    (See  chap.  ^'  Diphtheria.'') 

Croup  is  of  fieu'  rarer  occurrence  upon  other  mucous  membranes  than 
upon  those  of  the  air-passages,  and,  during  childhood,  is  almost  ex- 
iSkmvdy  a  disease  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  rarely  affecting  the 
•hreoH  of  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  croupous  pneinnonia,  a  true 
oroup  of  the  air-cells,  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  adults,  in 
whom  primary  croup  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  scarcely  ever  occurs. 

Although  peculiarly  a  disease  of  childhood,  still  the  disposition  to  it 
18  less  during  the  period  of  suckling.  After  the  second  dentition,  too, 
tiie  disease  is  more  rare ;  so  that  the  period  of  greatest  predisposition 
for  croup  lies  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  year  of  life.  Boys 
ire  more  subject  to  it  than  girls ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  vig- 
orous, full-blooded,  blooming  children  are  especially  liable.  On  the 
oootraiy,  tender,  ddicate,  ill-nourished  ofi^ring  of  tuberculous  parent- 
age, with  pale  skin  and  conspicuous  veins  (an  ominous  sign  even  for  the 
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laity),  children  with  a  tendency  to  moist  eruptions,  to  enlarged  Ijmpbii^ 
ics,  or  to  acute  hydrocephalus,  suffer  firom  croup  with  equal  or  even 
greatec  frequence  than  those  who  are  more  robust  It  is  oar  dailj' 
experience  that,  in  the  great  mortality  which  desolates  certain  fa"*n*(!i% 
a  portion  of  the  members  die  of  croup,  and  another  of  hydrooephaloi^ 
while,  in  the  survivors,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  develops  later  in  life  (i 
"Pulm.  Tuberculosis'^).  It  would  appear  that  the  croup  not 
quently  begins  very  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  a  moist  eniptioa  on 
the  head  or  &ce. 

The  croup  is  more  common  in  northerly,  windy,  damp  plaoea^  bo^ 
dering  on  the  water,  than  in  southerly,  warmer,  and  more  protooted 
regions.  Not  unfrequently  we  observe  its  epidemic  appearanoo.  At 
such  times  many  children  are  attacked  even  in  one  small  plaoe^  aiid 
often  several  children  of  the  same  fsunily  in  quick  sucoessioa,  and  bj 
the  most  intense  and  pernicious  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is  this  epidemic  croup  of  the  larynx  which  seems  most  oommonly 
to  be  combined  with  croup  of  the  pharynx.  In  some  croup-epidemioi 
&cts  have  been  observed  which  make  it  somewhat  probaUe  that  tfao 
disease  may  spread  by  contagion.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whetiiar 
there  may  not  have  been  confusion  with  that  highly-contagious  malady, 
epidemic  diphtheria,  in  these  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter  demonstxmte 
the  fact  that  secondary  croup  of  the  larynx  often  accompanies  diphtheria 
of  the  fauces. 

The  exciting  causes  of  croupous  laryngitis  are  in  most  cases  not  to 
be  explained.  Sometimes  the  irritated  condition  of  the  mucous  mem* 
branes,  known  as  '^  a  cold,"  occasions  the  disease.  A  sharp  northerly 
or  northeasterly  wind  stands  in  especially  evil  repute  in  this  reepedL 
We  shall  treat  hereafter  of  the  relation  of  secondary  croup  to  the  infeo-. 
tious  diseases. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  affected  mucous  membrane  shows 
a  varying  degree  of  reddening,  partially  through  ecchymosis,  and  in 
part  through  injection.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  redness  dimin- 
ishes when  the  exudation  increases;  nay,  formerly  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed, based  upon  the  absence  of  inflammatory  reddening  in  croup^ 
that  it  constituted  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  wherein  there  was  no 
hyperemia.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  paUor,  after  death,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  during  life  had  been  hypersemic,  is  principally 
due  to  the  abundance  of  elastic  fibres  in  its  tissues. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  and,  together 
with  the  submucous  tissue,  is  swollen  and  relaxed.  Even  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  seem  moist,  pale,  and  softer.  Very  often  too,  but  not 
always,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cadaver  is  still  covered  with  exu- 
dation.   The  frequent  absence  of  the  croup-membrane,  in  the  bodies  of 
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persons  who  Have  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  has  given  rise 
to  an  artificial  division  into  true  and  &lse  croup,  and  even  to-day  there 
are  many  physicians  who  maintain  that,  in  the  subjects  in  which,  upon 
autopsy,  no  membrane  has  been  found  in  the  laryiix,  the  cause  of  death 
has  not  been  true  croup. 

In  croup,  too,  a  fluid  plasma  first  exudes,  and  it,  of  course,  does  not 
coagulate  imtil  after  exudation.  If  ejected  from  the  body,  either  in  the 
coagulated  or  liquid  form,  on  section  we  find  the  laiynx  to  be  free ;  but 
we  have  to  do  with  exactly  the  same  disease  as  that  in  which  a  coagu- 
lated coating  is  foimd  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  Croupous  exuda- 
tion sometimes  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream ;  sometimes  it  forms 
a  compact,  tough  membrane;  sometimes  it  entirely  lines  the  interior 
surfeuse  of  the  larynx  as  a  continuous  sheet,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchi,  forming  tubular  and  ramifying  dots ; 
sometimes  it  only  presents  isolated  flakes  and  patches,  which  ding  here 
and  there  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  softer  and  thinner  pseudo-membranes  may  generally  be  de- 
tached from  the  mucous  surface  with  ease ;  the  tougher  and  more  co- 
herent ones  ding  more  firmly.  Upon  the  external  surface  of  this  firm, 
strong  substance,  whiph  is  often  more  than  a  line  in  thickness,  we  fre- 
quently may  notice  numerous  red  streaks,  and  points  of  adherent  blood, 
which  correspond  to  small  bleeding  ^pots  of  the  mucous  membrane 
upon  whose  areolar  layer  tiie  exudation  is  situated. 

After  persisting  for.  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  pseudo-membranes 
gradually  become  loosened  by  a  serous  exudation  which  proceeds- from 
the  mucous  sur&ce,  and  are  expelled  either  in  tiie  form  of  continuous 
tubes  and  sheets,  or  in  small  flakes  and  patches. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  epitiidium  is  soon  reproduced,, 
and  tiie  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  condition.. 
In  other  cases,  a  fresh  membrane  succeeds  upon  tiie  fall-  of  the  first  one, 
and  thus  tiie  process  may  be  many  times  repeated,  imtil  the  disease  ex- 
hausts itself^  or  imtil  tiie  patient  succumba 

The  membrane  of  croup  consists  microscopically  of  amorphous  or 
findy-fibrillated  fibrin,  in  which  numerous  yoimg  cells  have  been  en- 
tangled during  tiie  process  of  its  excretion. 

The  frequent  association  of  pharyngeal  croup  with  croup  of  the 
larynx  has  a  very  imporbmt  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  but  also  upon  tiie  physiological  duddation  of  its  symptoms. 
The  French  do  not  acknowledge  any  case  as  true  croup,  where  this  com- 
plication is  absent;  calling  all  otiiers  £alse  croup.  Since  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  subject  in  Grermany,  it  has  been  found  that  the  co- 
existence of  botii  forms  of  tiie  malady,  although  extremdy  frequent,  is 
by  no  means  constant 
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lu  the  bodies  of  croupous  children  we  may  almost  always  find  intense 
hjperaemia  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  bronchial  ca 
tarrh  with  copious  secretion,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  not  uncommonly 
croup  of  the  bronchi,  spots  of  pneumonia,  atelectasis,  with  both  veacular 
and  interstitial  emphysema.  It  will  be  shown,  hereafter,  that  such  con- 
ditions are  in  a  great  measure  the  necessary  consequences  of  kiyngeal 
croup. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^In  many  instances  prodromata  give  warn- 
ing of  the  attack.  The  child  is  cross  and  feverish ;  is  hoarse,  and  coughs 
with  suspicious  tona  Such  sjmiptoms  alone,  however,  may  be  of  little 
moment,  being  quite  as  indicative  of  the  approach  of  an  insignificant 
laiyngeal  catarrh,  as  of  the  onset  of  one  of  the'  most  fatal  disorders  of 
childhood.  Even  thus  early,  however,  an  observant  physician  may  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  In  all  cases  examine  the  fauces  forthwith, 
although  the  child  do  not  complain  of  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Should  we  find  them  swollen,  and  spotted  here  and  thero  with  small, 
firm,  white  patches,  we  have  before  us  the  signs  of  incipient  croup, 
while  the  same  sjmiptom,  accompanied  by  persistent  sneezing,  and  by  a 
profuse  flow  from  the  nose,  is  equally  characteristic  of  laryngeal  catarrh. 
A  further  diagnostic  point  is  found  in  the  predisposition  of  the  individuaL 
J£  a  child  habitually  grows  hoarse  and  coughs  with  a  bark  upon  taking 
cold,  but  never  exhibits  other  sign  of  croup ;  if  his  brothers  and  sisters 
show  no  tendency  toward  the  disease,  we  may  feel  less  concern  for  him, 
than  for  one  who  ah-eady  has  suffered  an  attack,  or  who  has  lost  a 
brother  or  sister  by  this  malady.  These  prodromata  may  precede  the 
attack  itself  by  one  or  two  days.  They  are  absent,  however,  in  very 
many  cases,  die  disease  setting  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  all  its 
terrors.  Late  in  the  evening,  generally,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  child  is  roused  from  his  sleep  with  a  harsh,  hoarse,  inaudible  voice, 
the  deep,  soft  note  of  which  breaks  into  shrill,  piercing  discord,  as  the 
swollen  vocal  chords,  already  frequently  coated  by  exudation,  come  for  an 
instant  into  contact  The  cough,  which  was  short  and  sharp  in  the 
beginning,  soon  becomes  harsh,  hoarse,  and  is  no  longer  barking,  except 
when,  upon  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  the  air  in  its  exit  stretches  the 
chords,  and  causes  them  to  bulge.  At  last  the  cough  loses  all  sound. 
We  see  the  child  cough  and  speak ;  we  hear  nothing. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  which  are,  and  indeed  must  be,  entirely 
identical  with  those  of  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  wliich  owe  their  origin 
to  the  thickening  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  from  incipient 
palsy  of  the  muscles,  by  which  they  are  stretched,  and  to  the  exudation 
which  coats  them,  there  is  dyspnoea,  a  persistent,  perilous  dyspnoea,  char- 
acteristic of  croup,  and  rarely  seen  in  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  and  only 
then  as  a  transitory  symptom,     This  dyspnoea,  which  proceeds  from  nar- 
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rowing  of  the  glottis,  and  the  occurrence  of  which,  where  there  is  no 
false'membrane,  requires  further  explanation,  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily 
confounded  with  any  other  form  of  impeded  respiration.  In  the  first 
plfu;e,  it  is  tremendously  laborious.  The  efforts  made  by  the  child,  in 
order  to  draw  breath,  are  very  evident  Every  muscle,  which  can  aid 
in  expanding  the  chest,  is  called  into  vehement  action.  He  sits  up, 
extends  his  spinal  column,  so  as  more  effectually  to  dilate  the  thorax  by 
upheaval  6f  the  ribs.  In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort,  tihe  air  can  pass 
but  slowly  through  the  contracted  rima  glottidis.  The  breathing  is  re- 
markably protracted  and  tedious,  and  hence,  of  course,  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  dyspnoea  from  other  causes  (pneumonia,  for  instance, 
where  the  muscles  of  respiration  have  no  abnormal  obstacle  to  over- 
come). It  also  gives  rise  to  an  exceedingly  characteristic  wheezing  or 
sawing  sound,  which,  if  once  heard,  will  always  be  recognized  in  future. 

During  these  laborious  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  levatores  alae  nasi 
contract,  dilating  the  nostrils  (for,  without  this  instinctive  muscular  ac- 
tion, the  nostrils  would  tend  to  dose,  from  the  rapid  rare£EK^on  of  the 
air  within  the  nose).  This  "  working  of  the  nostrils,"  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  dyspnoea  of  croup. 

Besides  this,  however,  there  is  another  and  characteristic  sign  of 
croup,  which  is  known  even  to  the  laity,  and  which  depends  upon  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  within  the  thorax,  when  dilated  during  stricture  of  the 
glottis.  We  see,  namely,  that  with  every  inspiration  the  epigastrium, 
instead  of  projectiAg,  is  strongly  and  deeply  depressed.  When  the  air 
within  the  chest  becomes  rarefied,  the  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  surface 
of  the  diaphragm  becoming  far  lighter  than  that  upon  its  abdominal 
surfEu^e,  it  yields,  and  is  forcibly  pushed  upward,  the  xyphoid  and  costal 
cartilages  being  likewise  drawn  in  by  the  inspiration.  This,  too,  is 
easy  of  comprehension,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  the  mechanism  of  normal 
respiration.  If  the  air  can  enter  the  air-passages  with  freedom,  the  diar 
phragm,  upon  contracting,  causes  its  para  tendinea  to  descend,  but  pro- 
duces no  incurvation  of  the  ribs ;  for  their  resisting  power  is  far  greater 
than  that  encoimtered  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  or 
in  the  feeble  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

If,  however,  the  tendinous  centre  be  drawn  up  by  the  rare&ction  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  if  it  be  only  fixed  and  hindered  from  moving 
downward,  the  inspiratory  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm 
miist  then,  of  necessity,  cause  the  arch  of  the  ribs  to  curve  inward. 
The  desire  to  draw  breath,  the  efforts  to  do  so,  and  the  desperation 
which  its  fruitless  exertions  produce,  are  evinced  in  the  entire  being 
of  the  duld.  Now  it  b^s  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  into  the  arms  of  its 
taam^  and  from  its  narBe  to  be  put  to  bed  again.  The  greatest  terror 
ii  Ihj^lbled  ia  ili  aimier;  H  beats  aboiit^  thro ws  itself  hither  and  thither, 
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clutches  at  its  throat,  pulls  at  its  tongue,  as  if  to  remove  the  obstacle  to 
its  breathing.  The  fifice  is  distorted  and  bedewed  with  sweat  ^The 
look  of  a  child  sick  of  croup  is,  above  all  things,  sad  and  piteous. 

The  circumstance,  that  children  often  die  of  croup,  who,  during  lif^ 
evinced  signs  of  the  greatest  dyspnoea,  but  in  whom,  after  death,  neithei 
pseudo-membrane  nor  considerable  swelling,  either  of  mucous  membrane 
or  of  the  submucous  tissue,  could  be  discovered,  has  given  rise  to  the 
impression  that,  in  these  cases,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  has  constricted  the  glottis.  This  view  is  contradictory  to  patl|0- 
logical  and  physiological  £Eict 

In  all  severe  inflammation  of  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  we  find 
not  only  the  submucous,  and  subserous  cellular  tissues,  but  also  the 
muscles  covered  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  infiltrated  with  serum,  sod- 
den, and  pale.  Even  a  priori^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  muscles  in 
this  condition  should  be  capable  of  a  spasmodic  contraction,  and  Ho- 
kitansky  declares  his  opinion,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  that 
"  the  infiltrated,  pale,  relaxed  muscular  tissue,  in  croupous  inflammation, 
is  stricken  with  palsy."  That  muscles  in  this  condition  really  do  lose 
their  contractile  power,  is  shown  by  the  paralytic  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  in  pleurisy,  and  in  the  loss  of  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testine in  peritonitis,  or  dysentery,  from-  palsy  of  the  intestinal  muscles, 
covered  by  the  inflamed  mucous  or  serous  membrana  These,  and 
many  other  analogous  observations,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  laryngeal  muscles  should  be  spasmodically  cpntracted,  instead 
of  palsied,  wher^  their  mucous  covering  is  inflamed.  Section  of  the 
par-vagum  nerve,  in  young  animals  (an  operation  originally  practised 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose),  furnishes  absolute  proof^  that  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  produces  dyspnoea;  nay,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  in  consequence  of  this  experiment  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  croupous  dyspnoea,  is  attended  by  such  similar  long-drawn  whistling 
inspiratory  efforts,  and  other  signs,  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  con- 
ditions must  strike  the  most  indifferent  beholder.  But  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  makes  it  certain,  that  a  forded 
effort  at  inspiration  will  contract  or  dose  the  glottis,  unless  it  be  held 
open  by  muscular  action.  In  childhood,  we  do  not  find  that  triangular 
space,  boimded  by  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretching  for- 
ward, and  inward,  to  the  processus  vocales,  known  as  the  para  respiror 
toria  of  Longet,  In  children,  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  has  oo 
extension,  the  glottis  forming  a  small  cleft,  running  antero-posteriorly, 
and  bounded  by  the  membranous  expansion  of  the  vocal  chords.  These 
membranes  lying  obliquely  opposed,  one  to  the  other,  imless  the  glottis 
be  held  open  by  muscular  action,  the  effect  of  an  energetic  inludation 
must  be  to  contract,  and  dose  the  deft,  by  rarefying  the  air  within  the 
trachea. 
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in  any  juvenile  larynx  which  we  may  cut  out  Ct  the  body,  the  glottis 
is  capable  of  being  completely  closed  by  the  application  of  powerful 
suction  to  the  trachea.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  croup,  for  us  to  know  whether  &lse  membranes  occlude  the 
glottis,  or  whether  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  by  cedematous  infil- 
tration, be  the  main  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  we  must  carefully  note 
whether  inspiration  and  expiration  are  in  equal  degree  obstructed,  or 
whether  inspiration  alone  be  laborious,  and  expiration  free.  In  the 
former,  and  most  common  case,  &lse  ipembiunes  dog  the  rima  glottidis, 
impeding  both  exit  and  entrance  of  the  air ;  in  the  latter,  crippling  of 
the  muscles  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  dyspnoea.  Upon  rare&ction  of  the 
air  within  the  trachea  during  inspiration,  the  inflowing  current,  through 
the  nose  and  mouth,  forces  the  folds  of  the  glottis  together ;  but  expira- 
tion follows  freely,  as  the  air,  when  expired,  drives  the  vocal  chords  apart, 
without  any  need  of  muscular  aid.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  which  open  the  rima  glottidis,  are  more 
easily  paralzyed  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which 
covers  them,  takes  part  in  the  inflammation.  Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  why 
those  cases  of  croup,  which  the  French  alone  admit  to  be  true  croup, 
cases  in  which  croup-membrane  can  be  seen  upon  the  pharynx,  must  be 
by  hr  the  most  dai^rous. 

The  wide  gaping  of  the  glottis  during  inspiration,  when  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  are  acting  normally,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  convince 
myself  as  often  as  I  have  looked  in  the  laryngoscope,  has  materially 
strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  my  theory,  that  palsy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  forms  an  important  element  in  the  dyspnoea 
of  croup. 

It  is  dilBScult  to  say  whether  any  real  pain  in  the  larynx  forms  a 
symptom  of  croup.  The  clutching  of  the  child  at  its  throat  may  depend 
upon  the  desire  to  remove  the  impediment  to  its  breathing,  which  it  in- 
stinctively perceives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  expectora- 
tion, which  is  usually  scanty,  rarely  contains  masses  of  shreds,  or  of  cohe- 
rent £dse  membrane.  The  pulse,  at  first,  is  generally  full,  hard,  and  of 
moderately  increased  frequence ;  the  fece  is  flushed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  elevated. 

Croup,  in  a  great  many  cases,  exhibits  decided  remissions  in  the 
morning,  and  through  the  course  of  the  day,  which  might  almost  seem 
Intermissions.  (Hence  the  homoeopathists  promise  that  their  medicines 
wiH  not  evince  their  wonderful  effect  until  after  a  lapse  of  several  hours.) 
Toward  morning  the  respiration  becomes  more  free.  The  voice  returns. 
The  cough  is  less  frequent  \  it  is  hoarse,  but  not  without 'sound.  The 
fever  abates;  the  general  condition  appears  almost  imdisturbed;  and 
only  the  thin  piping,  or  the  still  suspicious  tone  of  the  cough,  remains. 
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to  recall  to  mind  the  scene  of  terror  of  the  previous  night  Bjit  be- 
ware of  building  too  great  hopes  upon  these  remissions.  The  coming 
night  may  bring  with  it  a  repetition  of  the  same  symptoms,  and  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child.  The  continuance  of  fever,  even 
if  only  moderate,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  pseudo-membrane  in 
the  pharynx,  should  excite  the  greatest  solidtuda 

Sometimes  the  croup  exhibits  this  rhythmical  type  throughout  its  eii- 
tire  duration,  bad  nights  following  upon  tolerable  days ;  in  £fttal  cases, 
the  remissions  becoming  more  and  more  incomplete,  and  the  nocturnal 
exacerbations  growing  more  and  'more  formidable.  In  other  instances, 
which  are  £gu*  more  dangerous,  the  symptoms  of  croup  run  a  continuous 
course  from  the  beginning.  The  remission  expected  in  the  morning 
fails  to  appear,  and  death  may  ensue  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
dajTS. 

When,  instead  of  abating,  the  malady  tends  to  terminate  im£eivor* 
ably  (an  event  but  too  common  in  croup),  the  scene  changes.  The 
flushed  hce  of  the  child  grows  pallid,  the  lips  lose  their  color,  the  eye, 
which  hitherto  has  been  gazing  anxiously  about  it,  assumes  a  drowsy 
expression.  Quite  frequently  spontaneous  vomiting  sets  in,  while  the 
emetics  which  we  administer  remain  without  effect,  and  the  child  grows 
insensible  to  sinapisms  and  other  cutaneous  stimulants.  The  respiq^ 
tion  becomes  diminished,  and  now  the  whistling  sound  of  inspiratioii 
often  ceases ;  the  child  lies  exhausted  in  a  half-slumber ;  the  symptoms 
of  croup  seem  gone.  It  seems  to  have  no  more  dyspnoea,  until,  upon 
awakening  from  sleep,  or  after  coughing,  it  involimtarily  attempts  to 
draw  a  long  breath.  Then  the  glottis  closes ;  the  child,  once  more  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  springs  up,  props  itself  up  with  its  hands,  looks 
desperately  aroimd  it,  anew  makes  violent  efforts  to  draw  breath,  and 
finally  sinks  back  again  exhausted,  and  &SI3  into  a  state  of  semi-sonmo- 
lence.  (In  young  animals  in  which  th^  par  vagum  nerves  have  been 
cut,  we  observe  precisely  these  phenomena.  Respiration  almost  free  as 
long  as  they  breathe  quickly ;  respiration  impeded  in  the  highest  degree 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  draw  a  deep  breath — a  condition  easily  un- 
derstood after  the  above  explanation.) 

These  changes  in  the  child's  condition  are  a  result  of  gradual  blood- 
poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  overcharge  of  the  blood  ^vith  this  gas  form- 
ing one  of  the  main  soiux^es  of  danger  from  this  disease. 

The  above-described  train  of  symptoms  is  by  no  means  due  to  en- 
gorgement of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  (as  has  been  generally  assumed), 
nor  is  a  child  with  croup  ever  cjranotic  from  impeded  respiration  alone, 
excepting  when,  in  the  act  of  coughing,  the  flow  of  blood  within  the 
jugulars  is  arrested  by  compression  of  tiie  contents  of  the  thorax.  A 
child  with  croup  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pale  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
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order,  and  the  pallor  continues  until,  as  palsj  of  the  heart  sets  in,  the 
contents  of  the  arteries  grow  less  and  less,  the  veins  fuller  and  fuller, 
and  thus  a  livid  tinge  is  imparted  to  the  pallid  lips.  As  the  blood  of 
the  veins  within  the  thorax  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  upon 
the  veins  without,  the  tendency  of  the  elastic  lung  being  to  contract, 
and  thus  to  cause  the  vessels  which  border  upon  it  to  expand ;  as  with 
each  deep  inspiratory  effort  the  power  of  suction  of  the  lung  grows 
stronger  (since  the  draught  increases  as  the  lung  expands),  this  suction 
must  reach  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity;  blood  will  be  drawn  with 
greatest  power  from  the  external  veins  into  those  within  the  thorax, 
when  any  one  with  constricted  glottis  rarefies  the  air  within  his  lungs  by 
trying  to  draw  a  long  breath.  Cyunosis  and  obstructed  evacuation  of 
the  cerebral  veins  can  never  take  place  in  this  way.  The  process  must 
always  have  an  opposite  effect 

When  inspiration  and  expiration  meet  with  equal  obstruction,  the 
circulation  is  somewhat  differently  affected.  As  the  glottis  becomes  so 
much  occluded  by  fjEilse  membrane,  that  very  little  air  can  enter  into,  or 
escape  from,  the  lungs,  inspiration  and  expiration  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  all  the  auxiliaries  at  command.  Now,  as  we  are  able 
to  expel  our  breath  with  greater  force  than  we  can  inhale  it,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forced  expiration  over  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
.  thorax  outweighs  that  of  the  forced  inspiration,  and  then,  indeed,  cyano- 
sis takes  place. 

Since  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  limgs  depends  prindpaUy 
upon  the  renewal  of  air  contained  in  the  air-vesides,  and  as  the  blood 
does  not  give  out  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  oxygen,  unless  the  air 
within  the  vesicles  contain  less  of  carbonic  acid  and  more  of  oxygen 
than  the  blood  in  the  plexus  of  capillaries  about  it,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  incomplete  respiration  in  croup,  and  of  the  imperfect  ren- 
ovation of  the  air  in  the  vesicles  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid  which  inces- 
santly forms  in  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it  into  the  air  of  the  vesicles 
which  is  already  overcharged  with  it.  The  symptoms  described  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  croup,  the  carbonic  add  created  within  the  body  itsdf  poisons  the 
patient,  while  in  the  other  case  the  poison  is  breathed  with  the 
atmosphere. 

In  fatal  cases,  death  almost  always  tdooa  plaoa  inOk  1ii6  smiptoms 
described,  through  the  gradual  eBtaUUhnienii. 
consequence  of  carbomo«cid  poMoning;   J 
of  aur  to  the  lungs  jdbj  be  suddenljr  ipM 
of  a  piece  of  loosened  membiaae  baf 
by  suffocation  may  ensua 

If  the  croup  take  a  turn  for  Ae  be 
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place  graduallj  with  occasional  expectoration  of  quantities  of  tougb 
sputum,  containing  a  more  or  less  profuse  admixture  of  flakes  of  coagu- 
lum — the  cough  becoming  easier,  the  voice  louder,  the  symptoms  of 
narcotism  disappearing,  as  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  subsides. 

In  other  instances,  however,  wliich  are  &r  less  numerous  than  is 
generally  supposed,  large  masses  of  pseudo-membrane,  and  often  tubular 
casts  of  the  substance,  are  thrown  out  after  violent  coughing,  retching, 
and  vomiting,  so  that  the  breathing,  till  now  extremely  oppressed,  sud- 
denly becomes  much  more  free.  The  child  is  safe  from  immediate 
danger,  if  a  reproduction  of  the  exudation  do  not  once  more  occlude 
tlie  glottis,  or  a  new  exacerbation  of  the  inflammation  again  produce 
cedema  of  the  laiyngeal  muscles. 

After  subsidence  of  the  croupous  process  in  the  larynx,  when  its  durar 
tion  has  been  somewhat  protracted,  many  children  perish  from  h3rperssmia 
and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  of  bronchial  catarrh.  The  comparatively 
ill  success  of  tracheotomy,  after  protracted  croup,  is  entirely  due  to  these 
complications,  the  frequence  of  which  we  can  easily  show  to  be  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  previous  disease.  When  the  thorax  is  expanded,  and 
the  alveoli  are  made  to  dilate  without  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  pene- 
trate into  them,  the  air  already  contained  in  the  bronchi  and  air  Ttesicles 
must  be  expanded  and  rarefied.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and 
inner  wall  of  the  air-vesicles  during  croup  are  thus  placed  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  a  portion  of  external  skin  imder  a  cupping^lass. 
Hj^raemia  and  increased  secretion  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  sus- 
pension or  diminution  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  are  habitu- 
ally subjected.  The  circumstance  recentiy  urged  by  JBohn  and  Gerhardt 
in  their  tvvo  valuable  works  upon  croup,  that  bronchial  catarrh  invariably 
and  promptiy  associates  itself  with  croupous  laryngitis  with  constricted 
glottis,  seems  to  me  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  genetic  connection  of  the 
two  processes.  With  regard  to  the  croupous  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
however,  which  complicate  laryngeal  croup  in  many  cases,  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  opening  words  of  this  text-book,  it 
is  catarrhal  inflammation  only  which  arises  in  consequence  of  vascular 
engorgement  of  a  mucous  membrane*  I  shall  repeatedly  recur  to  the 
impropriety  of  regarding  other  forms  of  inflammation  as  an  exaggeration 
or  a  consequence  of  simple  hyperaemia.  "  That  the  danger  from  croupous 
laryngitis  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  bronchial 
catarrh "  is  perfectiy  admissible ;  that,  however,  in  real  croup,  "  death 
always  proceeds  from  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneimionia "  (JBohn)  is  cer- 
tainly an  exaggeration.     The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  croup  which 

*  I  have  no  objectiona  to  make  against  the  opinions  of  authors  who  do  not  consider 
caturrh  as  an  inflammation,  but  rather  as  derangement  of  secretion,  characterized  by 
swelling  and  succulence. 
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complicates  measles,  small-poz,  scarlatina,  epidemic  dip&theria,  and  other 
infectious  disorders,  will  be  described  hereafter  when  treating  of  the 
diseases  themselves. 

Diagnosis. — ^We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  croup  and  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  have  also  shown 
in  what  respects  the  two  diseases  diflfer.  We  have  merely  to  add  that 
the  phar3aigeal  patches  of  croup  membrane  are  of  nearly  as  great  diag- 
nostic value  as  the  masses  of  membranous  exudation  discharged  by 
coughing  or  vomiting ;  that  dyspnoea  is  rare  in  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  is 
never  persistent,  nor  is  there  often  much  fever,  while  in  croup,  fever 
never  £eu1s. 

Pboonosis. — Children  who  have  passed  their  seventh  year  may 
survive  attacks  of  croupous  lar3mgitis  of  the  utmost  intensity,  but  during 
the  earlier  years  of  life  croup  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  dis- 
eases. We  have  already  remarked  that  the  dazzling  reports  of  cures  of 
which  many  practitioners  boast  are  to  be  accepted  with  caution,  most 
of  them  being  based  upon  an  error  in  diagnosia 

The  epidemic  appearance  of  croup  undoubtedly  renders  the  bad 
prognosis  of  the  disease  still  worse,  and  though  it  would  be  going  too  ^ 
to  pronoimce  croupous  lar3mgitis,  complicated  by  croup  of  the  phaiynx, 
absolutely  mortal,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  compHcation  renders 
our  prognosis  still  more  grave. 

Among  the  symptoms,  the  terror,  the  restlessness,  the  full  pulse,  the 
flushed  £Eice,  the  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  are  of  £bh  less  prognostic  impor- 
tance than  the  first  indications  of  commencing  blood  poisoning.  If  the 
£Btce  grow  pale,  the  lips  colorless,  the  child  drowsy,  the  sensorium  be- 
numbed ;  if  an  emetic  remain  without  action ;  or  ii^  on  the  other  hand, 
vomiting  spontaneously  set  in,  we  are  rarely  justified  in  expecting  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  malady. 

Treatment. — ^Prophylaxis  against  croupous  lar3mgitis  requires  the 
measures  already  recommended  for  protection  against  laryngeal  catarrh. 
Never  shut  up  a  child  permanentiy  in  its  chamber  because  it  has  once 
had  anT  attack  of  croup,  nor  accustom  it  to  too  much  clothing.  Mean- 
while, however,  teach  the  mother  not  to  let  herself  be  deceived  by  bright 
sunshine  alone,  nor  to  send  the  child  out  without  paying  attention  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  When  there  is  decided  predisposition  to  croup, 
watch  the  weather-cock,  and  keep  the  child  from  exposure  to  a  rude 
northerly  or  northeasterly  wind.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  child 
within  doors  after  sunset  Finally,  cold  washing  of  the  throat  and  breast, 
provided  that  the  skin  be  afterward  carefully  dried,  is  a  capital  prophy- 
lactic where  there  is  predisposition  to  croup. 

As  the  real  causes  of  croup  are  obscure,  the  causal  indications  cannot, 
in  most  instances,  be  met    Among  the  laity  it  is  considered  a  aetfief^ 
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fact  that  the  croup  is  the  result  of  ^  taking  cold.'*  With  true  fitnaticisin, 
the  moment  that  a  child  becomes  hoarse,  an  incredible  quantity  of  hot 
sweet  milk  (which  is  here  preferred  to  elder-tea)  is  poured  down  his 
throat  Not  until  the  child  begins  to  sweat  do  thej  bdieve  him  safe, 
and  the  foe  (often  an  imaginary  one)  driven  firom  the  field.  The 
teachers  of  the  hydropathic'  school  claim  similar  results  from  envelopment 
of  the  body  in  wet  doths,  by  means  of  which,  ^^  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  they  attain  the  most  brilliant  success,*'  .by  thus  restoring  the  re- 
pressed action  of  the  skin. 

Granting,  however,  that  many  cases  of  croup  arise  from  chilling  of 
the  surface,  the  disease  is  not  so  simple  a  one,  the  nutritive  disorder  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  of  far  too  grave  a  nature  to  admit  of  restorar 
tion  by  the  mere  production  of  diaphoresis.  In  catarrh  it  may  be  other- 
wise. Where  hypersemia  alone  has  sufficed  to  swell  the  mucous 
membrane,  active  solicitation  of  the  blood  to  the  sur&ce  may  produce  a 
depletion  from  the  same  and  cure  the  complaint. 

As,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  laity  to  distuiguish  be- 
tween the  two  maladies,  and  as  even  the  physician  is  often  obliged  to 
reserve  his  decision  when  first  called  to  see  a  child  su£fering  from 
hoarseness,  a  barking  cough,  and  sudden  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  it  is  wdl, 
in  such  emergencies,  while  awaiting  the  doctor,  to  give  the  child  hot 
drinks,  to  cover  liim  warmly,  and  to  apply  a  succession  of  hot,  moist 
sponges  to  the  throat  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  instances,  espe- 
cially of  epidemic  croup,  the  inflammation  seems  to  be  propagated  frcHn 
the  pharyngeal  surface  into  the  laiynx.  If,  then,  croupous  patches  be 
visible  upon  the  fiauces,  the  utmost  energy  is  demanded  on  the  part  of 
the  physician.  He  must  not  content  himself  with  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  over  the  throat,  as  such  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 
Let  him  rather  remove  the  false  membrane  from  the  tonsils,  and 
thoroughly  cauterize  the  afifected  part  This  treatment  is  much  more  to 
be  relied  on,  and  (perhaps  frx)m  the  astringent  action  of  the  caustic)  is 
one  of  the  surest  of  antiphlogistics. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  disease  itself,  many  phy- 
sicians, especially  country  ones,  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  leeches, 
and  emetics,  and  of  forthwith  applying  one  or  both  articles,  if  the 
smallest  trace  of  pseudo-membrane  be  discoverable.  The  leeches  are 
to  moderate  the  inflammation ;  the  emetic  to  remove  the  exudation. 
Hardly  any  one  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  treat  croup  expectantly, 
and  to  wait  until  special  incidents  in  tlie  disease  shall  call  for  special 
measures.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  homoeopaths  that  we  owe  the  discovery, 
that  even  a  child  with  the  croup  may  get  well  without  leeches  or 
emetics.  Leeches  .(of  which  we  apply  one  or  two  upon  the  manubrium 
stemi,  or  throat  of  a  child  under  a  year  old,  increasing  them  in  number 
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aooording  to  the  age)  are,  moreover,  of  exoeedinglj  doubtful  assistance 
iD  croupi  In  £eir  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  directly 
huitfuL  Their  recommendation  is,  in  great  measure,  supported  upon  the 
enooeous  view  that  hjpersemia  and  inflammation  are  identical,  hence 
abstractioa  of  blood  will  alia j  inflammation.  A  really  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  not  interrupted  by  blood-letting,  although  it  may  moderate  the 
odUatend  hypersemia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  spot ;  however,  if  a 
stasis  of  the  Uood  take,  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
if  its  circulation  be  interrupted,  the  blood  flows  with  greater  force  into 
the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  and  produces  in  them  transuda-. 
tioii,  swelling,  and  oedema. 

We  have  shown  that  a  part  of  the  danger  in  croup  proceeds  from 
sudi  swelling  and  infiltration ;  hence,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  vigor- 
ous, blooming  child  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  we  may  apply  a  few 
leedies  to  the  manubrium  stemL  They  must  never  be  applied  over  the 
larynx,  as  at  that  point  the  bleeding  is  hard  to  stanch.  In  all  cases 
we  should  apply  the  leeches  ourselves,  or  employ  an  expert  to  do  it, 
who  can  dieck  haemorrhage.  AiAong  puny,  badly-nourished  children, 
leeches  are  contraindicated.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  a  child,  whidi  he  will  require  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease 
to  enable  him  to  expectorate  with  vigor.  Blood-letting  has  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  exudation. 

With  r^ard  to  the  employment  of  emetics,  the  revulsive  action 
through  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  upon  croup  is 
altogether  problematia  Still  less  may  we  promise  ourselves  help  from 
their  diaphoretic  effect  They  are  only  indicated  where  obstructing 
ercup-membranes  play  a  part  in  prodtidng  the  dyspnoea^  and  vohen 
the  ehild^s  effhrts  at  coughing  are  insufficient  to  expel  them.  We 
have  stated,  in  describing  the  sjmiptoms,  that  impeded  ea^iration 
ihauld  cause  us  to  infer  that  the  glottis  is  becoming  choked  by  false 
membrane.  We,  therefore,  would  lay  great  stress  upon  this  symptom 
•8  an  indication  for  emetics.  As  the  formation  of  pseudo-membrane 
vokj  take  place  at  a  very  early  period,  an  emetic,  if  indicated,  may  be 
given  early  in  the  disease.  In  treating  croup,  preference  is  given  to 
sulp&ate  of  copper  over  tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  with  reason.  Beware,  however,  of  giving  this  remedy  in  doses  too 
snail,  far  it  may  then  act  with  imcertainty,  and  is  much  more  apt  to 
opemte  as  a  poison  than  when  used  in  fiiU  doses.  We  prescribe  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  two  oimces  of  water, 
and  let  the  child  take  a  large  teaspoonfiil  of  it  every  five  minutes  until 
Tomiting  sets  in.  The  more  complete  the  remission  after  the  vomiting, 
the  more  the  membrane  thrown  out,  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we 
for  repeating  the  emetic,  should  the  peculiar  dyspnoea  above  described 
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recur.  If  there  should  be  no  remissioii,  should  no  croup- membrane  be 
expelled,  or  if  the  expiratory  act  be  firee  from  impediment,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  emetic  is  contraindicated.  This  rule  is  often  broken.  How 
often  do  we  see  children  incessantly  dosed  with  different  salts  of  copper, 
even  when  they  have  ceased  to  vomit,  and  they  can  do  no  more  service ! 
They  lie  bathed  to  the  armpits  in  the  bluish  fluid  which,  mixed  witih 
curdled  milk,  flows  from  their  bowels,  and  in  vain  turn  away  their  head 
and  push  away  the  spoon  containing  the  repulsive  medicine  which  gives 
them  so  much  griping  and  distress. 

The  application  of  cold  deserves  a  full. trial,  in  the  shape  of  cold 
compresses,  quickly  changed,  laid  upon  the  throat  of  the  child,  as  soon 
as  the  sigtis  of  croupous  laryngitis  appear.  In  fEunilies  where  thep*  are 
not  afraid  to  use  this  treatment,  we  shall  have  a  hr  more  happy  result 
than  in  houses  in  which  the  prejudice  against  it  is  not  to  be  overoome. 
The  employment  of  cold  to  the  skin  in  inflammation  of  internal  organs, 
as  first  recommended  by  ITitoisch  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  seems  indeed 
to  act  as  A  direct  antiphlogistic ;  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  compre- 
hend what  effect  it  can  have  upon  on  organ  separated  from  it  by  skin 
and  muscle,  experience  has  here  more  right  to  respect  than  physiological 
abstract  reasoning.  (See  treatment  of  pneumonia.)  The  Buiaticism  of 
the  hydropaths  in  this  matter,  who,  while  applying  cold  to  an  inflamed 
part,  are  loath  to  refrain  from  other  hydropathic  measures,  has  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

We  have  already  recommended  touching  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  direct  antiphlogistic,  and  now, 
after  personal  experience,  cannot  sufficiently  urge  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  the  lunar  caustic  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  as  has  been  much  practised  in  France,  and  but  too  little  resorted 
to  among  ourselves.  JBretonneau^  with  whom  this  local  treatment  of 
croup  originated,  uses  a  curved  rod  of  whalebone,  with  a  small  sponge 
made  £ast  to  its  lower  end.  This  is  dipped  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (  3  ss  to  3  ij).  We  press  down  the  tongue  of  the 
child,  and  endeavor  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  glottis  with  the  sponge. 
There  the  sponge  is  immediately  compressed  by  the  muscular  contrao- 
tion  which  takes  place,  whereby  certainly  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  if 
only  a  small  one,  arrives  in  the  larynx. 

It  is  doubtful  if  calomel  have  indeed  an  antiphlogistic,  or  even  a 
specific  effect  upon  croup,  although  I  cannot  deny  that  very  high 
authority  is  inclined  to  credit  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  agent  in  its 
treatment ;  nor  that  I  m3rself  make  use  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain 
of  calomel  every  two  hours,  in  most  cases  of  this  disease,  while  my  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  shun  the  too  customary  employment  of  small 
doses  of  tartar«metic  and  sulphate  of  copper  (tart  stib.  gr.  i ;  aquas, 
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3  i — S.  3  i.  2  h.).  (CuprL  sulp.  gr.  i ;  aquas,  |  i ;  &  3  i  2  h.)  Sulphuret 
of  potassiiim  (Q  potas.  sulp.  3ss. — 3j;  aquae;  sjrup  simplia  a&  |i 
HI  &  3  i  eveiy  2  hours),  in  spite  of  the  warm  eulogium  of  distinguished 
authorities,  such  as  HiHiet  and  JSartheZy  has  never  come  much  into  use, 
and  now  is  ahnost  obsolete.  The  proposal  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
hige  doees  is  obviously  based  rather  upon  theoretical  grounds  than 
upon  actual  experience ;  hence  deserves  little  reliance.  The  drug  has 
been  administered  in  the  hope  of  loosening  the  hise  membrane,  and 
pfeventing  further  coagulation  of  the  exudation,  or  else  of  improving 
the  state  of  the  blood. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  a  favorite  remedy  in  treatment  of  diph- 
theria of  the  £uioes,  and  of  the  secondary  croup  of  the  larynx,  which 
aooompanies  it,  is  also  recommended  in  true  primary  croup,  by  those 
who  make  no  distinction  between  the  latter  and  the  pseudo-membranous 
kijngitis  of  acute  infectious  disorders.  I  have  no  personal  experience 
of  the  action  of  this  article  in  treating  primary  laryngeal  croup. 

When  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  child,  recently  attacked,  the  physi* 
dan  should  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that,  without  his  immediate  and 
active  interference,  the  child  must  soon  die.  Leeches  should  never  be 
a{^)]ied,  save  under  the  exceptional  conditions  above  stated,  and  the 
after-bleeding  firom  the  bites  should  be  kept  within  bounds.  It  is  bet- 
ter, in  most  cases,  to  confine  one^s  self  to  the  use  of  cold,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  put  on  the  first  compresses  with  your  own  hand,  until  the 
parents  perceive  •  the  relief  which  they  afford.  Besides  this,  if  the 
bowels  be  confined,  administer  a  clyster,  so  that  the  diaphragm  may 
have  free  room  to  act  The  best  is  a  cold  one,  of  three  parts  water,  and 
one  of  vinegar.  If  the  dyspnoea  increase,  if  the  respiration  be  impeded, 
give  an  active  emetic,  without  suspending  the  cold  applications.  The 
emetic  is  to  be  repeated,  under  the  conditions  stated  above ;  if,  however, 
upder  this  treatment,  there  be  no  remission,  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  at  intervals  of  several  hours,  to  the  entrance  of  the  glottis. 
Do  not  forget,  during  the  night,  that,  with  the  early  morning  hours, 
there  often  comes  a  remission,  nor  during  the  next  day,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  improvement,  the  coming  night  may  again  bring  with  it  the  greatest 
dinger.  However  well  the  child  may  seem  to  be,  it  must  not  quit  its 
bed.  The  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  kept  imiform,  and  the  air 
rendered  moist  by  means  of  open  vessels  of  water.  Give  half  a  grain 
of  calomel  every  two  hours;  aud  now  change  the  compresses  less  often, 
and  cover  them  with  a  woollen  doth.  Continue  meanwhile,  but  at  longer 
intervals,  to  use  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  next  night,  if  the 
croup  grow  worse,  the  same  measures  are  required. 

Sioold  this  treatment  remain  without  effect,  should  there  be  no 
improvement  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  do  not  lose  time 
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in  giving  Schwefelleber,  or  the  "Ever  of  sulphur,"  so  long  prized 
as  a  specific,  carbonate  of  soda,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  sen^a,  or  other 
expectorant;  but  proceed  at  once  to  tradieotomy.  The  earlier  we 
undertake  this,  so  much  the  more  hope  may  we  have  that  pulmonaiy 
hypersemia,  oedema,  and  bronchial  catarrh  wiU  not  injure  our  prognosis. 
Were  the  results,  however,  as  bad  again,  it  should  never  be  neglected 
when  other  means  have  failed.  Even  death  itself,  after  performance  of 
the  operation,  is  hr  less  painful,  both  to  patient  and  relatives,  than  where 
it  has  been  omitted. 

Besides  treating  the  dyspnoea  upon  the  principles  given  above,  we 
have  also  to  relieve  the  paralytic  symptoms  due  to  blood-poisoning  by 
carbonic  acid.  For  this  purpose,  the  powerful  stimulus  obtained  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  child,  while  in  a  warm  bath,  is  of  great 
service.  This  is  also  a  fi^vorite  remedy  in  treatment  of  asphyxia  by 
charcoal  vapor.  Lose  no  time  in  making  use  of  it,  the  moment  the  child 
begins  to  grow  drowsy,  the  skin  to  cool,  the  sensorium  to  be  benumbed, 
or  as  soon  as  emetics  ^euI  to  act ;  for,  at  this  period,  their  operation  is  often 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  few  gallons  of  cold  water,  poured  from 
a  moderate  height,  over  the  head,  nape,  and  back  of  the  child,  almost 
always  cause  it  to  revive  for  a  while,  and  to  cough  vigorously.  Thus, 
sometimes  after  the  bath,  masses  of  exudation  are  expelled.  Other 
stimulants,  such  as  camphor  or  musk,  are  much  less  effective,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  save  when  insuperable  objections  are  opposed  to  the 
cold  effusion.  They  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  immediately  prior 
to  the  etnetic.  (5»  camphor  gr.  x.  Ether  acet  3iij.  ni.  S.  gtt  x — 
XV.  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  5*  moschi.  gr.  iv.  Sacch.  alb.  3  i  ni. 
div.  in.  ch.  vL  s.,  a  powder,  every  hour  or  half  hour.) 

The  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  calves  of  the  l^s  and  soles  of 
feet,  repeated  bathing  of  the  hands  and  forearms  in  water  as  hot  as  the 
child  can  bear,  the  use  of  " flying  blisters"  to  the  neck  and  chest,  are 
recommended,  partly  to  corroborate  the  action  of  the  stimulants  ad- 
ministered internally,  and  partly  as  a  derivative  from  the  larynx  to  the 
skin.  Although  we  do  not  rate  cutaneous  irritants  very  high  among 
the  remedies  against  croup,  yet,  for  want  of  better  or  more  promising 
means,  we  make  use  of  them  where  the  disease  is  protracted,  sometimes 
improving,  and  again  growing  worse ;  and  where  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  effects  x>£  the  treatment  already  described,  and  yet  hesitate  to 
proceed  to  tracheotomy.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  flying 
blister,  JBretonneau  advises  that  the  plaster  be  smeared  with  a  solution 
of  cantharidin  in  oil,  and  covered  with  blotting-paper  before  appli- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CATARRHAL  ULCSRS   OF  THE  LARYNX. 

EnoLOGY. — ^When  the  oell-fonnation,  which  takes  place  upon  the 
8urfisu;e  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  en*, 
oroaches  upon  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself  producing  in 
it  a  solution  of  continuity,  a  superficial  loss  of  substance  occurs,  con- 
stituting the  simple  catarrhal  ulcer  or  catarrhal  erosion.  The  pathogeny 
of  this  ulcer  is  easily  imderstood,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  very  similai 
process  upon  the  skin.  Where  a  plaster  of  cantharides  has  raised  the 
epidermis  in  a  blister,  the  contents  of  the  blister,  in  a  few  days,  become 
turbid  from  admixture  of  young  cells.  These  are  formed  upon  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  cutis,  through  the  proliferation  of  the  more  deeply-situated 
epidermic  cells.  The  substance  of  the  cutis  is  intact  If,  however, 
after  opening  the  blister,  we  anoint  the  exposed  cutaneous  sur&ce  with 
an  irritating  salve,  the  cell-formation  extends  to  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  causing  its  destruction,  and  forming  a  superficial  sore  completely 
analogous  with  the  catarrhal  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  other  cases,  the  numerous  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  the  larynx 
become  the  seat  of  a  vast  multiplication  of  cells.  They  enlarge  consider- 
ably ;  their  covering  is  finally  perforated,  their  contents  are  discharged, 
and,  in  place  of  the  gland,  there  remains  a  round,  crater-formed  loss  of 
substance — ^tibe  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  the  follicular  sore. 

Ulcers  are  rare  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh.  In  the  chronic  fortn,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  follicular  variety,  affecting  the  &uces  and  larynx 
of  preachers,  singers,  inveterate  smokers,  and  immoderate  drinkers  of 
spirits,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  ulceration. 

This  is  still  greater  in  the  dironio  laryngeal  catarrh  which  almost 
always  accompanies  pulmonary  consumption,  independentiy  of  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  tiie  larynx.  Finally,  THlrk  has  repeatedly  noticed  catar- 
rhal ulcers  of  the  larynx,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  scarcely  any  trace  of 
catarrhal  disease  could  be  discovered. 

Special  exciting  causes  render  certain  portions  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  particularly  liable  to  catarrhal  ulceration,  namely,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  aryepiglottic  ligament,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal  choids  and  the  epiglottis,  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  processus-vocalis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The 
places  first  named  are  particularly  rich  in  mucous  glands,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  loose,  as  it  here  contains  a  lesser  quantity 
of  dastio  fibre.  At  the  latter-named  spots  the  cause  of  ulceration 
seems  to  be  mechanical.  In  all  loud  talking  the  vocal  chords  are  forced 
toward  one  another,  so  that  their  edges  almost  touch.     When  their 
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mucous  integument  is  swollen  by  catarrh,  a  constant  Motion  takes  place 
during  speaking,  which  results  in  excoriation  and  ulceration.     {Lewtn,) 

Anatomical  Appeabancss. — In  the  beginning  catarrhal  erosioiis 
have  either  a  roimded  or  an  elongated  shape,  according  to  the  aiiange- 
ment  of  the  elastic  fibres ;  but  they  afterward  coalesce,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive loss  of  substance  of  irregular  contour.  The  follicular  ulcers,  how- 
ever, retain  tibeir  circular  form,  even  when  of  long  standing,  and  show 
less  tendency  to  increase  in  width  than  in  depth.  They  readily  lead  to 
disease  of  the  cartilage,  and,  exceptionally,  several  of  them  nm  to- 
gether, and  produce  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  "  catarrhal  consumption  of  the  larynx." 

The  ulcers  originating  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal 
chords  spread  lengthways  over  the  greater  part  of  one,  or  still  oftener 
of  both  chords.  In  many  cases  the  loss  of  substance  is  so  shallow  that 
the  chords  appear  as  if  they  had  been  only  superficially  shaved  off ;  in 
olher  cases  the  destruction  is  more  considerable.  Ijeioin  describes  cap 
tarrhal  ulcers  upon  the  lower  surfisu^e  of  the  vocal  chords,  of  which,  during 
life,  we  can  only  make  out  the  outer  border,  as  a  minute  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  seems  to  be  inserted  imder  the  level  of  their  upper 
membrane. 

In  phthisical  patients  this  author  has  so  often  found  catarrhal  ulcera- 
tion in  that  portion  of  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  where  the  vocal 
processes  cover  the  arytenoid  cartilages  that  he  describes  this  laiyngo- 
scopic  appearance,  which  hardly  ever  is  met  with  in  persons  with  healthy 
lungs,  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  consvmiption. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  general  symptoms  of  a  chronic  laryn- 
geal catarrh  are  not  materially  modified  when  accompanied  by  ulceration. 
True,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  when  a  patient  with  a 
harsh,  barking  cough,  of  long  standing,  and  chronic  hoarseness,  running 
from  time  to  time  into  aphonia,  complains  of  a  sensation  of  burning,  or 
soreness  upon  speaking  or  coughing;  but  these  sjmiptoms  (although 
sometimes  so  distressing  that  the  sufferer,  in  order  to  avoid  pain,  speaks 
without  moving  the  vocal  chords,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  whisper)  are  often 
entirely  absent,  even  when  very  extensive  ulceration  exists.  The  addi- 
tion of  painful  and  difficult  deglutition  to  the  other  symptoms  renders  the 
presence  of  an  ulcer  still  more  probable ;  and  when  the  epiglottis,  the 
aryepiglottic  ligament,  or  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  involved,  this 
symptom  is  rarely  absent  But  as  painful  d^lutition  also  occurs  in  a 
severe  case  of  simple  catarrh  at  this  point,  no  positive  inference  can  be 
drawn  fix>m  this  symptom  alone.  Next  to  the  objective  signs  of  ulcera- 
tion, ihe  admixture  of  small  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputa  furnishes  the 
most  reliable  token  of  its  existence. 

Among  objective  signs,  the  condition  of  the  fauces  and  gullet  is  of 
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grest  diagnostic  importance.  Experience  teaches  that  follicular  ulcers 
of  the  laijnx  are  often  combined  with  follicular  pharyngeal  ulceration. 
11^  then,  in  patients  with  long-standing  hoarseness  and  other  symptoms 
of  dironic  laryngeal  catarrh,  we  find  a  reddening  of  the  mucous  mem^ 
faiane  of  the  soft  palate,  and  see  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  studded 
with  small  round,  yellowish  sores,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  disease 
has  also  invaded  the  larynx. 

The  majority  of  laryngeal  ulcers  may  be  brought  into  view  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope,  especially  when  situated  upon  the  epiglottis,  upon 
the  aiytenoid  cartilages,  on  i^e  aryepiglottic  folds,  and  upon  the  true 
and  fiilse  vocal  chords. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  catarrhal  ulceration  of  the  larynx  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  simple  laiyngeal  catarrh ;  and,  as  in 
CBtairh  of  other  mucous  membranes,  we  do  not  materially  modify  our 
treatment  where  ulceration  supervenes  upon  simple  inflammation.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  cure  of  catarrhal  ulcers  of  the  larynx 
tdces  place  somewhat  more  rapidly  when  the  medicaments  are  applied 
directly  and  solely  to  the  sore  itself^  instead  of  over  the  whole  mucous 
aaAoe,  Whoever  has  obtained  sufficient  laryngoscopic  dexterity  to 
enable  him  to  touch  the  ulcers  with  limar  caustic  in  substance,  or  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of- silver,  wiU  do  wdl  to  adopt  such 
local  treatment,  instead  of  that  recommended  in  the  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially instead  of  inhalation  of  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  While 
piactising  local  treatment,  however,  whether  by  cautery  or  inhalation, 
the  dietetic  and  other  internal  treatment  already  described  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  partiality  to  which  specialists  are  so  often  prone  is  not 
oofy  hurtful  to  the  patient,  but  injures  the  credit  of  new  therapeutic 
measures.  When  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  larynx,  which  has  long  resisted 
a  regular  course  of  caustic  at  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  recovers  under 
the  use  of  Ems-water  and  careful  nursing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
perh^)S  aft^r  wed&3  of  absolute  enforced  silence,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  patient  had  relied  solely  upon  the  local  treatment  for  a 
core,  and  had  lived  imprudently  or  absurdly. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

TYPHOUS  AND  YABIOLOUS  ULCEBS   OF  THE  LABYNX. 

EnOLOGT. — ^From  the  teaching  of  Rokitansky^  the  belief  has  long 
prevailed  that  typhous  ulceration  of  the  larynx  proceeded  ftom  '^  me- 
doDary  infiltration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx  with  subsequent 
sloughing,"  and  was  therefore  quite  analogous  to  the  intestinal  ulcers 
of  typhus,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  similar  morbid  process 
upon  the  solitary  glands  and  the  glands  of  Peyer. 
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This  mode  of  origin,  however,  if  it  occur  at  all,  is  certainly  not  the 
sole,  nor  even  the  most  frequent,  source  of  typhous  laryngeal  ulceration. 
Rokitansky  himself,  in  his  last  edition  of  his  pathological  anatomy, 
attributes  typhous  ulcer  of  the  laiynx  to  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  view 
of  the  matter  that  typhous  ulcers  appear  upon  the  most  dependent  por- 
tions of  the  larynx,  in  which  hypersemia  firom  gravitation  is  easily  de- 
veloped, after  long-standing  disease ;  and,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  integument  of  the  back  and  loins,  at 
points  most  exposed  to  pressure  or  mechanical  irritation.  The  most 
striking  observation,  however,  is  that  of  TtUhU^  according  to  whom, 
even  in  exanthematic  typhus  (a  disease  entirely  foreign  to  abdominal 
typhus,  which  runs  its  course  without  medullary  infiltration  of  tibe  in- 
testinal glands),  besides  the  products  of  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  the 
diphtheritic  processes,  we  find  ulcers  of  the  laiynx  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  abdominal  typhus. 

While  the  infection  of  measles  is  followed  by  catarrhal,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  by  croupous  laryngitis,  and  wliile  the  poison  of  scarlatina  does 
not  localize  itself  in  the  laiynx,  excepting  by  propagation  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation  from  the  fauces,  the  \'irus  of  small-pox,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
causes  pustular  infiammation  of  the*  mucous  membranes  of  this  organ. 

The  variolous  ulcer  has  its  origin  in  the  propagation  of  the  exan- 
thema firom  the  skin,  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  We  thus  have  to  do  with  an  eruption  of  small-pox  in  the 
larynx,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  complicated  by  a  di£fuse  croupous 
ii^ammation — a  secondary  croup. 

AsTATOMiCAii  Appeakances. — ^Thc  typhous  ulcer  presents  a  loss  of 
substfmcc  of  the  mucous  membrane,  bounded  by  relaxed  discolored 
edges.  Its  most  common  seat  is  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  above 
the  transverse  muscle,  and  on  the  lateral  edges  of  tlie  epiglottis.  As  a 
rule,  it  only  has  a  circumference  of  a  few  lines.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  entire  iree  edge  of  the  epiglottis.  In 
others  it  is  more  disposed  to  penetrate  deeply,  and  thus  may  lead  to 
laryngeal  perichondritis,  and  to  exposure  and  consequent  necrosis  of  tibe 
cartilage. 

The  variolous  ulcer  commences  by  the  formation  of  a  soft,  Rattened, 
non-umbilicated  pustule,  which  soon  bursts,  forming  a  shallow,  roimded 
sore,  which  readily  heals.  The  croupous  exudation  which  accompanies 
the  small-pox  eruption,  and  which,  according  to  HU/ile,  is  often  found 
there  when  the  pustules  are  wanting,  consists  of  a  somewhat  thin  filrt, 
spreading  over  the  swollen  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is  at  first 
somewhat  reddened,  but  afterward  grows  paler.  After  the  fiill  of  the 
false  membrane,  which  usuaMy  extends  as  far  as  the  bifm-cation  of  the 
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tradiea,  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  normal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  trifling  abrasions. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Owing  to  the  position  which  it  usuaDj 
ooccqpieSy  the  typhous  ulcer  of  the  laiynx  does  not  cause  alteration  of  the 
voace^  unless  there  be  a  coexisting  swelling,  and  relaxation  of  the  vocal 
dioids.  Pain,  or  other  sensation,  is  either  slight  or  entirely  absent 
At  all  events,  the  sick,  as  they  He  half  slumbering,  do  not  usually  com- 
plain of  it.  Hence,  we  see  that,  during  life,  the  typhous  ulcer  is  not 
recognized,  nay,  cannot  be  recognized,  and  is  often  only  discovered  by 
accidept  upon  the  dissecting-table.  Never  neglect,  therefore,  in  typhus 
sabjects,  to  examine  the  larynx  post  mortem^  even  though  during  life 
DO  spnptoms  of  disease  of  the  larynx  existed*  In  other  cases  the  relax- 
stion  and  swelling  of  the  vocal  chords  are  so  great,  that  the  voice  becomes 
loogh  and  hoarse,  and  in  cases  where  the  stupor  is  not  very  great,  there 
may  even  be  violent  fits  of  coughing,  or  of  harsh,  hoarse,  inaudible 
"  hado.''  Although  these  symptoms  are  not  so  much  signs  of  typhous 
ulcer  of  the  larynx  as  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  causing  the 
ulcers,  yet,  from  the  fact  of  their  appearance  in  the  second  or  third 
weA  of  the  fever,  we  may  diagnosticate  the  so*called  laryngo-typhus 
from  them.  Although  almost  without  importance  of  itself^  this  laiyngeal- 
typhous  ulcer  may  occasion  danger  from  oedema  glottidis  and  laryngeal 
peridiondritis. 

Variolous  ulcers  necessarily  give  rise  to  symptoms  identical  with 
those  of  severe  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  two  diseases  would  not  be  dis- 
txngmshftbie,  did  not  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  and  the  pustules  in  the 
moolkflBd  fliroat  furnish  a  distinct  criterion. 

The  secondary  (variolous)  croup,  like  the  genuine,  causes  hoarseness 
and  aphonia.  The  cough  is  generally  moderate  or  entirely  wanting. 
Bther  because  the  ialse  membranes  are  not  thick  enough  materially  to 
oodode  the  passage  of  the  glottis,  or  because  oedema  and  palsy  of  the 
mosdes  of  the  glottis  (to  which  we  ascribe  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  of 
croup)  do  not  occur  here,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  djrspnoea,  like 
that  of  genuine  primary  croup,  is  met  witib  in  this  form  of  laryngitis. 

Treatment. — ^Typhous  and  variolous  ulcers  usually  heal,  with  subsi- 
dence of  the  primary  disease,  and  need  no  particular  treatment  if  uncom- 
pGcated  by  oedema  glottidis,  or  by  perichondritis  laryngea. 

CHAPTER    V. 

•  STPHILinC    DISEASE    OP   THE   LAKTNX. 

£^^OLOOY. — Our  knowledge  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  modified  by  means  of  laryngoscopy.  Ger- 
kardt  and  Itoth  have  shown  that  this  class  of  disorders  is  much  more 
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common  than  bad  hiHierto  been  supposed.  By  means  of  larjngoflcopio 
examination,  they  bave  discovered  laryngeal  disease  in  a  laige  number 
of  sypbilitic  patients  wbo  evinced  no  outward  signs  of  it,  and  bave 
shown  ihaiy  besides  the  grave  and  destructive  disorders  already  known 
as  tertiary  sypbilis,  tbe  so-called  secondary  forms — ^tbe  catarrb,  condylo- 
mata, and  simple  ulcer — also  occur  in  the  larynx  with  unexpected  fire- 
quence.  I  prefer,  to  base  my  description  of  this  class  of  syphilitic  affec- 
tions upon  the  work  of  these  observers,  who  state  that  some  of  the 
patients  dated  their  laryngeal  affection  from  a  ^  cold ; "  and  hence  think 
it  probable  that  the  localization  of  syphilis  in  this  organ  is,  in  some 
degree,  determined  by  fortuitous  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  anatomical  lesions,  arising  from 
syphilitic  laryngitis,  are  often  merely  those  of  catarrh,  and  are  quite 
analogous  with  those  of  simple  syphilitic  angina.  Although  syphilitio 
laryngeal  catarrh  is  not  distinguishable  from  otiber  laiyngeal  catarilis  by 
any  palpable  anatomical  peculiarity,  yet  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  after 
a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  its  duration,  its  disappearance  upon  mercurial 
treatment,  testify  as  to  its  specific  nature,  and  to  its  dependence  upon 
syphilitic  infection. 

Condylomata  and  plaques  muqueuse  are  much  more  frequently  ob- 
served. They  form  flattened,  reddish  projections,  and  some  of  them 
show  upon  their  surfjEice  the  whitish  thickening  and  loosening  of  the 
epithelium,  which  we  see  in  the  condylomata  of  the  pharynx  and 
mouth.  The  most  common  situation  of  condylomata  is  on  the  vocal 
chords,  although  they  also  occur  at  other  points,  particularly  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  laiynx,  and  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  on  the 
aryepiglottic  fold. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulcers  are,  on  the  whole,  rare.  No 
ulcers,  accompanying  the  condylomata  in  the  larynx,  existed  in  any  of 
the  cases  reported  by  GerharcU  and  Hoth,  These  autibors  declare  the 
diagnosis  of  this  form  of  ulcer  to  be  altogetiber  uncertain,  as  both  the 
yellow  coating  upon  their  base  and  the  luxuriant  condition  of  the 
neighboring  parts  are  found  in  other  forms  of  ulcers.  Simple  syphilitic 
ulcers  occur  in  most  varied  positions  in  the  laiynx,  upon  the  epiglottis, 
the  true  and  false  chords,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  organ.  They  are 
not  always,  nor  even  frequently,  complicated  with  ulceration  of  the 
fauces. 

Finally,  there  are  the  well-known  extensive  and  profound  tertiary 
ulcers,  which  coexist  with  syphilitic  lupus  of  the  skin,  and,  like  the  lat^ 
ter,  are  probably  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  sjphilitic  tubercle.  Such 
ulcers  almost  always  begin  upon  the  epiglottis,  which  they  destroy,  more 
or  less  completely,  not  unfrequently  spreading  thence  throughout  the 
entire  laiynx.    As  a  rule,  these  ulcers  have  a  dentated,  ragged  shape^ 
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and  a  smooth  base,  oovered  with  a  yellow  coating.  They  show  a  ten- 
dency to  cicatrize  at  the  point  first  attacked,  while  the  destruction  ad- 
vances at  other  places.  The  very  voluminous  papillary  and  bulbous 
growths,  which  surroimd  the  sore,  and  its  deeply-retracted  scars,  are 
especially  characteristic. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  simple  catarrii  and  the  condylomata  of 
the  larynx  are  among  tiie  earliest  manifestations  of  constitutional  syphiMs 
which  appear.  I£^  then,  a  person,  who,  some  months  previously,  has 
contracted  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  should  begin  to  complain,  without 
assignable  exciting  cause,  of  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the  throat,  should 
his  voice  become  deep  and  hoarse,  should  he  acquire  a  harsh,  barking 
cough,  and  should  these  symptoms  persist  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management,  or  should  the  hoarseness  gradually  increase  to  complete 
aphonia,  we  may  suspect  that  the  symptoms  are  not  dependent  upon  a 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh,  but  upon  syphilitic  catarrh,  or  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  condylomata  in  the  larynx.  Thus,  it  appears,  firom  what  we 
have  stated  in  the  previous  chapters,  about  the  origin  of  hoarseness,  apho- 
nia, and  harsh,  barking  cough,  that  both  syphilitic  and  simple  catarrhs, 
condylomata,  as  well  as  mucous  accumulations  upon  the  chords,  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  tiie  tone  of  the  voit»  and  of  the  cough,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  condylomata,  so  situated  as  not  to  disturb 
the  vibrations  of  the  choMs,  do  not  give  rise  to  hoarseness,  needs  no 
further  explanation.  As,  in  almost  all  the  cases  reported  by  Qerhardt 
and  i^o^A^  condylomata  of  the  larynx  have  been  accompanied  by  con- 
dylomata upon  other  parts,  especially  upon  the  mouth  and  throat,  tiie 
existence  of  such  growth  should  awaken  our  suspicions  as  to  their  pres- 
ence in  the  larynx,  while  their  non-existence  permits  us  to  regard  the 
case  as  probably  one  of  simple  catarrh. 

Simple  (secondary)  syphilitic  ulceration  seems  to  belong  to  a  some- 
what later  period,  as  its  appearance  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  sim- 
ple syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  fieiuces.  Its  presence  should  be  suspected 
when,  in  an  individual  who,  one  or  two  years  before,  has  had  primary 
syphilis,  and  who  has  since  had  secondary  sjmiptoms,  there  arises  a  dis- 
ease of  the  larjmx,  which  neither  encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
organ  nor  exhibits  characteristics  of  other  forms  of  laryngeal  disease. 
Here,  too,  laryngoscopy  affords  the  surest  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  extensive  and  profoimd  (tertiary)  ulcerations  are  the  easiest  to 
recognize.  They  form  one  of  the  later  links  in  the  chain  of  s}7>hilitic 
disorders,  and  almost  exclusively  attack  patients  who  have  for  a  series 
of  years  suffered  first  from  one  form  of  it,  then  from  another,  and  have 
resorted  to  the  various  methods  of  treatment  by  mercury.  The  sufferers 
are  here  not  simply  hoarse  and  voiceless,  with  harsh  cough,  with  pro- 
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fuse  and  not  unfirequently  bloody  expectoration,  but  these  symptoms 
are  always  combined  with  a  more  or  less  intense  dyspnoea.  We  maik 
the  laborious,  long-drawn  breathing,  so  characteristic  of  stricture  of  the 
larynx,  with  its  stridor  audible  even  at  a  distance.  This  narrowing 
of  the  larynx  may  gradually  become  so  extreme,  from  contraction  of 
cicatrices  and  development  of  exuberant  growths  in  their  vicinity,  that 
respiration  becomes  insufficient,  and  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  sets  in. 
In  other  cases,  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  rises  to  an  alarming  pitch  from 
the  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  £eu^  that  the  ulceration 
spreads  gradually  into  the  larynx  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
&uces,  and  there  begins  its  ravages  upon  the  epiglottis,  makes  it  a  duty 
carefully  to  examine  the  region  of  the  laiynx  of  all  patients  suffering 
from  laryngeal  stricture,  and  to  press  with  the  finger  upon  the  epiglot- 
tis, in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  have  suffered  any  loss  of  substance.  In 
fiict,  the  positive  or  negative  result  of  this  examination  gives  almost 
certain  ground  for  diagnosis  for  or  against  the  malady,  although  a  closer 
insight  as  to  the  extent  of  the  process  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  laiyngoscopic  examination. 

In  condylomata  and  simple  catarrh  the  prognosis  is  good.  It  is  not 
so  good  in  the  simple  ulceration,-  from  which  sometimes  the  grave  forms 
last  described  seem  to  develop.  In  the  latter,  the  prognosis  is  a  veiy 
unfavorable  one.  Most  patients  die,  sooner  or  later,  with  S}nnptoms  of 
increasing  marasmus,  even  although  the  respiration  remain  sufficient,  or 
be  made  so  by  tracheotomy.  However,  in  some  cases,  a  partial  improve- 
ment at  least  takes  place.  Thus,  in  one  feur-advanced  instancy,  in  which 
the  relatives  of  the  patient  were  confidently  awaiting  her  speedy  disso- 
lution, I  have  seen  an  almost  complete  recovery.  In  this  patient,  now 
a  blooming  female,  there  is  nothing,  save  a  slight  stridor  and  a  defidenoe 
in  the  soft  palate,  to  recall  to  mind  the  once  terrible  malady  under  which 
for  weeks  she  lay  utterly  emaciated,  without  voice,  with  racking  cough, 
with  profuse  and  often  bloody  sputum,  and  bereft  of  all  hope  of  im- 
provement 

Tbeatment. — ^For  the  treatment  of  sjrphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx, 
the  same  rules  apply  which  are  laid  down  for  the  general  management 
of  syphilis.  In  extreme  contraction  of  the  orifice,  tracheotomy  is  indi- 
cated. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

TUBEBCULAK  ULCERATION  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

Etiology. — ^Larjmgeal  ulcers,  which,  until  recently,  were  regarded 
as  depending  upon  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  are  found  in  nearly  half 
of  all  cases  of  advanced  tubercle  of  the  lung.    Latterly,  we  have  hesi' 
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tilted  to  admit  anj  ulcers  as  tubercular,  in  which  the  disease,  instead  of 
^vinging  from  isolated  nodules,  develops  from  diffuse  degeneration  of  the 
muooos  membrane.  We  doubt  tibe  identity  of  that  diffuse  interstitial 
cdl^ormation,  and  consecutive  necrosis  of  tissue  (infiltrated  tubercle), 
with  that  discrete  neoplastic  generation  of  aggregate  masses  of  con- 
glomerate cells  and  nuclei  (miliary  tubercle).  We  cannot  deny,  how- 
ever, that  both  forms  so  often  occur  side  by  side,  that  a  relationship 
between  the  two  is  highly  probable.  Until  a  new  nomenclature  comes 
into  general  use,  we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  one  as  ''  tubercular 
infiltration,''  the  other  as  "miliary  tuberculosia"  (See  section  on 
**  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.") 

The  circumstance  that  the  affection  in  question  never  oocius  when 
the  lungs  are  not  the  seat  of  tuberculosis  confutes  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  consequence  of  injury  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
kiynx  suffiers  through  cough,  or  through  the  accumulation  of  acrid 
secretion  at  the  affected  spot  The  cough  which  generally  accompanies 
brondiial  dilatation  is  often  much  more  violent  than  the  cough  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  the  secretion  of  dilated  bronchi,  or  of  gangrenous  vomica,  is 
more  foul,  acrid,  and  corrosive,  than  that  firom  the  cavities  formed  by 
tubercle ;  and  yet  the  ulcers  in  question  never  form  in  cases  of  bron- 
dbial  dilatation,  or  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  We  believe  it  to  be  be- 
yond doubt,  that  miliary  tubercle  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  diffuse 
fonn,  takes  root  upon  the  same  soil  as  that  from  which  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung  is  developed. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  seat  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx 
is,  in  by  &t  the  majority  of  cases,  that  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
fanuie  which  covers  the  transverse  muscles ;  not  unfrequently,  however, 
tuberculous  ulcers  are  found  in  other  places,  above  all,  upon  the  pos- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  epiglottis.  Here,  but  only  in  rare  cases,  we  may 
obBerve  gray  round  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  afterward 
become  yellow,  soften,  disintegrate,  and  leave  in  their  stead  round  ulcers 
of  the  size  of  a  millet  or  hemp  seed  {Mokitansky^s  primary  tubercular 
ulcers).  Through  a  fresh  deposit  of  nodules  in*  the  vicinity,  and  through 
the  confluence  of  several  ulcers,  an  irregularly-shaped  loss  of  substance 
is  finally  established,  with  serrated  ragged  edges  {MokitansJcy^s  second- 
ary tubercular  ulcers).  Much  more  frequently  we  notice  first  a  yellow- 
ish discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
b  found  to  arise  from  the  infiltration  of  its  tissue  with  innumerable  small 
cells.  The  tissues  of  the  mucous  membranes  gradually  become  relaxed. 
First,  a  shallow,  then  often  a  very  profound  loss  of  substance,  takes 
place  in  their  tissues.  The  destruction  fr^uently  advances  from  the 
posterior  wall  to  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  their  posterior  insertions,  or 
large  portions  of  the  chords  themselves,  are  sometimes  destroyed. 
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The  epiglottis  is  not  often  perforated  by  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
posterior  Avall ;  when  it  does  happen,  the  contour  of  the  part  is  still 
preserved,  thus  forming  a  contrast  to  what  occurs  in  qrphilitic  ul- 
ceration. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  very  often  combined  with  ossification 
of  its  cartilages.  If  ulceration  reach  the  cartilages,  they  become  carious 
and  necrosed,  so  that  portions  of  ossified  cartilages  are  often  dischaiged. 
In  rare  instances,  the  lilceration  has  perforated  the  wall  of  the  larynx, 
producing  laryngeal  fistulse  and  emphjrsema  of  the  skin. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^When  hoarseness  supervenes  upon  qrmp- 
toms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  of  long  standing,  we  may  confidently 
infer  the  coexistence  of  tubercle  of  the  laiynx.  (There  are  cases  in 
which  the  hoarseness  of  tuberculous  patients  depends  not  upon  an  alter- 
ation of  texture  of  the  mucoiis  membrane,  but  upon  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis.  To  this  we  shall  recur  hereafter.)  Here,  too, 
hoarseness,  at  least  in  most  instances,  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  a 
tuberculous  ulcer,  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  being,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  situated  upon  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  and  upon 
the  epiglottis.  The  hoarseness  is  occasioned  by  the  relaxation  and 
thickening  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  by  the  secretion  which  lies  upon 
them.  We  can  thus  understand  why  the  hoarseness  comes  and  goes, 
while  the  ulcers  arc  always  growing  and  persistent  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  diseased  laiynx  is  more  vulnerable  than  that  of  a  healthy 
one,  and  far  slighter  irritants  suffice  to  produce  in  it  a  catarrhal 
affection. 

Nay,  just  as,  without  any  assignable  cause,  the  parts  about  every 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  skin  become  more  sensitive,  congested,  and  swollen 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  so,  too,  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane 
when  the  seat  of  ulceration  seems  always  in  a  state  of  alternate  swelling 
and  dctumesccnce.  The  nearer  the  destruction  approadies  to  the  vocal 
chords,  so  much  the  more  persistent  and  obstinate  does  the  hoarseness 
become.  If,  finally,  the  idceration  destroys  their  posterior  attachment, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tighten  them,  nor  to  throw  them  into  sonorous 
vibration.  Tlie  voice  is  totally  extinguished ;  speech  becomes  whispering 
and  inaudible. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  disease  runs  a  more  acute  course,  symp- 
toms of  hypencsthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  more  prominent 
It  is  characterized  by  great  irritability  and  violent  reflex  phenomena. 
The  most  distressing  fits  of  coughing,  brought  on  by  the  most  insignifi- 
cant and  often  inappreciable  causes,  paroxysms  of  choking,  which  not 
unfrequently  end  in  retdiing  and  vomiting,  besides  hoarseness  or  in- 
audible voice;  all  these  very  striking  and  painful  symptoms  forcing 
themselves  so  prominently  into  notice  that  the  phenomena  of  tubercle 
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of  the  lung,  if  not  very  &r  advanced,  are  thrown  into  the  background. 
The  sufferer  declares  ^  that  he  has  nothing  the  matter  with  his  chest," 
ridicules  the  percussion  and  auscultation,  and  protests  that  the  only  evil 
with  which  he  believes  himself  to  be  afflicted,  or  which  he  fears,  is  the 
"  consumption  of  the  larynx." 

It  is  rare  for  patients  to  complain  of  burning  or  smarting  in  the 
larynx,  and  usually,  too,  they  are  but  slightly  sensitive  to  pressure 
there,  even  though  we  push  the  organ  back  against  the  spine^  The 
feeling  of  crepitation  perceptible  upon  this  manipulation  is  also  felt  in 
pressing  upon  this  organ  in  a  heahhy  person,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic 
significance.  The  expectoration  is  useless  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
(unless,  indeed,  pieces  of  cartilage  be  ejected),  since  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  springs  from  the  larynx.  The  shortness  of  breatib,  the  hectic  fever, 
the  nightHSweats,  the  emaciation  proceed  equally  from  the  coexisting 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  one  case  only  of  pulmonary  tubercle, 
besides  the  symptoms  just  described,  I  have  seen  intense  and  gradually- 
increasing  stricture  of  the  larynx.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  having  been  materially  relieved  by  tracheotomy.  At  the  autopsy 
there  were  foimd  in  the  laiynx  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  (previously  described  as  a  cause  of  chronic  stricture), 
together  with  tuberculous  ulceration. 

Examination  of  the  pharjmx  almost  always  shows  that  chronic  catarrh 
exists  there  also.  We  find  its  blood-vessels  varicose,  and  see  small  vesi- 
cles, phlyctaenae,  or  small,  shallow,  rounded  erosions.  The  sufferer  hawks 
a  great  deal ;  deglutition  is  difficult  At  last  it  is  often  impossible  for 
him  to  enjoy  Hquid  food  without  choking  himself,  while  soUd  food  passes 
down  more  easily.  In  these  cases  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  incom- 
plete. 

All  of  these  S3rmptoms,  however,  will  not  warrant  a  diagnosis  of 
tubercle  of  the  Uurynx  unless  we  are  able  to  show  that  the  lungs,  too, 
are  affected.  They  are  all  capable  of  being  produced  by  other  kinds  of 
laryngeal  degeneration.  It  is  well,  therefore,  in  every  chronic  affection 
of  this  organ,  at  once  to  institute  an  accurate  physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  and  not  to  pronounce  an  opinion  until  we  may  have  been  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations  of  percussion  and  auscultation.  The 
subjective  manifestations  often  £ajl  us,  being  firequently  obscured  by 
those  of  the  larynx.  Hectic  fever  and  emaciation  are  the  only  sighs 
capable  of  rendering  ihe  diagnosis  almost  certain  without  the  aid  of 
physical  investigation.  By  means  of  the  laryngoscope  we  can  easily 
bring  ihe  ulcers  on  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  into  view. 
Of  Ihe  posterior  wall  of  the  laiynx  above  the  transverse  muscle,  we,  as 
a  rule,  can  see  at  least  tibe  upper  edge,  in  form  of  a  Mnge,  wilh  a  few 
pointed  jags  of  a  dirty-whitish  color  {TUrk). 
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The  praises  of  specific  remedies  in  cases  of  pretended  cure  of  tubercle 
of  the  larynx  are  founded  chiefly  upon  error  of  diagnosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number,  although  a  small  one,  of  actual  cures  of  this  malady 
can  be  authenticated  beyond  doubt.  Death  takes  place,  in  most  cases, 
from  exhaustion,  or  with  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  which  we  shall 
treat  upon  more  fully  in  discussion  of  the  subject  of  tubercle  of  the 
lungs.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  oedema  glottidis  is  suddenly  set  up, 
under  .which  the  patient  rapidly  succumbs. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculous,  we  are  not 
in  conditioil  to  meet  either  the  indication  as  to  cause  or  th&  indication 
from  the  disease.  The  symptomatic  indications  are,  first  of  all,  to  combat 
the  burdensome  cough  and  attacks  of  choking,  which  not  unfrequently 
rob  the  sufferer  of  his  rest  The  treatment  in  the  main  must  be  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  small  as  the 
result  to  be  looked  for  may  be.  The  ObcrsaltzbrUnnen  and  the  Ems«r 
Krilhnchen  waters,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  hot  milk,  and  drunk  fasting 
in  the  morning,  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  moderate  the  cough.  Do  not 
make  any  objection  to  the  roe  of  a  herring,  to  be  swallowed  fiisting, 
nor  to  the  hope  which  the  patient  attaches  to  this  prescription.  If  the 
pharynx  be  reddened ;  if  its  blood-vessels  be  varicose ;  if  phlyctsenae  and 
ulcers  be  \Tsible  in  it,  swab  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  let  the  patient  gargle  assiduously  with  alum.  In  this  way 
we  can  best  guard  against  the  too  frequent  "  hawking,"  which  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  annoying  cough.  Tlie  insufflation  of  lunar  caustic,, 
the  squeezing  of  a  sponge  saturated  ivith  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
over  the  entrance  to  the  glottis,  by  moderating  the  cough,  sometimes 
have  a  palliative  effect,  if  repeatedly  applied ;  and,  in  the  few  rare  in- 
stances in  which  also  pulmonary  phtliisis  recedes,  this  treatment  may 
even  have  a  radical  effect  Here,  too,  we  must  concede  a  certain  prefer- 
ence to  the  direct  and  exclusive  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solu- 
tion, or  substance,  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  itself,  when  accomplished 
by  skilful  and  practised  hands. 

The  most  important  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  tubercle  of  the 
larynx  are  the  narcotics.  Little  as  they  contribute  to  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers,  their  palliative  action  upon  the  burdensome  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease is  indispensable.  It  has  been  customary  to  prefer  the  use  of  hy- 
oscyamiis  and  belladonna  to  that  of  opium ;  nevertheless  the  preparations 
of  the  fonner  remedies  are  seldom  as  uniform,  and  their  effects,  conse- 
quently, seldom  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  opium. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  patient  whose  larynx  suffers  from  ex- 
cessive irritability  from  tuberculous  ulceration  must  remain  in  a  uni- 
formly heated  and,  if  possible,  in  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere.  We 
forbid  him  all  loud  speaking ;  nay,  in  especially  bad  cases,  compel  abso- 
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lute  silence  of  weeks'  duration.  When  we  reflect  that^  with  every  act 
of  speech,  the  vocal  chords  are  subjected  to  Motion  from  the  air  which 
is  driven  past  them,  this  direction  must  seem  as  rational  as  in  practice  it 
will  be  found  to  be  serviceable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LABYNX. 

Some  of  the  growths  which  form  in  the  larynx  are  of  the  papillary 
kind,  warty  cauhflower-like  excrescences,  produced  principally  by  luxu- 
riant development  of  the  epithelium.  Some  are  true  mucous  polypi, 
partial  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous  membrane  rendered  prominent  by 
their  serous  or  colloid  fluid  contents.  The  mucous  polypi  are  sometimes 
attached  by  a  pedicle ;  sometimes  they  rest  upon  a  base  more  or  less 
broad ;  and  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut More  rarely  fibrous  tumors  are  found,  and  these,  when  provided 
with  a  pedicle,  are  called  fibrous  polypL  Scirrhus  and  medullary  cancers 
of  the  larynx  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  instances  where  the  malady, 
having  originated  in  the  oesophagus,  or  areolar  tissue  of  the  throat,  has 
spread  into  it  from  without  Epithelial  cancer  appears  more  frequently 
in  the  form  of  soft,  whitish-red  excrescences,  imiformly  covering  the 
mucous  membrane,  frequently  penetrating  deeply  and  destroying  the 
cartilage.  In  other  cases  they  assume  the  form  of  solitary  tumors  and 
encroach  considerably  upon  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  Among  the  great 
number  of  cases  of  laryngeal  tumor  which  X/eunn  has  collected  frx)m 
the  literature,  twenty-two  had  their  seat  upon  the  epiglottis,  nine  on 
the  aryepiglottic  ligament,  twenty-one  on  the  ventriculus  morgani; 
thirty-two  on  the  true,  five  on  the  false  vocal  chords ;  three  on  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilages;  eight  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx;  while  in 
only  two  instonoes  were  pathological  growths  observed  upon  its  hinder 
wall,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  ulceration.  JLewin  seeks  to  explain  this 
remarkable  circumstance  by  the  fsd  that  the  latter  point  is  subjected 
to  alternate  folding  and  extension  during  the  motions  of  the  glottis. 
Such  a  position  would  therefore  be  the  more  prone  to  ulceration,  while 
commencing  growths  would  soon  break  down ;  so  that,  instead  of  tumors, 
ulcers  would  form.  It  is  a  puzzling  £act  that  tumors  of  the  larynx^  and 
particularly  poljrpi,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  passed  for  pathological 
rarities,  have  lately  been  observed  and  described  in  tolerably  large  num- 
bers. From  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  autopsies  are  con- 
ducted at  the  present  day,  not  only  by  pathological  anatomists  and 
clinical  prosectors,  but  also  by  the  better  dass  of  private  physicians,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  hitherto  most  pol3rpi  of  the  larynx  have  been 
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overlooked  in  the  cadaver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  obflerva- 
tions  of  polypous  growths  of  the  laiynx  oome,  in  great  part,  from  such 
trustwor^j  investigators,  that  we  cannot  beHeve  that  insignificant 
growths  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane  can  have  been  mistaken  for  and 
reported  as  poljpL  Until  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope,  a 
positive  diagnosis  was  impossible,  save  in  rare  instances.  It  is  true,  that 
sometimes  we  could  surmise,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  that  a 
tumor  was  growing  in  the  larynx,  when  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal 
stricture  began  to  supervene  on  those  of  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  the 
dyspnoea  underwent  fluctuations  as  the  varying  engoi^ment  or  deple- 
tion of  the  growth  made  it  vary  in  size.  The  probability  became 
greater,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  repeated  attacks  of  suffo- 
cation took  place,  which  we  could  only  attribute  to  contraction  or 
closure  of  the  glottis  caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  position  of  the 
tumor.  However,  even  the  periodical  return  of  such  choking-fits, 
which  used  to  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  growths  within  the 
larynx,  by  no  means  made  the  diagnosis  sure.  Certainty  was  possible 
in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  growth  protruded,  so  as  to  become 
accessible  to  palpation  or  to  inspection,  or  where  the  patients  coughed 
up  fragments  of  the  tumor. 

To^y,  the  recognition  of  a  tumor  in  the  larynx  presents  no  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  majority  of  the  poljrpi  and  excrescences  so  easily  and 
certainly  detected  by  laryngoscopy  have  not  produced  the  sjmptoms 
hitherto  described  as  pathognomonia  Most  of  the  patients  had  suffered 
merely  from  hoarseness,  aphonia,  or  troublesome  cough,  and  many  of 
them  had  in  vain  been  sent  to  Obersaltzbrunnen,  Ems,  or  even  to  Oairo 
or  Algiers,  there  to  recover  fit>m  their  supposed  laryngeal  catarrh  or 
consumption.  It  is  just  this  class  of  cases  which  shows  what  high  time 
it  is  that  a  greater  number  of  phy^cians  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  laryngoscope,  so  as  not  to  leave  this  very  important  art,  so 
essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  which  is  not  so 
very  difficult  to  learn,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  specialists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  books  of  CzermaJe^  TUrk^  JBruns^  Lewin^  ITalbertsmay 
and  by  dint  of  assiduous  practice,  the  necessary  skiU  may  be  acquired  to 
enable  us,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  make  use  of  laryngoscopy,  to  effectually 
confirm  our  diagnosis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  all  patients  who 
are  suffering  from  an  acute  laryngeal  catarrh ;  and,  as  the  procedure  is 
always  a  fatiguing  one,  it  would  be  cruel  to  subject  patients  to  it  who 
have  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  hoarseness  and  aphonia,  and 
who,  in  their  desolate  condition,  so  often  turn  to  the  specialists.  If, 
however,  hoarseness,  a  harsh  cough,  and  other  S3rmptoms  which  we  had 
supposed  dependent  upon  a  simple  catarrh,  persist  in  spite  of  sedulous 
treatment,  even  though  no  signs  of  laryngeal  stricture  may  exist,  we 
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ougbt  never  to  neglect  to  ascertain  positively,  bj  means  of  the  laryn- 
goscope, whether  a  tumor  be  not  the  source  of  the  affection. 

In  others  of  the  newlj-obsenred  cases,  however,  besides  the  signs 
of  duonic  kuyngitis,  the  other  symptoms  formerly  regarded  as  patibog- 
nomonic  were  actually  present,  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
decide  as  to  the  existence  of  these  tumors  in  the  larynx,  even  before  the 
introduction  of  laryngoscopy.  There  was  that  long-drawn,  laborious, 
stridulous  respiration,  characteristic  of  stricture  of  the  larynx,  particu- 
kriy  when,  after  any  bodily  exertion — ^mountmg  stairs,  rapid  running,  and 
the  Hke — ^the  dy^noea  had  increased,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  be- 
come more  energetic  and  frequent  Czermak  and  Ziewin  have  called 
to  our  attention,  that  in  tumors  above  the  glottis  it  is  frequently  inspira- 
tioQ  alone  which  is  impeded,  while  if  the  growth  be  below  the  glottis 
expiration  may  be  embarrassed. 

It  finally  remains  to  be  told  that  contraxy  instances  have  been  met 
nitli,  which  not  only  evinced  no  signs  of  laryngeal  stricture,  but  in 
which  there  was  neither  harsh  cough  nor  hoarseness. 

The  sole  complaint  of  these  patients  was,  of  an  ill-defined  feeling  of 
distress  in  the  throat,  or  the  sensation  as  if  an  accumulation  of  mucus 
were  sticking  in  the  larynx. 

The  great  variety  in  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  tumors  is  easily 
comprehensible,  after  what  we  have  taught  in  the  first  chapter,  about 
the  i^ysiology  of  tibe  voice.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  tumor 
hinders  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  interferes  with  their  ^d- 
biatioQ,  that  they,  of  necessity,  occa^on  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  On  the 
otber  band,  all  tumors  which  do  not  implicate  the  functions  of  the  vocal 
dK»ds  cannot  possibly  give  rise  to  such  symptoms.  Thus  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  seat  of  a  growth,  and  upon  its  size,  as  to  whether  it 
cuse  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stricture  or  not  The  treatment  of 
growths  of  the  larynx  comes  under  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Since  the  year  1861,  when  my  colleague  JBruns^  with  the  aid  of  the 
hiyngoscope,  and  without  incision,  first  extirpated  a  laryngeal  poljpus 
from  the  throat  of  his  brotiber,  the  operation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
mo6t  brilliant  advances  of  modem  surgeiy,  has  been  performed  repeat- 
edly, both  by  Sruns  and  by  other  surgeons  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
kiyngoeoope. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

CEDEMA    GLOmDIS. 

Etiology. — ^During  inflammation  of  a  part  where  the  skin  is  attached 
to  the  subjacent  r^on  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  effusion  into  the  latter 
often  takes  place  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity. 
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Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  oedema  about  the  eye  during  inflamed 
wounds  of  that  neighborhood,  the  post-hom-like  swelling  of  the  penis 
when  oedema  besets  a  chancre  of  the  fisenulum.  This  oedema,  called  by 
VircJww  collateral  oedema,  is  the  result  of  increased  lateral  pressure, 
occurring  in  the  capillaries  in  the  region  about  a  focus  of  inflanunation, 
through  the  capillary  stasis  at  the  inflamed  point.  The  more  jrielding 
the  tissue  is,  so  much  the  more  does  the  serum  transude. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  at  most  points,  is  attached  to 
its  cartilages  and  muscles  by  a  close  connective  tissue.  Upon  the  epi- 
glottis alone,  especially  at  its  root,  above  all,  over  the  bands  which  stretch 
jGrom  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (therefore  above  the  ary- 
epiglottic  ligament),  and  in  lesser  degree  from  these  downward,  to  the 
superior  vocal  chords,  there  is  a  loose  submucous  tissue  particularly 
prone  to  oedematous  swelling. 

The  exciting  causes  which  usually  produce  the  sudden  serous  transu- 
dation into  the  submucous  tissue,  known  as  oedema  glottidis,  are  some- 
times acute  morbid  processes  in  the  larynx,  rarely  acute  catarrh,  more 
frequently  the  pustulous  laryngitis  of  small-pox,  and  sometimes  chronic 
diseases,  as  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ulceration.  Laryngeal  perichon- 
dritis often  gives  rise  to  sudden  oedema  glottidis,  just  as  an  oedema  of 
the  prepuce  suddenly  associates  itself  to  a  long-standing  chancre. 

Finally,  in  rare  cases,  a  violent  angina,  an  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  throat,  or  even  facial  eiysipelas,  may 
occasion  danger  to  life,  from  the  supervention  of  this  affection.  In  all 
these  instances  we  have  to  do  with  collateral  oedema,  and  but  very  few 
cases  can  be  added  to  these,  in  which  oedema  glottidis  is  a  partial  mani- 
festation of  a  general  dropsy  and  accompanying  Bright's  disease,  etc. 
The  above-named  diseases  (with  the  exception  of  variola)  are  more  com- 
mon in  adults  tlian  in  children,  and  thus  it  happens  that  oedema  glottidis 
is  observed  almost  exclusively  among  grown  persons. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  serous  infiltration  which  takes 
place  at  the  points  above  described  is  often  so  great,  that  the  swollen 
epiglottis  projects  above  the  roots  of  the  tongue ;  and  out  from  its  base 
two  great  loose  pendulous  roUs  reach  backward  to  the  aiytenoid  carti- 
lages and  to  the  pharynx.  They  may  attain  almost  the  size  of  a  pigeon*s 
egg^  and  lie  so  close  together,  that  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  glottis  be- 
comes extremely  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  In  rare  instances,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  only  when  one  half  merely  of  the  larynx  is  diseased,  a 
single  puffy  swelling  is  to  be  found,  whicli  projects  inward,  and  more  or 
less  contracts  the  entrance  to  the  glottis.  These  swellings  are  some- 
times pale  in  color,  sometimes  more  or  less  reddened.  If  cut  into,  there 
fk>ws  from*  the-  distended  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  at  times,  a 
clear,  serous  liquid ;  at  others  a  turbid,  yellowish  matt^ ;  the  sweUii^ 
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ooHapse,  and  now  the  Inuoous  membrane  appears  to  be  wrinkled  and 
tiirown  into  folds.  A  similar  evacuation  and  collapse  of  the  swelling, 
with  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  occur  post  mortem^ 
when  there  has  been  no  scarification,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances 
oonespond  but  in  small  degree  with  the  anatomical  changes  which,  a 
few  hours  before  death,  we  have  had  under  our  finger.  In  the  upper 
section  of  the  laiynz,  in  which,  as  we  saw,  the  submucous  tissue  is 
lighter  and  closer  knit,  the  swelling  is  less  visible.  We  find  the  mu- 
cous membrane  itself  covered  with  flakes,  or  plastic  layers,  the  laryngeal 
mnsdes  pale,  discolored,  and  sodden. 

Syhftoms  and  Course. — (Edema  glottidis  commences  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  an  acute  or  chronic  laryngeal  ulcer.  There  is  a 
npidly-increasing  hoarseness,  which  soon  passes  over  into  aphonia,  and 
a  harsh,  barking  cough  (symptoms  which  prove  that  the  vocal  chords, 
too,  are  swelled,  or  that  the  infiltrated  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  render  the  chords  tense).  But,  simultaneously  Avith  these 
cymptoms,  there  arises  the  most  frightful  d3rspnoea.  As  soon  as  the  air 
in  the  trachea  becomes  rarefied,  the  swellings  described  above  settle 
themselves  over  the  upper  aperture  of  the  laiynx,  and  the  laborious, 
long-drawn,  whistling  respiration  can  bring  but  little  air  into  the  lungs. 
Tliis  inspiration,  audible  at  a  distance,  and  only  practicable  with  body 
bent  fcnward,  arms  planted,  and  by  cooperation  of  all  the  auxiliary 
musdes  of  respiration,  is  followed  by  an  expiratory  movement,  which  is 
almost  free,  although  sometimes  noisy ;  for  the  exit  of  the  air  drives 
asonder  the  obstructing  swellings  just  as  tlie  inspiration  sucks  them  to- 
gether. JPitha  describes  the  inspiration  as  ^^  protracted,  forced,  sharp, 
resonant,  whizzing,  and  hissing ;  the  expiration  as  short,  easy,  inaudible, 
ecareely  perceptible." 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  glottidis,  then,  are  very  similar  to  those 
whidi  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  croup,  a  similarity  which,  after 
a  physiological  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  is  seen  to  be  a  natural  con- 
sequence. Nevertheless,  we  shall  seldom  mistake  the  two  diseases, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  croup  occurs  almost  exclusively  during 
duldhood — oedema  glottidis  almost  as  exclusively  among  adults ;  that 
croup  almost  always  attacks  individuals  previously  in  good  health, 
oedema  glottidis  scarcely  any,  save  such  as  have  already  suffered  from 
acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx.  Moreover,  tlie  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  diseases  is  facilitated  by  the  great  disproportion  between 
inspirBtion  and  expiration  in  oedema  glottidis,  which,  in  croup,  is  neither 
10  pffonoimoed  nor  of  so  long  duration.  Finally  we  may,  in  many 
ones,  succeed  in  seeing  the  swollen  epiglottis  as  a  reddened,  pear- 
riiaped  tumor  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  almost  every 
inteiioe,  if  we  introduce  the  finger  with  sufficient  boldness,  we  may 
manage  to  feel  the  two  swelling& 
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The  dyspnoea,  which,  in  severe  cases,  increases  from  minute  to  min- 
ute, is  usually  associated  with  a  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  or  other  im- 
pediment in  the  throat  "  Here  it  lodges,"  "  here — ^in  the  throat  ^ — 
"  tighter  and  tighter."  "  It  is  strangling  ma"  "  I  can't  stand  it !  ^ 
"  Fm  choking ! "  these  are  the  words  which,  according  to  the  classical 
picture  of  Pitha^  the  frightfully-terrified  sufferers  gasp  out  with  tremu- 
lous haste  and  gesture.  Fear  and  desperation  are  depicted  in  their  entire 
being ;  they  dash  themselves  about,  they  spring  up,  groan  and  sob— 
until  gradually  the  coimtenance  grows  livid  and  lead-colored,  the  ex- 
tremities cool,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  the  sensorium  benumbed. 
Then  the  patient  &lls  into  a  stupor,  rattlings  in  the  chest  begin  to  be 
heard,  and  death  sets  in  witii  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
These  final  manifestations,  aJso,  are  the  same  which  we  studied  in  croup, 
and  depend  not  upon  impeded  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins,  but 
upon  poisoning  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid  (see  above). 

Treatment. — ^Blood-letting,  leeches  in  large  niunbers  to  the  throat, 
blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  emetics,  drastic  cathartics,  hot  foot* 
baths,  are  the  customaiy  prescriptions  which  are  usually  applied,  p^ 
mile^  as  soon  as  this  frightful  malady  has  declared  itsel£  We  cannot 
allay  oedema  of  the  prepuce  by  such  measures,  and  they  generally  are 
applied  in  vain  in  oedema  glottidis.  Only  when  the  danger  is  not 
urgent  may  we  diminish  the  mass  of  blood  by  efficient  blood-letting, 
and  by  giving  half  a  drop  of  croton-oil  hourly,  in  order  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  through  copious  transudation  of  serum 
into  the  intestine.  Experience  teaches  that,  after  great  haemorrhage,  and 
after  inspissation  of  the  blood,  through  profuse  loss  of  its  water,  the  ves- 
sels greedily  take  up  liquid  from  the  organs,  and  that,  during  choleia, 
even  large  pathological  efifusions  have  thus  been  absorbed.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  theoretical  support  for  such  treatment,  although  litUe  suc- 
cess can  be  ascribed  to  it  in  practice.  As  but  little  air  passes  the  larynx, 
in  spite  of  the  most  forcible  inspiratory  efforts,  that  which  the  bronchi 
already  contains  becomes  rarified,  and,  just  as  in  the  skin  upon  which  a 
cupping-glass  has  been  applied,  so  upon  the  mucous  membrane  intense 
hjpersemia  arises,  usually  accompanied  by  increased  secretion.  The 
dyspnoea  is  greatiy  augmented  by  this  collection  of  bronchial  secretion, 
so  that  loud  moist  rdlea  become  audible.  In  cases  like  this,  but  only  in 
such  cases,  an  emetic  is  indicated,  and  is  often  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults.    It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Local  treatment  is  of  fer  more  value.  The  effect  of  slowly  swallow- 
ing small  bits  of  ice  is  sometimes  of  remarkable  benefit.  Under  this  treair 
ment  I  once  witnessed  the  recovery  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  in  whom 
suffocation  seemed  so  imminent  that  we  hardly  dared  to  defer  tracheot- 
omy.    The  insufflation  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  application  in 
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solutuxi,  is  of  questionable  service.  When  the  ice  hjla,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  effect  scarification  of  the  swelling,  either  by  means  of  the 
finger-nail  or  with  a  bistouri,  guarded  with  adhesive  plaster  almost  to  the 
point  J£  we  should  be  unsuccessful,  or  should  the  scarification  be  with- 
out effect,  or  should  the  symptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  arise,  the 
pulse  growing  small  and  irregular,  and  the  senses  benumbed,  we  must 
proceed  forthwith  to  tracheotomy  and  insert  a  canula  until  the  danger  is 
past  In  cases  like  this,  the  operation,  as  a  whole,  is  more  successful 
than  in  croup,  and  life  has  been  preserved  for  months  in  cases  where 
nwlema  glotddis  has  occurred  in  tuberculosis  of  the  laiynx. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

LABTNGEAL  PEBICHONI>BmS. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  perichondrium  or  fibrous  tissue  inunediatelj  i{i  con- 
tact with  the  cartilages  is  tolerably  firm  and  resisting  in  texture,  so  thai 
it  long  withstands  any  ulcerative  process  which  advances  from  the  mucous 
membranes.  When  finally  perforated,  the  cartilage  is  laid  bare,  and  its 
ooonection  with  its  nutrient  vessels  is  suspended.  The  portion  thus  de- 
nuded, and  deprived  of  nourishment,  sloughs  off,  and  is  dischaiged. 
We  have  already  stated  that  these  necrosed  bits  of  cartilage  generally 
fliftow  traces  of  ossification,  which  is  one  of  the  early  effects  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx. 

By  perichondritis  laiyngea,  however,  we  do  not  generally  mean  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  portions  of  the  perichondrium,  penetrating 
from  without  inward,  but  refer  rather  to  an  affection  in  which  an  ex- 
udation forms  between  the  cartilage  and  the  perichondrium,  and  by 
irhidi  the  latter,  firom  its  density  and  impenetrabifity,  undergoes  very 
extenave  separation.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilage  is  the  natural  result  of 
80  great  a  detachment  from  its  nutrient  vessels. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membnme  above  mentioned,  in  which,  however,  the  perichondrium,  in- 
stead of  suffering  penetration  £rom  without,  becomes  the  seat  of  suppu- 
ratire  inflammation,  which  causes  an  effusion  between  perichondrium 
and  cartilage. 

La  other  cases  the  malady  arises  independently,  or  at  least^  without 
previous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  chiefly  in  persons 
with  constitutions  broken  down  by  syphilis,  mercury,  or  by  the  infection 
of  typhus,  septichsemia,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  even  in  subjects 
who  apparently  are  robust  Of  course,  in  the  latter  instance,  "  catching 
oold"  is  assigned  as  the  cause;  the  inflammation  is  called  a  rheumatic 
inflaiimiation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  larynx  which  follows  is  called 

a  ibeomatic  lazyngeal  phthisis. 
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Anatomical  Afpeabancss. — ^The  point  of  preference  of  this  dis- 
order is  the  perichondrium  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  but  from  this  point 
it  spreads  rapidly  to  the  coverings  of  the  other  cartilages.  At  first 
there  is  only  a  small  abscess  between  the  latter  and  its  sheath.  Veiy 
soon,  however,  the  cartilages  are  floating  in  a  sack  of  pus,  formed  by 
the  perichondrium.  They  become  rough,  degenerate,  discolored,  after- 
ward thinned  and  softened,  and  then,  not  imfrequently,  &U  to  pieces, 
fragment  by  fragment  At  last,  the  pus  bursts  through  the  perichon- 
drium, and  runs  into  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  larynx.  At  times, 
too,  the  mucous  membrane  is  perforated ;  pus  and  fragments  of  carti- 
lage fall  into  the  larynx  and  are  coughed  up ;  or  else  the  pus  forces  its 
way  to  the  external  sur&ce.  Abscesses  and  sinuses  of  the  neck  are 
thus  formed,  and  the  pus  and  fragments  of  cartilage  are  discharged  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  phaitynx.  In  rare  instances  recoveiy  has  tak^a 
plac^  the  lost  cartilage  being  replaced  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are 
not  rendered  easier  of  comprehension  by  any  arbitrary  and  artificud 
classification  according  to  stages,  but  rather  the  reverse.  When,  how- 
ever, as  in  perichondritis  laryngea,  very  distinct  phases  form  natural 
divisions  in  its  course,  the  study  by  stages  is  both  commendable  and 
practical 

In  its  first  stage  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  but,  as  in  aU  inflamma* 
tion  of  dense  unyielding  structures,  the  disease  is  attended  by  greater 
pain  than  occurs  in  other  affections  of  the  larynx ;  and,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  begins  at  an  insignificant  point,  the  painful  region  is  also 
quite  limited  in  extent  One  might  readily  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  for- 
eign body  were  lodged  in  the  larynx ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pain  is  com- 
bined with  an  irrepressible  cough. 

In  the  second  stage,  hoarseness,  aphonia,  harsh  cough,  and  character- 
istic symptoms  of  intense  dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  stricture  set  in,  arising  . 
either  gradually,  as  the  perichondrium  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended by  the  increasing  volume  of  pus,  and  is  pushed  further  into  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  or  suddenly,  by  its  perforation  and  by  efiusion  of 
the  matter  below  it,  into  the  submucous  tissue.  Many  patients  perish  in 
this  stage. 

In  some  cases  a  third  stage  is  added.  The  pus  which  has  accumu- 
lated under  the  perichondrium,  or  the  submucous  tissue,  binrsts  through 
its  confines.  The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  stricture  disappear.  I  have 
seen  a  young  girl  in  the  most  frightful  danger  of  suffocation  relieved 
on  the  instant,  and  rendered  completely  convalescent,  after  expectora- 
ting quantities  of  pus,  and  with  it  the  entire  left  aiytenoid  cartilage,  in 
a  state  of  maceration. 

But,  even  in  such  cases,  after  a  time,  the  patients  usually  perish  in  a 
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state  of  marasmus^  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  malady, 
the  suppuration,  and  the  fever  by  which  it  is  attended. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  laryngeal  perichondritis  can,  of 
course,  be  only  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  seeing  that  the  disease  is  not 
generally  recognizable  imtil  after  the  effusion  has  formed  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  There  then  remains  nothing  to  do  except  to  perform 
tncheotomy,  and  this  operation  and  the  opening  of  any  abscesses  about 
tbe  neck  are  about  the  only  measures  at  our  disposal,  and  even  they  are 
meidy  palliative. 

XEUROSEA—NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Deranged  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  excessively  exalted  excitability 
of  its  sensoiy  fibres  (hypersesthesia),  and  their  abnormally  diminished 
sensibility  (anaesthesia)  are  never  observed  as  independent  diseases. 
We  may  coimt  certain  cases  of  globus  hystericus  and  of  spasmodic 
oougb,  in  hysterical  persons,  to  the  first  of  these  forms.  True,  persons 
soflfering  firom  the  latter  complaint  do  not  complain  of  abnormal  sensi- 
bifitj  in  the  larynx,  but  the  coughing-fits  to  which  they  are  subject  are 
to  be  r^arded  as  reflex  phenomena,  independent  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres,  whose  exdtabiHty  is  increased.  The 
neuroses  of  the  motor  function  in  the  larynx  are  divisible  into  hyperci- 
nen$  and  acineais  ;  into  spasm  and  palsy.  We  shall  treat  of  each  in 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER   X. 

SPASM  OF  THE  KUSCLES  OF  THE  GLOTTIS — SPASMUS  GLOTTIDIS-^ASTHMA 
LAKTNGEUM — ^ASTHMA  ACUTUM  MILLABI — ^ASTHMA  THYMICUM — LA- 
BTNGISKUS    STRIDULUS. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^This  disease  depends  upon  a  morbid  excitement  of  the 
nenres,  by  means  of  which  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  is 
effected.  By  uniform  shortening  of  all  the  muscles  at  once,  the  vocal 
dxirds  become  tightly  stretched,  and  the  glottis  is  dosed.  The  term 
kiyngeal  asthma,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  reflex  S3nnptoms  during  any  inflammatory  dis- 
Ofder  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  It  seems  rather  to  be  an 
independent  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  or  of  its  recurrent  branch,  due 
citfaer  to  pressure  along  some  part  of  the  course  of  one  of  these  nerves 
or  to  centric  irritation  at  the  root  of  the  vagus ;  or  else  we  may  be  com- 
pdfed  to  r^ard  its  exalted  sensibiHty  as  a  reflex  phenomenon  arising 
from  excitement  of  some  other  nervous  trunk.  In. most  cases  the 
psdiogeny  of  tiiis  disease  is  obscure. 
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Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  almost  exdusivelj  dming  diOdhood,  and 
cspeciaUj  in  the  fiist  year  of  life.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  pmod 
of  the  first  dentition.  Romberg  considers  congenital  predispoation  to 
exist  beyond  doubt,  as  in  many  £Eunilies  almost  all  the  childrdki  in  suc- 
cession are  affected  by  the  disease.  In  great  cities,  and  among  children 
brought  up  by  the  bottle,  it  seems  to  be  more  common  than  in  the 
country  and  among  children  who  receive  the  breast  Among  adults, 
none  but  hysterical  persons  suffer  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  these 
only  exceptionally.  There  have  been  solitary  cases  noted  in  whidi  hys- 
teria has  produced  death  by  protracted  spasmodic  closure  of  the  giottis, 
but  I  have  seldom  seen  instances  in  which  such  spasm  had  attained  even 
a  dangerous  d^ree  of  intensity  in  hysterical  persons. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — Enlargement  of  the  thjnnus  gland, 
which  Kopp  r^arded  as  the  organic  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  in 
many  instances  does  not  exist  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  soft  occipat 
of  ElsQsser  (a  rachitic  phenomenon).  Enlargement  and  degeneration  of 
the  glands  of  tiie  throat  and  bronchi,  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy,  of 
hypersemia,  or  of  exudative  processes  in  the  brain,  are  in  part  acddental, 
and  in  part  (as  we  have  said  regarding  the  pathogeny)  are  matters  not  al- 
ways found  post  mortem  after  asthma  laryngeum.  At  all  events,  we  must 
find  the  larynx  apparently  sound  if  the  autopsy  is  to  bear  out  the  diagnosis. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  course  of  the  disease,  like  that  of  most 
neuroses,  is  an  interrupted  one,  marked  by  paroxysms  and  intervals  of  ex- 
emption. A  sudden  violent  interruption  of  the  respiration,  which  may 
last  for  several  minutes,  is  pathognomonic  of  the  seizure.  By-and-by  the 
air  again  begins  to  penetrate  into  or  out  from  the  glottis,  which  at  first  is 
completely  closed,  and  still  remains  contracted.  In  addition  to  this^  the 
attack  is  accompanied  by  the  often-mentioned  prolonged  whistHng,  in- 
spiratory noise,  the  fear,  the  restlessness,  the  livid  countenance,  the 
strenuous  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  tiie  position  up- . 
right,  or  bent  forward.  After  a  few  minutes,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
forgotten  his  fright,  he  is  completely  restored.  There  is  no  cough  in 
lar}'ngeal  asthma,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  vocal 
chords  are  healthy;  nor,  as  the  vocal  chords  are  neither  relaxed  mx 
tliickened,  is  there  any  lioarseness.  If,  therefore,  we  only  hold  £Eist  to 
the  idea  that  laryngeal  asthma  is  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  it 
becomes  easy  to  avoid  all  confusion  of  it  with  croup,  or  with  those  noc- 
turnal attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  accompany  catanrh  of  the  larjux. 

In  many  instances  the  spasm  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  vagus  alone.  Sometimes  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  or  of  the  hands  and  feet,  accompany  the  attack,  or 
cramps  of  thesQ  parts  alternate  with  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Occasionally 
even  general  convulsions  occur,  in  which  the  sufferer  may  perish. 
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The  paroxysms  thus  described  take  place  at  varymg  intervals;  a 
week  or  more  may  pass  without  their  repetitioiu  In  bad  cases  the  fits 
multiply,  and  follow  one  another  more  closely,  and  it  is  these  cases  that 
aie  most  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  general  convulsions.  There  always 
remains  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  which  is  still  to  be  feared,  even 
though  a  child  have  remained  for  months  without  a  paroxysm.  Finally, 
instanoes  have  no  doubt  been  observed  in  which  laryngeal  asthma  lias 
abown  itself  but  once,  never  again  to  recur.  In  rare  instances  a  par- 
oxysm terminates  in  suffocation,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  conse- 
fpient  privation  of  oxygen,  outlasting  the  endurance  of  the  organism. 
The  pallid  &oe  assumes  a  deathly  hue,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  child 
sinks  back  and  expires. 

Treaticext. — The  indication  as  to  cause  cannot  be  met,  as  the 
causes  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  obscure.  However,  "we  should  en- 
deavor most  carefully  to  allay  all  disorders  of  digestion  and  nutrition  in 
duQdren  who  show  a  tendency  to  this  malady,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
empk>yment  of  specifics  of  doubtful  efficacy.  This  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  prescribe  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  other  remedies  in  spasm  of  the 
gkiCtisL  Children  fed  by  hand  should  be  placed  to  the  breast  when  they 
Acfw  signs  of  the  disease.  In  older  children,  examine  the  milk,  and 
cause  the  nourishment  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  attack  to  be  changed, 
and  so  forth. 

In  hysterical  glottic  spasm,  the  causal  indication  first  of  all  demands 
treatment  of  the  main  disease.  Meantime  the  hysterical  symptoms,  like 
all  odier  hysterical  manifestations,  are  to  be  combated  by  psychical 
measuresL  I  have  cured  both  glottic  cramp  and  glottic  palsy  by  means 
of  local  faradization  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  the  treatment  imdoubtedly 
acting  solely  by  the  psychological  effect  which  it  produced. 

The  indicatio  morbi  in  this  obscure  and  incomprehensible  affection 
Is  ecjually  difficult  of  fulfilment  Romberg  recommends  and  lauds  the 
effects  of  tiie  aqua  foetida  anti-hysterica  which  he  orders  for  children  in 
their  first  year,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  simple  syrup,  a  small  spoonful 
§aar  to  six  times  a  day.  If,  in  spite  of  the  assafoetida,  the  seizures  recur, 
we  may  give  musk  instead,  a  medicine  almost  universally  prized  as  a 
specific.  (Moschi  gr.  iij. — iv.,  gum.  mimos.  3  ss.,  syr.  simpL,  aqua 
feemcul],  i&  ^j,  liq.  ammon.  succin.  3j.  ni.  s.  a  teaspoonful  every 
twohoun.) 

During  the  fit  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  patient  medicine,  as  he  is 
unable  to  swaDow.  We  should  instruct  the  parents  to  take  the  child  up 
as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  begins,  to  fim  it  in  fresh  air,  to  rub  its  back, 
and  to  administer  a  clyster  of  camomile  or  valerian  tea.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  mustard  plaster  in  readiness,  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  precordium 
when  the  fit  occors.     If  the  injections  of  camomile  or  valerian  fiEul,  it  is 
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advisable  to  substitute  a  clyster  of  assafoetida.      (Assafcetid.  3 
vitelL  ov.  no.  j.  m  f.  emulsio.  c.  infus.  valeriaQ  3  ss —  3  iv.     S.  for  two 
clysters.) 

CHAPTER    XI. 

PI.BI.LTSIS  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OP  THE  GLOTTIS. — ^DYSPHONIA  (aPHONIA 

pasalttica). 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  many  cases  of  supposed  spasm  of  tbe 
glottic  muscles,  instead  of  spasm,  there  has  been  palsy.  According  to 
Romherg^  the  signs  of  palsy  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  par 
vagum  consist  in  fits  of  oppression,  amounting  almost  to  suffocation,  in 
noisy,  hissing  respiration,  and  whispering,  hoarse  voice,  and,  above  all,  in 
d^-spnoea,  aggravated  by  every  vigorous  inspiratory  act,  symptoms  easily 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  children.  In  treating  of  the  dyspnoea  of  croup, 
we  have  alluded  to  the  strong  resemblance  between  it  and  that  produced 
in  young  animals  by  dividing  the  par  vagum  or  its  recurrent  branch ;  and 
we  then  gave  so  full  an  account  of  the  physiology  of  this  faji±  that  we 
may  now  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Turning  from 
this  rare  and  insufficiently-studied  form  of  paralyas  of  the  glottis,  let  us 
now  briefly  direct  our  attention  to  that  form  of  loss  of  power  of  its 
muscles  in  which  the  respiration  proceeds  undisturbed,  while  the  defec- 
tive innervation  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  modifies  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal,  chords,  or  renders  the  occurrence  of  sonorous  vibrations  im- 
possible. We  are  accustomed  to  call  these  cases* "  nervous,"  or,  better, 
paralytic  d3rsphonia,  or  aphonia,  or  phonetic  paralysis. 

Etiology. — ^The  fiict  of  the  existence  of  a  paralytic  aphonia  was  no 
doubtful  matter,  even  before  the  introduction  of  laryngoscopy.  In- 
stances in  which  loss  of  voice  constituted  the  sole  symptom  of  laryngeal 
disease,  which  had  arisen  suddenly,  and  afterward  as  suddenly  had  sub- 
sided, scarcely  admitted  of  any  other  interpretation  than  this.  But  it 
has  only  been  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  that  we  have  obtained 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  important  part  which  the  motor  dis- 
orders of  the  laiyngeal  muscles  play  as  the  proximate  causes  of  hoarse- 
ness and  aphonia. 

In  most  cases  in  which  laryngoscopy  has  discovered  imperfection,  or 
total  inaction  of  one  or  of  several  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  palsy  was 
one  of  the  sjmptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  catarrh,  or  other  laryngeal  affec- 
tion. Tliis  form  of  paralysis  is  very  closely  related  to  the  subparalytic 
condition  which  we  at  times  observe  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  intestines,  and,  above  all,  of  the  imnary  bladder  when 
in  a  state  of  chronic  catarrh.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but 
that  tlie  muscles,  or  their  finer  nervous  fibrillae,  participate  in  the  nutritive 
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disorder  of  the  muoous  membrana  In  other  instances  the  paraljas 
manifestlj  depends  upon  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  the  course  of  the 
par  vagum  or  its  ascending  branch.  To  this  category  belong  the  inter- 
esting cases  of  phonic  palsy  resulting  from  pressure  and  tension  of  the 
recuirent  branch  of  the  par  vagum  by  aortic  aneurism,  cardnomata, 
enlarged  or  degenerated  bronchial  glands,  pleuritic  thickenings  about 
the  apices  of  tuberculous  lungs,  eta  Certain  observations  render  it 
quite  probable  that  ^ a  cold"  may  produce  nutritive  disorder  in  the 
vagus  or  the  recurrent,  whereby  its  irritabiUty  is  destroyed,  so  that  the 
musdes  which  it  suppUes  become  paral^-zed.  Hereafter  we  shall  learn 
that  riieumatic  palsy  of  the  facial,  a  cutaneous  nerve  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  cold,  is  one  of  the  most  common  instances  of  this  form 
of  paralysis.  It  is  doubtful  whether  palsy  of  the  glottis  arising  from 
metallic  poisoning,  especially  lead-poisoning,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of 
peripheral  or  centric  origin.  This  holds  true  also  in  the  cases  of  the 
paralytic  aphonia  which  often  remains  after  typhus  and  diphtheria,  and 
in  the  still  more  enigmatical  malarial  palsies. 

It  is  very  rare  for  a  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottic  muscles  to  have  a 
centric  <»igin — ^that  is,  for  it  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
serious  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  sufferers  lo^  the  power  of 
speedi,  are  not  taken  into  consideration  here,  as  in  them  palsy  of  the 
^ottic  muscles  can  neither  be  proved,  nor  is  it  even  probable — ^the  few 
shambling  and  awkward  words  which  this  kind  of  patient  is  still  able  to 
otter  being  usually  pronounced  in  a  loud,  unaltered  voice. 

Next  in  frequence  to  the  forms  just  treated  of  comes  hysterical 
aphonia.  I  have  met  with  this  affection  with  comparative  fr^uenoe, 
both  in  males  and  females.  We  cannot  properly  include  hysteric  palsy 
either  in -the  centric  or  peripheral  forms  of  the  disease,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  I  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  Romberg^  who 
cbDs  certain  forms  of  spasm  ^  psychical  spasm,"  and  to  designate  hys- 
teric palsy  as  ^  psydiical  palsy."  In  this  affection  the  excitability  of 
the  peripheral  nerves  is  manifestly  retained,  and  its  dependence  upon 
nutritive  derangement  in  the  motor  centres  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. On  the  other  hand,  psychological  influences  have  so  marked 
an  effect  upon  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  hjrsterical  palsy, 
and  eqiecially  of  hysterical  aphonia,  that  we  may  almost  with  certainty 
ascribe  its  origin  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  function 
of  the  higher  psychical  acta 

AxATOiacAL  Afpeasances. — ^The  anatomical  alterations  which  give 
rise  to  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottis  are  but  rarely  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration in  the  cadaver,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  paralysis  is  depend- 
ent JXpfm  structural  change  in  the  larynx,  or  in  which  the  nervous 
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trunks  are  compressed  bj  tumors,  pleuritic  induratioii,  and  the  lilfft 
Turk  and  Gerhardi  have  shown  that,  in  cases  erf*  long-standing  pals^, 
the  laijngeal  musdes,  fike  other  musdes,  undago  atro|^y  and  fiitty 
degeneration. 

Symptoms  akd  Course. — ^We  are  not  weH  enoogh  acquainted  with 
the  physiological  action  of  the  musdes  of  the  glottis,  ai^  moreover, 
our  knowledge  as  to  how  hr  lack  of  power  in  one  can  be  compensated 
for  b J  additional  exertion  on  the  part  of  others,  is  insufficient  to  enaUe  m 
to  saj  with  confidence  what  niodification  of  the  voice  will  naturany  fol- 
low palsy  of  any  individual  musde,  or  group  of  musdesL  Pathok^cal 
observations  of  pure  paralysis  of  the  glottis,  independent  of  Relaxation 
of  the  mucous  memlmane,  are  not  numerous  enough  as  yet  to  admit  of  a 
dear,  comprehensive  view  of  the  relations  of  its  partial  paraljrsis  to  any 
particular  derangement  of  phonation.  Meanwhile,  thrcxigh  the  labors 
of  Turk  and  JjCwin,  and,  above  all,  through  that  of  Gerhardt^  the  path 
is  already  beaten  out,  and  some  ground  has  been  gained.  Consistently 
with  the  purpose  of  this  volume,  I  must  confine  myself  to  dalling  atten- 
tion to  a  few,  merdy,  of  the  most  impratant  of  ^e  &cts  set  forth  in 
these  detailed  works. 

As  palsy  of  the  musdes  of  the  glottis  generaDy  prevents  the  normal 
tension,  and  approach  to  one  another  of  the  vocal  diords,  hoarseness 
and  aphonia  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  this  affection,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  approximation  and  tension  of  the  vocal  chords 
in  straining,  coughing,  and  swallowing  are  not  impeded.  This  form  Tikrk 
calls  ^  phonic  palsy  of  the  glottis-dosers,''  in  contradistinction  to  the 
rarer  "  general  palsy  of  the  glottisKdosers,"  in  which  the  performance 
of  the  acts  just  alluded  to  is  also  embarrassed  by  the  non-closure  of  the 
glottis.  But  hoarseness  and  aphonia  are  not  the  only  forms  of  dysphonia 
in  the  disease  in  question,  jsince  the  palsy  does  not  always  affect  the 
glottisK^loscrs.  Cases  occur,  not  only  as  a  result  of  catarrh,  but  also  of 
compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent,  in  which  the  muscles  of  one 
iialf  of  the  laiynx  become  paralj-zed,  the  other  half  remaining  imaffected, 
and  in  these  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  permanent  fjalsetto  voice 
is  the  result,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supp>osition 
tliat  the  sound  vocal  chord  vibrates  in  normal  manner,  while  the  edge 
of  the  palsied  chord  remaining  near  the  median  line,  but  subjected  to 
little  or  no  tension,  cannot  be  thro\^'n  into  vibration.  Palsy  confined  to 
the  thjTXHuytenoid  musdes,  by  which  merely  the  shortening  and  tension 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  embarrassed,  according  to  Gerhardt^  results  not 
only  in  the  production  of  too  deep  a  tone,  but  also  in  incapacity  to  pro- 
duce a  tone  other  tlian  this  deep  one ;  hence  a  true  monotony  of  the 
voice.  These  brief  hints  may  serve  as  incentives  to  study  of  the  worics 
mentioned,  and  induce  new  investigation  of  this  interesting  subject 
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The  diagnosis  of  palsy  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  only  possible  by 
means  of  the  laiyngosoope.  In  palsy  of  the  glotds^dosers,  laryngoscopic 
observation  reveals  that,  during  attempted  phonation,  ihe  rima  glottidis 
remains  open,  and  the  chords  do  not  tremble  as  they  should  do.  In 
palsy  of  one  side  of  the  glottis,  the  point  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
stands  out  in  a  remaikable  manner,  reaching  to  the  median  Une,  or  even 
overstepping  it  toward  the  other  side.  The  inner  edge  of  the  palsied 
dkxd  comes  almost  to  the  middle  lina  Upon  drawing  breath,  or  upon 
an  attempt  to  speak  or  cough,  there  is  little  or  no  motion  in  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  and  the  vocal  chord  of  the  affected  side.  In  palsy  of  the 
thyio-aiytenoid  muscle,  according  to  GerhardC^  the  glottis  vocalis  forms 
a  somewhat  wide  ellipse  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak. 

Tbbatment. — ^In  treatment  of  palsy  of  the  glottis,  it  is  important 
above  all  things  to  meet  the  causal  indication.  When  the  palsy  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  a  catarrhal  attack,  energetic  local  treatment  of 
the  main  affection,  particularly  by  use  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
promises  the  best  results.  In  paralysis  attributable  to  derangements  in 
the  course  of  the  nervous  trunks,  a  treatment  of  the  cause  is  in  many 
instances  impracticable ;  in  others,  the  reabsorption  of  a  strumous  deposit, 
the  resolution  of  an  enlarged  lymphatic,  judicious  management  of  metal- 
lic pcHsoning,  perhaps  the  administration  of  quinine,  by  allaying  the 
cause,  cure  the  palsy.  In  centric  paralysis,  therapeutics  are  always 
powerless.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hysterical  cases,  a  systematic  and 
cautious  management  of  the  primary  complaint  most  frequently  has  a 
permanent  effect 

We  can  seldom  meet  the  indications  of  the  disease  itself^  as  most  of 
them  proceed  from  irreparable  nutritive  disturbance  of  centric  or  peri- 
pheral nerves.  An  exception  is  made  in  this  respect  by  the  somewhat 
small  dass  of  cases  in  which  the  normal  irritability  of  peripheral  nerves 
has  suffered  from  too  long-continued  rest,  or  in  which  it  has  been  im- 
perfectly reiSst^lished,  after  removal  of  the  original  cause  of  the  palsy. 
In  methodical  excitement  of  the  nerves  by  the  induced  electric  current, 
we  possess  a  most  efficacious  remedy.  The  indication  for  the  employ- 
ment of  localized  £uradization  having  grown  more  precise,  the  curative 
power  originally  ascribed  to  it,  which  upon  its  introduction  into  prac- 
tice was  estimated  to  be  a  panacea  against  all  forms  of  palsy,  has, 
within  the  past  few  years,  grown  mudi  more  limited,  exactly  as  was 
predicted  by  Ziemuen^  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
txodacti<Hi. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  localized  faradi- 
Xition  should  seem  to  have  a  curative  action,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  in  palsy  of  the  glottis  than  in  all  otlier  forms  of  paralysis.  In 
the  few  years  which  have  passed  since  we  liave  learned  to  diagnosticate 
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glottic  palsies  with  certainty,  an  astonishingly  great  number  of  cures 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the  induced  current. 
(Althatca  alone  has  cured  eleven  out  of  thirteen  cases.)  In  certain  in- 
stances the  sufferers  were  made  well  of  tiieir  aphonia  at  the  first  sitting. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  an  improvement,  at  least,  was  apparent  at  the 
first  application,  and  the  treatment  remained  without  effect  in  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  employed. 
Had  these  cures  been  performed  upon  cases  of  mere  hysteric  aphonia, 
they  would  be  easy  of  explanation,  since,  according  to  my  previous  ex- 
perience, I  have  often  enough  seen  hysteric  aphony  made  to  vanish  by 
means  of  psychical  emotions  of  a  lighter  kind  than  that  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  electrodes  to  the  throat  produces ;  but  these  cures  were 
performed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  glottic  palsy.  From  my  great 
reliance  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses,  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  iacts ;  but  I  hope  that  further  observation  wiU  furnish 
an  explanation  to  diis  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  laryngeus  superior,  according  to  Gerhqrdi^ 
we  select  the  point  of  tiie  throat  corresponding  to  the  superior  horn  of 
the  thjrroid  cartilage ;  to  excite  the  recurrent,  we  choose  the  point  cor- 
responding to  the  thyroid  cartilage  itsell  To  fu'adize  the  recurrent,  it 
is  best  to  apply  one  electrode  at  the  spot  above  named,  and  the  other 
over  the  manubrium  stemi* 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HTPSRi£3IIA  AXD  CATABRH   OF  THE   AIR-PASSAGES   AND  BBONCHIAL 

MUCOUS  MEICBBAXE. 

EJnoLOGT. — We  have  already  stated  that  every  considerable  hyper- 
semia  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  nutritive  and  functional  disorders,  known 
as  catarrh ;  and  that,  if  catarrh  be  included  among  the  inflammatory 
affections,  the  terms  hypenemia  and  inflammation  must  be  r^arded  as 
synonymous,  although  the  words  are  not  generally  consdered  identical 
in  meaning. 

Predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  as 
variable  as  is  predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  developing  either 
readily,  or  with  difficulty,  from  the  same  causes,  according  to  individ- 
xal  peculiarity.  ^  An  increased  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  change  of 
temperature,''  or  an  *^  augmented  vulnerability  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bfanes,''  is  simply  an  hypothetical  assumption  to  which  we  have  recourse, 
where  no  other  explanation  is  at  hand,  to  account  for  the  excessive 
liability  in  certain  persons  to  sufier  from  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  upon 
slight  exposure.  Experience,  however,  permits  us  to  bring  forward 
certain  particular  conditions  as  predisposing  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
in  diildhood,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  dentition,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  general  and  of 
the  bronchi  in  particular.  We  daily  hear  it  said  that  children  have 
'^a  tooth-cough,''  and  hear  intestinal  catarrh  of  this  period  called  a 
"  tooth-diarrhoea." 

In  middle  age  this  predisposition  diminishes ;  in  old  age,  again,  it  is 
more  marked,  senile  chronic  catarrh  becoming  a  most  frequent  com- 
plaint, and  furnishing  a  lai^  contingent  to  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 
Secondly :  badly-fed,  flabby  individuab  show  immistakable  general  pre- 
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dispofiition  to  catarrh,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  even  trifling 
irritants,  are  much  more  liable  to  bronchial  catarrh  in  particular  than 
well-nourished  persons  of  firmer  fibre.  This  predisposition  depends,  in 
part,  probably,  upon  increased  susceptibility,  or  feebler  capacity  for 
withstanding  noxious  influences ;  but  it  may  also  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  poor  nutritive  condition  and  weak  resisting  power  of  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  and  to  the  softness  and  yielding  nature  of  the  tissues 
through  which  they  run.  At  all  events,  an  augmented  tendency  to  hyper- 
semia  and  to  increased  transudation  would  result  from  such  a  condition. 
The  disposition  to  catarrh  in  general,  and  hence  to  bronchial  catanii, 
which  we  observe  in  scrofula  and  rickets,  should  also  be  placed  under 
this  heading.  Thirdly :  those  who  have  often  previously  suffered  from 
bronchial  catarrh  show  an  increased  proneness  to  the  disease ;  chronic 
disease  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  augments  this  inclination,  if  it 
does  not  actually  give  rise  to  the  disease  itsel£  The  old  saying,  **  TTbi 
irritatio  iM  affiuxusj'*  still  holds  good ;  although  the  afflux  is  only  pro- 
duced by  dilatation  of  the  vessels  leading  to  the  point  of  irritation,  or  by 
defective  resisting  power  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  must  not  be  supposed 
in  the  least  to  be  due  to  attraction.  Lastiy :  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
effeminacy  seems  to  augment  the  liability  to  this  affection,  which  is  less 
among  those  who  inure  themselves  to  exposure. 

The  exciting  causes  of  bronchial  catarrh,  which  act  more  or  less 
readily,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  individual,  are  as  follows : 
First:  it  may  proceed  from  an  impeded  evacuation  of  the  bronchial 
veins.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  bronchial  arteries  which  spring  from 
the  aorta,  or  intercostal  arteries,  transmit  only  a  portion  of  their  blood 
into  the  bronchial  veins,  whence  it  proceeds  by  the  vena  azygos  into 
the  vena  cava.  Another  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  small  bronchial 
veins  flows  within  the  substance  of  the  lung  into  the  pulmonary  veins ; 
hence,  both  in  contraction  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  impeding 
the  outflow  from  the  left  auricle  and  in  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  valve, 
with  systolic  regurgitation  from  ventricle  to  auricle,  and  consequent 
impeded  outflow  to  the  contents  of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  vein, 
the  natiu^  and  immediate  effect  will  be,  hypereemia  of  the  lungs  (that  is, 
capillary  engorgement  of  the  alveoli) ;  yet,  if  the  cardiac  lesion  be 
severe,  bronchial  catarrh  not  only  is  one  of  the  most  constant  but  one 
of  the  most  physiological  and  inevitable  symptoms  which  arise.  "We 
shall  not  be  able  to  imderstand  this  condition,  if  we  £eu1  to  keep  in  mind 
that  a  part  of  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  flows  into 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  instead  of  the  right. 

Secondly.  If  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  great  branches  of  the 
aorta  encounter  an  obstacle,  and  more  especially  if  the  aortic  stream 
itself  be  impeded  below  the  point  of  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  the 
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pressure  of  the  blood  is  augmented  in  the  other  arteries  which  are  not 
compressed  or  otherwise  constricted,  and  hyperemia  ensues  throughout 
the  range  of  their  capillary  system.  As  an  instance  of  this  process 
(which  Vtrchoto  aptly  terms  "  collateral  fluxion  *')  we  find  sometimes 
that,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  liquid  in 
the  peritoneum,  or  by  accumulations  of  excrement  or  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, augmented  pressure  from  within  takes  place  in  the  bronchial  and 
carotid  arteries,  resulting  in  '^  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs."  So 
also  in  the  cold  st&ge  of  intermitting  fever  the  circulation  encounters  a 
material  obstruction  (throughout  the  entire  periphery  of  the  body),  firom 
the  cutis  anserina,  and  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  peripheral 
arteries.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  of  the  hypersemia,  and  catarrh  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  so  often  complicate  intermitting 
fever,  and  of  the  cough  which,  in  certain  patients,  is  very  distressing 
during  the  attack. 

Thirdly.  Irritants  which  act  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  dust,  vapors,  too  cold  or  too  hot  air,  occasion  in  it  hypersemia  and 
catarrh.  Those  who  follow  certain  trades,  as  bakers,  millers,  and,  above 
all,  the  stone-cutters,  suffer  constantly  from  this  disorder. 

Fourthly  stands  chilling  of  the  external  skin,  and  the  action  upon 
it  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
we  have  no  means  of  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  phenomenon, 
almost  daily  observed,  of  a  person  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  after 
seating  himself  in  a  draught  of  air  while  perspiring  freely.  The  process 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  collateral  fluxion,  since  a  mere  change  of  tempera- 
ture or  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  or  to  a  degree  of  cold  by  no  means 
severe,  suffices  to  bring  on  the  attack.  In  bleak,  damp  localities,  particu- 
larly on  the  sea-side,  such  exciting  causes  are  so  numerous  that  bronchial 
catarrh  is  endemic. 

Fifthly.  It  forms  a  qrmptom  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  small- 
pox. Here  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood,  which  has  absorbed  some  deleterious  material,  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  However,  although  we  cannot  explain 
what  we  see  upon  physiological  principles,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  it  in  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  we  can  produce  at  will  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  inorganic  material  (iodide  of  potassium)  in  large 
doses.  As  is  well  known,  a  very  violent  bronchial  catarrh,  often  accom- 
panied by  an  exanthema  of  the  skin,  not  unfrequently  arises  during  the 
employment  of  this  agent,  no  other  irritant  having  come  into  operation 
meantime  either  upon  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

SixtUy.  Under  the  operation  of  imknown  atmospheric  or  telluric 
influences,  from  time  to  time,  epidemics  arise,  in  which  very  extensive 
catarrh  occurs,  with  imusually  severe  constitutional  disturbance.     It  is 
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doubtful  if  an  infection  like  that  of  the  acute  exanthemata  be  the  cause 
of  this  complaint,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  similarity.  Such  an  epi- 
demic, the  "grippe,"  or  influenza,  appeared  in  the  year  1732,  and, 
travelling  through  Europe,  from  east  to  west^  attacked  at  least  one  half 
of  its  population.  The  disease  was  a  dangerous  one,  especially  for  chil- 
dren and  for  old  persons,  partly  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  partly 
through  extension  of  the  local  affection  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and 
partly  from  participation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  the  com- 
plaint, and  from  other  complications.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
repeated  epidemics  of  influenza,  particularly  in  1800  and  1835.  With 
this  repeated  reappearance  of  the  malady,  tiie  vicious  custom  has  gradu- 
ally crept  into  use,  both  among  physicians  and  people,  of  calling  all  the 
non-epidemic  bronchial  catarrhs  influenza,  when  associated  with  violent 
general  disturbance,  and  showing  unusual  obstinacy,  or  when  the  intes- 
tinal canal  takes  part  in  the  disorder,  using  the  term  gastric  influenza 
{gaatrische  Grippe).  Tliis  bad  custom  has,  in  one  respect,  its  advan- 
tage. No  one  suffering  £rom  a  mere  catarrhal  fever  is  willing  to  consider 
himself  seriously  ill,  or  to  keep  his  bed.  For  an  attack  of  ^'  influenza," 
however,  he  is  content  to  lay  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

FinaUy,  we  must  observe  tiiat,  in  very  many  cases,  the  exciting 
causes  of  catarrh  are  imknown,  unless  we  accept  the  explanation  with 
which  people  usually  content  themselves,  that  "  they  must  have  taken 
cold  somewhere." 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  the  cadaver,  acute  catanh  of  the 
trachea,  and  bronchi  leaves  a  redness,  sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes 
motUed,  the  one  being  due  to  injection,  the  other  to  ecchymosis.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  a  clouded  look,  is  opaque,  relaxed,  and  tears 
easily.  This  condition  arises  from  infiltration  occasioned  by  the  aug^ 
mented  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  capillaries.  Owing  to  this 
oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  submucous  tissue  partici- 
pates, the  calibre  of  the  bronchi  is  reduced.  The  younger  the  subject, 
the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  tul)es,  so  much  the  more  readily  does 
tumefisu^tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  impede  or  prevent  access  of  air 
into  them,  especially  into  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  This 
is  an  important  fact  in  symptomatology,  particularly  as  regards  the  con- 
trast between  the  Sjnnptoms  of  bronchitis  in  childhood  and  that  in  adults, 
and  in  the  difference  of  the  danger  from  the  disease  at  tiie  two  periods. 

At  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry,  or  covered  with  a  scanty, 
tenacious,  transparent  secretion,  containing  but  few  young  cells,  and  a 
very  few  mature  detached  cells  of  ciliated  epitheliiun.  Somewhat  later 
an  active  development  of  cells  usually  takes  place  upon  the  sur£u;e,  the 
product  of  which,  when  mingled  with  the  secretion,  now  more  copiously 
and  freely  poured  out,  imparts  to  it  a  turbid,  yellowish  appearance. 
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Upon  opening  the  thorax,  ii'  the  finer  brondii  be  obstructed  or 
ooduded  by  mucus,  the  lungs  evince  little  or  no  disposition  to  collapse. 
Indeed,  if  the  contraction  or  obstruction  have  attained  a  veiy  consid- 
erable  d^ree,  the  lungs  bulge  forcibly  out  of  the  opened  thorax,  so  as 
almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  chest  was  too  small  And,  in 
point  of  facty  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  not  sufficed  to  accommodate 
the  lungs  without  compression  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  The  in- 
quntory  expansion  of  the  chest  has  ceased  with  death,  but  the  lungs 
have  not  been  able  to  diminish  in  a  corresponding  manner,  because  the 
obstructed  bronchi  have  not  allowed  the  air  to  escape  from  the  alveolL 
This  a{^pearance  has  nothing  in  common  with  emphysema,  with  which 
it  18  frequently  confounded. 

Chronic  bronchial  catarrh  usually  presents  to  view  a  more  intense 
brownish  or  dirty  reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Its  vessels  are 
HiUf^^  its  tissue  puffed  and  uneven,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
coherent  and  less  easily  torn.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  is  hyper- 
tR^ihied,  and  the  fibrous  longitudinal  bands  and  muscular  layer  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  are  still  more  so.  As,  simultaneously  with  this 
thidcening,  the  elasticity  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  fibrous 
ooat  is  lost,  and  as  the  swollen,  sodden  bronchial  muscles  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  deprived  of  their  power  of  contraction,  a  diffuse  dilata- 
tkn  of  the  bronchi,  consequent  upon  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  wall, 
asBOciates  itself^  in  many  cases,  to  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  This  diffuse 
bronchial  dilatation  may  become  so  considerable  that,  upon  section,  even 
snail  bronchi  gape  widely,  exhibiting  a  larger  calibre  than  the  branches 
from  which  they  spring. 

Saccular  bronchial  dilatation,  which  is  usually  connected  with  im- 
portant changes  of  structuro  in  its  surrounding  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
is  again  to  be  considered  while  treating  of  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  is  also 
eoqihysema,  one  of  the  common  sequelsB  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

In  many  cases  of  this  disease  there  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
a  profuse  layer  of  yeUowish  puriform  secretion,  containing  great  num- 
bers of  young  granulated  cells,  with  divided  nuclei,  while  in  others  it  is 
glaringly  coated  by  a  tenacious,  glairy,  semi-transparent  substance.  The 
latter  form,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues 
is  often  very  great,  is  called  dry  catarrh  {ccUarrh  sec).  In  the  former 
the  copious  secretion  oflen  completely  fills  the  smaller  bronchi,  while  in 
the  larger  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  air,  and  is  frothy. 

The  diffuse  and  follicular  catarrhal  ulceration  which  we  liave  described 
as  occurring  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  seldom  appears 
iqpOD  that  of  the  oronchL  Reinhard^  however,  claims  constancy  to 
have  noticed  it  in  the  finest  bronchi,  when  surrounded  by  tuberoular*de- 
geoention  of  the  lung  substance,  and  believes  that  the  disintegration  of 
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the  tuberculous  pulmonaiy  tissue  proceeds  from  this  ulceration  as  soon 
as  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  has  been  destroyed,  a  view  which  we  fully 
share  witli  him  as  regards  infiltrated  tuberculosis  (or  cheesy  pneumonia). 

L  Acute  Catarbh  of  the  Trachea  and  Laboeb  Bbonchi. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Acute  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater 
bronchi  is  often  combined  with  catarrh  of  the  larynx,  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  of  the  firontal  sinus,  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  More 
rarely  it  spreads  into  the  smaller  bronchi  The  greater  its  extent^  so 
much  the  more  frequently  does  it  begin  with  shivering,  and,  in  senative 
persons,  perhaps  even  with  a  ehilL  This  chilliness,  however,  is  rarely 
confined  to  a  single  rigor,  and  this  is  an  important  point  of  distinction 
between  the  onset  of  a  catarrhal  and  of  an  inflammatory  fever.  It  ofien 
happens  that  throughout  the  whole  attack,  with  every  slight  alteration 
of  temperature,  or  upon  changing  the  linen,  and  espedally  if  the  patient 
be  laid  in  a  &esh  bed,  shivering-fits  continue  to  recur.  During  the  in- 
tervals the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  without  any 
indication  from  the  thermometer  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature. 
Added  to  this,  there  come  distressing  frontal  headache,  pulsation  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  soreness  of  the  limbs,  sensation  of  pain  in  the  joints, 
increased  upon  pressure,  constituting  "  catarrhal  rheumatic  fever.'* 

Should  the  appetite  fiul,  too,  and  the  tongue  become  coated,  we  even 
hear  "  gastro-catarrhal-rheumatic  fever  "  spoken  o£  It  is  very  indicative 
of  catarrhal  fever  that  the  intense  feeling  of  weakness  does  not  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  trifling  elevation  of  temperature  and  frequence  of  the 
pulse,  which  seldom  exceeds  the  number  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  beats 
per  minute.  In  children,  and  irritable  subjects,  deHrium  sometimes  is 
added  to  these  symptoms,  and  in  very  rare  instances,  and  in  exceedingly 
sensitive  children,  convulsions  may  take  place.  The  mother,  and  even 
the  physician,  may  be  temporarily  alarmed  by  these  manifestations,  until 
a  profuse  flow  from  the  nose,  or  repeated  sneezing,  allays  the  dread  of  a 
commencing  disease  of  the  brain.  In  such  a  case  the  doctor,  who,  the 
day  before,  ^vith  a  long  £ace,  has  been  appl3dng  leeches  to  the  head, 
may  find  his  position  embarrassing,  now  that  the  harmlessness  of  the 
case  has  become  obvious,  even  to  the  bystanders. 

Catarrh  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  not  always  attended  by 
fever,  often  runniag  its  course  from  beginning  to  end  without  it  Li 
most  cases  of  severity  it  is  accompanied  by  perverted  sensations  along 
the  course  of  the  air-passages  and  under  the  sternum.  Hence  the  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  after  inhaling  acrid  vapor,  and  the  feeling  of  soreness 
and  burning  in  the  chest  Not  uncommonly,  the  integument  of  the 
sternum  is  unduly  sensitive,  and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  excitement  transmitted  to  the  skin  through  central 
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ganglia  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
The  oough  is  not  quite  so  distressing  as  that  of  catarrh  of  the  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane^  which  is  so  much  more  fiilly  provided  with 
sensofy  nerves.  It  never  has  a  hoarse  tone  except  when  the  larynx  also 
participates  in  the  disease.  At  first  the  sputa  are  scanty,  or  entirely 
wanting;  afterward  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious;  and  as 
the  secretioo  only  proceeds  from  the  larger  bronchi,  a  few  efforts  suffice 
to  cough  it  up.  The  patients  say  that  the  ^  cough  is  loose.^'  In  the 
beginning  the  sputa  are  transparent  and  viscid ;  at  a  later  penod  they 
are  tnribld  and  yellowisfau 

There  isL  of  course,  no  real  dyspnoea  in  catarrh  of  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronAii ;  or,  at  the  utmost,  there  is  but  a  slight  oppression,  and 
the  patients  say  that  ^  their  chest  is  stuffed  up.''  A  swelling  even  of 
considerable  magnitude,  together  with  the  most  profuse  secretion,  is 
incapable  of  materially  and  injuriously  diminishing  the  large  calibre  of 
these  channelsL 

Percussion  of  the  chest  cannot  show  any  change  of  sound  during 
catanii  of  the  larger  bronchi  The  vibrations  of  the  thorax  and  its 
cKpadty  for  air  remain  normal  Auscultation,  tQO,  in  many  cases,  gives 
negative  results — ^that  is  to  say :  we  hear  everywhere  the  whispering 
sound  which  the  air  flowing  in  creates  at  the  points  of  division  of  the 
finer  farondii,  and  in  the  air-vesides  themselves,  and  which  we  call  ve- 
sicuhr  respiration.  All  thought  of  the  graver  catarrh  of  the  minuter 
broodii  may'be  excluded,  and  catarrh  of  the  larger  tubes  is  to  be  diag- 
noaticated,  when  we  hear  vesicular  breathing  alone  in  the  chest  of  a 
penoQ  sufiering  firom  cough  and  expectoration.  When  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  greater  bronchi  is  considerably  swollen  at  one  circum- 
scribed point,  the  air,  passing  through  it  as  through  a  reed  pipe,  produces 
a  bnzBng,  humming  sound  {the  sonorous  rhonchu8)y  audible  to  the  ear 
applied  to  the  thorax,  not  only  over  the  point  of  origin,  but  beyond, 
and  often  with  perceptible  vibration  of  the  thoracic  walla  If  an  accu- 
moktiofi  of  mucus  afterward  forms  within  the  bronchi,  the  air  sets  the 
liquid  in  motion,  or  bursts  through  it,  so  that  bubbles  are  formed  and 
broicen,  causing  rattling  noises,  which,  as  the  bubbles  are  larger  here 
than  they  can  be  in  the  finer  tubes,  we  call  large  moist  rdieSy  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rdles  produced  in  the  lesser  bronchi 

Cbtarrh  of  the  trachea  and  greater  bronchi,  which  we  often  hear 
called  a  ^  slight  cough  ^  by  the  laity,  as  a  rule  runs  its  coiu-se  favorably, 
and  with  tcJoable  rapidity.  The  fever  disappears,  when  there  has  been 
ny;  the  cough,  finom  time  to  time,  particularly  in  the  mornings,  brings 
up  sputa  cocta,  nowadays  called  muco-purulent  homogeneous  sputmn, 
and  finally  subsides^  the  perverted  sensation  of  the  chest  having  previ- 
oosly  vanished. 

5 
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n.  Acute  Catabbh  of  the  Smaller  Bbokchl 

A.  As  it  occurs  in  the  Adult, — ^When  extensive,  the  disease  often 
exhibits  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  reaction  of  the  general  system 
against  local  disorder,  already  described  as  catarrhal  fever. 

The  minuter  bronchial  tubes  have  no  sensibility ;  hence,  when  the 
catarrh  is  confined  to  these  alone,  there  is  none  of  that  feeling  of  itch- 
ing, nor  soreness,  fdt  in  catarrh  of  the  larger  bronchi.  The  occurrence 
of  acute,  pain,  at  any  time  throughout  the  attack,  shows  the  existence  of 
a  complication.  After  a  while,  however,  pain  is  felt  at  the  points  of  in- 
sertion of  the  muscles  upon  the  chest  and  epigastric  region.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  overstraining  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  by  who^  spasmodic, 
jerking  contractions  the  act  of  coughing  is  effected.  This  pain,  which 
is  observable  elsewhere  when  muscles  have  been  overstrained,  is  aggra- 
vated by  any  movement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  especially  so  upon 
coughing,  and,  during  the  fit,  the  sick  man  sits  up  instinctively,  so  as  to 
relax  (he  abdominal  muscles.  The  cough  is  of  £Etr  more  violent  charac- 
ter than  that  previously  described,  coming  on  in  long  paroxysms.  It  is 
not  "  loose,"  that  is,  the  air,  driven  from  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  chest,  has  difficulty  in  clearing  the  lesser 
bronchi  of  the  secretion.  Here,  too,  at  first,  the  sputum  is  usually 
scanty ;  but  it  gradually  changes,  as  described  above,  becoming  more 
copious.  As  the  sputum  from  the  smaller  tubes  is  unmixed  with  air,  it 
is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  in  it;  but,  owing  to  its 
tenacity,  it  retains  the  shape  of  the  tube  from  which  it  came,  and  by  its 
adhesiveness  it  clings  to  the  frothy,  lighter  secretion  from  the  larger 
bronchi,  which  is  mixed  with  air  and  floats.  Thus  the  expectoration  of 
acute  bronchial  catarrh  of  the  smaller  air-passages,  when  cast  into  water, 
forms  a  frothy  layer  upon  the  surface,  with  fine  filaments  hftnging 
fix>m  it. 

Extensive  catarrh  of  the  lesser  bronchi  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  dyspnoea.  In  adults,  however,  this  rarely  amounts  to  more 
than  a  spmewhat  laborious,  or  impeded  respiration.  Air  enough  can 
always  reach  the  air-vesicles,  and  terror  and  sensation  of  Kuffocation  are 
scarcely  ever  observed.  Lidced,  it  is  the  mild  and  insignificant  distress 
caused  by  this  disease  in  adults,  and  the  great  danger  and  totally  differ- 
ent symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  during  childhood,  which  obliges  us 
to  describe  the  two  forms  separately.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  adults, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  period- 
ical dyspnoea ;  but  this  yery  periodicity  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  complication,  which  is  causing  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  tlie 
smaller  bronchi  The  sound^upon  percussion,  is  not  altered  in  this 
form  of  bronchial  catarrh,  any  more  than  in  catarrh  of  the  larger 
bronchi.     Instead,  however,  of  the  sonorous  rhonchi,  sibilant  ihonchi, 
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iriiistJing,  wheeziiig  sounds  are  heard  in  the  narrower  tubes  from  par- 
tial thidcening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  secretion  becomes 
moie  firee,  rattling  sounds,  or  rdleSj  are  produced,  and,  as  large  bubbles 
cannot  form  in  the  small  tubes,  the  subcrepUant  rdles  are  h^ard.  In 
adnhs,  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchi  also  usually  subsides  in  from  eight  to 
fourteen  daj&  The  fever  ceases,  the  cough,  the  expectoration,  and  the 
sl^it  dyspnoea  disappear.  In  other  cases  chronic  catarrh  remains,  but 
the  disease  rarely  is  dangerous. 

If  catairh  of  the  finer  bronchi  develop  in  an  old  man,  or  a  younger 
person  in  very  debilitated  condition,  and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  violent 
fever,  the  latter  assumes  an  adynamic  character,  and  symptoms  attend  it 
which  indicate  the  assumption  of  a  '^  nervous  condition "  (a  very  com- 
mon term  among  the  people).  The  sensorium  becomes  involved.  De- 
lirium or  coma  sets  in ;  we  notice  the  ominous  dryness  of  the  tongue,  a 
symptom  upon  which  we  lay  great  stress,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. The  pulse  is  small,  irr^ular,  and  very  frequent ;  the  skin,  pre- 
Tiously  dry,  flows  with  sweat ;  rattling  noises  arise  in  the  chest  (which 
may  be  coarse  or  fine,  according  as  they  occur  in  the  greater  or  smaller 
bfODchi),  but  which  do  not  cease  after  coughing.  At  last  the  sound  of 
still  larger  bubbles,  tracheal  rdleSy  can  be  heard  even  at  a  distance. 
Tliis  gurgling  (kochen)  in  the  chest,  which  has  also  been  called  the 
^  death-rattle,"  and  during  which  the  patient  usually  lies  unconscious, 
indicates  the  approaching  end.  The  older  physicians  applied  the  term 
^pneumonia  notha''  to  attacks  occurring  in  marasmic  subjects,  and 
whidi,  originating  usually  in  chronic  disease,  rapidly  progressed  to  a 
filial  termination.  Here  the  patient,  in  a  few  days,  succumbs  to  a  sim- 
ple fafonchial  catarrh ;  and  it  is  not  the  pernicious  nature  of  the  malady, 
but  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient,  which  leads  to  the  danger. 
In  old  or  enfeebled  persons  there  is  no  disease,  especially  no  inflamma- 
toij  one,  which  may  not  threaten  life.  Fever,  with  its  constant  symp- 
tom of  elevated  temperature,  the  inunediate  cause  of  which  is  augment- 
ed combustion,  or  greatly  accelerated  consumption  of  tissue,  rapidly 
the  scanty  remnant  of  vital  force  which  yet  exists  in  these 
There  is  nothing  specific  in  any  of  these  symptoms.  They  are 
repeated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  wherever  a  febrile  disorder  is  con- 
ndDg  the  o.««nism,  and  the  physician  does  weU  in  promising  to  the 
noo-pfoliessional  in  these  cases  ^that  he  can  save  the  patient  if  ^  nervous ' 
(typhoid)  symptoms  do  not  arise."  For  hours  and  days  before  the  end 
the  function  of  the  brain  is  disturbed,  its  nutrition  being  vitiated  by 
oirerdiaige  of  the  blood  with  excl^ementitial  products.  The  tongue  be- 
oomes  dry,  the  devated  temperature  of  the  body  causing  an  increased 
efi|Mwition  from  the  sur&ce. 

In  almost  all  acute  diseases,  the  pulse,  toward  the  end,  becomes 
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small,  insular,  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  In  nearly  all,  too,  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  are  paralyzed,  the  skin  becomes  relaxed,  and  covered 
by  profuse  perspiration — ^the  death-sweat  The  bronchi,  too,  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibre ;  the  dischai^  of  the  secretion^  which  fills 
them,  depends  materially  upon  their  contraction.  I^  too,  these  muscles 
are  palsied  with  the  others,  the  secretion  accumulates.  (Edema  of  the 
lung  supervenes  (see  oedema  of  the  lung),  the  palsied  bronchi  (not  the 
palsied  lung,  as  is  often  said)  having  lost  all  power  to  expel  their  ccm- 
teuts,  and  thus  finaUy  the  symptoms  of  suffocative  effusion  arise,  whidi 
we  have  depicted  above. 

*  A  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which,  as  shown  above,  of  itself  relaxes 
the  muscular  element  of  the  bronchi,  must,  of  course,  aggravate  the  peril 
in  pneumonia  notha,  which  is  nothing  moro  than  a  febrile  bronchial 
catarrh  in  a  marasmic  subject 

B.  Acut^  Catarrh  of  the  Smaller  JBronchi  in  Children. — ^While 
bronchial  catarrh  of  adults  is  a  mild  complaint,  devoid  of  danger,  and 
only  perilous  to  old  people  on  account  of  the  accompanying  fever,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  diseases  of  childhood  from  causes  purely 
physical  Let  us  first  consider  that  intense  form  of  catarrh  to  which  a 
great  number  of  children  fall  victims,  especially  during  the  period  of  den- 
tition, and  which  may  be  called  capillary  bronchitis  provided  that  this 
expression  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  process  differing  essen- 
tially £rom  catarrh,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  disease  hitherto 
described. 

Sometimes  the  disease  commences  with  the  symptoms  of  a  catarrh 
of  the  greater  bronchi,  apparently  slight  and  free  of  danger;  but,  the 
further  it  descends  into  £he  smaUer  and  finer  canals,  so  much  the  more 
hinderance  is  there  set  up  against  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  air-vesides. 
It  is  not  limited  in  this  case  to  that  slight  feeling  of  indisposition  whidi 
adults  experience  in  this  disorder,  but  the  feeling  of  oppression  arises, 
and  that  nameless  dread  which  alwa3rs  accompanies  imperfect  oxyg^ia- 
tion  and  repressed  liberation  of  carbonic  add.  The  same  restlessness, 
the  same  violent  efforts  at  inspiration,  the  same  desperation  whidi  we 
have  described  in  croup,  are  presented  by  a  child,  the  tips  of  whose 
bronchi  are  contracted  or  dosed  by  bronchial  catarrh.  As  soon  as  we 
enter  the  chamber,  and  while  still  fiir  from  the  bed,  we  hear  the  whis- 
tling, wheezing  noise  which  the  air  produces  as  it  is  driven  through 
the  constricted  canals.  It  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  whistling  of  croup;  as  we  dis- 
tinctly hear  that,  it  does  not  proceed  firom  one  narrowed  tube,  but  firom 
many.  If  we  husband  the  strength  of  the  child  and  do  not  beset  it 
mth  blood-letting  and  emetics,  its  strenuous  exertion  may  often  long 
remain  adequate  to  the  task  of  inhaling  a  proper  supply  of  air  to  the 
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air*vesicle&  As  the  glottis  is  dosed,  the  oontents  of  the  thorax  com- 
presaed,  the  outflow  of  the  jugulars  restrained  in  this  as  in  every  other 
oougli,  the  countenance  becomes  red,  and  even  bluish,  during  the  cough- 
ing^fitSi  which  are  exceedingly  violent  and  distressing,  seldom  bringing 
1^  may  secretioD,  and  which,  even  then,  is  not  ejected,  but  is  swallowed 
faj  the  diikL  Elxcepting  during  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  the  color  of 
^be  hce  xetaams  nonnaL  But,  as  the  disease  goes  on  (often  through 
fimlt  of  ibe  physician),  if  the  child,  either  from  exhaustion  of  its  strength 
and  inability  to  make  further  and  adequate  muscular  effort,  can  no 
loDger  draw  a  sufficient  sujjply  of  fresh  air  through  the  obstructed 
fatODchi  into  the  air-vesicles,  or  else  because  the  obstruction  has  so  in- 
creased that  many  of  the  tubes  have  become  totally  impervious  to  air, 
tiie  picture  changes.  The  previously  full  pulse  now  becomes  small,  the 
hot  ddn  cool,  the  reddened  countenance  pale,  the  terror  turns  into 
stupor,  and  the  well-known  manifestations  of  carbonicacid  poisoning 


Hie  first  threatening  of  danger  is  not  difficult  to  recognize,  if  we 
pay  attention  to  the  following  points:  As  long  as  the  epigastrium  and 
tiie  hypochondria  remain  prominent,  air  enough  reaches  the  vesicles. 
l£y  however,  instead  of  this,  lye  see,  at  each  inspiration,  that  the  jugular 
and  epigastric  regions  sink  in,  and  that  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  inward, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  the  air  in  the  vesicles  is  being  rarefied  upon 
insulation  (as  no  new  air  can  reach  it),  and  that  tlie  respiratory  function 
18  being  imperfectly  performed.  A  S3rmptom  of  imperfect  inspiration 
of  qoite  as  much  importance,  and  hitherto  too  little  appreciated,  or  else 
fidsely  interpreted,  is  the  prominence  of  the  supra  and  infra  clavicular 
regions,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  movement  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  thcMrax.  It  often  attracts  the  attention  of  the  mother  sooner 
tiian  that  of  the  phjrsician,  that  a  child,  during  its  illness,  has  '^  got  too 
fa%;h  a  breast''  We  must  avoid  confoimding  the  permanent  inspiratory 
of  the  air-vesides,  to  which  this  appearance  is  due,  with  vesio- 
emi^ysema.  In  this  case  the  vesicles  remain  permanently  in  a 
of  expansion,  such  as  they  would  attain  normally  at  the  height  of 
iwyiratifm.  In  emphysema  they  •  are  abnormally  distended,  and  it  is 
that  two  such  different  conditions  should  hitherto  have  been  so 
conlbunded  with  one  another.  The  manner  in  which  the  p>erma- 
oeot  in^nratoiy  expansion  of  the  vesicles  takes  place  seems  difficult  of 
explanation  upon  a  mere  superficial  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  respi- 
ntioD.  We  are  tempted  to  assume  that  the  obstruction  in  the  finer 
brandii,  whidi  could  be  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 
w^iw*lfft^  should  be  still  more  readily  conquered  by  forced  expiration ; 
ODoe^  as  dafly  experience  teaches,  we  are  able  to  expel  our  breath  ^vith 
greater  force  than  is  required  to  draw  it  in,  or,  as  the  physiologists  ex* 
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press  it,  the  pressure  of  expiration  is  greater  than  the  inspiratory  jnes- 
sure.  But^  if  we  keep  in  view  the  action  of  forced  expiration,  and  the 
condition  of  the  lung  in  intense  and  extensiye  faronchitiSy  the  matter 
assumes  a  different  aspect  In  forced  expiration  we  press  the  diar 
phragm  upward  by  energetic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
thus  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  lungsi  This  pressure  acts 
as  well  upon  the  air-Tesicles  as  upon  the  contracted  l»oifchial  tubesL 
The  formar  cannot  be  cleared  by  the  pressure,  as  this  very  pressure 
closes  their  outlets.  Even  when  removed  from  the  body,  we  are  unable 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  such  a  lung  by  ^ueezing  it  I  have  been  led 
to  this  simple  explanation,  by  frequent  observation  that,  in  this  daas  of 
patients  every  expiration  is  forcibly  effected  by  means  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  the  sibilant  rhonchus  alone  being  audible  at  the  lama 
If  we  lay  the  ear  upon  the  thorax,  we  hear  nothing  but  that  disseminated 
^bilant  rhonchus.  Air  enters  in  too  small  quantity,  and,  above  all,  too 
•lowly  to  give  rise  to  the  whispering  friction-sound  which  we  call 
vesicular  murmur.  Wliere  it  exists  it  is  overborne  by  tiie  whistling 
sounds.  Afterward  we  hear  the  wide^read  fine  ratde,  of  minute  bub- 
bles (subcrepitant  rtfto). 

C.  Jironchial  Catarrh  of  the  A««v^orw. — ^New-bom  children  very 
often  contract  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  principally  frt>m  inef- 
ficient protection  against  chilling  during  washing  and  bathing,  etc. 
The  symptoms  of  it  have  hardly  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
disease  described  above,  although  the  malady  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  complaint  is  almost  always  mistaken  by  imphysiological  phy- 
^dans,  and  regarded  as  an  ^  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  child  is  fi>rtunate  in  dving  so  soon.*^  In  sodi 
cases  children  have  sneezed  a  few  times,  have  perhaps  coughed  a  little, 
otherwise  appear  well,  and  often  inclined  to  sleep.  TTie  parents  rejoice 
over  tlieir  quiet,  contented  babe;  they  do  not  notice  that  it  only 
breathes  superficially.  The  ph^-sician  is  not  called  in,  or,  if  he  comes, 
he  finds  no  occ£i;»on  to  take  account  of  the  Ixeathing;  but  a  great 
change  comes  over  the  ohild^  usually  with  suddenness.  The  hoe  be- 
comes pale,  or,  together  with  the  whole  body,  changes  to  an  ashy  hue ; 
tiio  nose  grows  peaked,  the  eyes  duU,  the  arms  and  legs  hang  down 
inertly.  The  temperature  of  the  surfiiee  is  lowered,  and  unequal ;  an 
.K^te  o}*:mosis  is  diagnosticatod,  an  unha|^y  conception,  wherein  ex- 
treme \-asoular  engorgement  is  i\>nfiHUKied  with  the  condition  which 
itii|xirts  the  bluish  hue  t^>  the  lt[xs  of  the  dving,  and  which  is  really 
owing  to  the  bt^nning  of  that  cvxitraction  of  the  arteries  and  discharge 
i^f  their  cv^ntents  inti>  the  capillaries  and  veins  whicii  we  always  find 
post  mortem. 

The  explanatioii  of  these  5\-mpli>nis  is  easy.     As  long  as  only 
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'^  snuffles  "  and  catarrh  of  the  laiger  bronchi  exist,  the  iUness  is  indeed 
trifling.  By-and-by  the  catarrh  spreads  to  the  flner  bronchial  tubes. 
These,  very  small  by  nature,  are  easily  dosed.  The  as  yet  undeveloped 
child  is  unable  to  make  powerful  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 
There  is  no  rhonchus  sibilans,  which  otherwise  would  occur,  to  afford  a 
diagnostic  marie  Nor  does  the  child  cough  as  often  as  an  older  one 
would  do,'  for  a  portion  only  of  a  cough  is  involuntary ;  the  other 
part  is  voluntarily  made  in  order  to  remove  impediments  to  respiration. 
Experience  has  not  yet  taught  the  child  this  art,  and  so  the  symptoms 
of  carbonio-add  poisoning  arise  both  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as 
soon  as  the  minuter  bronchial  tubes  become  involved  in  the  catarrh. 
In  the  bodies  of  sudi  children,  we  often  find  the.  air-vesides  collapsed, 
to  which  the  obstructed  bronchi  led.  (Atdektasis,  see  disease  of  the 
lung.  Chap.  U.)  The  described  symptoms,  however,  are  just  as  capable 
of  occurring  without  collapse  of.  the  lung,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as 
carbonio-add  poisoning,  is  a  consequence  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  making  the  baby  cry  or  vomit,  and  thus  brings 
ing  about  energetic  respiratory  movements,  fresh  air  once  more  enters 
the  lung.  The  carbonio-add  poisoning  vanishes,  the  symptoms  of  palsy 
cease,  and  as  the  heart  now  contracts  again  with  vigor,  blood  anew 
streams  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries,  and  into  the  empty  heart 
Circulation  is  reestablished,  and  with  it  normal  color  and  warmth  return 
to  the  skin. 

The  attacks  are  very  apt  to  recur.  It  may  not  be  possible  a  second 
time  to  render  the  air-passages  pervious,  and  the  children  may  perish  in 
a  subsequent  oeizwe.  IS  the  autopsy  be  conducted  without  care,  or 
sdence,  the  cause  of  death  often  remains  concealed,  unless  accompanied 
by  extensive  atdektasis ;  since  an  accurate  examination  of  the  bronchi 
is  not  attempted,  the  more  ordinary  symptoms  of  bronchitis  not  having 
been  observed  during  life. 

in.  Chbonic  Bbonchial  Catarbh. 

The  sjmptoms  which  we  have  ascribed  as  belonging  to  acute  bron- 
chial catarrh  are  only  slightly  modified  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
an  extensivdy  prevalent  disease.  The  seat  of  the  affection  is  not  usu- 
ally confined  to  solitary  portions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as 
in  the  acute  form,  but  the  anatomical  changes  given  above  reach  from 
the  trachea,  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  devdopment,  into  the  ramifica- 
tions. 

The  disease  almost  always  devdops  from  a  frequently  relapsing  and 
protracted  catarrh,  which  has  habitually  recurred  every  spring  and  fidL 
At  first,  during  the  summer,  the  patients  remain  exempt,  until,  finally, 
the  symptoms  become  perennial,  although  somewhat  moderated  in  in- 
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tensity.  The  most  violent  distress  arises  from  that  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  a  gray  tenacious  secretion  lies  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  particularly  swollen  in  such  cases,  while  chronic  brondiial 
catarrh,  with  more  copious  and  more  liquid  yellow  secretion,  oocasicxis 
comparatively  slight  trouble.  In  the  former  variety  (catarrh  sec  of 
*Z/<xennec)j  it  is  the  protracted  and  tormenting  coughing-spells  (due  to 
the  toughness  of  the  secretion,  and  its  situation  in  the  smaller  brondiial 
tubes)  which  are  the  chief  source  of  suffering  to  the  patient.  During 
these  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  interruption  to  the  current  of  the 
jugulars  causes  them  to  swell  greatly,  the  countenance  beccHnes  daric- 
red  and  bluish,  the  eyes  weep,  the  nose  drips,  ^  the  head  seems  as  if 
about  to  split,"  and  is  spasmodically  grasped  by  the  patient  with  both 
hands.  Not  unfrequently  the  veins,  distended  by  constant  ooughing-fits, 
remain  varicose,  even  where  there  is  no  emphysema,  and  thick  blue  ves- 
sels show  themselves  on  the  cheek  and  alse  nasL  An  attack  of  cough- 
ing, of  great  violence,  frequently  terminates  in  retching  or  vomiting, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  pressed  out  by  the  contracted  ab- 
dominal musdes. 

Permanent  dyspnoea  is  much  more  common  in  this  disease  than  in 
acute  catarrh,  since  in  this  the  mucous  membrane  is  ukm^  thidcened  and 
swollen,  and  thus  offers  greater  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
When,  as  often  happens,  an  acute  attack  of  brondiial  irritation  sets  in 
upon  a  chronic  catarrh,  the  dyspnoea  becomes  much  aggravated,  the 
affection  receives  the  name  of  humid  asthma.  After  a  short  walk  in  a 
(K>ld,  dry  atmosphere,  which  seems  particularly  hurtful  to  such  invalids, 
they  often  remain  for  weeks  in  the  most  miserable  condition,  obliged 
constantly  to  sit  upright,  and  to  pass  even  the  entire  night  in  an  arm- 
chair, in  order  to  aid  the  expansion  of  the  chest  as  much  as  possible. 

In  consequence  of  the  dyspnoea  and  of  the  continuous  and  im- 
moderate exertion  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  induced  by  it,  the  latter 
become  hypertrophicd.  This  hypertrophy  is  most  marked  in  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  musdes  and  in  the  scaleni,  which  stand  out  upon  the 
neck  like  strong  cords.  Like  other  h3rpertrophied  musdes,  those  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  are  constantly  in  a  condition  of  moderate  contno- 
tion ;  and  (just  as  locksmiths  or  blacksmiths  and  the  like  habitually 
carry  their  arms  slightly  flexed,  instead  of  letting  them  hang  loosely), 
so  in  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  the  chest  is  as  it  were  drawn  up  toward 
the  head  by  these  musdes.  The  neck  seems  shorter  and  thicker,  the 
chest  more  convex ;  but  we  arc  not  warranted  in  diagnosticating  the 
complication  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs  from  these  symptoms  alone, 
although  the  complication  is  common  enough. 

Sometimes,  during  long-protracted  and  severe  exacerbations  of  bron- 
chial catarrh,  the  jugular  veins  become  distended,  cyanosis  appears,  and 
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not  unfrequently  there  is  general  dropsy.  As  both  cyanosis  and  dropsy 
vanish  as  the  attack  subsides,  and  the  jugulars  become  unloaded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  S3rmptoms  were  really  due  to  the  catarrh 
itself^  and  not  to  any  complication.  Their  occurrence  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  can  only  prove  to  ourselves  that*patients, 
the  calibre  of  whose  bronchial  tubes  is  considerably  reduced,  always 
contract  their  abdominal  muscles  during  the  act  of  expiration.  Thus,  as 
the  exit  of  the  air  from  the  vesicles  through  the  narrow  tubes  is  slow, 
a  considerable  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  blood  within  the  thorax, 
and  the  flow  of  blood  thither  from  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retarded. 
Hereafter,  .when  treating  of  emphysema,  we  shall  show  that  bronchial 
catarrh  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  cyanosis  and  dropsy  in  that 
disease. 

Alteration  in  the  percussion-soimd,  if  it  exist  in  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh,  is  never  on  account  of  the  disease  itself,  but  is  due  to  emphy- 
sema, one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  sequelas.  Upon  auscultation,  we 
often  hear  the  sibilant  rhonchus,  more  rarely  the  sonorous  rhonchus,  in 
other  cases  small,  moist  rdles  (subcrepitant  rdles).  At  the  same  time 
there  may  be  normal  vesicular  respiration,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
when  many  of  the  bronchioles  are  ocduded,  the  respiration  is  feeble ; 
and  again,  where  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  diminished, 
but  has  not  closed  the  bronchioles,  thus  increasing  the  difference  be- 
tween their  calibre  and  the  capacity  of  the  air-vesicles,  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  sharper. 

Few  patients  ever  recover  from  this  malady,  yet  to  very  few  does  it 
ever  endanger  life.  The  old  man's  cough  has  become  proverbial,  and, 
indeed,  these  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  ere  they  succumb  to 
pneumonia  notha,  or  other  intercurrent  malady.  In  other  cases  they 
die  of  the  secondary  disorders  of  the  pulmonary  substance  which  result 
frx)m  chronic  catarrh.  (See  article  on  emphysema  and  interstitial  pneu- 
monia.) A  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  "  catarrh  sec,"  with 
its  more  or  less  tough,  scanty  mucous  secretion,  is  presented  by  the 
variety  of  bronchial  catarrh  attended  by  copious  secretion,  and  often 
called  bronchial  blenorrhoea,  or  bronchorrhcea.  In  this  form  the  sputum 
is  in  coherent  masses,  which,  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  do  not  sink 
in  water.  Sometimes  a  pound  or  more  of  this  yellowish  secretion,  full 
of  young  cells,  is  coughed  up  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  winter  it  is 
profuse ;  in  summer  it  usually  diminishes  in  quantity. 

The  secretion  being  less  adhesive,  and  hence  more  easy  of  expecto- 
ration, the  cough  is  not  so  persistent  and  distressing  as  in  the  "  dry 
catarrh."  The  dyspnoea,  too,  generally  is  slighter,  the  more  common 
seat  of  bronchorrhcea  being  in  the  larger  tubes,  and  its  tendency  being 
rather  to  produce  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  finer  bronchL    It  is  only  when 
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an  acute  attack  supervenes  upon  the  chronic  one  that  there  is  much 
dyspnoea,  which  then  depends  upon  the  amount  of  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes. 

During  these  exacerbations  the  cell-production  goes  on  with  less 
activity, 'so  that  the  secrelion  of  the  mucous  surface  is  reduced  in  quan- 
tity. This  causes  the  patient  to  imagine  that  the  expectoration  has 
become  ^^  tight,  and  must  be  loosened,"  a  view  in  which,  here  and  there, 
the  doctors  participate,  who,  upon  increase  of  the  dyspnoea,  with  arrest 
of  secretion,  forthwith  diving  into  their  arsenal  of  expectorants,  com- 
pose a  recipe  of  the  most  heterogeneous  substances. 

Upon  auscultation,  in  this  form  of  chronic  brondiitis,  we  sometimes 
hear  the  coarse  rhonchi,  sometimes  coarser,  or  finer  rdles. 

This  disease,  too,  upon  the  whole,  is  wondorfidly  well  borne.  The 
patients  not  unfrequently  attain  an  advanced  age  ere  pituitary  catairh, 
phthisis  pituitosus,  develops  from  blennorrhcea  of  the  bronchL  While 
the  dry  catarrh  is  more  prone  to  the  production  of  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  the  tendency  of  bronchorrhcea  is  to  cause  bronchiectasis.  The 
patients  more  frequently  die  of  acute  intercurrent  disorders  than  of  ex- 
haustion through  the  persistence  and  abundance  of  the  discharge. 

The  general  characteristics  of  chronic  bronchorrhoea  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  much  modified  by  diffuse 
dilatation  of  the  brondii  as  to  enable  us  to  recognize  this  complication 
with  certainty.  Sometimes,  however,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sputa 
warrants  our  forming  a  diagnosis  at  least  of  its  probable  existence. 
Experience  has  taught  that,  as  long  as  the  bronchi  retain  their  normal 
calibre,  the  secretion  of  their  mucous  membrane  seldom  undergoes 
putrefactive  decomposition,  while  in  the  di£Fuse  and  sacculated  bronchi- 
ectasis it  very  often  becomes  putrid.  The  fact  that  the  contents  of  a 
sacculated  bronchus  frequently  putrefy,  far  more  frequently,  indeed, 
than  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  cavity,  is  a  matter  for  our  future 
consideration. 

Tliat  the  secretion  formed  in  tubes  which  have  become  diffusely  en- 
larged should  also  show  an  increased  tendency  to  putrescence  would 
seem  to  indicate,  with  some  plausibility,  that  besides  the  ciliary  motion 
and  the  cough  (which  appears  to  have  little  effect  in  clearing  the  minuter 
bronchi),  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles  also  plays  a  part  in  ex- 
pectoration, so  that  palsy  of  these  muscles,  which,  undoubtedly,  b  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  dilatation  in  the  tubes,  also  favors  stagnation,  and 
consequent  putrescence  of  the  secretion  which  they  contain.  If,  then, 
the  copious  puriform  sputa  hitherto  ejected  become  unusually  liquid ;  if 
both  sputa  and  the  breath  of  the  patient  begin  to  emit  a  penetrating 
stench ;  if  the  more  solid  components  of  the  sputa  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  and  there  form  a  greenish-yellow  sediment,  being  no  longer 
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held  in  suspension  by  the  decomposed  muous,  which  has  lost  its  tenacity ; 
if,  finally,  we  find  in  the  sputum  a  few  inspissated  whitish,  cheesy  plugs, 
of  particularly  evil  odor,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectasis 
with  great  confidence.  The  microscopic  examination  of  this  sputum, 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  often  less  offensive  in  the  vessel  than  at  the 
moment  of  its  ejection,  shows  it  to  consist  in  part  of  young,  well-pre- 
ser\'ed  cells,  in  part  of  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  with 
some  masses  of  detritus,  an  appearance  which  is  found  elsewhere,  where 
pus  cells  have  long  lain  stagnant  Not  imcommonly,  too,  we  find  very 
deUcately-shaped  objects  in  the  cheesy  masses,  tufts  of  fine  needles, 
which  prove,  upon  employment  of  ether,  etc.,  to  be  fat-crystals  (marga- 
rine and  stearine),  and  which  are  observed  in  the  sputa  of  gangrene  of 
the  limgs,  as  well  as  in  that  of  bronchial  dilatation.  Absolutely  certain 
diagnosis,  hoXvever,  of  one  form  or  other  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
(of  whose  diffei*ential  diagnosis  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  cannot  by  any 
means  be  established  by  the  character  of  the  sputa.  In  some  instances, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Traube^  the  bronchial  secretion  takes  on  a  similar 
character,  without  the  existence  of  any  bronchiectasis.  This  putre&ctive 
decomposition  of  the  bronchial  contents  often  has  a  very  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  wall  of  the  tube,  and  the  adjacent  parenchyma  of  the 
lung.  In  treating  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  we  shall  find  that  this 
putrescence  of  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  one  of  its  most 
common  exciting  causes.  In  other  instances,  which,  indeed,  are  even 
more  common,  it  results  in  the  development  about  the  bronchus,  or  even 
throughout  an  entire  pulmonary  lobe,  of  an  extensive  pneumonia,  with 
a  soft,  easily-liquefying  exudation. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh 
and  catarrh  of  the  larynx  is  easy.  Hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
cough  always  indicates  the  latter,  and  that  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  extended  to  the  vocal  chords. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  acute  bronchial  catarrh  and  acute 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  can  be  discussed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage after  we  have  studied  the  S3rmptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung.  For  the  present,  we  shall  merely  indicate  a  few 
important  diagnostic  points,  which  we  already  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  while  detailing  the  course  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

1.  Simple  acute  bronchial  catarrh  is  never  accompanied  by  darting 
pain  in  the  side.  The  only  painful  sensation  proper  to  it  is  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  burning  in  the  chest,  and  sensibility  at  the  points  of  inser- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  thorax.  When  other  pains 
arise,  complications  always  exist 

2.  Acute  bronchial  catarrh,  of  itself,  never  changes  the  sound  of 
percussion,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  physical  signs  which  indicate 
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condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  exclude  simple  cataixh 
from  the  diagnosis. 

3.  It  is  true  that  acute  bronchial  catarrh  may  begin  with  a  violent 
rigor,  but)  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  tendency  shows  itself  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  chilliness.  Hence,  when  we  find  an  asthenic  fever 
without  pain  in  the  side,  without  bloody  sputa,  and  apparently  with 
none  but  catarrhal  symptoms,  yet,  if  the  attack  have  commenced  with 
but  a  single  rigor,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  diagnosticating  a 
pneumonia  notha^  or,  as  we  now  say  ''  nervous  influenza  '^  (typhoid  in- 
fluenza), lest  autopsy  should  bring  to  light  a  pneumonia  which  would 
have  been  recognized,  had  the  single  rigor  been  properly  considered 
and  the  patient  been  more  accurately  auscultated. 

In  their  appropriate  chapters  we  shall  explain  the  mode  of  distin- 
guishing chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  with  scanty  secretion  and  great  dys- 
pnoea, from  nervous  asthma,  and  shall  give  the  diagnostic  points  between 
pituitary  phthisis  and  tuberculous  phthisis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  danger  of  bronchitis  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient.  In  early  life,  the  younger  the  child,  the  smaller 
the  bronchi,  so  much  the  more  perilous  is  the  disease.  In  adults,  it 
scarcely  ever  threatens  life,  excepting  among  old  persons,  wh^re  it 
again  becomes  a  dangerous  disorder,  especially  if  accompanied  by  fever. 

The  gravest  sjrmptoms  are  those  indicative  of  impeded  oxygenation 
in  the  air-vesides.  The  most  violent  cough,  the  most  intense  restless- 
ness, an  immense  purulent  expectoration,  and  all  other  symptoms  of 
the  acute  and  chronic  form,  are  of  far  less  significance  than  the  first 
token  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid.  Never  forget  that  life  is  not  really 
threatened  until  such  symptoms  arise.  This  reflection  will  form  the 
best  safi^uard  against  over-active  treatment  of  children  with  capillary 
bronchitis.  As  long  as  the  pulse  remains  fiiU  and  the  countenance 
ruddy,  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 

Tbeatment — Prophylaxis, — Upon  this  head  we  refer  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  prophylaxis  against  laryngeal  catarrh.  Cautious 
habituation  to  change  of  temperature,  cold  washing,  cold  baths,  are  as 
commendable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Indication  as  to  Caiise, — Tliis  demands  consideration  both  of  the 
predisposing  and  of  the  exciting  cause.  As  some  of  the  causes  of 
catarrh  are  unknown,  and  as  others  cannot  be  allayed,  the  indioatio 
causalis,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  met ;  while,  in  other  instances,  care- 
ful regard  to  known  exciting  agents  is  rewarded  by  the  best  results. 

This  applies,  above  all,  to  the  general  tendency  to  catarrh,  and 
especially  to  bronchial  catarrh,  engendered  by  scrofula,  and  rachitis. 
There  are  many  pigeon-breasted,  big-headed  children,  with  open  fon- 
tanelle,  enlarged  epiphyses,  retarded  dentition,  and  flabby  skin,  which 
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flaps  like  a  pair  of  loose  breeches  against  their  bones,  who  for  months 
suffer  from  bronchial  catarrh,  and  who  are  often  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
ooloua.  Expectoants  and  derivatives  are  useless  here ;  but  if  we  place 
sudi  diildren  upon  a  well-selected  diet,  giving  them  milk  and  under- 
done meat,  if  we  prescribe  cod-liver  oil  and  salt  baths,  the  results  are 
often  brilliant  Hie  children  recover,  and  nothing  but  the  pigeon- 
bieast  remains  to  recall  to  mind  the  serious  illness  of  childhood. 
Again,  we  have  found  the  malady  to  be  a  very  common  one  in  ad- 
Tanoed  life,  but  particularly  so  among  a  class  of  people  of  about  fifty 
jeazs  of  age,  ^  high  livers,''  who  drink  freely  of  wine,  sit  all  day,  assim- 
flatiiDg  much  material,  and  consuming  but  little;  with  haemorrhoids  and 
a  voluminous  paunch,  who  evince  a  great  tendency  to  chronic  affections 
of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  to  chronic  bronchial  catairh.  It  were  folly  to 
confine  such  a  person  to  his  room,  and  set  him  to  taking  Seltzer-water 
and  milk,  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  sen^a.  Let  him  rather  institute  a 
proper  proportion  between  assimilation  and  consumption  of  nutriment, 
cause  him  to  take  exercise,  forbid  spirituous  Hquors,  and  set  him  upon  a 
spuing  vegetable  diet  Finally,  let  a  patient  of  this  dass  betake  him- 
self to  Marienbad,  Karlsbad,  or  Kissengen.  In  such  cases,  but  only  in 
cues  like  them,  the  alkaline  chalybeates  have  a  beneficial  effect,  not 
upon  the  cough  alone,  and  other  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  bronchi, 
but  upon  the  corpulence  and  the  haemorrhoids. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  mechanical  obstacles  at  the  mitral  valve, 
yrbkh  impede  the  venous  circulation  of  the  bronchi,  sometimes  admit 
of  paDiaticMi.  When  the  catarrh  depends  upon  insuffidence  of  the 
nutial,  the  action  of  digitalis  is  uncertain,  but  its  effect  is  very  evident 
where  the  hyperaeniia*is  due  to  its  contraction.  In  the  latter  case,  by 
relttding  the  action  of  the  heart,  time  is  afforded  to  the  auride  to  dis- 
dbige  its  entire  contents  into  the  ventride,  the  engorgement  of  the 
pdmcmary  vein  subsides,  and  with  it  the  bronchial  catarrh  to  which  it 
htt  given  rise. 

Bronchial  catarrh,  caused  by  the  collateral  fluxion  to  the  lung  in 
mdbrious  fever,  requires  quinina  The  collateral  fluxion  into  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a  dropsical  effusion  upon  the 
abdominal  aorta,  may  demand  tapping ;  the  more  so,  as  the  diaphragm, 
iHiidi  in  these  cases  is  pushed  upward  into  the  chest,  compresses  a 
portion  of  the  lung.  After  having  once  witnessed  the  striking  ameliora- 
tion effected  by  tapping,  perhaps  even  the  complete  subsidence  of  a 
faraDdnal  catarrh,  which  a  few  days  before  was  the  patient's  most  griev- 
008  affliction,  we  shall  never  permit  any  case  of  catarrh  whatever  to  be 
aggravated  by  collateral  fluxion,  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  by  accumulated  fecal  matter  or  by  gas,  the  removal  of  which 
is  still  more  easy.     A  teaspoonful  of  the  pulvis  liquiritise  oompbsitus. 
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taken  morning  and  evening  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  daily  alvine 
evacuation,  is  a  remedy  much  praised  by  the  patient,  and  readily  taken. 

If  the  cause  be  a  direct  irritant  to  which  we  know  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  daily  exposed  in  certain  trades  or  avocations,  the  causal  indi- 
cation  cannot  be  met,  as  these  patients  are  not  usually  in  position  to 
give  up  their  occupations,  and  to  avoid  these  noxious  agents.  As  we 
have  explained  above,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  undoubtedly  exacer- 
bated if  the  patients  subject  themselves  to  the  action  of  very  cold,  diy 
air.  We  should  bear  this  knowledge  conscientiously  in  mind,  and 
make  the  patient  keep  his  room  for  weeks  or  months  during  a  cold  win- 
ter, and  establish  a  uniform  temperature  in  his  chamber.  Experience 
demands  oiu*  recourse  to  this  procedure  all  the  more,  as  patients  with 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bronchi,  after  suffering  an  intercurrent  acute 
attack,  often  indulge  in  the  idle  hope  that  the  disease  just  passed  away 
has  had  some  critical  influence  upon  the  chronic  evil,  and  that  they  now 
cough  much  less,  and  are  much  less  oppressed  about  the  chest,  than 
before. 

Their  error  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  they  expose  themselves  anew 
to  the  air.  Chronic  bronchial  catarrhs,  which  have  arisen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  severe  dimate,  require,  where  circumstances  permit,  a  change 
of  abode.  Let  the  patient  avoid  the  winter — ^that  is,  send  him,  during 
the  cold  season,  into  some  milder  climate.  During  spring  and  autumn 
advise  residence  in  some  peculiarly-sheltered  place,  Baden-Baden,  Wies- 
baden, Soden,  etc.,  or  in  the  highly-oxygenated  atmosphere  of  the  pine- 
woods,  in  which  convenient  accommodations  have  long  been  established 
for  the  "pine-needle-bath  institutions."  As  a  rule,  high  dry  places  are 
more  suitable  for  the  catarrhus  pituitosus,  while  we  must  send  pati^its 
who  suffer  from  the  dry  catarrh  to  the  wooded  coasts,  or  to  promenade 
upon  the  salt-works.  In  epidemic  catarrh,  the  cause  cannot  be  ob- 
viated. 

Indication  in  Treating  the  Disease. — Even  the  mighty  bleeders 
of  the  school  of  BouiUmid^  who  make  little  of  a  pound  or  two  of 
blood,  claim  nothing  for  blood-letting  in  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Let  us  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  lest  we  be  induced  to  bleed  at 
the  sight  of  severe  infieintile  dyspnoea,  from  hyperjemia,  and  swelling  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  and  let  us  also  remember  that  the 
danger  fit)m  the  so-called  capillary  bronchitis  of  childhood  arises  merdy 
from  the  situation  of  the  disease.  In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases, 
and  it  is  in  these  alone,  of  the  many  forms  of  bronchial  catarrh,  that  we 
might  be  misled  into  bleeding,  instead  of  averting  the  danger  of  car- 
bonic-acid poisoning  by  so  doing,  we  should  enhance  it  The  sweUing 
of  the  mucous  membrane  will  not  subside,  and  although  hitherto,  by 
dint  of  strenuous  efforts,  the  child  may  have  been  able  to  draw  air 
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enough  through  its  narrowed  bronchi  to  support  life,  yet  after  the 
Ueeding  his  strength  may  be  inadequate  to  the  exertion.  He  who  has 
GDce  seen  the  altered  aspect  of  a  child  a  few  hours  after  such  a  bleeding, 
and,  on  the  oth^  hand,  has  had  opportunity  of  observing  how  long  the 
midepleted  powe»  of  nature  are  able  to  sustain  a  respiration^  whidi,  if 
kboiious,  is  still  su£Bcient^  will  readily  abstain  in  these  cases  from  vene- 


The  ** antiphlogistic''  neutral  salts  of  potash  and  soda  are  as  Uttle 
employed  in  catarriial  inflammation  as  depletion  by  the  lancet  Calomel, 
ako  redconed  an  antiphlogistic,  is  extensively  used,  both  in  the  bron- 
chial catarrh  of  teething  children  and  the  catarrh  of  the  intestine  which 
derd<^  about  this  period.  Incomprehensible  as  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  drug  upon  either  of  these  disorders  may  be,  yet  experience  has 
affirmed  it  so  fiilly  that  we  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  making  use  of 
the  remedy.  We  give  small  doses  of  frt)m  the  sixth  to  the  quarter  of  a 
grun,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Certain  salts,  to  which  there  has  been 
ascribed  leas  of  an  antiphlogistic  than  of  anti-catarrhal  virtue,  have  come 
into  very  extensive  use  in  bronchial  catarrh,  either  because  they  excite 
the  actioD  of  the  skin,  or  because  they  are  supposed  to  directly  modify 
the  nutritive  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  Among 
these  are  certain  antimonial  preparations,  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
Eermes  mineral,  tartar  emetic,  and,  above  all,  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  mistiira  solvens,  which  consists  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  liquoric^ 
ii  (  3  j),  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  or  one  or  two  drachms  of  anti- 
monial wine,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  forms  almost  a  third  of  all 
the  prescriptions  which  come  into  the  apothecary's  shop.  When  I  con- 
ader  that  physicians,  and  even  very  clever  ones,  devoutly  order  a  table- 
spoonfiil  every  two  hours  of  this  nauseous  dose,  and  even  take  it  them- 
selves upon  occasion,  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  can  hardly  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  irritate  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  to  em- 
banasB  the  digestion.  Perhaps  from  the  sal-ammoniae  and  the  anti- 
mooiab  some  cdight  palliative  action  might  be  exp>ected  in  cases  where 
the  mucus  continues  to  retain  an  abnormal  viscidity. 

The  treatment  by  diaphoresis  is  highly  to  be  recommended  where 
te  catanh  is  recent,  and  particularly  when  cold  is  the  assignable  cause. 
Whether  determination  to  the  skin  act  as  a  derivative  to  the  vessels  of 
the  muocus  membrane,  or  whether  the  beneficial  action  arise  frt)m  other 
influences,  their  happy  effect  upon  recent  catarrh  is  established  by  bril- 
htnt  experience.  The  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes  can  be 
dimintfflifi^  even  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  fortunate  cases,  by  profuse 
sweating,  we  may  even  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  catarrh.  It  seems 
a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  produce  the  diaphoresis.  Copious  po- 
tiftioDs  and  warm  bed-covering  seem  to  be  the  most  sure  means.     It  is 
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doubtful,  to  say  the  least^  if  the  flores  sambud,  spiritus  miridereri,  anti- 
monial  wine,  and  other  soK»lled  diaphoretics  actually  do  have  a  diapho- 
retic effect ;  nay,  it  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  result, 
whether  we  cover  up  the  patient  in  a  good  bed  and  in  warm  blankets, 
or  whether  we  wrap  him  closely  in  cold  wet  clothes  and  then  cover  him 
up,  as  these  cold  applications,  from  the  retained  heat  of  the  body  itself 
are  very  soon  converted  into  warm  one&  Perhaps  a  stronger  fluxioo  to 
the  skin  is  produced  by  the  latter  process  than  by  the  former.  Upon 
similar  principles,  in  chronic  catarrh,  even  where  there  is  no  scrofulous 
nor  rachitic  taint,  determination  to  the  skin  by  the  use  of  salt  baths  is 
indicated,  particularly  such  baths  as  contain  an  extra  amount  of  biine^ 
like  those  of  Kreutznach.  This  treatment  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  all  patients  in  whom  a  protracted  acute  bronchitis  is  threatr 
ening  to  become  chronic,  but  in  whom  it  has  not  as  yet  assumed  an  in- 
veterate character.  But^  even  in  inveterate  and  grave  cases  of  dbrooic 
bronchial  catarrh,  I  have  produced  most  striking  results,  at  my  dinique, 
by  means  of  energetic  diaphoresis.  I  have  kept  patients  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  a  bath  of  a  temperature  of  at  least  100^  Fahrenheit^ 
and  then  enveloped  them  in  hot  blankets,  in  which  they  remained  firom 
one  to  two  hoiu^  longer.  At  first,  as  long  as  the  dyspnoea  was  veiy 
severe,  the  patient  suffered  greatiy,  not  only  while  in  the  bath,  but 
during  the  sweating.  Soon,  however,  generally  toward  the  end  of  the 
%rst  week,  as  the  perspiration  b^an  to  flow  more  readily  and  fredy, 
they  became  satisfied  at  their  improved  condition,  and  were  willing  to 
continue  the  treatment  After  eight  or  ten  baths  the  djrspnoea  had 
abated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  the  cyanosis  had  disappeared. 

Rash  as  it  may  seem  to  persons  un&nuliar  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, to  plunge  a  patient,  panting  with  dyspnoea  and  blue  with  cyanosis, 
into  a  hot  bath,  yet  such  of  my  pupils  as  have  witnessed  the  results  of 
the  procedures  described  above  will  be  more  successful  than  such  as  fear 
to  resort  to  forced  diaphoresis  in  treating  this  distressing  malady,  which 
often  mocks  all  remedial  measures. 

Allied  to  treatment  by  general  diaphoresis,  there  is  a  dass  of  reme- 
dies by  means  of  which  a  sort  of  local  diaphoresis,  or,  at  all  events,  a 
local  derivation,  is  set  up  upon  the  integument  of  the  chest,  and  in 
whose  fiEiyor  experience  speaks  strongly.  In  cases  of  protracted  catanh 
of  the  bronchi,  make  the  patient  wear  flannd ;  put  a  pitch-plaster  upon 
his  chest  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in  the  employment  of 
blisters  and  of  sinapisms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the 
catarrh  itself,  but  only  by  certain  symptoms.  While  fever  exists,  they 
are  best  omitted. 

The  introduction  of  the  inhaling  apparatus  has  resulted  in  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  our  mode  of  treating  bronchial  catarrh.     We  refer 
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the  reider  to  what  has  aheadj  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  treating 
of  disease  of  the  larynx. 

Stmptomatic  Indications. — We  shall  now  endeavor  to  lay  down 
niles  £br  the  exhibition  of  the  so-called  expectorants,  as  we  believe  that 
the  aooeptation  of  this  word  is  somewhat  indefinite. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  abatement  of  the  hypersemia  and  a  fieivorable 
tenmnadon  of  the  disease  are  announced  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  liqtdd  secretion  and  by  a  more  copious  production  of  young  cells. 
T^iese  symptoms,  however,  are  the  result^  not  the  cause  of  the  improve- 
meot;  hence  the  formation  of  y}uta  cocta  will  be  best  promoted  by  any 
means  whidi  tend  to  bring  about  resolution  of  the  catarrh.  Then,  too, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sputa  in  the  bronchi,  their  expulsion 
may  be  hindefed  by  so  many  different  causes,  that  the  various  remedies, 
which  may  be  useful  in  aiding  the  expulsion,  cannot  all  be  placed  in  the 
■me  cat^^ory.  The  following  are  the  most  important  sjrmptoms  which 
must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  pathologico-anatomical  phase  of 


1.  We  have  to  do  with  catarrhs  in  which  there  has  long  existed  an 
exoeashre  irritabiHty  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  patients  are 
tonnented  by  incessant  and  most  distressing  cough.  Although  these 
oov^gfaing-fits  are  only  a  result  of  catarrh,  yet,  firom  the  friction  of  the 
air  vsgaa  the  irritated  mucous  membrane,  which  they  occasion,  they  are 
ako  one  of  the  causes  of  its  aggravation  and  persistence.  If^  then,  we 
oombat  these  paroxysms,  we  not  only  moderate  the  individual  evil,  but 
teod  to  cut  short  the  general  coiuse  of  the  disease.  The  sweet,  muci- 
bginoiis  decoctions  and  syrups  are  here  both  inefficient  and  injurious  to 
die  digesti<Hi,  as  are  also  the  cough-bonbons  and  caramels,  in  spite  of 
die  illustrious  names  on  the  labels  which  testify  to  their  efficacy.  On 
die  other  hand,  the  emplojnnent  of  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
of  Seltera,  Ems,  Obersaltzbrtlnnen,  is  here  as  uigentiy  to  be  recom- 
mended as  the  folly  of  resorting  to  them  in  every  bronchial  catarrh,  as 
in  a  fafonchial  btennorrhoea,  is  to  be  decried.  Of  these  waters,  of  whose 
hfneflfiial  action  upon  the  irritable  mucous  membrane  we  have  no  phjrs- 
iological  explanaticHi,  let  five  or  six  glasses  be  drunk  £E»ting  in  the 
morniiig,  while  promenading ;  or,  in  acute  catarrh,  let  them  be  taken  in 
die  course  of  the  day  instead  of  the  customary  ptisana  Be  bold,  too, 
in  administration  of  narcotics  under  these  drcumstanoes.  II  rest  be  dis- 
turbed at  night,  give  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powders  in  the  evening ;  or, 
when  inoessant  oouffhing  torments  the  patient,  administer,  through  the 
dsf,  a  mixtare  containing  opium  or  morphina  The  cough  wiU  tiien  be 
^em  frequent^' and  the  secretion  finom  the  bronchi,  having  more  time  for 
aocmmilation,  wiU,  when  expectorated,  appear  in  greater  quantity,  so 
diattfae  patients  are  1^  to  praise  the  powder,  which  ^^  has  loosened  their 
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cough  so  well,"  as  the  best  they  have  hitherto  taken*  The  application 
of  strong,  cQtaneons  irritants,  sinapisms,  and  blisters  to  the  chesty  is 
especiallj  adapted  to  the  form  of  disease  in  question. 

2.  Sometimes  a  periodically  recurrent  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by 
very  extensive  sibilant  rhonohus,  forces  us  to  the  supposition  that  the 
muscles  of  the  finer  bronchi  are  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  dyspnoea  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance.  For 
these  cases,  which  often  are  accompanied  by  the  excessive  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membrane  just  spoken  of,  narcotics  are  also  serviceable  in 
order  to  relax  the  tension  of  the  bronchial  musdes.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, we  can  here  have  recoiu'se  to  the  nauseants  with  decidedly  &vcHiir 
ble  results.  They  seem  to  relax  the  bronchial  muscles  just  as  they  pro- 
duce relaxation  of  the  muscles  at  large.  We  here  prescribe  weak  infu- 
sions of  ipecacuanha,  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and,  perhaps,  the 
mistura  solvens  owes  to  its  nauseating  action  the  relief  which  it  now 
and  then  affords  to  the  dyspnoea. 

3.  There  arc  other  instances  in  which  an  opposite  condition  prevails, 
the  bronchial  walls  being  relaxed,  the  bronchi  dilated,  and  their  muscu- 
lar coat  half  paralyzed.  It  is  in  such  cases,  above  all,  that  the  secretion 
is  apt  to  be  profuse,  and,  owing  to  the  imperfiect  co()peration  of  the 
bronchial  muscles,  difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  coughing.  (As  already 
stated,  laige  and  soft  moist  rdles  indicate  blennorrhoea  of  the  bronchL) 
The  appropriate  remedies,  in  such  cases,  are  the  stimulant  expectorants, 
an  important  class  among  the  so-called  expectorants :  senega,  squills, 
pimpinella,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  camphor,  benzoin,  liquor  ammouise 
anisatus.     A  very  favorite  prescription  is  an  infusion  of  senegas  3  ij — 

3  ss  to  water  3  vj,  with  liq.  ammon.  anisat  3  ss.  The  elixir  pectoralis, 
consisting  of  saca  Uquiritiae  |  ij,  aqua  foeniculi  ^  vj,  liq.  ammon.  anisat 

3  ij,  to  be  taken  by  the  teaspoonfiiL  Finally,  the  use  of  ptisanes,  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  aromatic  substance,  is  suitable  in  these  cases, 
although  their  virtue  Ues  mainly  in  the  warmth  they  give  out  when  swal- 
lowed wliile  very  hot  Preposterous  as  it  may  be  to  prescribe  pectoral 
teas  to  all  classes  of  patients,  those  who  are  suffering  from  bronchial  blen- 
norrhoea with  relaxed  bronchial  muscles  almost  always  expectorate  with 
greater  ease  after  having  drunk  a  few  cups  of  hot  ptisana  Besides  the 
officinal  expectorants,  a  mixture  of  mucilaginous,  sweet,  demulcent  (sooth- 
ing ?)  articles  arc  ordinarily  prescribed  as  a  pectoral  tea :  rad.  althaea, 
flores  malvre,  florcs  et  herba  verbasci,  radix  Uquiritiae,  with  the  .seed  of 
plants  wliich  contain  an  ethereal  oil,  such  as  semina  anisi  vulgaris,  sem. 
anis.  stellati,  semina  foeniculi,  semina  phillandrii  aquatic!.  The  latter  arti- 
cle, which  also  contains  resinous  matter,  and  therefore  belongs  among  the 
remedies  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  class,  is  in  especial  rqpute  in  bion- 
chorrhoea,  in  which  it  is  said  both  to  £Eicilitate  the  expectoration  and  to 
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restrain  the  secretioii.  The  stimulants  excite  the  bronchial  muscles  tc 
hioire  energetio  contraction,  just  as  they  cause  the  pulse  to  rise  and  the 
heart  to  beat  more  vigorously.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  bronchial 
musdes  become  so  debilitated  as  no  longer  to  afford  any  assistance  in 
expectoration,  and  the  cough  alone  is  inadequate  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  ^Hita.  This  state  has  been  called  '^  incipient  palsy  of  the  lung,"  but 
the  lung  takes  no  active  part  either  in  inspiration  or  expiration.  It  may 
be  detected  when,  immediately  after  the  act  of  coughing,  the  rdleSy  in- 
stead of  sabsiding  for  a  time,  persist  with  scarcely  any  diminution.  In 
such  an  emergency,  should  the  expectorants  £eu1,  an  emetic  is  impera- 
tivdy  indicated.  Let  no  time  be  lost,  lest  the  access  of  air  to  the  alveoli, 
being  cut  off  by  the  accumulating  secretion,  and  the  bronchial  palsy 
already  commencing,  be  aggravated  by  carbonio-add  poisoning.  An 
emetic  is  the  surest  expectorant  If^  during  retching,  the  abdominal 
mascles  be  energetically  shortened,  and  the  thorax  powerfully  contract- 
ed, the  air,  which,  as  We  have  already  explained,  is  expelled  in  violent 
^nSSj  drives  the  secretion  out  of  the  bronchi,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
krger  of  them.  Unfortunately  emetics  fail  us  altogether  where  we 
have  to  overcome  obstruction  in  the  finest  broAchial  tubes,  and  this  it  is 
wfaidi  renders  the  latter  stage  of  capillary  bronchitis  so  dangerous. 
ESven  firmly-adhering  croup  membranes  are  often  enough  loosened  and 
expdied  by  the  act  of  vomiting;  but  an  inspiration  of  twice  tiie  force 
of  that  which  accompanies  this  act  is  incapable  of  driving  a  cinrent  of 
air  into  the  smallest  bronchi  and  of  forcing  out  the  mucus  contained  in 
tbeoL  On  the  other  hand,*compression  of  the  air-vesides  thus  produced 
is  aooompanied  by  an  equally  firm  compression  of  the  capillary  bronchi, 
bj  which  ihey  are  still  more  firmly  dosed. 

4.  In  the  treatment  of  symptoms  it  may  become  our  task  to  mod- 
erate the  redundant  bronchial  secretion,  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the 
patient.  A  great  part  of  the  means  recommended  for  this  purpose,  the 
lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  ratanhia,  foliae  uvae  ursi,  are  dther 
inert  or  of  doubtful  efficacy.  The  resins  and  balsams,  recommended 
xxpoa  the  same  ground,  are  more  serviceable  in  diminishing  mucous 
secretion,  of  which  their  effidence  in  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  furnishes 
stifldng  pfOo£  Peruvian  balsam,  balsam  copaibse,  myrrh,  gum  ammo- 
mac^  belong  to  this  dass.     A  very  favorite  prescription  is  the  Griffiths 

nDxtare: 

5      Myrrhapulv.  3j. 

Potas.  carb.  et  tart.  gr.  xxv. 

Aqna  menth.  crisp.  |  yi\j. 

Ferri  snlph.  crystal.  3j. 

Sacc  alb.  |  ss. 

K 

#  8.,  a  tablespoonfhl  four  times  a  day. 
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It  is  natuialljio  be  desired  that  these  remedies  shall  come  in  a£ 
direct  contact  with  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  they  do  witb 
that  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  upon  which  they  act  immediatdj,  when 
excreted  into  the  uiina  Here  saocharum  mjrrhse,  taken  dry,  is  recom- 
mended. We  may  calculate  upon  a  small  portion,  at  least,  of  the  dn^ 
administered  in  this  way,  passing  the  glottis  and  reaching  the  tradiea 
and  bronchi.  The  application  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  gas  is  hi 
more  serviceabla  Thus  we  may  boil  tar  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
water  until  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  impr^nated  with  its  fumes;  or 
we  may  put  half  a  drachm  of  turpentine  in  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  and 
cause  die  patient  to  inhale,  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn*,  four  times  a  day, 
through  a  mouth-piece,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Of  course 
we  can  only  expect  success  to  follow  this  treatment  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  that  is,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  excessive  purulent  secretion.  In  all  other  forms  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  it  does  harm.  The  bitters  and  tonic^  which  are  also  given, 
especially  in  bronchorrhoea,  and  among  which  are  the  polygala  aman, 
the  lichen  islandicus,  the  foHa  cardui  benedicti,  may  have  an  inflnenoe 
upon  the  mucous  membAme  of  the  stomach,  or  may  improve  the  appe- 
tite, regulate  the  digestion,  and  act  bcnefidaUy  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  better  able  to  bear  the  disease.  Upon  the 
disease  itself  they  scarcely  have  any  material  influence. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  bronchial  catarrh  in  young  children,  who  do 
not  know  how  to  cough,  and  who  are  unequal  to  the  emergency  when 
an  obstacle  in  their  air-passages  requires  a  corresponding  respiratory 
efibrt,  the  symptomatic  iadication  requires,  first  of  all,  the  removal  dl 
the  accumulated  secretion  by  means  of  an  emetic,  and  secondly  measures 
which  shall  force  the  child  to  more  vigorous  respiratory  efforts.  Do  not 
let  him  sleep  too  much,  and  too  profoundly.  Put  him  in  a  bath,  and 
spirt  cold  water  upon  his  chest  while  in  the  bath.  Make  him  SGream 
by  brushing  the  soles  of  the  feet,  if  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  tiie 
bronchi  and  embarrassed  oxygenation  in  the  vesicles  set  in. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROUPOUS    INFLAMMATION    OF    THB    TRACHEAL    AND    BRONCHIAL 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANB. 

£>noLOGY. — Not  unfrequently,  croupous  laryngitis  spreads  into  the 
trachea  and  brcmchi ;  and  in  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  almost  alwa3rs  is  continued  into 
terminal  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Besides  this,  however,  there 
occurs,  although  rarely,  a  croupous  bronchitis,  which  appear^  primarily  in 
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the  brooclii  of  tlie  third  and  fourth  order;  and,  as  this  constitateB  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  it  must  be  spoken  of  separately. 

Tins  primary  croupous  bronchitis  attacks  by  preference  persons 
during  the  age  of  adolescence,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  either  its  predisposing  or  exciting  causes. 

Abatomical  Afpsabajstces. — ^The  tree-like  ramified  tubes,  already 
described,  are  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  croupous  process  from 
the  laxynx  into  the  trachea  and  commencements  of  the  bronchi  The 
cmapoas  plugs  which  fill  Up  ihe  bronchioles  in  pneumonia  we  shall  find 
to  be  a  constant  feature  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonic  patients. 

In  primazy  independent  croupous  bronchitis  the  same  condition  of 
the  iHondiial  mucous  membrane  is  found,  and  with  the  same  coagulated 
ezodaticxi  upon  it  which  we  have  described  as  existing  upon  the  mucous 
membiaiie  of  the  larynx  in  lar3aigeal  croup.  In  the  greater  branches  the 
Gifibre  of  the  canal  is  not  completely  occluded ;  the  coagula  are  tubular ; 
but  in  the  smaller  bronchi  they  form  cylindrical  pluga  Croupous 
ttondiitia  is  seldom  spread  over  the  whole  lung ;  generally  it  is  partial, 
and  confined  to  a  small  number  of  bronchi;  but  to  this  rule  there  are  ex- 
oqitioosL  I  know  of  a  young  girl,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  for  years 
bas  ahnost  daily  coughed  up  a  complete  cast  of  the  left  bronchial  tree. 

Stmftoms  akd  Cotjbse. — The  small  extent  of  bronchial  croup,  as 
wdl  m  the  absence  of  the  fever,  causes  the  progress  of  this  disease  to  be 
qimte  different  finom  that  of  croupous  inflammation  in  the  larynx.  In- 
deed, while  the  latter  is  an  extremely  acute  disease,  croupous  inflamma- 
tioD  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is,  in  some  cases,  a  chronic  one, 
vriuch  drags  on  for  months,  and  even  years. 

The  patients  generally  suffer  from  moderate  d3rspnoea,  and  nothing 
anre  the  pale  countenance  and  a  certain  relaxation  and  sleepiness  indi- 
cate that  respiration  is  carried  on  incompletely,  and  that  the  blood  is 
not  entirely  decarbonized.  From  time  to  time,  convoluted  masses  are 
ejected,  after  painful  and  spasmodic  coughing.  These  become  disen- 
tmgteid  in  water,  and  then  present  regularly-formed  oasts  of  the  bron- 
chial ramifications,  consisting  of  tree-like,  repeatedly-forked  coagula, 
generally  covered  with  a  little  blood.  Upon  auscultation,  we  hear  ex- 
quisite rhonchus  sibilans,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  bronchial 
croop ;  CM",  as  in  my  case,  the  respiratory  murmiu*  is  wanting  as  long  as 
the  tabes  are  filled  with  exudation,  and  returns  as  soon  as  the  membrane 
has  been  expectorated.  From  time  to  time  the  disease,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  usually  chronic  in  its  course,  takes  on  exacerbations.  These 
often  commence  with  a  chill,  and  are  followed  by  fever.  The  process 
flometinies  spreads  throughout  other  regions;  great  d3rspnoea  ensues; 
breathing  may  become  insufficient,  and  death  may  take  place  under  the 
often-mentioned  sjmptoms  of  insufficient  respiration. 
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Diagnosis. — Croupous  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane is  easily  distinguished  from  catarrhal  inflammation  by  the  expecto- 
ration of  characteristio  moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  consisting  of 
coagulated  fibrin.  As  the  mucus  from  the  finer  bronchi  may  sometimes 
iiave  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  its  form,  in  doubtful  cases,  we  may  em- 
ploy the  test  afforded  by  the  different  reactions  of  fibrin  and  mucin  with 
acetic  acid,  the  fibrinous  dot  swelling  up  upon  application  of  the  dilute 
acid,  the  mucus  shrinking  and  becoming  firmer.  In  well-marked  cases 
error  is  impossible. 

Prognosis. — ^Although  the  disease  seldom  attains  such  magnitude 
as  to  endanger  life,  yet  the  prognosis  as  to  complete  recovery  is  unfiir 
vorable.  Bronchial  croup  is  an  exceedingly  obstinate  disease,  evincing 
a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  often  becoming  complicated  at  last  by 
tuberculosis,  unless,  indeed,  this  disorder  accompany  it  from  the  outseft^ 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  for  the  management  of  laryngeal  croup.  In  one  case  {Thier- 
f  elder)  J  iodide  of  potassium  afforded  very  marked  and  brilliant  service 
(  3  ss  daily),  so  that  this  treatment  should  be  imitated.  I  have  never 
observed  any  benefit  resulting  from  its  action  in  this  disorder. 

CHAPTER'  III. 

« 

SPASM  OP  THE  BRONCHI — ^BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA — ^NSRVOITS   OB  CON- 
VULSIVE ASTHMA. 

Etiology. — Long  before  it  had  been  proved  that  the  bronchi  pos- 
sessed muscles,  still  longer  before  we  had  discovered  that  these  musdes 
could  be  experimentally  made  to  contract  by  irritation  of  the  par  vagum, 
or,  still  more  readily,  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  great 
number  of  forms  of  asthma  had  been  described  in  the  pathologies. 
True,  the  causes  of  the  greater  part  of  them  have  since  been  traced  to 
material  alterations  in  the  parenchjrma  of  the  lung,  especially  to  emphy- 
sema, organic  disease  of  the  heart,  etc.  Nevertheless,  there  still  remains 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  motor  derangement  of  the  par  vagum,  in 
which  the  bronchial  muscles  contract  spasmodically,  and  the  calibre  of 
the  bronchi  becomes  narrowed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  hjrpersemia  and  catarrh  are  often 
accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  a  reflex  phe- 
nomenon proceeding  from  reaction  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  par 
vagum  upon  its  motor  filaments,  and  furnishing  one  of  the  sources  of 
dyspnoea  in  bronchial  catarrh.  The  term  nervous  asthma,  however,  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  cases  of  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  due  to 
structural  change  of  its  mucous  membrane,  but  merely  to  those  in  which 
the  point  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  is  remote,  whether  at  its  root  or  in 
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its  ooniinuity,  and  to  the  instanoes  in  which  we  are  forced  to  suppose 
that  some  irritation  of  nenre-fibres  other  than  those  of  the  par  vagum 
induces  a  morbid  excitement  of  its  motor  chords  by  means  of  reflex 


Hie  etiology  of  nervous  asthma  is  as  obscure  as  is  that  of  spasm  of 
die  glottis.  Disease  of  the  heart  and  emphysema  have  been  spoken  of 
as  pced]qx)sing  causes.  It  is,  doubtful,  however,  whether,  besides  the 
dyspnoea  whidi  they  occasion,  these  affections  ever  give  rise  to  abnormal 
acticm  of  the  bronchial  musdea  There  are  but  a  very  few  instances  in 
wfaidi  the  source  of  the  malady  can  be  traced  to  disease  of  central 
organs,  or  to  pressure  upon  the  par  vagum  by  a  tumor.  In  other  in- 
sfamoes,  especially  in  uterine  disorders,  nervous  asthma  accompanies 
other  nervous  derangements.  Finally,  it  may  attack  persons  idiopathi- 
caUy^  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  and  in  whom, 
after  death,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  abnormities  can  be  found. 

Hie  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  are,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, equally  obscure.  Some  persons  never  suffer  from  asthma  at 
their  own  abode,  but  are  in\-ariably  attacked  whenever  they  spend  a 
night  in  certain  localities.  In  other  cases,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust 
from  certain  plants,  especially  ipecacuanha,  will  occasion  a  seizure. 
Finally,  mental  perturbation,  sexual  excess,  inflation  of  the  bowels  (the 
laity  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  '^  bloating  "),  have  a  somewhat  questionable 
daim  to  rank  among  the  exciting  causes  of  bronchial  asthma. 

Hie  attadcs  of  violent  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  suppression  of 
mine^  which  not  unfirequentiy  occur  in  the  coiu'se  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  sometimes  also  in  disease  of  the  urinary  passages,  have  been  called 
nnnary  asthma.  I,  too,  used  formerly  to  ascribe  them  to  poisoning  of 
the  blood  by  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  or  by  the  results  of  decom- 
position of  these  constituents.  Recent  observations  of  mine,  however, 
whidi  agree  with  those  of  Bamberger^  seem  to  show  that  the  dyspnoea 
dq)ends  upon  oedema  of  the  lung.  During  the  last  few  years,  as  long 
as  the  dyspnoea  lasted  in  such  cases,  I  have  alwajs  been  able,  upon 
auscultation,  to  find  moist  r(Ue8^  which  subsided  together  with  the 
dyspnoea,  upon  the  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  watery  sputa  by 
means  of  violent  vomiting  or  coughing.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
urinous  asthma  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  many  cases  of  so-called 
unemic  convulsions.     (See  article,  Bright's  diseasa) 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — As  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  in  the 
nunest  instances  that  we  are  able  to  find  structural  changes  in  the  cada- 
ver, to  which  the  symptoms  of  bronchial  asthma  can  be  attributed  with- 
out dispute.  Indeed,  in  order  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  pure  bronchial 
asthma,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  should  appear  healthy,  nor 
dioakl  any  other  cause  for  the  dyspnoea  be  discoverable  at  the  autopsy. 
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Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Bronchial  asilima,  like  other  nervous  dis> 
eases,  has  a  typical  course,  in  which  paroxysms  alternate  with  intervals 
of  exemption,  although  its  type  is  seldom  a  r^ular  ona  Asthmatic 
attacks  sometimes  follow  one  another  with  short  pauses,  for  a  while,  and 
then  subside,  often,  not  again  to  return  for  months,  or  even  yeara 

Should  the  paroxysm  come  on  during  sleep,  the  slumber  becomes 
restless,  and  the  as  yet  unrecognized  sensation  of  dyspnoea  gives  rise  to 
the  most  frightful  dreams.  When  the  sufferer  awakes,  he  has,  as  jBom- 
herg  aptly  describes  it,  ^  great  desire  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  but  feels 
that  the  air  does  not  penetrate  into  the  chest  beyond  a  certain  point 
Hissing,  whistling,  purring  noises  are  audible,  both  upon  inspiraiicm 
and  expiration,  which  are  perceptible  to  the  patient  him«AJf^  and 
may  often  be  heard  even  at  some  distance.  The  embarrassment  in- 
creases ;  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  even  their  auxiliaries,  are  broi^t 
into  action ;  the  ate  nasi  work ;  the  contour  of  the  stemo4deido-nia8- 
toidei  muscles  stands  out  distinctly ;  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the 
arms  are  braced,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest — ^but  in  vain.  The  vesicular 
murmiu*  ceases,  is  replaced  in  some  parts  by  hissing,  which  suddenly 
comes  and  goes,  while  the  inspiratory  sounds  of  the  larynx  and  air- 
passages  continue,  not  only  undisturbed,  but  even  are  louder  and 
stronger.  Terror  is  depicted  upon  the  countenance ;  the  eyes  are  widely 
opened ;  cold  sweat  bedews  the  forehead ;  the  complexion  is  pale,  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  violent,  unequal,  irregular;  the  radial  pulse  is 
small  and  weak ;  the  temperature  of  the  hands  and  cheeks  is  depressed. 
Such  an  attack,  after  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn*,  or  perhaps  several 
hours  with  brief  remissions,  either  ceases  suddenly,  the  air  rushing 
forcibly  into  the  occluded  bronchi  and  air-ceUs,  causing  puerile  breath- 
ing, or  a  cessation  comes  about  gradually,  accompanied  by  eructations, 
yawning,  more  rarely  coughing,  with  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  continues  for  scHne  time." 

The  latter  sjrmptom  of  this  truly  classical  picture  finds  a  complete 
analogue  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  neinralgia  of  the  frontal  nerve.  As  in  the 
one  case  the  attack  often  ends  in  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva, with  increased  mucous  and  lachrymal  secretion,  in  the  other 
the  neurosis  of  the  vagus  terminates  with  hyperemia,  and  augmented 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

Diagnosis. — K  we  form  a  distinct  conception  of  nervous  asthma, 
distinguishing  between  it  and  the  spasmodic  muscular  contractions 
arising  as  reflex  symptoms  in  bronchial  catarrh,  its  diagnosis  is  easy. 
The  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the  fr-ee  intervals,  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes,  keep  us  frx>m  error. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  better  than  the  appearances 
would  lead  one  to  fear.    Although  the  sufferer,  often  as  he  may  have  safdy 
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undetgone  an  attadc,  fears  that  he  will  not  live  tibiough  the  next,  jet 
in  the  disease  itself  there  lies  a  remedy  to  allay  danger  as  soon  as  it 
aiiseSb  Hie  moment  that  signs  of  carbonio-acid  poisoning  develop,  the 
qnsmodicallj  contracted  bronchial  mnsdes  are  relaxed,  as  are  also  the 
miades  of  tibe  entire  body,  upcm  which  the  poisoning  undoubtedly  has 
m  panlyzing  effect 

TRXATHXirr. — Where  dnonic  utoine  disease  is  the  cause  of  nervous 
fiatfimfc^  the  causal  indication  demands  measures  corresponding  to  the 
fajstericsl  nature  of  the  attadc  In  general,  we  are  unable  to  meet  the 
caoaJ  indication,  the  cause  itself  being  unknown. 

Tlie  indications  for  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  are,  first,  to  arrest, 
diorteo,  or  mitigate  the  paroxysms ;  and,  second,  to  take  measures  for 
die  preventian  of  their  recunence. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  before  all  else  the  patient  must  be  freed 
firom  an  tight  dothing,  and  his  apartment  suppUed  with  pure,  dry,  warm 
wit.  The  most  efficacious  of  all  dietetic  remedies  (in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  wmd)  is  the  rtspiratum  of  compressed  air^  but  it  is  rarely  that 
m  patient  has  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  value  during  an  attack.  Very 
good  results  have  been  observed  after  a  long  abode  in  an  institution  pro- 
vided with  a  well-oontrived  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  A  gentleman 
of  n^  acquaintance,  for  many  years  a  sufferer  froni  asthma,  has  had  an 
^ipantus  constructed  in  his  own  house,  within  which  to  undergo  his 
attacks  in  greater  comfort  The  great  reUef  which  asthmatic  subjects 
eiperience  upon  inhaling  compressed  air  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
greater  the  pressure  upcm  the  gas  which  we  respire,  so  much  the  more 
of  it  is  taken  into  the  blood ;  hence  a  moderate  degree  of  obstruction 
to  reqiiration  may  be  compensated  for  by  augmentation  of  pressure  upon 
the  gas  respired.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  (in  my  opinion)  principal 
csDse  for  the  efficacy  of  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  the  great  in- 
flnenoe  of  which  upcm  the  inspiratory  act  has  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
pefiments  of  Soppe-Seyler^  is  hardly  referred  to  in  his  wri^(^igs  upon 
this  subject 

Tlie  ancient  and  renowned  recipe  of  a  cup  or  two  of  strong  Mocha 
coffee  (two  ounces  to  the  cup),  and  the  exhibition  of  small  pieces  of 
^wateiHoe,''  as  recommended  by  Momberg^  stand  intermediate  between 
the  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies^  In  some  cases  either  one  or 
other  of  these  articles  will  afford  considerable  relief;  in  others  they  fEiil 
entirdy ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  predetermine  which  of  these  results 
win  occur.  Among  the  medicines  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
the  narcotics  justly  stand  highest  in  repute.  When  the  diagnosis  is 
certain,  doses  of  opium  or  of  morphine  may  be  ordered  boldly.  Where 
their  internal  administration  £uls,  the  experiment  of  a  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  morphine  may  be  made.     My  own  experience  is 
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not  in  favor  of  the  tincture  of  lobelia  inflata,  so  famed  in  treatment  of 
asthma  (gtt  x — xxx  every  16 — 30  minutes).  Nor  have  I  observed 
much  of  the  reputed  benefit  derived  from  smoking  a  pipe  containing 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  stramonium-leaf,  mixed  with  tobacco  or  sage- 
leaves,  or  from  the  use  of  the  stramonium  cigars  of  the  shops,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that^  in  most  instances,  such  procedures  result  in 
distressing  headache.  In  a  few  instances,  inhalation  of  chlorofOTm  vapor 
affords  msurked,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  temporary  relie£  The  experiment 
of  burning  saltpetre-paper  (blotting-paper  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  saltpetre  and  then  dried)  may  always  be  made,  although  the  vapors 
thus  generated  are  very  unpleasant  to  many  asthmatic  patients,  and  are 
of  no  benefit  to  them.  In  severe  attacks  we  may  administer  an  emetic, 
which  often  proves  of  great  use.  When  the  paroxysm  threatens  to 
prolong  itself,  instead  of  the  emetic  we  may  exhibit  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, or  ipecacuanha,  in  nauseant  doses.  {Kohler  especially  recom- 
mends an  infusion  of  ipecac,  gr.  v — ^vi  to  |  j,  with  extract  puIsatiDa 
3ss.)  This  internal  medication  may  be  combined  to  advantage  with 
cutaneous  stimulation,  such  as  friction  upon  the  chest  with  warm  turpen- 
tine, and  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  wrists  and  calves  of  the 
legs,  warm  hand  and  foot  baths.  The  patients,  who  feel  as  if  in  the 
agony  of  death,  beg  incessantly  that  ^^ something  more"  be  done  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings. 

In  order  to  avert  futwe  attacks^  we  should,  first  of  all,  caution  the 
patient  to  avoid  exposure  to  any  irritants  which,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, have  been  the  cause  of  previous  paroxysms.  Such  instructions 
must  be  as  exact  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  no  matter  how  odd  the 
supposed  source  of  the  attacks  may  seem,  and  even  although  the  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  effect  be  altogether  unintelligible.  For 
instance,  if  the  attack  comes  on  whenever  the  patient  sleeps  in  a  dark 
or  dose  chamber,  he  must  always  have  a  light  burning,  and  leave  his 
doors  op^  It  is  desirable  that  all  asthmatic  persons  should  reside  in  a 
pure,  dry  atmosphere ;  that  they  should  avoid  dusty,  smoky,  and  windy 
localities,  and  that  they  should  not  sleep  too  long. 

Among  medicaments  especially  in  repute  for  the  prevention  of  new 
paroxysms,  and  for  the  radical  cure  of  asthma,  quinine  stands  fiist  The 
shorter  and  more  regular  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  so  much  the  more 
is  to  be  expected  from  this  drug.  It  is  unsuitable  when  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  seizures  are  very  long  or  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  In 
such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  remedies  fix)m  the  list  of  the 
soHSilled  nervines,  Unfortimately,  the  mode  in  which  this  dass  of 
medicines  modifies  the  function  and  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  the  indication  for  the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  them  is  so 
indefinite  that  we  are  reduced  to  a  blind  empiricism.     (We  must  not, 
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however,  on  this  aooount,  abandon  this  disease  to  its6lf  any  more  than 
epOepqr,  St  Vitus's  dance,  or  other  nervous  affection.)  As  a  rule,  the 
iTiftiTKe  nernnes  (carbonate  of  iron,  gr.  v — x  in  die ;  zinci  oxid.  gr. 
ij — iv;  argentL  nitrat  gr.  ^  —  i  in  die;  arsenic  in  form  of  Ibwler's 
8ohitioD,gtt  iij — V  in  die)  are  prefaxed  before  tincture  of  valerian, 
aasifoetida,  castor,  or  camphor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPASM  OF  THE  BESPIRATOBY  MUSCLES. 

JRnijieh  and  Bamberger  have  recently  described  highly-interesting 
cases  of  asthma,  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  not  to  convulsive  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  That  such  a 
tonic  cramp  of  the  diaphragm  must  be  highly  embarrassiug  to  the  act 
of  respiration  is  very  manifest 

In  this  form  of  asthma,  whose  pathogeny  and  etiology  are  as  obscure 
as  are  those  of  bronchial  asthma,  the  loud,  sibilant  rhonchi,  so  character- 
istic of  the  latter,  are  wanting.  The  hinderance  to  respiration  is  dis- 
ijDCtfy  limited  to  the  expiratory  act  During  the  latter  the  patient 
fofciUy  contracts  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  as  to  overcome  and  force 
iq>  the  diaphragm,  which  has  become  fixed  in  the  expiratory  attitude  by 
the  tonic  spasm.  The  belly  becomes  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  the  contour 
of  die  abdominal  musdes,  especially  that  of  the  recti,  becomes  dis- 
tinctly pitxninent  In  consequence  of  the  violent  compression  of  the 
abdominal  contents,  the  urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  and  sometimes 
abo  the  fiaeoes.  The  patients  become  extremely  cyanotia  Expiration 
requires  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  inspiration.  The  number  of 
breaths  in  a  minute  &I1S  as  low  as  ten  or  twelve.  Inspiration  is  propor- 
tionat^  sixvt,  and  does  not  cause  prominence  of  the  epigastrium ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  alone  imdergoing  a  moderate  enlargement, 
while  the  lower  is  drawn  in  toward  the  spinal  oolinnn.  Percussion 
after  extzeme  expiration  also  shows  abnormal  depression  of  the  dia- 
phiagm.  The  dear  percussion  sound  df  the  lung  extends  one  or  two 
incbes  too  £ir  downward,  and  the  heart-shock  and  cardiac  dulness  are 
aho  di^Iaced  downward  a  distance  of  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces. 
Upon  anseuhation  during  the  paroxysm,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  in- 
anfifale. 

Hie  above  S3rmptoms  require  no  explanation,  as  they  are  the  imme- 
^ate  effects  of  tonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  Should  the  attack  last 
loog,  consciousness  fiiils,  partially  in  consequence  of  disturbance  of  the 
oerdxal  circulation,  and  partially  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  respi- 
ntioo,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  overcharged  with  carbonic  add;  the 
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cyanosis  becomes  extreme ;  the  pulse  grows  small,  the  skin  cool,  and  in 
severe  cases  death  may  take  place  during  the  seizure.  In  more  fortu- 
nate cases,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  spasm  subsides  giadu- 
ally,  the  cyanosis  £ules,  the  dyspnoea  ceases,  the  abatement,  however 
being  unaccompanied  by  any  cough  or  expectoration,  such  as  usually 
arises  at  the  end  of  a  fit  of  bronchial  asthma. 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Bamberger  the  patient  derived  relief 
chiefly  from  use  of  the  cold  douche,  inhalation  of  chloroform,  and  subco* 
taneous  injection  of  morphia;  but  he  eventually  succumbed  to  the 
disease. 

Bamberger  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  forms  of  asthenia  may  pro- 
ceed from  spasm  of  other  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  possibly,  too,  from 
spasm  of  the  expiratory  musdes. 


CHAPTER    V. 

WHOOPING-COUGH. — STICK-HUSTEN.— COQUELUCHE. 

Etiology. — ^According  to  our  views,  whooping-cough  is  a  catanii 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  distinguishable,  however,  from 
other  catarrhs  of  this  membrane,  both  by  its  mode  of  origin  and  by  fits 
of  spasmodic  cough,  which  depend  upon  a  peculiar  hypersesdiesia  of  the 
air-passages. 

The  dependence  of  whoopingK)ough  upon  an  unknown,  but,  un- 
doubtedly specific  cause,  the  fr^uent  epidemic  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  propagation  by  infection,  the  almost  positive  protection  against 
the  malady  afforded  by  a  previous  attack,  remind  us  in  many  respects 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  measles,  scarlet-fever,  small-pox,  and 
other  forms  of  the  so-called  acute  infectious  disorders,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  treat  in  detail  The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  sole 
result  of  the  specific  exciting  cause  of  whoopingKX>ugh  is  a  local  affec- 
tion, while  the  rubeolar,  scarlatinous,  and  typhous  poisons  involve  the 
entire  system,  is  a  reason  for  distinguishing  whooping<x)ugh  from  these 
maladies.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  whooping- 
cough,  as  well  as  other  epidemic  contagious  disorders,  whose  effects  are 
merely  local,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  specific  poison.  Indeed,  we 
regard  this  mode  of  origin  not  only  as  possible,  but  even  as  the  proba- 
ble one ;  but  the  nature  and  material  of  the  infection  in  the  disease  in 
question  must  vary  essentially  from  that  of  infectious  diseases,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  since  their  results  are  so  very  different 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  regarding  these 
morbid  processes,  and,  ^oe  all  the  symptoms  of  this  disoEtse  are  easily 
traceable  to  local  disorder  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  it  will 
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be  more  piaoticB],  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  contagiousness  of  whoop- 
ing^-coogh,  to  treat  of  it  as  an  affection  of  the  respiratoiy  organs. 

In  qf^poBition  to  our  views  (namely,  that  whooping-cough  is  a  catarrh 
of  the  respiiatoiy  mucous  membrane,  combined  with  intense  hjperses- 
tlieu  of  the  air-passages),  stand  the  opinions  of  physicians,  who  regard 
it  either  as  a  nervous  affection  of  the  par  vagum,  or  else  believe  that  it 
is  a  catairii  of  the  air-passages  complicated  by  such  a  nervous  affection. 
These  views  are  based  partly  upon  tiie  spasmodic  character  of  the  cough- 
iogk^its,  and  partly  upcm  the  hct  that  the  ooughing-fits  alternate  with 
periods  of  complete  exemption,  a  condition  which  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  the  typical  course  of  the  majority  of  nervous  diseases.  But  ooughing- 
spdb  of  the  utmost  violence,  and  of  the  most  pronounced  spasmodic 
dbaracter,  arise  from  reflex  action  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  but  whose 
respiratoiy  mucous  membrane  has  been  exposed  to  irritation,  such  as 
oootact  with  scnne  shaz]MX>mered  foreign  body,  grains  of  salt,  or  sugar, 
eta  In  whooping^xiugh  patients,  coughing-fits,  precisely  similar,  are 
provoked  by  slight  causes,  which  might  easily  escape  observation;  but 
fiom  Batch  a  &ct  we  surdy  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  neurosis  of  .the  par  vagum.  The  exalted  susceptibility  (the  hyper- 
esthesia) of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  accounts  fully  for  the  ready 
ocemienoe  and  great  violencewof  these  refkx  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
We  diall  have  more  to  say  r^arding  the  typical  course  of  whooping- 
ooogfa  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  s3rmptoms. 

Sporadic  cases  of  whoopingKX>ugh  are  exceptional,  a  proof  that 
the  qpecifio  cause  of  the  malady,  if  it  develop  spontaneously,  usually 
wUmAs  many  persons,  and  that  from  a  single  individual  the  disease  may 
spraid  to  a  great  number. 

Epidemics  of  whooping-cough  occur  most  frequently  during  winter 
and  qpring,  but  do  not  die  out  upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather. 
Hmj  often  succeed  epidemics  of  measles,  or  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes 
aoooonpany  them.  The  contagion  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  secretions 
and  eifaalatioiis  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  The  d^ree  of  its 
vnhtiEty  and  its  other  qualities  are  unknown. 

IVediqx)6itioii  to  whooping^xnigh  is  greatest  in  children,  particu- 
hiiy  in  satch  as  have  attained  their  second  year.  It  is  an  important 
fiKi  that  this  predisposition  is  enhanced  by  any  causes  capable  of  pro- 
dQcmg  catarrh,  and  still  more  so  by  the  presence  of  any  accidental  irri- 
tatioa  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  from  cold  or  other  cause. 
*  Golds,'*  slight  but  n^lected  catanhs,  as  often  furnish  the  exciting 
ease  of  an  attadc  of  whoopingKX>ugh  as  errors  of  diet,  and  catarrhal 
dianhoeas  give  rise  to  cholera. 

IVed]qx)8itkni  to  whoqfmigKxnigh  always  diminishes  as  age  advances, 
and  iseztinguished  almost  without  exception  after  one  attack  of  the  disease. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Owing  to  the  idea  that  whooping- 
cough  is  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  par  vagum  and  medulla  oblongata. 
In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  neurilemma  of  the  par 
vagum  was  relaxed  or  swollen,  or  that  enlarged  bronchial  glands  have 
been  found  so  ^tuated  as  to  press  upon  the  par  vagum,  or  hjperaemia 
of  tlie  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes  has  been  observed*  Such 
observations,  however,  are  but  solitary;  those,  in  which  anatomical 
investigation  £edls  to  find  derangement^  either  of  nerves  or  ceDtral 
organs,  are  vastly  more  numerous. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  whooping<x>ugh,  the  respiratoij 
mucous  membrane  undergoes  some  anatomical  alteration,  but  to  demon- 
strate its  existence  in  the  cadaver  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Owing  to 
the  richness  in  elastic  fibres  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  air- 
passages,  any  hyperaemia,  which  may  have  existed  during  life,  disappeara 
totally  after  death,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  A  moderate  degree  of 
swelling,  relaxation,  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
readily  dude  dose  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  post-tnortein 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  these  conditions  alsoi  However,  the 
contrast  between  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appearances  after 
death  is  no  greater  nor  more  puzzHng  in  whooping<x>ugh  than  it 
is  in  other  catarrhal  complaints.  As  this  disorder,  when  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  very  seldom  ends  fiitally,  we  find  almost  always,  in  the 
cadaver  of  a  whooping-cough  patient,  gross,  palpable  lesions,  which  are 
the  results  of  the  complication  which  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  In 
particular,  we  find  that  permanent  inspiratory  inflation  {AlveolareMcuy^ 
see  above)  which  even  the  best  recent  authorities  still  persist  in  con- 
founding 'Nvith  emphysema,  wide-spread  atelektasis,  catanhal  pneumo- 
nia in  its  several  stages,  and,  far  more  rarely,  croup  of  the  air-passages 
or  lungs,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  As  these  leaons  do  not  depend 
upon  the  wliooping-cough  itself,  but  upftn  its  complications,  we  refer  to 
the  appropriate  chapters  for  further  discussion  upon  these  subjects. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — It  is  customary  to  recognize  three  stages 
m  whooping-cough :  the  catarrhal  stage,  the  convulsive  stage,  and  the 
gtage  of  decline. 

The  catarrhal  stage^  in  many  instances,  begins  with  violent  catanhal 
fever,  with  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  great  intolerance  of  light 
The  patient  sneezes  incessantly,  and  is  tormented  by  a  distressing  cough. 
No  one,  without  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  could 
predict  the  approach  of  a  whooping<x>ugh  at  this  stage  of  its  devdop- 
ment ;  nay,  so  far  from  recdving  recognition  as  the  indpient  period  of 
the  disease,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  an  intercurrent  acddent,  in  spite  of 
its  development  into  whooping-cough  at  a  later  period.     In  a  few  days 
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the  fever  abates ;  the  redness  of  the  oonjimctiya  and  the  photophobia  sub- 
aide,  together  with  the  catarrh  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  But  the 
coqgfa  becomes  more  obstinate  and  persistent,  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
puorjsnkj  an  astonishing  quantity  of  a  tenacious,  viscid,  transparent 
rapcus  fiDs  the  mouth  and  feuices.  This  peculiar,  adhesive,  copious 
secretioa  is  pathognomonic  of  whooping<x>ugh  in  its  second  stage, 
and  establishes  the  diagnosis  ahnost  with  certainty  even  at  this  period. 
Soon,  however,  the  cough  assumes  a  peculiar  character ;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  violent  reflex  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  causing 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis.  From  this  point  we  date  the  begin- 
mi^  of  the  convulsive  or  whooping  stage. 

Tlie  coughing-fit  b^ins  with  a  longsirawn,  dear,  piping  sound 
(produoed  as  the  air  is  slowly  drawn  into  the  constricted  glottis). 
Hien  fioilows  a  series  of  short,  rapidly-interrupted,  expiratory  coughs 
(the  air,  though  vigorously  expelled,  being  unable  to  force  open  the 
glottis  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time),  and  this,  in  turn,  is  succeeded 
bj  the  crowing,  long-drawn  inspiratory  act  Thus  the  '^  whoop"  altera 
nates  with  the  cough,  the  latter  finally  becoming  almost  inaudible,  until 
at  Jast  (though  often  not  imtil  after  lapse  of  some  minutes)  the  viscid 
flccreCioo  is  brought  up,  and  is  removed  intuitively  by  the  mother,  or 
dse,  what  is  more  frequent  still,  is  ejected  by  vomiting,  together  with 
of  the  ccmtents  of  the  stomach.  As  shown  elsewhere,  spasmodic 
of  the  glottis  during  forced  efforts  at  inspiration  impedes  the 
cmreut  of  the  jugulars,  producing  acute  cyanosis.  The  patient  grows 
deqp  red,  or  bluish,  the  feuices  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  shed  tears, 
and  aeem  as  if  about  to  burst  from  their  sockets ;  the  tongue  looks  thick 
and  bhie;  the  patiait  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  suffocation.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  mouth  and  ears  oft^n  takes  place,  and  ruptures 
of  vessds  occur  in  the  conjimctiva,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  blood 
90  as  to  disfigure  the  patient  for  days  and  weeks.  Haemorrhage  from 
iSse  ear  is  caused  by  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympam. 

The  vomiting,  which  in  bad  cases  empties  the  stomach  of  all  its  con- 
tents whenever  the  child  coughs,  is  not  always  the  only  indication  of 
the  fbrdbl^  compression  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  we  may  observe 
involuntary  evacuations  of  £seces  and  urine,  although  this  is  rare.  At 
otiios,  rapture  or  prolapsus  ani  is  produced. 

A  sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  usually  precedes  each  fit  of 
OQ^ghing,  the  number  of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night,  may 
noont  to  twenty*four  or  upward.  The  children  recognize  these  pre- 
eonois  of  an  attadc  with  dread.  They  ding  anxiousty  to  their  nurses, 
SKk  a  siq>port  ior  the  head,  or  begin  to  cry.  After  the  paroxysm, 
tkj  remain  awhile  exhausted,  and  suffering  from  pain  along  the  in- 
wrtioQ  of  the  abdominal  musdes.     Soon,  however,  they  recover,  begin 
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to  play,  or  to  eat.  with  ^ood  appetite,  until  a  new  fit  interrupts  iiieir 
comfort 

It  is  upon  these  alternations  of  symptoms  that  the  theory  is  based 
that  whooping-cough  is  a  neurosis  of  tlie  par-vagum  nenre.  Although 
laughing,  crying,  loud  speaking,  insignificant  acts  of  deglutition,  often 
give  rise  to  the  seizures,  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  not  always 
the  result  of  demonstrable  external  provocation.  Indeed,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  paroxysms  often  increase  in  frequency  during  the  night, 
although  the  room  has  not  grown  colder.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this  circiunstanoe.  If^  however,  we  question  an  obfiOTing 
mother,  or  watch  a  sleeping  child  ourselves,  until  the  whooping^xx:^ 
awakens  it,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  fit  is  preceded  by  a  slight 
and  very  brie^  although  perceptible,  laryngeal  rattle,  and  if  we  look  into 
the  child's  throat,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  cough,  the  pharynx  will  be 
found  filled  with  that  tough  mucus  the  accumulation  of  which  pco> 
vokes  the  attack,  and  the  ejection  of  which  ends  it  The  seaetioo 
once  discharged,  some  time  elapses  before  a  firesh  collection  of  it  pro- 
duces a  new  coughing-fit,  and  thus  the  semblance  of  intermission  is  giyen 
to  the  apparently  rh3rthmical  march  of  the  disease.  Every  oougluxig- 
spell  is  a  new  source  of  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 
The  more  violent  it  has  been,  so  much  the  more  rapidly  does  new  secre- 
tion form,  and  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  next  paroxysm  to  be  expected. 

The  convulsive  stage  having  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  or  in  other 
cases  as  many  months,  the  8t(zdium  criticwn  seu  decrementij  or  stage 
of  decline,,  gradually  sets  in.  The  catarrhal  secretion  loses  its  tenacious, 
transparent  quality,  becomes  more  liquid,  yellow,  and  opaque.  The 
sputa  cruda  become  sputa  cocta.  Here,  too,  the  altered  secretion  affords 
evidence  that  the  hypenemia  and  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
arc  subsiding.  The  paroxysms  are  no  longer  provoked  by  slight  exter- 
nal irritants ;  and  the  secretion  becoming  more  easy  of  ejection,  and  the 
reflex  s3rmptoms  growing  milder,  as  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
decreases,  the  fits  themselves  are  shortened.  The  vomiting,  whfch  £o9> 
merly  dosed  the  Seizure,  ceases  to  occur,  excepting  when,  the  laxynx 
cliandng  to  encounter  some  irritant  of  imwonted  activity,  a  cougfaing- 
spdl  of  the  ancient  violence  is  provoked.  Relapses  are  extraordinarily 
apt  to  occur,  if  the  child  be  not  carefully  protected  from  all  pernicious 
influences.  The  mucous  membrane  remains  extremely  sensitive  for 
months,  although  the  disease  be  extinct  and  the  child  be  reooveied. 
Every  slight  catarrh  is  attended  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  glottis, 
upon  coughing,  tmd  recalls  to  mind  the  old  affection  j&om  which  it  has' 
long  been  free. 

Physical  examination  made  during  the  interval  affords  no  diaracter- 
istic  evidence.    Percussion  is  normal,  and  auscultation  reveals  signs  of 
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cdairfa.  Other  changes  depend  upon  the  complications.  During  the 
paioiTsm,  according  to  Wintrich^  while  the  forced  expiratory  efforts 
continiiey  the  percussion  sound  is  shorter,  feebler,  and  duller.  This  is 
probafalj  due  to  the  fiict  that,  during  the  act  in  question,  the  air  within 
the  hiDgB  imdeigoes  considerable  compression,  and  is  thus  made  to  press 
80  hearily  upon  the  puhnonaiy  tissue  and  the  thoracic  walls  that  the 
latter  axe  farought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  tension  that  they  cannot  be 
set  into  Tifaration  by  percussion.  Upon  auscultation,  no  respiratory 
luuruiur  can  be  heard  diuing  the  protracted,  sonorous  inspiration. 
During'  the  interrupted  expiratory  act  likewise,  although  the  vibration 
of  the  diest  is  commumcated  to  the  ear,  no  murmurs  are  distinctly 
andible. 

WhoofungHxnigh  terminates  in  recovery  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
Aooat^jakg  to  popular  belief,  such  an  event  cannot  occur  before  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  week,  a  prejudice  shameful  for  a  physician,  and 
higUj  dangerous  to  the  laity,  whom  it  betrays  into  a  stupid  laisser 
oBetj  and  into  all  sorts  of  heedlessness.  Under  judicious  treatment  and 
sjrstematic  nursing,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  bring  the  disease  to  a 
dose  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  odier  cases,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  malady  terminates 

In  an  inoomplete  recovery ;  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia  result,  and, 

what  is  still  more  common,  that  attenuation  of  the  lung-substance  and 

cEhlatioii  of  the  air-vesicles,  hereafter  to  be  described  as  emphysema. 

It  is  owing  to  the  latter  sequel  of  whooping-cough  that  many  children, 

after  having  the  disease,  remain  short  of  breath  for  the  rest  of  their 

firesL     The  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  whooping-cough  may  leave 

tnbcreles  bdiind  it,  is  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve.     So  long  as  the 

tenns  phthisis  and  tuberculosis  were  synonymous,  such  a  statement  was 

quite  allowable.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  children 

who  have  suffered  from  whooping-cough  perish,  sooner  or  later,  from 

ooosompticHi  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is  with  comparative  rarity  that  the 

fonn  of  consumption  of  which  they  die  is  the  tuberculous  form,  due  to 

the  development  and  subsequent  destruction  of  .miliary  nodules  in  the 

loDgBL    Most  of  the  children,  in  whom  the  signs  of  phthisis  appear,  a 

few  wedcs  or  months  after  their  having  whooping-cough,  are  suffering 

from  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  sub- 

aoquent  destruction  of  the  inflamed  lung'substance.     In  such  cases, 

cituihal  pneumonia,  which  has  complicated  the  original  disease,  instead 

of  undergoing  resolution,  results  in  the  condition  above  described — a 

fonn  of  phthisis  much  more  common  than  tubercular  phthisis. 

When  a  case  terminates  fieUally  it  is  ahnost  always  in  consequence 
of  comi^ications,  some  of  which  conast  merely  in  abnormal  extension 
of  the  disorder,  or  in  the  effects  of  its  intensity.     If  any  of  the  bronchi 
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become  permanentlj  occluded  by  the  catarrh,  so  that  no  more  air  can 
penetrate  to  the  vesicles  in  which  they  terminate,  that  which  they 
already  contain  becomes  absorbed,  the  vesicles  collapse,  their  walls 
touch,  and  atelectasis  is  established.  If  the  catarrh  spread  from  the 
bronchioles  into  the  air-cells,  a  catarrhal  pnemnonia  is  set  up.  We  have 
already  stated  that  nearly  all  &tal  cases  show  traces  of  these  complica- 
tions. It  should  always  awaken  suspicion  if  the  coughing^fits  b^;in  to 
lose  their  characteristic  features,  if  an  additional  short,  dry  cough  arise, 
if  the  patient  grow  short  of  breath,  if  the  palms  of  the  hands  bum,  if 
the  sleep  be  troubled,  the  general  health  be  disturbed,  or  other  febrile 
symptoms  appear.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  repeatedly  and  carefully 
search  for  the  signs  of  capillary  bronchitis,  of  atelectasis,  or  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  Croup  of  the  larynx  or  pulmonary  vesicles  is  far  easier  of 
recognition,  partly  on  account  of  the  acuteness  and  violence  of  its  initial 
sjrmptoms,  and  partly  because  its  signs  are  so  obvious  and  unmistakable; 
This  complication,  however,  is  rare. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  which  sometimes  appear  in  whooping-cough 
scarcely  ever  arise  firom  apoplexy,  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain,  if  normally  nourished,  are  not  apt  to  tear,  even 
though  subjected  to  very  severe  pressure  from  within ;  moreover,  dis- 
eases like  meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus  are  not  to  be  induced  by 
a  simple  and  transitory  hypera^mia.  The  convulsions,  etc.,  which  take 
place  during  whooping-cough,  and  which  seldom  endanger  life,  proceed 
either  frx)m  a  temporary  venous  obstruction  \vith  cedematous  infiltration 
of  the  brain,  followed  by  arterial  ansemia,  or  else  they  are  eclamptic 
seizures,  caused  by  reflex  action. 

Diagnosis. — As  the  coughing-fits  in  this  disease  are,  in  my  opinion, 
undistinguishable  from  those  of  any  severe  laiyngo-bronchixd  catarrh 
arising  from  cold,  or  frx)m  the  cough  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  larynx,  or  that  which  may  be  provoked  in  an  ex- 
tremely susceptible  subject  (such  as  an  hysterical  woman)  by  the  most 
trifling  irritation — ^indeed,  as  the  cough  owes  its  character  to  physio- 
logical processes,  precisely  like  those  which  occur  in  the  other  varieties 
of  cough — we  deem  it  idle  to  talk  of  a  differential  diagnosis  of  the  par- 
oxysms. The  epidemic  appearance  of  the  disease,  its  almost  exclusive 
occurrence  among  children,  its  obstinacy,  and  long  duration  will  prevent 
error.  In  in&nts  at  the  breast,  and  very  littie  children,  the  peculiar 
cough  and  reflex  symptoms  of  the  glottic  muscles  are  sometimes  absent, 
and,  unless  the  expectoration  of  copious  tenacious  secretion  and  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  may  be  overlooked. 

Peognosis. — One  must  be  aware  how  rarely  children  become  apo- 
plectic, or  die  in  a  whooping-cough  fit,  ere  one  can  witness  a  paroxysm 
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witliout  anzietj.  Ezperienoe  aoooidinglj  teaches  that  the  mothers,  who 
at  fiist  are  dreadfully  alarmed,  bj-and-bj  grow  only  too  careless,  and  at 
hsi^  without  further  solicitude  or  attentioti,  calmly  await  the  advent  of 
the  twentieth  week,  when,  as  they  think,  the  disease  is  to  subside. 
Children  who  are  but  a  month  or  two  old  encounter  the  greatest  danger, 
not  because  *^  their  foramen  oyales  is  as  yet  unclosed,*^  ^  and  a  com- 
mingling of  blood  j&om  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  threatens  to 
cause  acute  cyanosis,'^  but  because  of  obstacles  to  which  they  so  often 
suocomb  in  other  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  facility  with  which  thdr  little 
brondhi  become  occluded,  imperilling  life  by  atelectasis,  or  by  deficient 
oxygenation  without  atelectasis.  The  danger  arising  from  these  com- 
plications, as  well  as  that  occasioned  by  the  sequelae,  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  detail 

Tbeatmext — ^Prophylaxis, — As  whooping-cough  scarcely  ever  oc- 
Gurs  except  as  an  epidemic,  and  as  it  is  often  infectious,  prc^ylaxis 
A'jmiMla^  where  circumstances  permit,  an  avoidance  of  places  where  the 
epidemic  prevails,  and  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  particularly 
from  those  small,  weak,  scrofidous  children  to  whom  the  disease  would 
fadng  great  danger. 

Als,  moreover,  the  predisposition  is  augmented  by  catarrh,  and  by 

eveij  irritant  whidi  can  give  rise  to  catarrh,  it  Is  well,  in  seasons  of 

epidemic  whooping-cough,  to  protect  children  with  the  utmost  care  from 

taking  cold,  and  to  treat  the  most  simple  catarrh  with  the  same  solid* 

tilde  and  precaution  with  which,  in  cholerartimes,  we  put  patients  upon 

a  ligid  diet  for  every  trifling  diarrhoea,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  dangerous 

illneaB.     During  epidemics  I  have  kept  children  continuously  confined 

in  one  room  from  the  moment  that  any  slight  unsuspidous  cough  arose, 

and  kept  up  a  uniform  temperature  day  and  night  for  several  weeks  in 

soooeBBion,  and  have  frequently  seen  children  remain  free  from  whoop- 

ingcoogh,  while  it  devdoped  among  their  relatives  who  had  been 

attedced  in  similar  manner,  but  who  had  been  less  carefully  nursed. 

The  indicaUo  catucUis  cannot  be  met,  as  we  are  not  able  to  neu- 

tnfiae  nor  to  remove  the  pievaloit  epid^nic  influence  which  exdtes 

^disease. 

The  happy  effects  which  whooping-cough  patients  often  obtain  by 
ditnge  of  abode  are  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  exemption  from 
oootiniioiis  or  repeated  exposure  to  the  exdting  cause  of  the  disease, 
wiuch  they  thus  acquire.  Whenever  an  extensive  epidemic  prevaOs 
iboot  the  dwdUng  of  a  patient  of  mine,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  a 
tieniponuy  migration  to  some  region  free  from  the  disorder. 

The  indicaiio  morbi  calls  for  the  same  general  treatment  which  we 
Ivre  leoommended  for  other  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrhs.  Recoff' 
ftdum  of  thtfiM^  that  in  whooping^oiigh  tee  have  a  catarrh  to  deal 
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xcit\  should  deter  us  from  a  useless  and  hazardous  search  for  specific 
remedies.  Unfortunately,  the  principles  of  treatment  naturally  deducible 
from  such  knowledge  are  grossly  violated  by  many  physicians.  Chil- 
dren are  again  and  again  submitted  to  hurtful  exposure,  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  catarrh,  because  the  doctor  expects  to  cure  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  preparations  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of  alver,  vale- 
rian, assafoetida,  castor,  or  other  reputed  specific,  against  whooping- 
cough  ;  nay,  cantliaridcs,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  even  dried  vaccine 
crustSy  pass  for  remedies  for  this  disorder  in  the  minds  of  some  men. 
We  cannot  even  ascribe  any  special  curative  influence  to  belladonna,  a 
drug  which  has  acquired  great  reputation,  although  we  have  used  it 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  whooping<»ugh.     (See  below.) 

Since,  then,  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  upon  principles  laid  down 
for  the  -treatment  of  other  catarrhs,  we  need  not  expect  great  results 
from  the  use  of  medicaments.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
very  questionable  virtues  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  antimonials,  and  other 
anti-catarrhal  '^  remedies,"  and  hence  are  deddedly  averse  to  their  em- 
ployment in  the  therapeusis  of  whooping-cough.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  attach  great  value  to  well-manag^  treatment  by  sweating,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  both  recent  and  inveterate  catarrhs  of  other  origin, 
I  have  already  insisted  upon  so  urgently.  Oppoher  believes  it  possible 
to  bring  the  malady  to  a  close  in  a  few  weeks,  by  carefully  and  oon- 
tinuously  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  sick-room.  Al- 
though such  a  statement  may  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  one,  yet  I 
have  long  since  adopted  the  practice,  and  in  many  instances  strictly  and 
perseveringly  carried  it  out  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  When 
the  disease  is  recent,  I  put  the  child  to  bed,  and  keep  it  in  a  slight  but 
continual  perspiration.  Very  young  children  must  not  lie  in  a  cradle, 
but  should  remain  in  bed  alongside  of  their  nurse  or  mother,  where 
they  soon  get  into  perspiration.  Besides,  they  should  wear  a  woollen 
sock  round  the  throat,  and  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  upon  the  chest 
Throughout  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  the  patients  may  be  kept  in 
the  open  air ;  but  we  should  insist  upon  their  retmning  to  their  apart- 
ments ere  tlie  cool  of  the  evening  set  in.  As  a  drink,  give  Seltzer 
water,  either  ^varm  or  mixed  %nth  hot  milk;  in  short,  treat  the  catarrh 
as  if  it  proceeded  from  cold,  or  had  any  other  non-spodfic  origin. 
Treatment  by  inhalation  of  pulverized  medicaments  may  possibly  prove 
beneficial ;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to 
establish  the  fact  The  symptomatic  indication,  first  of  all,  calls  fior 
means  of  abbreviating  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  of  diminishing 
their  frequency.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  the  coughing-fits  contribute 
materially  toward  keeping  up  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  longer  and  more  violent  the  last  attack,  so  much  the  sooner  may 
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we  expect  the  next  one ;  henoe,  if  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  the 
aaznres  milder  and  less  numerous,  we  not  only  produce  results  which 
are  paUiatiye  but  radical,  by  enabling  the  disease  the  sooner  to  cease 
qpontaneously.  Reduction  of  the  number,  severity,  and  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  is  as  important  for  the  cure  of  whooping<x>ugh,  as  is  prohi- 
bitioQ  of  loud  talking  in  the  tzeatment  of  obstinate  hoarseness. 

For  this  purpose  I  cannot  sufficiently  urge  that  the  parents,  if  intel- 
ligent and  persevering,  be  directed  to  make  the  child  cease  from  cough- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  enforce  this  harsh  de- 
mand with  wholesome  sternness  and  severity,  as  soon  as  the  mucous 
aocnrnnhtion  is  disdiarged.  A  portion  only  of  the  coughing  is  invol- 
mitaiy.  By  an  exercise  of  firmness,  a  child  may  withstand  the  remain- 
ing incKnation  to  cough.  The  mother,  however,  must  never  tire  of 
warning,  admonishing,  and,  if  need  be,  threatening,  though  no  imme- 
diate benefit  become  apparent,  even  after  lapse  of  days ;  for  this  mental 
dietetic  must  be  maintained  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

I  have  heard  the  assertion  made  by  the  wife  of  a  Prussian  general,  a 

most  determined  woman,  but  an  equally  tender  mother,  that  whooping- 

ooagh  was  only  curable  by  the  rod.     Such  a  statement  as  this,  and  the 

advice  to  tell  a  child  to  stop  coughing,  and  even  to  compel  it  to  resist 

the  oougfa  as  much  as  it  can,  have  excited  objection,  here  and  there,  and 

have  even  given  rise  to  some  virtuous  indignation.     Notwithstanding 

this,  however,  further  personal  experience  and  the  approval  of  other 

judicious  practitioners  induce  me  emphatically  to  reiterate  my  counseU 

It  18  of  course  inapplicable  where  the  parents  are  stupid  or  rude ;  but 

the  physiological  law  is  well  known,  that  violent  reflex  symptoms  are 

ooatroOable  by  the  will     Perhaps  the  fact  that  adults  are  better  able 

to  resist  the  inclination  to  cough,  and  do  not  abandon  themselves  so 

oampletely  to  the  irritation,  explains  why  exposure  to  the  same  causes 

win,  it  is  true,  bring  on  catarrh,  but  rarely  a  catarrh  of  the  intensity  and 

persistence  observable  in  the  whooping-cough  of  children. 

This  treatment  is  materially  aided,  ii^  as  soon  as  the  child  perceives  a 
fit  to  be  coming  on,  or  when  the  fine  rdles  in  the  larynx  above  described 
give  notice  of  its  approach,  a  moderate  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potHh  be  promptly  administered.  As  the  alkaline  caibonates  reduce 
tiie  viscidity  of  mucus,  and  as  the  secretion  collected  about  the  epiglot- 
tifl^  if  deprived  of  its  tenacity,  is  the  more  easily  expelled,  and  finally, 
snoe  with  the  ejection  of  the  mucus  the  paroxysm  usually  terminates, 
tbeoiy  and  practice  concur  with  tolerable  harmony  in  approving  this 
"wwne.  There  is  a  mixture  much  employed  in  whooping-cough 
(9  GoocineUse,  gr.  xij;  potas.  carb.  3j;  aquse  dest  3iij;  syrup. 
*Bpl  S  j- — ^-  S.  a  teaspoonfid  when  the  attack  threatens),  the  effect 
of  lUch  in  shortening  the  fits  of  coughing  is  often  surprising,  but 
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which  hardly  owes  its  virtue  to  the  cochineal.  Half  a  tumbler  of  soda 
and  water,  drunk  occasionally,  would  probably  produce  about  the  same 
result  This  mixture  should  not  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine^  ^a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours,"  or  the  like,  but  only  when  there  is  a 
collection  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  throat,  and  when  a  paroxysm  is  ap- 
proaching. Prescribed  in  the  latter  way,  parents  are  glad  to  use  it,  as 
they  soon  find  out  that  it  renders  the  attacks  milder  and  shorter,  or,  as 
they  say,  '*  loosens  the  cough." 

Narcotics  have  also  been  prescribed  to  shorten  the  coughing-fits  and 
reduce  their  number,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  this  laige  dass 
of  drugs  which  has  not  been  recommended  in  whooping-cough,  and 
even  vaunted  as  a  specifia  This  is  especially  the  case  with  belladonna* 
We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  in  fisivor  of  a  bolder  use  of  nar- 
cotics in  treatment  of  catarrhs,  and  hence  approve  of  their  use  in  whoop- 
ing-cough, which  we  regard  merely  as  a  catarrh  complicated  with  an 
especially  intense  hyperaesthesia  of  the  air-passages;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  any  narcotic  whatever  (belladonna  included)  has  any  sped.- 
fic  action  against  this  disease.  If  they  render  the  course  of  whooping-- 
cough briefer,  they  act  by  mitigating  and  lessening  the  £requence  of  the 
paroxysms,  which  are  perpetuating  the  irritation.  Since,  however,  as 
as  a  general  rule,  narcotics  are  not  well  borne  by  children,  being  apt  to 
cause  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  we  should  restrict  their  use  to  those 
cases  in  which  danger  from  the  disease  outweighs  danger  from  the 
Yemedy.  Should  the  treatment,  given  above,  prove  ineffective,  should 
the  child  empty  its  stomach  with  every  paroxysm,  should  his  nutritive 
condition  begin  to  suffer,  from  constant  vomiting  and  from  sleepless 
nights,  should  convulsions  or  signs  of  actual  suffocation  occur  during  the 
seizures,  the  administration  of  narcotics  is  indicated.  Belladonna  enjoys 
this  advantage  over  opium,  that,  in  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  we  have 
an  index  for  regulation  of  the  dose.  To  diildren,  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  fotu'  years,  we  may  give  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  drug,  night 
and  morning,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  up  to  half  a  grain,  or  until 
the  pupil  begins  to  dilate.  Trousseau  preferred  not  to  divide  the  daily 
dose,  but  gave  it  all  at  once,  and  he  thought  it  useless  to  push  the  dose 
to  the  point  of  incipient  narcotism.  For  older  children,  to  whom  the 
exhibition  of  opium  is  less  hazardous,  we  may  prescribe  small  doses  of 
morphia  (gr.  -^ — |  in  die),  dissolve  in  some  liquid  like  the  aqua  amyg^ 
dalarum,  so  much  lauded  by  West^  or  we  may  give  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum. 

Another  and  very  important  indication  is,  to  prevent  the  secretion 
from  accumulating  in  the  minuter  bronchial  ti^bes.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  such  obstructions  are  a  source  of  danger  in  themselv^ 
being  the  cause  of  atelectasis.    When  we  come  to  discuss  the  subject 
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of  catarriial  pneumonia,  we  shall  show  that  this  disorder  depends  not 
merdlj  upon  a  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  bronchioles  into 
the  air-resiclesy  but  that  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  and  the  consequent 
coBiyse  of  the  lung  also  plaj  an  important  port  in  its  etiology.  Emet- 
ics^ diereforey  veiy  justly,  are  highly  thought  of  in  the  treatment  of 
wiioopingKXXugh,  although  we  cannot  approve  of  their  administration 
eveiy  seeood  or  third  day,  without  any  particular  indication,  which  prac- 
tice 18  common  enough.  The  smaller  the  child,  the  narrower  its  bron- 
dii,  so  mndi  the  more  danger  is  there  of  their  obstruction,  and  so  much 
the  move  sedulously  must  we  watch  them.  If^  immediately  after  the 
eoagli,  there  still  remain  audible  rdles  in  the  chest,  if  the  child  grow 
sbort  of  bfeatfa,  at  should  the  respiration  become  enfeebled  throughout 
a  pert  of  the  thorax,  do  not  dally  until  signs  of  imperfect  decarboniza- 
tioQ  of  the  blood  set  in,  but  give  an  emetic  forthwith,  and  repeat  it 
whenever  the  symptoms  recur.  We  have  already  explained  why  it  is 
that  emeticB  unfortunately  do  not  always  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Finally,  eq>ecially  in  the  third  stage,  when  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  and  general  exhaustion  furnish  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  the 
hee  administration  of  meat-diet,  ^gs,  wine,  and  the  ferruginous  prepa- 
ntiooa  18  indicated. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HYPEBTEOPHY   OP  THE  LUNG. 

In  by  £ar  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  tu 
be  enlarged,  their  tissue,  instead  of  being  hjpertrophied,  is  atrophied 
and  wasted — or  rarefied,  to  use  a  customary  expression.  Under  the 
title  of  emphysema,  we  shall  treat  more  fully  upon  this  form  of  enlaigo 
ment  of  the  lungs  in  the  third  chapter. 

Rohitansky  describes  an  enlargement  of  the  lung  with  simultaneous 
increase  of  tissue,  as  true  pulmonary  hjrpertrophy.  This  is  said  to  occur 
as  a  vicarious  developinent  of  one  lung,  when  the  other  has  been  totally 
destroyed.  Here  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  said  to  be  thicker  and 
more  voluminous,  their  capillaries  multiplied,  and  their  tissue  more  resist- 
iug,  wliile  the  vesicles  themselves  are  dilated. 

A  second  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  which  Skoda  describes, 
and  Yirchow  calls  pigmentary  induration,  consists  in  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  at  the  expense  of  the  air-vesicles.  We 
notice  it  in  severe  chronic  hypenemia  of  the  lung,  particularly  in  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  Here,  too,  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  thickened  and  th^  de- 
ments multiplied,  so  that,  as  the  lung  has  not  grown  larger,  the  vesicles 
must  seem  smaller,  and  the  tissues  closer  and  more  resistant  The  color 
of  the  tissue  is  darker  and  browner,  and  we  notice  numerous  blackisih 
specks  in  it  Tliis  coloring  is  due  to  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  tis- 
sues, resulting  from  the  intense  engorgement,  the  pigment  which  pro- 
ceeds from  transformed  haematin  admitting  of  demonstration  under  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  brownish  and  blackish  granules,  in  the  inter- 
stitial tissues  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  air-vesides. 

Either  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
during  life,  but  neither  ever  admits  of  any  certain  diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ATROPHY  OP  THE  LUNG. — E^PHYSE^A  SENILE. 

By  atrophy  of  the  lung  we  mean  that  attenuation,  thmning,  and 
gradual  wasting  of  the  vesicular  walls,  which  results  from  imperfect 
Dutriti(m  of  the  lung.     We  most  commonly  see  this  wasting  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  in  old  age,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  other 
oigans,  and  by  general  marasmus.     Sometimes  the  atrophy  of  the  lung 
occurs  sooner  and  more  completely  than  involution  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  in  these  cases  the  sjinptoms  are  more  decided.     Through 
wasting  of  their  septa,  several,  and  sometimes  a  great  many,  of  the  air- 
resides  coalesce,  and  large  gaps  form,  so  that, -in  an  aggra\*ated  case, 
the  entire  lung  forms  a  coarse  network.     The  relaxed,  bloodless,  dry 
tissue  feels  soft  as  down  to  the  touch ;  it  is  heavily  loaded  with  pig- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  uniformly  black.     This  deposit  of  pigment  is 
not  a  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  but  is  due  to  pigmentary  meta- 
morpihosis  of  the  contents  of  obliterated  capillaries.     These  nutritive 
derangements  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  essentially  like  those  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  as  characteristic  of  vesicular  emphysema 
of  the  hmg,  so  that  the  title  of  senile  emphysema  is  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate to  the  disease  in  question.     In  senile  atrophy,  or  senile  em- 
physema, however,  the  volume  of  the  lung  is  diminished,  while  in  em- 
physema, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  increased.     This  impor- 
tant difference,  which  furnishes  a  practical  distinction  between  the  two 
affiectioDS,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  thorax. 
The  fliae  of  the  lung  manifestly  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
XoWy  while  in  true  emphysema  the  thorax  is  either  in  a  state  of  chronic 
eoibrgemeQt,  or  else  in  a  condition  of  permanent  inflation,  in  senile 
ttrapliy  the  diest  is  actually  contracted,  or  else  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
Diiieot  expiratory  collapse.    The  thorax  of  an  old  man  is  shortened  by 
•faaoiption  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  laterally  compressed  by 
Us  stoc^nng  attitude,  and  the  atrophied  muscles  of  inspiration  are  inca- 
pAle  of  dilating  it  effectively.     For  a  similar  reason  the  heart  and  liver, 
vladi,  in  true  emphysema,  are  extensively  covered  over  by  the  lung,  in 
K&ile  atrophy  lie  in  contact  with  a  large  port  of  the  thoracic  walL 

This  state  of  the  lungs  and  chest  explains  why  old  men  become 
ilttt  of  breath,  why  their  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  and  why 
tlvjare  so  apt  to  look  blue  about  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  shortness 
of  beith  and  the  venous  state  of  the  blood  are  due  to  the  diminution 
of  Ivathing-sur&oe  by  loss  of  cell-walls,  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
dptHaries,  and,  finally,  to  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  inspiration  is 
eSscted  by  the  wasted  respiratory  muscles,  and  to  the  absence  of  that 
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important  aid  to  expiration,  elasticity  of  the  lung.  The  cyanotic  symp- 
toms occur  because  the  right  heart,  having  fewer  efferent  channds^ 
owing  to  obliteration  of  so  many  pulmonary  capillaries,  is  imperfectly 
emptied,  thus  causing  venous  engorgement  of  the  aortic  circulation. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  more  unequally  atrophy  of  other 
organs  and  general  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  keep  step  with 
the  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  so  much  the  more  marked  must  the  symptoms^ 
above  described,  become. 

As  the  thin,  emaciated,  thoracic  walls  and  their  flexible  libs  are 
easily  thrown  into  vibration,  the  percussion-sound  is  remarkably  loud 
and  fuH  The  dulness  over  the  heart  and  liver  is  increased.  Upon 
auscultation,  tlie  greater  the  difference  is  between  the  capacity  of  the 
contracted  bronchioles  and  that  of  the  air-vesides  in  which  they  termi- 
nate, so  much  the  harsher  is  the  vesicular  murmur. 

Treatment  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  lung  is  out  of  the  question. 

CHAPTER   III. 

EMPHYSEMA   OF  THE    LUNG. 

Bt  emphysema  of  the  limg  is  meant  either  a  morbid  enlaigement 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  arising  mainly  from  the  blending  of  several 
vesicles  so  as  to  form  one  great  cyst — emphysema  veHcylare—ot  else 
the  escape  of  air  into  the  subpleural  and  interstitial  ooni^ective  tissue — 
emphysema  inlerlobulare. 

Etiology. — ^The  opinions  of  authorities  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
vesicular  emphysema  of  the  lungs  differ  materially.  Four  principal 
theories  have  been  advanced  upon  the  subject  According  to  the  first, 
emphysema  arises  through  immoderate  or  too  protracted  inflation  of 
the  auMiells,  by  forced  and  long-continued  inspiration — ^theory  of  inspi- 
ration. According  to  the  second,  likewise,  emphysema  is  the  result  of 
excessive  meclianical  distention  of  the  vesicular  walls,  but  is  not  pro- 
duced by  inspiration,  but  by  forced  expiration — ^theory  of  expiration. 
According  to  the  third,  its  origin  is  not  mechanical,  but  it  aribses  from 
nutritive  derangement  of  the  lung-substance,  which  occurs  independently 
of  any  strain  or  stretching.  Finally,  according  to  a  fourth  view,  ad- 
vanced by  Freund^  a  morbid  condition,  namely  a  rigid  enlargement  of 
tlie  thorax,  constitutes  the  primary  disease,  to  which  dilatation  of  the 
air-cells  is  only  secondary.  We  think  it  narrow-minded  and  etroncous 
to  admit  only  one  or  other  of  these  views  as  correct,  and  believe  that 
we  can  prove  that  each  of  them  is  true  in  certain  cases,  while  no  single 
one  of  them  will  account  for  all  forms  of  the  disease.  We  adhere  to 
the  old  and  judicious  dassification  into  vicarious  and  subsUmtive  em- 
'physema. 
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Vicarious  emphysema  arises^  firsts  in  all  cases  in  which  portions  of 
the  pafaDonaiy  substance*  become  wasted,  and  shrink  without  corre- 
«|M)iw1ing  ledoction  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  by  collapse  of  its  walL 
If  tiie  aqpadiy  of  the  diest  remain  constant,  the  size  of  the  individual 
vesideB  whidi  contribute  to  fill  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  their 
mnnber.  If  a  portion  of  them  perish,  thus  reducing  the  bulk  of  that 
part  of  the  hmg  to  which  they  belong,  either  a  vacuum  must  form  in 
the  diest,  or  else  the  remaining  vesicles  must  dilate.  Secondly,  vicarious 
emphysema  arises  where  aU  of  the  vesicles  do  not  participate  alike  in 
fiffing  out  the  additional  spaoe  formed  in  the  thorax  by  inspiratory 
dUaiatum,  Normally,  aU  the  au>yesicles  are  inflated  uniformly  by 
atmoepbfenc  pressure  during  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the  chest  If, 
then,  a  part  of  the  air-cells  be  filled  up  by  exudation  or  serum,  so  that 
no  moie  air  can  enter  them,  these  cells  will  not  dilate  during  inspiration, 
and  hence  the  remaining  and  accessible  ones  must  expand  for  them — 
rieariausiy — and  undergo  an  abnormal  degree  of  distension.  Thus,  in 
tibe  bodies  of  aD  persons  who  have  died  of  pneumonia  or  hypostatic  en- 
goigement,  we  find  vicarious  empl^ysema  in  the  portions  of  lung  spared 
by  the  original  disease.  So,  too,  extensive  rigid  adhesions  between 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  give  rise  to  vicarious  emphysema. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  air-cells  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and 
Aoee  plaoed  near  the  spinal  column,  although  the  portion  of  the  thoracic 
wall  adjacent  to  them  scarcely  takes  any  part  in  the  inspiratory  move- 
ment of  the  diest,  expand  equally  with  the  cells  in  the  more  movable 
TCgioDS  of  the  thorax,  and  which  are  situated  near  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  the  anterior  thoracic  walL  Of  course,  for  this  to  take  place,  the 
ad|)aoent  movable  parts  of  the  lung  must  yield  and  be  pushed  down- 
ward and  forward.  Where  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  are  finnly 
muted,  sodi  yielding  and  displacement  become  impossible,  and  the 
vemdes  at  the  ibices  and  along  the  back-bone  cannot  fully  perform  their 
paart  in  oocopying  the  space  created  in  the  chest  by  its  inspiratory  ex- 
pansion. ELence,  other  portions  of  the  lung,  especially  the  anterior  and 
kywer  borders,  must  act  for  them,  and  are  thus  made  to  undergo  an  ex- 
eesBve  and  abnormal  distention,  finally,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  smaller 
brondii  is  often  followed  by  vicarious  emphysema.  If^  in  one  part  of 
Ae  hmg,  the  calibre  of  the  finer  tubes  be  so  much  narrowed  by  swell- 
ings or  by  accumulation  of  mucus,  that  the  air  enters  imperfectly,  and 
with  diflSculty,  into  the  corresponding  vesicles,  such  part  of  the  lung 
win  not  do  its  share  in  filling  up  the  inspiratory  expanaon  of  the  thorax, 
to  that  other  parts  of  the  lung,  which  are  firee  from  catarrh,  must  act 
for  them,  and  become  abnormally  distended. 

From  the  foregoing  representation  it  is  evident  enough  that  the 
"inipiiatory^  theory  is  a  correct  ona     If  vicarious  emphysema  arise 
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acutely  during  a  pneumonia  or  hjrpostatic  engoigement^  the  intenresicular 
septa  are  ruptured  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affection  develop  slowly, 
as  in  a  case  of  adherent  pleura,  or  of  tedious  catarrh,  the  vesicular  walls 
undergo  a  gradual  atrophy,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and  becoming 
perforated,  imtil  at  length  several  cells  coalesce  into  one  large  cyst  firom 
destruction  of  their  septa.  We  must  decidedly  oppose  the  widely-spread 
impression  that  the  over-distended  cell-walls  simply  lose  their  elasticitj, 
without  other  change  of  texture  (just  as  any  over-stretched  glove  or 
caoutchouc-pipe  remains  permanently  enlaiged).  That  an  emphjrsemr 
atous  lung  has  lost  its  elasticity  is  true,  but  the  above  explanation  is 
£alse.  The  loss  of  elasticity  is  owing  solely  to  the  rupture  above  men- 
tioned, or  to  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  elastic  elements  of  the  tissue. 

Substantive  emphysema — ^that  is,  a  form  of  vesicular  emphysema^ 
wherein  the  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  cells  is  a  more  primaij  and 
independent  disease — ^likewise  arises,  in  many  instances,  in  consequenoe 
of  immoderate  and  protracted  inflation  and  stretdiing  of  the  vesicular 
walls.  Laentiec^  who  iirst  pointed  out  the  mode  of  origin  of  substantive 
emphysema,  conceived  it  to  be  as  follows;  If,  in  consequence  of  catarrlial 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  owing  to  visddiiy  of  the  bron- 
chial secretion,  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air  arise  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  such  obstacle  may  be  surmounted  during  inspiration, 
OAving  to  the  powerful  muscular  force  by  which  this  act  is  effected; 
while  to  expiration,  which  has  fewer  auxiliary  means  at  hand,  and  whidi 
is  effected  mainly  through  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  and  of  the  thorax, 
and  through  the  counter-pressure  exerted  by  the  intestines  during  inspi- 
ration, such  obstacle  may  prove  insuperable.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  air 
is  retained  in  the  vesicles.  The  next  inspiratory  act  adds  more,  whidi, 
hkewise,  is  unable  to  escape  completely,  so  that  the  vesicles  are  continu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  over-filled  and  distended.  Two  main  ob- 
jections have  been  advanced  against  tiiis  theory:  First,  it  is  replied 
that  the  supposition  is  erroneous  that  the  auxiliaries  to  inspiration  ex- 
ceed those  of  expiration — at  all  events,  as  regards  forced  expiration. 
This  is  true ;  yet  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  chiefly  the  larger 
bronchi  which  are  emptied  by  a  forced  expiratory  effort,  while  it  has 
very  little  action  in  promoting  evacuation  of  the  air-vesicles,  especiaUy 
if  the  bronchioles  be  obstructed.  It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the 
common  occurrence  of  permanent  vesicular  ectasia  of  capiUary  bron- 
chitis. Secondly,  it  has  been  iirged  against  the  explanation  of  IJaefmeCf 
that  this  hypothesis  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  were  no  greater  in  emphysema  than  the  enlargement 
which  they  normally  undergo  in  healthy  lungs  at  the  height  of  the  in- 
spiraton'  act,  but  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  abnormal  and  excessive 
distention  of  the  air-vesicles  of  an  emph^'sematous  lung.     This  aigu- 
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ment  ougbt  to  bave  prevented  the  confusion  which  exists  between  per- 
manent inspiratory  ectasb  and  emphjsenm  of  the  lung.  Permanent 
in^iintoiy  ectasis  may  subside  completelj;  and,  indeed,  after  removal 
of  tiie  obstacles  to  expiration,  often  does  so  subside.  (These  are  the 
cases  of  so-called  recovery  of  emphysema  of  the  authors.)  JBut^  ^fP^^ 
manerU  mtpirataiy  vesicular  n\flation  be  kept  up  for  any  great  length 
of  time^  the  continuous  strain  and  expansion  produce  structural 
Ganges  in  the  vesicular  waUs.  They  atrophy,  grow  thin,  become  per- 
fionted,  several  vesicles  blend  into  one  larger  cyst,  and  then  emphysema 
reaSy  oommeiices. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  substantive  emphysema,  from  inmiod- 
enfte  inspiratory  expansion  and  stretching  of  the  vesicular  walls,  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases,  however,  and  there  are  a  good  many  instances  in 
wfaidi  we  must  give  credit  to  the  expiratory  theory.    It  is  easy  to  un- 
dentand  bow  emphysema  may  arise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  as  a 
lesok  of  often-repeated  forcible  expiration  with  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  glottis.     In  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  such  as  occur  in 
iHioo|Hi]g'<x)ugh  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  the  thorax  is  vigorously 
contracted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  escape  of  air  is  impeded  by  con- 
ifeDction  of  the  glottis.     In  straining,  and  in  playing  upon  wind-instru- 
mentBi  the  same  process  occurs.     So,  too,  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
in  otber  severe  bodily  exertions,  the  air  is  compressed  within  the  thorax, 
and  only  allowed  to  escape  at  intervals,  and  with  a  groaning  or  panting 
sonnd.     In  all  these  acts  contraction  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  vigorous 
iqiheaval  <^  the  diaphragm.     The  result  is  the  expulsion  of  a  strong 
umeni  of  air  from  the  lower  bronchi,  the  direction  of  which  is  obUquely 
upvaid,  and,  if  the  air  be  prevented  frt>m  escaping  through  the  larynx, 
a  portion  of  it,  in  a  compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper 
hraidii,  whose  direction  is  obUquely  downward.     By  the  centrifrigal 
presBure  exerted,  by  the  air  thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  the 
iqsper  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the  latter 
become  distended  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  yield.     In  a  vigor- 
cos  man,  whom  I  have  had  imder  observation,  and  in  whom  the  pecto- 
nfis  minor  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  were  absent,  I 
We  been  able  to  see  that,  both  in  coughing  and  straining,  so  much  air 
ms  forced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  as  to  cause  prominence  ot 
te  upper  intercostal  spaces;  and  I  have  often  noticed  and  pointed  out 
the  flune  j^enomena,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  patients  with  thin 
nnsdes,  and  but  little  subcutaneous  &t 

The  occurrence  of  emphysema,  in  patients  who  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  any  of  the  causes  hitherto  mentioned,  is  rare,  but  the  fact  is 
oortain.  Hence,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  it  would  seem  that  the 
tbird  of  the  above  theories  of  the  origin  of  emph^-scma  is  the  correct 
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one ;  according  to  which,  wasting,  perforation,  and  final  disappearance  of 
the  vesicular  septa  are  not  always  due  to  a  mechanical  process,  but  may 
proceed  £rom  nutritive  disturbance,  and  finom  other  causes  at  present  un- 
known to  us.  Perhaps  most  cases  of  inherited  emphysema  belong  to 
this  class. 

The  occurrence  of  rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease, causing  permanent  inspiratory  expansion,  strain,  gradual  atrophy 
of  the  cell-walls,  and  consequent  emphysema,  according  to  the  theoij 
of  J^reundy  is  certainly  rare  and  exceptional.  As  we  shall  show  by- 
and-by,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest 
and  the  nutritive  disorder  characteristic  of  emphysema  occur  together, 
and  arise  from  the  same  causes.  I  cannot^  however,  deny  having  met 
with  a  few  cases  which  seemed  to  support  the  theory  of  Freund — cases 
in  which  a  marked  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest  had  occurred  during  the 
period  of  puberty,  without  any  sign  of  emphysema,  but  in  which  ex« 
treme  emphysema  had  developed  a  few  years  later. 

Ititeratiticd  emphysema  arises  from  an  over<listention  and  rupture 
of  the  air-vesicles  adjacent  to  the  pleura  and  interlobular  interstices, 
with  escape  of  the  air  into  the  sub-pleural  and  interstitial  oonnective 
tissua  This  excessive  distention  takes  place  sometimes  frx>m  veiy  vio- 
lent coughing,  like  that  of  whooping-cough,  sometimes  in  cases  where 
a  large  number  of  air^^lls  are  prevented  frt>m  taking  part  in  oocupatian 
of  the  space  created  by  inflation  of  the  chest  The  frequent,  though 
somewhat  inexpUcable,  appearance  of  interstitial  emphysema  after  croup 
is,  perhaps,  most  probably  attributable  to  the  bronchitis,  which,  according 
to  Bohn  and  OerJiardt^  constantly  complicates  laryngeal  croup,  and 
often  causes  partial  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Predisposition  toward  emphysema  is  sometimes  congenitaL  It  often 
appears  during  childhood  as  a  result  of  whooping-cough  (which  is  almost 
exclusively  a  disease  of  that  age),  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent and  tedious  bronchial  catarrhs  to  which  scrofrilous  and  rachitic 
children  are  so  liable.  The  period  of  advanced  middle  life,  however, 
furnishes  the  main  portion  of  emphysematous  patients,  when  the  ^  ca- 
tarrh sec  "  is  most  prevalent 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  exciting  causes  of  the  malady 
are  chronic  inflammation  and  wasting  of  the  lung,  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  with  extensive  adhesions,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lesser  brondii, 
with  contraction  of  their  calibre;  frequently-recurring  coughing-fits, 
especially  those  of  whooping-cough  and  of  dry  bronchial  catarrh ;  the 
playing  upon  wind-instruments,  and  similar  procedures ;  lifting  heavy 
burdens,  and  severe  corporeal  exertions.  In  some  cases  the  exciting 
causes  arc  unknown. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  almost  imiversal  statement,  that. 
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npoD  opening  the  chest,  the  emphysematous  lungs  bulge  forcibly  out 
<^  it,  is  incorrect,  or  at  least  inexact  This  active  projection  of  the 
lungs  from  the  ^orax,  when  opened,  is  not  the  effect  of  emphysema 
alone,  and  is  only  met  with  in  cases  where,  besides  the  emphysema, 
tfaeie  is  a  widespread  obsiruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  whereby  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  chest  is  prevented,  while,  during  the  last  breath 
of  tiie  dying  patient,  the  respiratory  muscles  relax,  and  the  thorax  col- 
kpsea  TVne,  emphysema  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  capillary 
bronAitis,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  minuter  bronchi 
and  of  the  retention  of  air  in  the  vesicles ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  em- 
physema, by  reducing  the  elasticity  of  the  vesicular  walls,  and  thus 
diminisiiing  their  expulsive  power,  favors  the  occurrence  of  permanent 
inapintocy  expansion.  A  very  small  obstruction  in  the  bronchi  of  an 
emphysematous  lung  suffices  to  hinder  evacuation  of  the  air-cells. 

AUuni^  the  forcible  protrusion  of  emphysematous  lungs  through 
the  <^)emng  In  the  chest  is  by  no  means  of  constant  occurrence  in  em- 
physema, and  although  it  is  not  due  to  the  latter  disease  but  to  one  of 
its  complications,  yei  incomplete  retrcLCtion  of  the  lung^  when  the  thorax 
u  opened^  is  constant  and  peculiar  to  this  affection.  Even  where 
tiiefe  is  no  complicating  contraction  nor  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles 
(idiidi  would  likewise  prevent  retraction  of  the  lungs),  emphysematous 
hmga,  when  removed  from  the  chest,  or  when  merely  exposed,  remain 
more  inflated,  and  larger  than  healthy  limgs.  In  order  thoroughly  to 
comprdieDd  this  condition,  about  which  also  very  erroneous  ideas  have 
been  propagated,  we  must  understand  why  a  healthy  lung,  upon  dissec- 
tioo  of  the  thorax,  contracts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  remains  with- 
out escape  of  the  rest  of  the  air  which  is  in  the  veades.  When,  by  ex- 
posure of  the  lungs,  upon  autopsy,  we  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure 
to  act  upon  their  extericMr  sur£eu;e,  all  air  would  immediately  escape 
from  the  vesicles,  and  their  walls  would  collapse  like  those  of  an  empty 
sack,  were  it  not  that  their  outlets  open  into  those  narrow,  heavily  and 
tluddy-walled  tubes,  the  bronchi  Owing  to  their  weight,  tiie  bronchi 
soon  ooDapse,  and  thus  prevent  further  escape  of  ur  frt>m  the  vesicles. 
A  simple  experiment  will  demonstrate  this  £eu^:  If  we  remove  a 
ff^wM^  and  oesophagus  from  a  body,  and,  after  tying  the  pylorus,  in- 
flsEte  them,  only  a  portion  of  the  air  will  escape  from  the  stomach  after 
we  cease  Mowing,  because  the  heavy  walls  of  the  oesophagus  collapse 
and  oppose  its  fruther  egress.  This  would  b^  still  more  marked,  did 
not  the  elasticity  of  the  air^sells,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  resist- 
ance set  iq[>  by  the  weight  of  the  bronchial  walL  The  vesicular  walls 
of  an  emphysematoos  lung  are  thinner  and  slighter  than  those  of  a 
heahliy  Imig.  Besides,  they  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  elas- 
tidtf y  so  tbftt  the  reason  is  evident  why  lungs  thus  diseased  remain 
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more  puffed  up  and  inflated,  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
than  do  healthy  limgs.  Since  emphysematous  lungs,  as  they  do  not 
contract,  retain  about  the  same  volume  when  the  chest  is  laid  open  as 
tliey  did  when  it  was  closed,  we  may  further  understand  why,  in  cases 
of  wide-spread  and  especially  of  substantive  emphysema,  in  which, 
during  life,  the  dimensions  of  the  lungs  had  been  abnormally  large, 
there  should  also  be  found  an  increase  in  their  size,  when  exposed  post 
mortem.  This  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  limgs,  as  we  shall  show 
bv-and-by,  is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
arising  in  part  £rom  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  part  fix>m  an 
elongation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  a  peculiar  direction  of  the  ribs. 
If  an  emphysematous  lung  were  to  contract  like  a  normal  lung,  this  in- 
crease in  size  would  disappear  if  the  chest  were  cut  into;  actually, 
however,  it  persists  even  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  firom  the 
body. 

In  the  circumscribed  vicarious  emphysema  about  indurated  or 
atrophied  parts  of  the  parenchyma^  we  find  groups  of  tender  vesicles, 
Muying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  tightly 
inflated,  and  always  traversed  by  a  delicate  network,  a  remnant  of  the 
intervesicuLir  septa.  The  seat  of  circumscribed  vicarious  emphysema  is 
most  frequently  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs. 

Wlien  vicarious  emphysema  has  arisen  acutely,  diuing  a  pneumonia 
or  h^'postatic  engorgement,  or  chronically  as  in  pleural  adhesion,  the 
afiection  is  limited  to  the  anterior  and  lower  edge  of  the  lungs.  This 
will  be  readily  understood,  after  the  explanation  of  its  pathc^eny  given 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  disease  is  a  result  of  closure  of 
any  of  the  bronchi,  the  seat  of  the  cellular  dilatation  is  not  so  constantly 
at  the  anterior  and  lower  edges,  and  often  occupies  the  apices  and  other 
regions.  A  cliaracteristic  of  this  variety  is,  that  inflated  emphysematous 
portions  of  lung  exist  alongside  of  collapsed  and  shrunken  parts.  Such 
lungs,  when  removed  from  the  chest,  often  present  a  very  irregular  con- 
tour, which  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  that  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
The  emphysematous  parts  are  prominent,  and  may  even  appear  almost 
bulbous  or  }KHlunculated,  while  the  collapsed  region  is  marked  by  deep 
depressions  and  rigid  bands.  If  inflated,  it  of  course  assumes  the  shape 
of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  hard  cords  and  the  pedicles  of  the  bul- 
bous portions  n^tract  into  the  interior,  and  the  projections  and  lobes 
croatoil  bv  the  depressions  cn^wd  together. 

If  the  sultstantive  emph^-soma  arise  ftom  forced  expiration  and  oon- 
strioteil  glottis,  it^  sciit  is  alwa^-s  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  apices.  'N\niere  it  proceeds  firom  protracted  inspiratory 
strain,  the  vesicular  distension  is  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  through- 
out the  whole  organ,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  variety,  when  re- 
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moved  fixnn  the  chest,  that  the  lungs  Tnaintain  their  normal  contour,  in 
coQtnst  to  the  variety  of  vicarious  emphysema  last  described.  The 
same  ocmditions  obtain,  both  with  r^ard  to  the  extent  of  the  malady 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  lungs,  in  that  form 
of  emphysema  which  arises  without  mechanical  origin,  and  also  in  the 
variety  whose  source  lies  in  a  primary  ectasis  of  the  thorax. 

If  the  entire  lungs  or  their  upper  portions  be  the  seat  of  emphysema 
of  modi  intensity,  the  anterior  pulmonary  walls  are  pushed  fkr  down- 
ward. The  left  lung  often  covers  the  pericardium  completely;  the 
right  readies  down  to  the  seventh  rib ;  the  heart,  usually  much  enlarged, 
liei  vqpon  the  diaphragm  in  a  more  horizontal  direction.  In  previous 
editioDS  of  this  work  there  are  many  erroneous  statements  with  r^ard 
to  the  position  of  the  heart  in  emphysema. 

An  emphysematous  lung  feeb  remarkably  soft  to  the  touch,  like  a 
pOlow  filled  with  down.  Upon  cutting  it,  a  dull,  creaking  sound  is  barely 
perceptible.  The  inflated  tissues  of  acute  emphysema  are  of  a  strikingly 
bright-red  and  pale  hue ;  in  chronic  cases,  as  a  rule,  they  are  exceedingly 
daik,  with  here  and  there  irr^ularly-formed  black  spots,  the  produce 
of  coDversion  into  melanin  of  hematine  contained  in  the  former  capil- 


E!ven  to  a  superficial  glance,  the  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  greatly  en- 
higed,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  and  are  of  irregular 
dnpa  Upon  closer  examination  (of  a  dried  specimen  e^)ecially)  in 
acute  cases,  we  find,  traversing  most  of  the  large  cysts,  a  few  delicate 
bandfl^  as  vestiges  of  the  lacerated  interalveolar  septa.  In  mild  de- 
grees of  dironic  emphysema,  we  find  perforations  of  the  septa^  varying 
in  siae  and  number;  in  severer  cases,  the  wdls  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  soUtaiy  ridges.  At  first,  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  the-  septa 
between  the  vesides  of  one  infimdibulum ;  but  afterward  the  vesides 
<^  one  infimdibulum  blend  with  those  of  its  neighbors,  by  wasting  of 
Ae  intervening  walls ;  until  at  last,  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  a 
laige  part  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  converted  into  a  coarse  network. 
As  many  of  the  capillaries  perish  with  the  septa,  the  emphysematous 
tiflBQe  is  remarkably  bloodless  and  dry.  * 

Interlobular  emphysema  forms  small  cysts,  full  of  air,  beneath  the 
pleun,  which  causes  the  latter  to  seem  as  if  lifted  by  froth.  These  air- 
bnbUes  may  be  displaced  by  pressure,  thus  furnishing  an  easy  means 
of  distinction  between  vesicular  and  interlobular  emphysema.  This  dis- 
pboement,  however,  cannot  be  produced  uniformly  in  all  directions,  but 
onlj  in  lines  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  lobulL  Single  lobules 
are  often  endosed,  like  islands,  by  a  narrow  border  of  minute  vesicles. 
This  hid  akne  suffices  to  .refute  the  assertion  of  certain  French  authors, 
that,  in  vesicular  emphysema,  the  air  is  not  enclosed  in  the  ai]>cells,  but 
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in  their  interstices.  There  is  no  intervesicular  connective  tissue  in  the 
lung,  it  exists  only  between  the  lobules.  More  raielj  there  are  larger 
C3nst8  by  which  the  pleura  is  extensively  separated  from  the  lung,  and  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  pleura  itself  at  last  gives  way,  allowing 
air  to  enter  its  cavity,  or  that  tiie  air  beneath  the  pleura  penetrates 
along  the  roots  of  the  lungs  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  thence  to  that  beneath  the  skin,  producing  emphysema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue. 

Sthptoms  and  Coubse.— Circumscribed,  vicarious  emphysema,  in 
the  vicinity  of  portions  of  withered  and  shrunken  lung,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized during  life,  and  has  more  pathological  and  anatomical  than  clinical 
interest 

The  more  slowly  a  person  has  died,  the  more  distinct  the  symptoms 
of  extensive  hypostasis  have  been,  the  more  forcibly  the  thorax  has  been 
expanded  in  the  death-agony,  so  much  the  more  surely 'may  we  expect 
to  find  an  acute  vicarious  emphysema  of  the  anterior  and  lower  pul- 
monary borders  at  the  autopsy. 

The  symptoms  of  extensive  vicarious  emphysema  and  those  of  sub 
stantive  emphysema  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  as  the  most  promi* 
nent  characteristics  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  advanced  wasting  of 
the  intervesicular  septa,  a  nutritive  derangement  common  to  either 
form. 

By-and-by  we  shall  briefly  adduce  the  points  upon  which  we  base  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  emphysema.  In 
many  instances  the  two  forms  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
during  life. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  destruction  of  many 
of  the  septa,  a  large  number  of  capillaries  have  also  perished,  and  the 
breathing^ur£ace  is  materially  diminished*  The  more  points  of  contact 
the  air  finds  with  the  blood,  so  much  the  more  f&vorable  are  the  condi- 
tions for  interchange  of  gases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  this  sur- 
face is,  so  much  the  more  incompletely,  caeteris  paribus,  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  add  and  imbibition  of  oxygen  carried  on.  The  loss  of 
the  alveolar  septa,  and  the  attenuation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  important  factor  in  the  dyspnoea  from  whidi  emphysem- 
atous persons  suffer.  A  sufficient  renovation  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  air-vesicles  is  as  essential  to  the  normal  performance  of  the  oxygena- 
tion as  is  a  due  extent  of  respiratory  surface:  If  the  thorax  and  lungs 
do  not  expand  properly  during  inspiration,  or  if  they  contract  imper- 
fectiy  during  expiration,  the  air  within  the  air-cells  is  not  suffidentiy 
renewed,  and  neither  can  the  carbonic  add  formed  within  the  body  be 
eliminated  from  the  blood,  nor  can  the  latter  obtain  the  oxygen  required 
by  the  system. 
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That  respiiatory  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs  are  embar- 
raflsed  in  emphysematous  persons,  has  been  maintained  by  most  authors, 
and  they,  moreover,  have  connected  the  &ct  with  the  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  not  suf- 
fidenUy  undefstood  that  the  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  due  to 
certain  dumges  in  its  structure,  that  it  is  dependent  simply  upon  attenu- 
ation of  tlie  parenchyma,  and  loss  of  the  elastic  elements  of  the  tissue ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  circulated  many  inaccurate  and  false 
notions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  respiratory  motions  are  affected  by 
decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  study  this 
inflnetioe  more  closely.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  the  inspira- 
toiy  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  by  which  alone  expansion  of  the  lung  is 
effected,  cannot  possibly  be  impeded  by  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
InngSL  Hie  inspiratory  musdes,  among  other  obstacles,  have  to  over- 
come diis  pulmonary  elasticity.  Hence,  should  this  be  diminished,  in- 
spiration cannot  be  embarrassed  thereby ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
now  proceed  with  greater  ease  than  imder  normal  conditions.  It  is 
moch  harder  to  decide  the  question  whether,  how,  and  how  much 
decreased  resiliency  of  the  lung  can  interfere  with  expiratory  contrac- 
tion c^  the  thorax.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  look  at  the  thorax 
proper,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  ribs  and  the  stenram  need  the  suction 
of  the  elastic  hmg  in  order  to  return  £rom  their  inspiratory  to  their  ex- 
ptntoiy  state.  The  weight  of  the  chestrwaUs  and  the  spring  of  the 
ribs,  whidi  is  overcome  during  inspiration  by  muscular  action,  seem  to 
be  qpaie  enoc^  to  neutralize  ibf  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
when  this  muscular  action  is  suspended.  Experiments,  which  I  have 
cansed  to  be  made  upon  the  bodies  of  adults,  have  at  least  shown  that, 
after  perforation  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  after  entrance  of  air  into 
the  pleoral  cavity,  the  thorax  does  not  enlarge.* 

There  ooold  not  Ml  to  be  such  an  expansion,  if  the  traction  of  the 
cindc  hmg  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  expira- 
tion; flinoe^  in  these  procedures,  the  suction,  which  it  produces  upon  the 
inner  wall  of  the  thorax,  is  suspended  upon  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cayi^,  and  the  collapse  of  the^lung.  Hence,  as,  in  spite  of  em- 
pfajsema,  and  in  spite  of  the  decreased  elasticity  of  the  lung,  the  thorax 
m  atiD  aUe  to  return  to  its  expiratory  state,  as  it  needs  no  aid  from  the 
Im^  to  accomplish  this,  an  emphysematous  lung  cannot  afford  any  re- 
to  the  contraction  of  the  chest    It  is  very  remarkable  that  we 

mention  made,  in  most  pathologies,  of  a  pressure  made  by  emphysem- 
hmgB  against  their  neighboring  parts,  particularly  of  a  displace- 


*  In  diOdrm  this  may  be  otbenrise.    From  the  greater  flezibility  of  their  thorax, 
It  if  not  improbable  that  it  is  (irawD  inward  during  expiration  by  tfie  draught  of  the 
lani^  and  is  cootracted  more  by  this  means  than  by  the  spring  of  the  ribs. 
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ment  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs,  or  of  depression  of  the  dii^hragin  and 
.liver.  K  an  emphysematous  lung  did  indeed  exercise  a  pressure  inward 
and  downward,  did  it  really  dislocate  the  heart  and  the  Uver,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  pressure  would  also  act  outward  upon  the  inner  waU 
of  the  chest,  and  oppose  an  obstacle  to  its  contraction  during  expiration. 

The  supposition  of  centrifugal  pressure  of  an  emphysematous  lung 
against  its  neighboring  parts  is  due,  partly  to  erroneous  physiological, 
pathological,  and  anatomical  assumptions,  and  in  part  to  confusion  of 
emphysema  with  that  condition  which  we  have  described  as  permanent 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  airoells,  and  upon  whose  distinctness  from 
emphysema  we  have  already  insisted.* 

This  demonstratipn  will  serve  to  show  that  emphysema  has  no 
influence  in  impeding  either  the  inspiratory  expansion,  or  the  expira- 
tory contraction  of  the  thorax  proper.  The  respiratory  movements  <^ 
the  diaphragm,  however,  are  very  differently  affected,  in  this  respect^ 
from  the  movements  of  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm,  which  descends  dur- 
ing inspiration  upon  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  returns  to  its  inspiratory 
position,  partly  through  the  upward  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
partially  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  lung  upon  its  upper  sur£aoe ;  but 
it  can  easily  be  proved  that  the  latter  force  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  this  process.  In  those  cases  of  very  relaxed  abdominal  walls 
occurring  after  repeated  pregnancy,  where  all  pressure  upon  the  diar 
phragm  on  the  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
diaphragm  still  ascends  during  expiration,  nay,  as  long  as  the  thorax 
remains  dosed,  it  preserves  this  position  in  the  cadaver,  even  after  all  the 
viscera  of  the  belly  have  been  removed.  *  It  does  not  relax  and  sink  untO 
the  thorax  is  opened,  because  the  suction  of  the  lung,  upon  its  upper 
surfEU^,  does  not  cease  until  then.  Hence  it  is  dear  that  the  loss  of 
elastidty,  which  the  lung  suffers  by  emphysematous  attenuation  of  its 
tissues,  may  considerably  impede  the  return  of  the  diaphragm  to  its 
expiratory  state,  and  sometimes  may  completely  prevent  it  Thus  the 
cooperation  is  lost  of  the  most  important  musde  of  respiration,  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  which  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  and 
with  it  the  renovation  of  air  in  the  vesides,  mainly  depend ;  and  we 
may  designate,  as  the  second  greit  factor  of  the  dyspnoea  of  emphysem- 
atous persons,  the  permanently  inflated  condition^  or,  as  more  com* 
monly  is  said,  ihe  permanently  depressed  state  of  the  diaphragm. 

To  these,  however,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  dl,  a  third  cause  is  to  be 
added.     In  many  emphysematous  patients  the  structural  alteration  of  the 

*  In  the  permancDt  iDspiratory  expansioD  of  the  air-cells,  resulting  from  obstmo- 
tlon  of  the  more  minute  bronchi,  the  air,  which  is  confined  In  the  cells,  and  com- 
pressed during  eipiration,  does  Indeed  hinder  the  thorax  from  returning  to  its  normal 
condition  of  expiration. 
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hmg  is  ocnnpHcated  with  deformity  of  the  costal  cartilages,  to  which 
JFreund  fiist  called  attention  in  his  valuable  work.  .  This  deformity  con- 
sists in  a  hypertrophy,  by  which  each  cartilage  gains  in  volume  in  all 
diiectioiis  simultaneously,  assuming  a  remarkably  firm,  brittle,  rigid 
dniBcter.  By  elongation  of  the  costal  cartilages,  not  only  is  the  ster- 
num driven  £uther  firom  the  ends  of  the  bony  ribs  and  pushed  forward, 
but  the  libs  are  moved  upward  and  outward,  and  twisted  upon  their 
long  axes  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  turned  about  tiieir  axes  dur- 
ing inqMration  by  the  traction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  As,  however, 
the  hypertzophied  costal  cartilages  have  become  rigid,  the  thorax  can- 
not return  to  its  expiratory  state,  from  this  inspiratory  ectasis,  which 
may  mndi  exceed  the  largest  d^ree  of  inspiratory  expansion  which  the 
likoiax  can  ever  normally  attain.  A  condition  arises  which  Freutid  yery 
Mpdy  cbDb  ^  rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax.^'  I  beUeve  that  Freund  goes 
too  fax  in  assimiing  the  alterations  of  the  costal  cartilage  to  be  the 
primary  disease,  and  the  structural  change  of  the  lung  to  be  secondary. 
In  a  veiy  few  cases  at  most,  principally  cases  of  inherited  emphysema, 
does  this  sort  of  genetic  connection  seem  somewhat  probable. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  as  before  said,  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  a  oomfdication.  True,  it  is  not  an  accidental  one.  It  would  rather 
appear  tiwt  the  same  evils  which  effect  the  structural  changes  in  the 
loDgs  also  cause  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  costal  cartilages. 
FVom  its  analogy  to  hypertrophy,  and  to  alteration  of  other  bodies,  par- 
ticolariy  to  degeneration  of  the  arterial  walls,  which  is  of  inflammatory 
origin,  or  at  least  depends  upon  processes  related  to  inflammation,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  alteration  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  a  result  of 
iqpeated  injury  from  distention  and  straining.  When  emphysema  arises 
from  foroed  inspiration,  or  from  forced  expiration,  with  closure  of  the 
l^ottis,  from  violent  coughing,  or  through  playing  upon  wind-instru- 
mentSi  the  ribs  also  are  expanded  and  strained,  and  the  structural  changes 
mentioned  above  develop  in  them  in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  If 
finoed  inspiration  have  produced  the  emphysema,  the  alteration  of  the 
oostal  cartibige  is  general  When  foroed  expiration  with  constriction 
of  the  glottis  is  its  cause,  the  alteration  is  confined  to  the  upper  ribs. 
FioaDy,  costal  hypertrophy  and  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  take  place  at  all  where  the  emphysema  does  not  appear  until 
kte  in  life,  after  the  cartilages  have  become  ossified.  The  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  this  rigid  thoracic  dilatation  in  many  cases  of 
emphysema  is  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  our  not  unfrequently  ob- 
serving patients,  whose  dyspnoea  decreases  when  they  lie  upon  their 
belfies,  and  thereby  compress  the  thorax ;  and  others  whose  sufferings 
are  greatly  rdieved  by  exerting  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest    In  such  patients  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  observe. 
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during  life,  that,  in  order  the  better  to  compress  the  thorax  during  ezju- 
ration,  they  contracted  the  triangularis  stemi,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
transversus  abdominis,  and  the  expiratory  gullies  in  the  liver,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  JLiebermeister^  could  be  seen  upon  autopsy..  When 
rigid  dilatation  of  the  thorax  is  associated  with  structural  change  of  tl^e 
lung,  it  constitutes  a  third  £Eu;tor  in  the  dyspnoea  of  emphysematous 
persons. 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  patient  betrays  obstruction  of  the  respira- 
tion, oppression,  dyspncea,  and  want  of  air.  They  suiaunon  all  their 
force  to  open  out  their  thorax ;  the  als9  nasi  play ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  becomes  harder  and  broader  from  the  eneigetic  contraction  of 
the  scalini  with  every  inspiration^  fVequently,  and  chiefly  in  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  costal  cartilages  are  ossified  and  their  joints  atro- 
phied, the  forms  of  the  stemo-cleidomastoidei  stand  out  like  hard  ocxrds. 
The  muscular  relaxation,  the  flabbiness,  the  apathy,  which  we  peroeiYe 
in  all  patients  of  this  class,  are  due  to  imperfect  deoarbonization  and  re- 
tarded oxygenation  of  the  blood.  When  to  these. constant  hinderances 
to  respiration  a  fourth  one  is  added,  aa  when  the  bronchi  are  ocmtracted 
by  an  aggravated  catarrh,  the  dyspnoea  rises  to  an  extreme  pitch. 
Patients  pass  entire  nights  in  their  arm-chairs,  fearing  to  chdce  if  they 
should  lie  down.  The  complexion  becomes  ashy  and  muddy,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  fatigued,  the  sensorium  benxmibed,  the  pulse  and 
heart-beat  small  and  irregular,  the  extremities  cool ;  the  manifestations 
of  surcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic  add  increase  to  those  of  acute 
poisoning  by  this  pernicious  gas.  Before  the  days  of  ItO/enneCy  such 
attacks,  which  recur  with  greater  or  less  violence  and  frequence  in  all 
emphysematous  persons,  used  generally  to  be  considered  and  described 
as  nervous  asthma. 

The  derangements  of  circulation  which  are  produced  by  the  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  pulmonary  ])arenchyma  of  emphysematous  pa- 
tients present  a  second  series  of  symptoms.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  interalveolar  septa  and  the  loss  of  the  numerous  capillaries,  the 
number  of  efierent  channels  £rom  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dimin- 
ished. It  follows  hence,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
lung  spared  by  the  emphysema — usually  its  lower  part — ^the  pressure 
of  blood  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  the  seat  of  intense  hypersBEmia, 
and  that  chronic  catarrh  takes  place  in  its  bronchi,  and  often  chronic 
oedema  in  its  alveoli.  Now,  we  might  suppose,  the  number  of-  capil- 
laries which  remain  not  being  sufficient  to  receive  the  contents  of  the 
right  ventricle,  that  the  right  ventricle,  its  auride,  and  the  veins  of  the 
aortic  circulation  would  be  overloaded  with  blood,  and  that  cyanosis 
and  dropsy  would  accompany  very  extensive  emphysema.  No  indioar 
tion,  however,  of  any  of  these  symptoms  is  usually  observed  for  a  long 
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time^  and  i^  from  tune  to  timey  upon  aggravlitioii  of  the  bronchial  ca- 
turli,  oedema  and  cyanosis  set  in,  the  symptoms  subside  as  the  catarrh 
improves,  a  proof  that  the  cirpulatoiy  disturbance  depends  upon  the 
tiansitoiy  aggravation  of  the  catarrh.  The  same  causes  opejate  in  re- 
tarding derangement  of  the  aortic  system  in  emphysema,  which  often 
so  long  avert  the  appearance  of  c3rano6is  and  dropsy  in  valvular  disease 
of  the  mitiaL  In  proportion  as  Ihe  circulation  becomes  embarrassed,  a 
complication  develops  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  has  the  oppo- 
site effwt,  whidi  counterpoises  and  compensates  for  the  circulatory  im- 
pediment — namely,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
The  addition  of  symptoms  of  venous  derangement  about  the  vena  cavas 
does  not  take  place  in  emphysema  until  this  compensation  begins  to  foil 
through  a  gradual  degeneration  of  the  thickened  heart-wall  by  &tty 
metamorphosis  of  its  muscular  fibre.  Then  the  jugular  veins  swell  up 
and  tiirob,  with  every  ventricular  impulse,  as  the  vibration,  into*which 
the  valves  of  the  tricuspid  are  thrown  dining  the  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  shared  by  the  column  of  blood  which  rests  upon  it.  (See 
dii^iL,  mitral  insuffidenoe.)  The  hoe  becomes  cyanotic,  the  lips  swell 
np  and  become  blue,  the  cheeks  and  alas  nasi  have  a  varicose  appear- 
ance. The  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  cerebral  veins  makes  the  patient 
complain  of  dizzinefw  and  headacha  All  the  signs  attain  their  highest 
pitch  when  the  patient  oougha  Symptoms  of  engorgement  in  the 
course  of  the  ascending  vena  cava  also  set  in.  The  liver  swells  because  its 
outflow  of  blood  is  impeded,  and  the  engorgement  extends  through  the 
portal  system  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  veins,  giving  rise  to  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh.  In  the  same  maimer,  the  veins  of  the  rectum 
often  enlarge  into  varices  (Uind  piles).  The  latter  circumstance  is 
afanost  always  greeted  with  joy  by  the  patient.  They  believe  that  they 
have  now  found  the  centre,  the  main  root  of  all  their  trouble,  and  are 
aO-hopefnl  for  a  cure  fiom  the  critical  hasmorrhoidal  flow,  just  as  they 
are  mided  by  the  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  loss  of  appetite  which  attends 
it,  to  regard  the  stomadi  as  the  source  of  their  troubles,  and  to  call  their 
ooogh  a  ^  stomach-cough.*' 

In  the  latter  stages  of  emphysema  the  cjranosis  often  becomes  ex- 
tremely intens&  The  chedcs,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue  of  the  patient  are 
fiteraUy  blue.  In  no  other  disease  does  the  cjranosis  attain  such  severity, 
excepting  in  cases  of  disorder  of  the  orifices  of  the  right  heart,  which 
are  mostly  congenital,  and  it  is  never  met  with  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  left  ventride.  True,  in  the  latter,  the  patients  generaUy  grow  blue 
about  the  lips  and  dieeks,  but  the  general  color  of  the  countenance 
remains  pale,  and  the  blueness  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  emphysem- 
atoos  persona,  or  in  such  as  have  congenital  heart-disease  of  the  right 
This  &ct,  which  hitherto  has  received  too  little  attention,  is  easy 
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of  explanatioiL  In  valvular  affections  of  the  left  heart  the  pubnonaiy 
circulation  is  surcharged  with  blood,  while  the  quantity  of  blood  in  die 
aortic  system  is  abnormally  small  On  the  other  hand,  in  emphysema 
where  many  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  have  perished,  and  in  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  right  heart  where  the  ventricles  are  usually 
ill  developed,  or  have  their  orifices  contracted,  it  is  the  greaUr  eireula- 
Hon  which  is  overloadedj  and  the  smaller  which  contains  too  little 
blood. 

This  obstructive  engorgement  of  the  great  veins  extends  also  to  the 
thoracic  duct  When  the  subclavian  vein  is  filled  to  distention,  the  flow 
of  lymph  and  chyle  must  encounter  a  resistance  equal  to  that  opposed  to 
the  current  of  any  other  vessel  which  empties  into  the  subclavian. 
Nay,  if  lymph  be  the  source  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  we  see,  upon 
simply  physical  groimds,  why  the  blood  of  emphysematous  patients  is 
poor  in  fibrin,  why  the  ^^  venous  crasis  prevents  hjrperinosis  and  increase 
of  fibrin.^'  Restricted  afflux  of  chyle  must,  moreover,  prejudice  nutri- 
tion both  of  the  blood  and  of  the  entire  organism.  It  is  one  of  several 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  general  emaciation  and  to  the  premature 
marasmus  of  emphysematous  persons ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  account  for 
the  lack  of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  produces  a  ten- 
dency to  the  establishment  of  dropsical  symptoms. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  derangement  ceases  to  be  ipropeAj  com- 
pensated for,  symptoms  of  insufficient  afflux  of  blood  into  the  left  ^de 
of  the  heart  add  to  those  of  venous  engorgement.  Incomplete  filling 
of  the  left  heart  produces  a  small  pulse,  a  paUid  complexion,  and  finally 
distinct  diminution  in  the  urine,  as  the  amount  of  the  urine  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  filling  of  the  repal  arteries  and  glomeruli  of  the  mal- 
pighian  capsules.  The  scantily  secreted  urine  is  concentrated,  thick,  and 
dark ;  the  urates,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  water  for  their  solution, 
precipitate  with  readiness,  in  the  form  of  a  brickdust-like  sediment 
Precipitation  of  the  urates  is  not  due  to  concentration  of  the  urine  alone, 
nor  to  a  relative  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts,  but  it  may  also 
depend  upon  their  absolute  increase,  upon  the  formation  of  luio  acid 
'  at  the  expense  of  the  urea,  the  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  being  insuf- 
ficient to  oxydize  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  transmutation  of  tissue 
so  as  to  produce  urea,  but  only  to  such  a  lower  d^ree  as  to  give  uric 
acid. 

All  other  s3rmptoms  attributed  to  emphysema  belong  to  its  compli- 
cations. Tlie  cough  is  a  Sjnnptom  of  the  chronic  bronchitis,  and  often 
disappears  altogether  during  the  summer,  while  the  emphysema  con- 
tinues as  usual  In  by  no  means  all  cases  does  physical  examination 
give  any  fixed  basis  for  the  recognition  of  emphysema,  and,  when  of 
small  extent,  its  existence  cannot  ever  be  physically  proved. 
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Liflpectioii,  with  regard  to  the  fonnation  of  the  thorax,  may  give  a 
negative  result  even  in  very  intense  emphysema.  Individuals  with  a 
loose^  kmg^  so-called  paralytic  thorax  often  enough  suffer  greatly  from 
the  disease.  This  wiU  not  seem  strange  after  our  having  shown  that 
enophysema  has  no  effect  upon  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
tlionz  pioper.  In  some  cases;  indeed,  the  thorax  shows  characteristic 
afaoofmities,  upon  whidi  we  have  founded  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  diest|  ^  the  emphysematous  thorax.'^  In  this  the  circumference 
and  Ae  dq>th,  particularly  in  its  upper  and  middle  portion,  are  consid- 
enfaly  increased. 

Instead  of  presenting  a  broken  line,  the  sternum  forms  a  segment  of 
a  cnde;  the  upper  ribs  are  abnormally  crooked,  and  bulged  outward ; 
the  riiape  of  the  thorax  is  more  spherical  or  barrel-shaped.  It  is  remark- 
able diat  absolutely  errcmeous  views  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
emphysematous  thorax  have  prevailed,  while  the  real  manner  in  which 
it  is  prodoced  is  as  dear  and  simple  as  possible.  The  deformity  of  the 
cinst  18  not  produced  by  the  emphysema  of  the  lung,  for  both  emphy- 
sema and  deformity  arise  from  the  same  causes.'  Tlie  emphysematous 
tfaotax  18  only  seen  in  that  species  of  the  disease  which  arises  from 
fofoed  eaqnration  with  constricted  glottis,  as  when  playing  upon  wind- 
lustnimenta^  coughing,  elb.  By  these  acts  the  diaphragm  is  forcibly 
driven  iq>  by  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
htBjj  and  the  air  contained  in  the  lung  is  strongly  compressed.  Ac- 
cording to  simple  physical  laws,  as  long  as  the  costal  cartilages  retain 
their  |diability,  the  thorax,  like  any  other  cavity  with  yielding  walls,- 
mask  beoome  rounded  and  approximate  to  the  spherical  form,  wherever 
die  picaBmc  upon  it  from  within  is  augmented.  But  as  the  lower  part 
of  die  tliorax,  to  whidi  the  abdominal  muscles  are  attached,  is  fixed,  it 
cannoC  join  in  the  rounding  out  of  the  middle  aiid  upper  portions,  and 
this  explains  why  the  emphysematous  thorax  is  more  barrel-shiq)ed  than 
■pheroidaL  By  very  deep  inspirations,  indeed,  we  can  temporarily  ex- 
pand Ae  chest  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  thorax  of  a  healthy 
man  in  full  in^aration  is  differently  shaped  from  a  so-called  emphy  sem- 
atoos  thorax.  We  may,  for  a  short  time,  produce  the  latter  in  ourselves 
by  TPft^^g  the  strongest  possible  expiratory  effort,  while  at  the  same 
tine  holding  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  sole  reason  for  the  permanence 
of  this  condition  in  emphysematous  persons  is  the  hypertrophy  and 
ahoBtion  of  the  costal  cartilages  mentioned  above.  But  this  deformity 
of  the  diest,  called  par  exeeUenoe  emphysematous  thorax,  is  not  the 
only  one  observed  in  emphjrsema.  In  the  cases  in  which  emphysema 
devdops  in  consequence  of  longoontinued  forced  inspiration,  we  do  not 
find  this  foonding  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  chest,  in 
whidi  the  lower  takes  no  part ;  but  we  find  the  lower  portion  dilated. 
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and  in  a  permanent  inspiiatoiy  condition.  The  augmented  ocmtraotOity 
of  the  hjpertrophied  muscles  of  inspiration  may  contribute  in  some  de> 
gree  to  £his  perpetual  condition  of  dilatation,  but  it  no  doubt  mainly 
depends  upon  the  disease  of  &e  costal  cartilages  so  often  refened  ta 

Inspection,  in  many  cases  of  emphjrsema,  further  reveals  that,  with 
eveiy  violent  cough,  a  tumor  projects  through  the  upper  aperture  of  ibe 
thorax  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  disappears  immediately  xxpoa  the 
cessation  of  the  coughing-fit  I  have  recently  satisfied  myself  that  this 
tiunor  very  .rarely  consists  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which,  with  the 
pleura,  has  been  driven  into  the  space  between  the  first  rib  and  the 
neck  by  the  violent  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  as  it  were,  makes 
the  chest  too  small  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  tum(»8  are 
formed  by  enormous  enlargements  of  the  sinus  of  the  jugular  veiiiB 
which  fill  up  during  the  cough  and  empty  themselves  again  when  it 
ceases. 

Finally,  upon  inspection,  and,  still  better,  upon  palpation,  we  can 
perceive  a  strong  concussion  of  the  epigastrium,  whidi  is  synduooous 
%vith  the  pulse,  and  which  extends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  of  the  adjoining  ribs.  This  concussion  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
the  shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  displaced  toward  the  middle  line  of 
the  body,  but  I  agree  with  Bamberger^  #iat  such  displacement  is 
neither  proved  by  &cts  nor  even  physically  possible.  This  concussion 
of  the  epigastrium  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  emphysema,  but 
is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  which  complicates  that  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  found  in  all  considerable  cases  of  hypertrophy,  espe- 
cially of  tiie  right  heart  without  emphysema.  (See  Hypertrophy  of 
Heart)  Even  when  the  heart  of  an  emphysematous  patient  has  be- 
come considerably  enlarged,  the  shock  of  its  apex  is  imperceptiUe,  the 
lung  having  become  interposed  between  it  and  the  thoracic  waD. 
Sometimes,  however,  besides  the  concussion  of  the  epigastrium,  a  feeble 
heart-shock  is  perceptible  at  a  point  &rther  downward  and  outwacrd 
than  is  normal  That  the  apex  is  displaced  downward,  is  simply  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  upon  which  it  rests.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  its  base  too,  which  rests  upon  liie  dia- 
phragm, and,  indeed,  upon  the  very  part  of  it  which  descends  the 
furthest  in  cases  of  'its  abnormal  depression  (farther,  at  least,  than  the 
]X)int  upon  which  the  apex  lies).  Hence,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
depression  of  the  diaphragm  in  emphysema,  the  obfique  portion  of  the 
heart  becomes  more  horizontal,  and  its  apex  lies  farther  out. 

Percussion  affords  an  almost  certain  basis  for  diagnosis  where  em- 
physema is  of  considerable  extent  However,  we  must  not  expect  the 
sound  to  be  imusually  loud  or  full  in  all  cases,  as,  if  the  reastance  of 
the  thoracic  wall  be  augmented,  even  though  the  vital  capacity  of  the 
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lungs  be  increased,  no  yeiy  active  vibrations,  capable  of  producing  any 
veij  loud  or  full  resonance,  can  take  place.  Neitiier  does  tiie  sound 
upoo  percussion  become  tympanitic,  unless  there  be  complications 
through  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  entirely  loses  its  elasticity.  The 
tympanitic  ring  is  a  result  of  regular  vibrations.  If  we  make  percussion 
upoD  a  bladder,  the  walls  of  which  are  tighdy  stretched  by  inflation,  the 
sound  is  not  tympanitic,  for  the  compression  of  the  air,  which  is  aug- 
mented or  diminished  every  moment  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls,  pre- 
vents the  occumraice  of  regular  vibrations.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
a  hmg,  whidi  has  become  but  a  cluster  of  inflated  cysts.  The  tension 
of  the  alveolar  walls  generally  remains  sufficient,  even  in  very  intense 
emphjBematous  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  reg- 
ular vibratioDS.  The  only  characteristic  S3rmptom  of  the  disease,  fur- 
nished by  percussion,  is  abnormal  extent  of  the  full,  dear  sound  of  the 
longs,  as  this  proves  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  which,  as  we  have 
seen.  Is  a  necessary  consequence  of  emphysema.  While  under  normal 
conditions^  the  peicussion-iing,  corresponding  to  the  lower  limit  of  the 
light  hmg,  reaches  to  the  sixth  rib  at  the  right  manmuUary  line,  and 
paases  over  at  this  point  into  the  dull  percussive-sound  of  the  liver, 
which  here  lies  again^  the  wall  of  the  chest  In  severe  emphysema, 
the  rijght  lung  pushes  back  the  border  of  the  liver  considerably;  and 
we  aometimes  hear  dear  percussion-sound  almost  as  £ar  down  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  arch  of  the  ribs.  Upon  the  left,  the  dulness  pro- 
duced upon  percussion  over  the  heart  commences  normally  at  the  levd 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  In  well-marked  emphysema  of  the  left 
hang  it  spreads  downward,  often  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  in 
the  most  ext^jsme  cases  the  heart  is  so  completdy  covered  by  the  lung 
that  tiie  cardiac  dulness  has  disappeared. 

In  auscultation,  we  must  discriminate  between  the  phenomena  proper 
to  the  emphysema  and  those  which  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  accompanying  bronchial  catarrh.  As  a  rule,  it  is  said  tljat  the 
vesicular  breathing  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
tense percussive  resonance.  This  assertion,  however,  is  only  so  £ur  cor- 
rect in  that,  as  a  rule,  besides  the  emphysema,  there  is  usually  a  catarrh 
of  the  minuter  bronohL  At  the  points  where  these  complications  coex- 
ist, we  usually,  indeed,  hear  nothing  but  rhonchi  and  fine  moist  rdleSy 
or,  at  the  utmost,  very  feeble  vesicular  breathing.  At  points,  however, 
where  there  is  no  catarrh,  where  the  air  passes  fredy  from  the  bronchi 
into  the  dilated  cells,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  generally  remarkably 
loud  and  hissing.  It  is  very  commonly  found  that  we  can  only  hear 
ihondii  and  rdles  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs ;  and  in  a  manner  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  this,  particularly  at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
in  the  ndghborhood  of  the  sternum,  the  respiration  is  loud  and  hissing. 
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This  drcumstanoe,  which  we  had  attributed  to  the  collateral  oedema 
of  the  healthy  portion  of  the  lung,  whidi  is  usual  in  emphysema,  is 
ascribed  by  Seitz,  of  Giessen,  in  some  degree,  to  the  descent  of  the 
secretion  by  gravitation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  lung 
(a  theory  which  has  much  to  recommend  it).  The  murmurs  sometimes 
audible  in  the  heart,  even  where  there  is  no  valvular  disease,  are  to  be 
considered  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  heart;  but  I  may  say  that 
I  fiilly  corroborate  &e  observation  of  Seitz^  that  the  heartsounds,  though 
remarkably  feeble  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  where  liie 
organ  is  covered  by  the  lungs,  are  very  audible  at  the  epigastrium.  The 
explanation  is  manifest 

The  disease  may  commence  in  childhood,  and  continue  throughout 
life.  Many  emph3rseroatous  persons  reach  even  an  advanced  age,  al- 
though their  troubles  grow  with  their  years,  the  dyspnoea  augmenting, 
the  asthmatic  attacks  increasing  in  violence  and  frequency.  The  suf- 
ferers are  never  cured.  If  they  feel  better  in  summer,  this  is  because 
of  the  remission  of  the  accompanying  catairh,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
dyspnoea,  as  fiur  as  it  depends  upon  these  complications.  The  part  which 
chronic  catarrh  plays,  not  only  in  the  dyspnoea,  but  in  the  cyanosis  and 
dropsy  of  the  emph3r8eroatous,  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  explained,  a 
very  eonsiderable  ona  Death  finally  takes  place  (if  the  patients  do  not 
meanwhile  succumb  to  an  intercuirent  malady),  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus  or  of  general  dropsy.  The  patients  very  rarely  die  of  an 
asthmatic  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Emphjrsema  of  small  extent  cannot  be  diagnostioated 
with  certainty.  Cases  of  considerable  severity,  which  lead  to  violent 
dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished,  by  physical  ex- 
amination, from  other  conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  symptoms. 
Of  the  distinction  between  pneumo-thorax  and  emphysema  we  shaD 
speak  hereafter. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  vicarious  and  substantive  em- 
physema, the  history  of  the  case  and  the  physical  signs — ^in  some  cases 
at  least — fiimish  ground.  If  the  emphysema  have  developed  after  a 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  if  no  particularly  violent  cough  have  preceded 
it,  or  if  the  patients  distinctly  affirm  that  the  shortness  of  breath  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cough,  we  may  infer,  with  a  certain  degree  6f  oonfi- 
dence,  that  a  partial  wasting  of  the  lung  or  adhesion  of  the  pleura  has 
occasioned  a  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
lung,  spared  by  the  atrophy,  or  that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  {nimary 
structural  wasting.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  find  emphjrsema  in 
a  person  who  has  been  a  musician  or  postilion,  who  boasts  of  having 
played  well,  and  of  having  been  able  to  keep  up  the-  note  for  a  long 
while,  or  if  the  shortness  of  breath  have  arisen  after  whooping^x^ugh, 
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or  a  tedkNis  catmirh  aoocnnpamed  by  violent  oough,  the  presumption  is 
wMmnted  that  we  here  have  to  deal  with  a  substantive  emphysema.  In 
like  manner^  a  pennanent  inspiratory  state  of  the  thorax  argues  for  the 
fbimer,  Ae  baird-fihaped  chest  more  for  the  latter  form  of  emphysema. 

PBOGVOfiia. — The  prognosis  as  to  life  is,  upon  the  whole,  favorable. 
A  fiUal  tennination  of  the  disease  is  rare,  and  then  only  occurs  after 
long  dmmtioii.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  emphysema  sets  up  a 
certain  degree  of  protection,  if  not  absolute  immunity  against  tuber- 
cnloaia,  depending  either  upcm  the  ^venous  crasis,"  or  upon  the  blood- 
ViMUMiit  of  the  lung,  especially  at  its  apex.  Emphysema  complicated 
by  pnemnoiiia  (a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence)  should  excite  our  solid- 
tude^  lest  the  poeomonic  exudation  be  not  reabsorbed,  but  should  desci- 
cite,  and  afterward  break  down,  together  i^^-ith  the  cell-wall,  after  imdeiv 
going  dieesy  metamorphosia.  (See  Croupous  Pneimionia.)  Prognosis 
as  to  complete  recovery  is  altogether  unfavorable,  as  shown  above. 

Tbkatmkbt. — The  causal  indication  requires  judicious  treatment  of 
the  farondiial  catarrh,  whoopingKX>ugh,  etc,  so  as  to  set  bounds,  at  least, 
to  tiie  progreas  of  the  emphysema,  though  a  cure  be  impossible.  In  raw 
weatiber,  and  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  make  emphysem- 
atous persons  keep  constantly  in  their  chamber.  Observant  patients  are 
Bometimes  able  to  tell  precisely  what  degree  of  cold  is  hurtful  to  them, 
and  fartids  their  going  out  To  meet  the  indicatio  morbi,  the  periodical 
adminiatntion  of  emetics  has  been  advised.  The  object  was  to  com- 
press the  distended  vesicles  through  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  lung 
by  active  vomiting  and  retching,  in  the  hope  that  frequent  repetition 
of  tiie  proeeas  might  effect  gradual  decrease  in  their  size.  By  others, 
tonics  are  lecommended,  to  brace  the  relaxed  pulmonary  tissue  and  make 
die  alveoli  smaller.  These,  and  many  other  proposed  modes  of  medica- 
tion equally  naive,  and  quite  as  £Edse  in  principle,  do  not  deserve  the 
least  confidence  as  radical  ^  cures  "  of  emphysema.  The  nutritive  alter- 
ationa  upon  whidi  the  disease  depends  are  irreparable,  and  we  are  totally 
ooable  to  fulfil  the  indications  for  the  disease  itsel£ 

Hie  8]rnipt(Httatic  indication,  first  of  all,  requires  proper  treatment 
of  the  brondbial  catarrh,  which  almost  always  accompanies  emphysema, 
and  greatly  adds  to  the  distress  of  the  patient  Habitual  wearing  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  stimulants  to  the  chest,  warm  baths  of  water  or 
Tipor,  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  springs,  especially  the  thermal 
8|HingB  of  Ehns,  and  other  similar  treatment,  are  often  of  signal  benefit 
to  emphysematous  patients  in  relieving  their  sufferings  for  a  while,  but 
dwir  action  is  all  due  to  their  timely  application  against  the  most  serious 
aanpfication  of  the  disease,  the  dry  catarrh. 

Hie  next  symptomatic  indication  is  to  moderate  the  habitual  shortness 
of  breath  of  the  patient  and  the  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  for  brevity's 
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sake,  called  asthma.  In  order  to  allay  the  persistent  oppression  of  the 
chest,  it  is  veiy  desirable  to  send  the  patient  for  the  summer  to  the  pine- 
wood  region,  and  particularly  to  places  where  there  is  a  heavy  £eJ1  of 
dew.  The  benefit  which  they  derive  in  this  highly-oxygenated  atmos- 
phere is  always  warmly  extolled  by  them.  EVom  experiments  made 
with  apparatus  for  inhalation  of  compressed  air,  the  effect  of  this  unfor- 
tunately somewhat  costly  remedy,  both  upon  the  avidity  for  air  and  the 
general  health  of  emphysematous  patients,  is  excellent,  although  only 
palliative.  Many  of  the  patients  "feel  like  new  men*'  while  in  the 
machine.  The  explanation  of  the  improvement  is  easy.  We  have 
already  stated  our  views  of  the  main  element  in  ihe  benefit  derived 
&om  inspiration  of  compressed  air. 

To  avert  the  asthmatic  attacks,  the  patients  must  observe  a  strict 
diet,  avoid  food  likely  to  induce  flatulence,  eat  little  before  going  to 
bed,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  daily.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  pulvis 
liquoritise  compos,  is  a  mild  and  efficient  cathartia  During  the  attack, 
beware  of  mistaking  the  blunted  sensibility  and  other  "  head-symptoms^ 
for  the  effects  of  venous  engoigement  of  the  brain,  and  thus  bleeding 
the  patient  The  symptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  would  only  be 
promoted  by  depletion.  The  narcotics,  too,  especially  opium,  must  be 
used  with  caution  in  these  attacks  of  emphysematous  asthma,  unless 
called  for  by  bronchial  spasm.  The  more  suitable  remedies  (besides  the 
emetics,  which  are  very  appropriate)  are  the  stimulants,  camphor,  musk, 
benzoin,  and  the  large  doses  of  port  wine  proposed  by  Waters  (  5  j — 
§  iss  every  three  hours),  and  when  these  £dl,  the  use  of  turpentine 
( 3  i  to  f  ss  every  three  hours)  in  an  aromatic  water. 

For  the  dropsy,  as  has  already  been  stated,  whenever  it  depends 
upon  a  capillary  bronchitis,  I  have  repeatedly  produced  excellent  results 
by  means  of  vigorous  diaphoresis.  Later  in  the  disease,  when  dropsy 
arises  from  fiulure  of  the  heart  to  compensate  for  the  circulatory  de- 
rangement of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  use  of 
digitalis  (an  infusion  3ss — 3j  to  water  |vj),  just  as  in  dropsy  from 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  Where  digitalis  fiuls,  squills  sometimes 
does  excellent,  though  merely  transitory,  service.  ( Acet  sillae.  |  j ;  pot 
carb.  q.  &  ad.  saturationem.  Aquae  destillat  |  vj.  iri.  S.  a  tablespoonful 
every  two  houra.) 

CHAPTER    IV. 

DDONISHBD  CAPACITY  OF  THE  AIR-CELLS — ^APNEUHATOSIS — ATELBOTA- 
SIS — COLLAPSE — COMPRESSION  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

EhiOLOGY. — ^There  are  conditions  under  which  the  capacity  of  the 
air-vesides  decreases  and  their  walls  finally  oome  into  contact     Tins 
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ktter  statey  wbidi  is  nofmal  during  foetal  life,  may  parsist  in  portions  of 
the  hmg  after  iHrdL  It  is  then  called  congenital  atelectasis.  In  other 
CMes  die  air  is  absorbed,  at  a  later  period,  from  a  number  of  the  vesicles, 
wfaidi  then  cdlapse.  This  is  ctdled  acquired  atelectasis,  or  collapse  of 
the  hmg.  In  other  instances  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  vesicles  by 
ezteraal  pffesBure.  We  then  speak  of  compression  of  the  lung.  Con- 
genital atdectasis  is  most  frequently  found  in  feeble  children,  particu- 
haiy  those  who  have  been  bom  prematurely,  or  who  have  come  into  the 
worid  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  after  tedious  labor.  It  would  seem 
as  Aongfa  air-vesicles,  which  do  not  become  filled  with  Air  inunediately 
after  birth,  are  subsequently  more  difficult  of  inflation,  so  that  children, 
which  are  not  induced  to  cry,  and  thereby  caused  to  make  deep  inspi- 
nlioos  during  the  first  hours  of  their  life,  very  commonly  suffer  from 
atdectaais.  In  other  instances  a  catarrh,  either  congenital  or  contracted 
in  the  first  hours  of  life,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  atelectasis  by  con- 
tncting  or  ooduding  some  of  the  bronchi,  and  thus  impeding  the  sup- 
pfy  of  air  to  the  vesicles  to  which  they  lead.  Collapse  of  the  lung,  or 
aoqmxed  atdectasis,  is  always  connected  with  acute  or  chronic  bronchial 
crtuih,  and  is  of  somewhat  firequent  occurrence  in  children,  as  their 
IvoDchi  are  small  and  easily  obstructed.  In  adults  it  is  a  peculiarly  fre- 
quent complication  of  the  catarrh,  which  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
^pkoB  (typhoid?).  Compression  of  the  lung  takes  place  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  die  presence  of  liquid  or  air,  more  rarely  of  a  tumor  in  the 
plennl  sac,  from  effusions  in  the  pericardium,  from  aneurisms,  curvature 
of  the  iqpine,  arrested  development  of  the  thorax,  and  finally,  from  volu- 
minaas  efiuq^ons  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  which  .the  diaphragm  is 
dnven  i^ywaid. 

Ahaxomical  Appearances. — ^In  congenital  atelectasis  drcum- 
Kxibed  spots  in  the  parenchyma,  more  rarely  the  half  or  the  whole , 
lobe  of  a  hmg,  are  found  to  be  depressed  somewhat  below  the  level  of 
the  snnounding  parts.  These  spots  are  of  a  daik-blue  color,  firm,  do 
Bot  oradde,  and,  when  cut^  into,  present  to  view  a  smooth  surfiioe 
aboimding  in  blood.  At  first  they  may  be  readily  inflated,  afterward 
th^  become  more  rigid,  contain  less  blood,  and  it  is  no  longer  alwa3rs 
poaQile  to  i&flate  them.  The  areolar  walls  seem  to  be  hst  glued  or 
gnrnn  together.  The  alterations  of  the  parenchyma  in  acquired  ateleo- 
tKB  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  just  described.  Rokitansky  for- 
meriy  called  it-catanhal  pneumonia.  The  blue,  depressed  spo1»*here 
oQotrut  more  against  the  sunounding  emph3r8eroatous  lung.  If  we 
cut  into  the  atdectatic  spot,  we  usually  come  upon  a  thick,  muco-piun- 
leot  phigy  whidi  has  stopped  up  the  bronchus  leading  to  it  When  the 
t^tiffimmu  jg  of  loug  Standing,  other  changes  take  place  in  the  collapsed 
porticm  of  Ae  lung,  which  belong  to  that  very  firequent  sequel  of  this 
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disease,  catarrhal  pneumonia^  upon  which  we  shall  enlarge  more  fully  in 
Chapter  X.  Compression  of  the  lung  of  slighter  gnule  presents  an  in- 
creased density  and  consistence,  and  a  condensed  condition  of  the  paren- 
chyma, which,  howeyer,  is  not  entirely  void  of  air.  In  the  more  intense 
forms  of  compression  the  air  has  left  the  vesicles  and  bronchi,  but  the 
pressure  has  not  sufficed  to  overcome  the  blood-vessels  and  expel  the 
blood.  The  condensed  lung  is  red,  full  of  blood,  moist,  resembling  a  . 
piece  of  muscle,  hence  we  call  it  camified.  In  the  highest  grade  of  aD, 
the  vessels  also  are  compressed,  tha  lung  appears  bloodless,  dry,  gray, 
leaden,  often  cqnverted  into  a  gray,  leathery,  tough  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsk — ^The  symptoms  of  congenital  atelectaas 
are  essentially  thoBe  of  insufficient  breathing  and  incomplete  decarbon- 
ization  of  the  blood,  and  have  often  been  described.  The  child  breathes 
softly  and  very  quickly,  is  remarkably  drowsy,  does  not  cry  as  it 
should,  but  merely  whines  and  whimpers,  and  cannot  sudc  freely. 
Finally  it  grows  pale,  cool,  and  even  cold,  the  nose  becomes  peaked, 
the  lips  livid  or  lead-color,  and  it  usually  perishes  in  the  first  few  days 
of  life ;  more  ^rarely,  not  until  the  third  and  fourth  week,  with  the 
symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  much  less  commonly  with  convul- 
sions. It  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  succeed  in  demonstrating  by  peit^ 
cussion  that  solidified  lung  lies  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  as  tiie 
points  of  atelectasis  rarely  are  very  large.  When  collapse  of  the  kmg 
accompanies  capillary  bronchitis  of  Httle  children,  it  cannot,  in  many 
cases,  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of 
the  latter  disease,  that  children  may  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  insuf- 
ficient breathing  and  carbonic-acid  poisoning  from  closure  of  many  of 
the  little  bronchial  tubes,  and  without  collapse  of  the  air-vesi^es.  If^  tiiien, 
these  symptoms  should  appear  in  the  course  of  a  capillary  bronchitis, 
we  are  only  warranted  in  diagnosticating  an  acquired  atelectasis,  if  we 
find  deadened  resonance  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  chest  Generally 
speaking,  the  collapsed  spots  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  niake 
the  percussion-soimd  dulL  It  most  fr^uently  arises  in  measles,  in^oon- 
sequence  of  very  extensive  collapse  of  both  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
and  presents  a  symmetrical  dulness  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  symptoms  of  compression 
and  those  of  the  diseases  which  produce  compression.  The  symptoms 
of  imperfect  respiration,  where  the  pulmonary  vessels  also  are  com- 
pressed, are  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the  circulation  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described  as  attending  emphysema;  distention, 
dilatation,  h3rpertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  subsequent  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  greater  circulation,  cyanosis,  venous  engorgement  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  like  manner  the  left  heart,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  uncompressed  capillaries  alone,  receives  too  little  Uood, 
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the  pulse  becomes  small,  the  complexion  pale,  the  urine  scanty.  In 
serore  compression  of  the  lung,  the  sufferers  usually  die  of  dropsy. 
Compression  of  a  large  section  of  a  lung  has  an  important  influence 
upOKk  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  imcompressed  parts.  If  all 
the  blood  firom  the  right  heart  be  directed  to  one  lung  alone,  the  pres- 
sure in  that  lung  is  considerably  increased.  The  greatest  danger  often 
tibeatens  from  oedema  of  the  uncompressed  lung,  which  may  even  de- 
mand Tenesection,  etc.  Should  the  lower  parts  of  the  lung  be  com- 
preased  by  effusions  in  the  peritoneum,  the  hypersemia  thus  arising  of 
the  upper  lobes  (collateral  fluxion)  may  produce  danger  and  call  for 
tapping.  In  the  same  way  deformed  persons,  when  a  part  of  their 
thorax  is  contracted  and  the  lung  in  the  narrowed  spot  compressed,  suf- 
fer fipom  hypersemia,  catarrh,  and  oedema  of  the  imcompressed  portion. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  humpbacked  persons  can  breathe  without 
difficulty,  show  no  irr^ukrity  of  the  circulation,  and  do  not  evince 
spmptmns  of  dyspnoea  or  of  cyanosis  until  the  period  of  puberty.  This 
bet  18  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  reflect  that  bones  deformed  by  rachitis 
are  letaided  in  their  growth,  even  after  the  original  disease  has  become 
extinct^  Where  the  thorax  and  the  thoracic  vertebne  have  been  the 
prindpal  seat  of  the  disease,  the  crookedness  and  deformity  of  these 
parts  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  may  not,  perhaps,  have  caused  any 
k»  of  room  in  the  chest ;  but  if  the  rest  of  the  body  grow  in  the  nor- 
mal manner,  the  development  of  the  chest  being  retarded,  a  dispropor- 
tion must  arise  between  the  space,  which,  though  sufficient  for  the  lungs 
of  a  diild,  is  insufficient  for  those  of  an  adult,  and  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  remainder  of  the  body  and  of  the  mass  of  blood  belonging  to  it  De- 
fionned  persons  then  acquire  the  appearance  and  complexion  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar  in  the  emph3r8eroatous.  They  seem  very  short 
of  breath,  and  usually  die  early  in  consequence  of  this  respiratory  and 
conciliatory  derangement,  although  it  is  exceptional  for  them  also  to  be- 
come tuberculous^ 

Treatmknt. — ^Take  care  that  newly-born  children  be  made  to  cry 
propedy,  and  that  their  mouths  be  fireed  from  mucus ;  and  should  there 
he  any  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  give  them  an  emetic  of 
ipeoae  and  oxymel  of  squills.  Should  the  respiration  still  remain  imper- 
fect, then,  placing  the  child  from  time  to  time  in  a  warm  bath,  apply  a 
cold  douche  to  the  breast  with  a  dyster-pipe.  Do  not  let  such  children 
deep  too  long  and  continuously,  force  them  even  to  cry  periodically  if 
they  do  not  cry  of  their  own  accord,  by  brushing  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
etc;  If  they  do  not  take  the  breast,  see  that  they  receive  nourishment 
from  the  qxx)n,  the  mother's  nulk  being  the  best  Finally,  g^ve  a  few 
drops  of  wine  occasionally,  and,  if  the  child  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
cool,  do  not  let  it  sleep  in  a  cradle,  but  rather  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse 
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or  mother.  Caution  and  method  are  not  unoommonly  rewarded  bj  sur- 
prising success. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  atelectasis  is  the  same  as  has  been  reoom- 
mended  for  capillary  brondiitis,  when  the  latter  disease  has  led  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  finer  bronchial 'twigs.  In  most  cases,  if  we  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  obstruction,  air  will  re&iter  the  collapsed  vesides. 

Compression  of  the  lung  requires  mainly  a  judicious  treatment  of 
the  principal  disease,  and  sjrmptomatic  treatment  of  the  more  threaten- 
ing derangement  of  the  circulation. 


CHAPTER   V. 

HYPEILSHIA   OP  THB  LUNG — PULMONABY  HYPOSTASIS (EDEMA  OP 

THE  LUNO. 

ElnoLOGY. — ^Hyperaemia  of  the  lung  must  be  regarded  as  of  two 
kinds — active  and  passive.  For  the  first,  Virchoto  has  proposed  the 
name  of  "fluxion" — "rush  of  blood" — (Wallung),  while  he  calls  the 
passive  form  stagnation  of  the  blood — (Blutstodcung).  These  names 
are  the  more  desirable,  since  the  words  active  and  passive  do  not  quite 
correspond  to  the  physiological  processes  which  give  rise  to  the  two 
forms  of  disease.  Fluxion^  indeed,  depends  more  upon  an  increased, 
accelerated  afflux ;  stagnation  upon  an  impeded,  retarded  efflux  firom  the 
capillaries,  in  whose  contents  we  are  especially  interested,  as  it  is  upon 
the  latter  that  both  function  and  nutrition  of  oigans  depend. 

L  Fluxion^  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  lunga^  is  observed — 
1.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased.  We  often  see 
yoimg  persons  at  the  period  of  puberty,  particularly  narrow-chested, 
overgrown  subjects,  in  whom  the  most  trifling  causes,  as  the  moderate 
use  of  stimulants,  slight  bodily  efforts,  and  the  like,  produce  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  with  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of  its  impulse, 
accompanied  by  symptoms  of  pulmonary  hypersemia.  But  even  with- 
out cardiac  erythism,  and  where  there  is  no  special  predisposition,  over- 
violent  bodily  efforts,  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  great  mental  excite- 
ment, rage,  etc.,  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  hypersemia  of  the  lung, 
together  with  increased  and  accelerated  action  of  the  heart  There  are 
cases,  imfortunately,  as  scandalous  as  they  are  of  firequent  recurrence,  in 
which  delirious  persons,  or  patients  with  delirium  tremens,  having  been 
brutally  strapped  to  their  bed,  and  intrusted  to  a  rude  nurse,  are  found 
dead  the  next  morning,  with  bloody  foam  upon  their  lips.  Such  a  case 
reveals,  upon  autopsy,  an  intense  hypersemia  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary 
oedema,  as  the  sole  cause  of  death.  The  symptoms  are  difficult  of  ex- 
planation.   In  most  of  the  oigans  in  the  greater  or  systemic  drculaticnif 
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mane  augmented  action  of  the  heart  does  not  produce  hjpenemia.  The 
foDer  the  arteiieS|  and  the  more  distended  their  walls,  so  much  less  full 
are  the  veins,  and  so  much  is  the  tension  of  their  walls  lessened.  The 
efflux  from  the  capiDaiies  is  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  afflux  is  in- 
creaaed;  the  circulation  is  quickened  without  any  actual  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs.  Whether  another  condition 
exists  in  the  lungs,  or  whether  increased  heart-action  alone  is  thus  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  hyperaemia,  we  do  'not  attempt  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
drcofaitioD,  and  even  the  natural  degree  of  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
pohnonary  artery  when  the  chest  is  closed  is  unknown  to  us. 

2.  Tlie  instances  of  fluxion  to  the  lung  produced  by  direct  irritation, 
by  the  transitory  action  of  cold  upon  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  inhala- 
tioo  of  veiy  hot  air,  or  of  air  mingled  with  irritating  matter,  are  easier 
of  comprehension.  Here  the  tissue  in  which  the  capillaries  are  im- 
bedded seems  to  be  relaxed,  and  to  oppose  less  resistance  to  the  relaxa- 
tioQ  of  the  capiHaiy  walls.  The  same  causes,  acting  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duce fluxioii  upon  it  in  a  manner  quite  similar.  The  skin  reddens  if  it 
be  exposed  to  cold  for  a  short  time,  as  if  a  hot  poultice  or  a  sinapism  had 
been  laid  upon  it  The  chronic  fluxions,  too,  which  accompany  tiie  for- 
matioii  and  softening  of  neoplastic  growths  and  tubercles,  especially 
taberonloais  of  the  lungs,  occur  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  traced  to 
afanonnal  idaxation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

3.  A  third  form  of  fluxion,  as  yet  fiur  too  littie  noticed,  but  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  emphysema  and  pulmonary 
oomptesBon,  occurs  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  drcula- 
tkm  from  staais  in  its  capillaries,  or  where  the  latter  are  compressed  or 
destroyed,  and,  of  course,  it  must  develop  in  portions  of  the  lung  where 
die  citciilation  is  free  firom  impediment  Such  collateral  Jhixion  is  a 
pIqrBological  sequel  to  ligation  of  an  arterial  trunk,  as  is  proved  by  the 
appredaMe  dilatation  of  the  surrounding  imobstructed  vessels,  and  it  is 
quifce  indispensable  to  the  symptomatology  of  most  diseases  of  the  limg. 
In  the  most  simple  manner  it  explains  symptoms,  which  otherwise  would 
be  immtpJIigible,  and  it  accounts  for  the  action  of  venesection  in  pneu- 
monia, pleuritic  efinsion,  eta 

4.  Finally,  we  have  already  stated  that  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
abeoli  produces  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  just  as  a  cupping- 
^MB  or  Hie  boot  of  Jimod  causes  fluxion  to  the  skin.  The  suspeqjded 
or  diminished  pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  of  the  au>cells  of  a  child 
widi  oodnded  glottis  are  subjected,  when  it  expands  its  chest,  is,  as  we 
baie  seen,  the  main  reason  for  the  consecutive  bronchial  catarrh  and 
polmoiiary  XBdems  ix^  croup,  and  of  the  poor  success  of  tracheotomy. 

n.  Stagnation  of  the  bloody  passive  ht/percemidj  from  which  we 
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illogically  separate  the  mechanical  form,  takes  place  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  pulmonary  veins  are  abnormally  filled  and  their  walls  imduly 
stretched.  Here  the  blood  flows  from  the  capillaries  with  difficulty, 
while  the  arteries  continue  to  convey  blood  to  them,  even  though 
scantily  filled  themselves,  since  even  ilien  their  walls  evince  a  greater 
degree  of  tension  than  ihe  capillary  walls.  (Blood  continues  to  flow 
from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  ccm- 
tract)  Hence  we  see  that  stagnation  results  in  a  £Eur  greater  dilatation 
of  capillaries  than  fluxion  does,  as  when  there  is  much  obstruction  of 
the  venoiis  cmrent  in  the  capillaries,  which  have  become,  as  it  were, 
blind  appendices  to  the  arteries,  the  blood  continues  to  enter  them  until 
the  tension  of  the  capillary  walls  is  equal  to  that  of  the  artery,  or  until 
the  delicate  membrane  can  no  longer  support  such  a  pressure,  and  be- 
comes ruptured  Stagnation,  or  engoi^gement  of  the  pulmonaiy  capil- 
laries, occurs  most  typically — 

1.  fVom  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  and  in* 
sufficience  of  the  mitral  valve.  Both  forms  of  disease  of  the  heart  axe 
accompanied  by  the  most  intense  hypersemia  of  the  limg.  We  know 
that  the  brown  color  of  the  indurated  hjpertrophied  lung  depends  upon 
rupture  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  the  chief  cause  of  which  we  have 
found  to  be  valvular  disease  of  the  mitral  Whether  the  evacuation  of 
the  auricle  be  retarded,  or  whether  the  blood  be  regurgitated  during 
the  sjrstole  into  the  auride,  either  process  must  impede  the  emptying  of 
the  pulmonary  vein,  and  give  rise  to  overcharge  of  the  capillaries. 

2.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  results  in  imperfect  evacuation  of 
its  cavities,  and  hence  in  impeded  efflux  of  blood  from  the  veins.  Here 
the  supply  from  the  arteries  is  not  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  out- 
flow from  the  capillaries  is  obstructed,  and  thus  asthenic  fevers,  in  which 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  fr^uent,  but  incomplete,  such  as 
typhus,  puerperal  fever,  or  pyaemia,  are  constantly  accompanied  by  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  When  the  heart's  action  is 
weakened,  gravity  frunishes  a  new  impediment  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
capillaries  in  dependent  portions  of  the  body.  While  such  an  obstacle 
is  easily  overcome  when  the  heart  contracts  with  energy,  yet  when  its 
action  is  depressed,  we  soon  see  evidences  of  the  efiect  of  gravitation, 
and  hyperaemia  begins  to  form  at  the  more  dependent  places.  A  healthy 
person  may  lie  in  bed  for  months  without  the  development  of  this  form 
of  hypersemia  (hypostasis)  in  ~  the  capillaries  of  the  back,  or  the  frnrna- 
tion  of  bed-sores,  or  the  diflerent  phases  of  pulmonary  hypostasis  wbidi 
are  the  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  a  typhus  of  long  duratioii. 

We  havfe  learned  that  swelling  and  succulence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  increase  and  alteration  of  the  follicular  secretion,  are  the 
constant  result  of  hyperaemia  of  a  mucous  membrane  \  similar  processes 
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lake  phoe  in  the  alveoli  in  all  cases  of  severe  hypenemia.  Here,  too, 
tlie  ^mlb  sweH  up,  become  more  moist  and  succulent,  but  the  secretion, 
or,  move  prqperij,  the  transudation,  which  is  poured  into  the  cells  differs 
fixxn  the  brondiial  secretion,  being  liquid  and  serous.  If  we  bear  in 
nund  that  there  are  but  few  mucous  follicles  even  in  the  finer  bronchi, 
and  Dooe  at  all  in  the  aiiHsells,  and  that  the  structureless  cell-wall  is  cov- 
oed  merely  by  imperfect  pavement  epithelium,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  wcretion  from  the  vesicles,  which  have  no  mucous  membrane  proper, 
most  be  very  differrait  firom  broncnial  mucus.  While,  in  other  organs, 
the  tena  owlema  is  applied  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  interstitial 
tnBoefli,  the  term  cedema  of  the  lung  is  only  used  in  cases  where  such 
infiltimticm  is  combined  with  an  effusion  upon  the  free  6ur£Eu;e  of  the 
hmg;  L  €L,  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

(Edema  of  the  lung,  however,  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a  consequence  of 
hypcfaeuiia,  or  of  increased  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  capillaries  upon 
tiieir  walla,  but,  as  in  other  organs,  serum  filters  out  of  the  pulmonary 
into  the  tissue  and  into  the  vesicles,  imder  slight  pressure, 
the  serum  of  the  blood  has  but  very  little  albiunen  in  solution, 
or  whenever  a  dropsical  crasis  has  developed.  We  shall  consider  this 
sobject  more  fuDy  in  treating  of  Bright's  disease. 

If  oedema  arise  from  a  hypostatic  hypersemia,  it  is  called  hypostatic 
(wfama.  As  we  have  learned,  however,  there  is  a  double  reason  for  the 
engoigement  in  hypostatic  hypersemia,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
that  in  this  form  the  capillaries  become  extremely  overfilled, 
md  tint  their  walls  undergo  an  excessive  pressure.  In  this  form  of 
liypenemia  it  is  not  merely  a  transudation  of  a  solution  of  dilute  albu- 
nen  whidi  takes  place,  but  all  portions  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  even 
the  fibrin,  pass  through  the  now  porous  wall  of  the  vessels,  and  we  call 
doB  condition  hypostatic  pneumonia^  a  process  which  takes  place  simply 
from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  infiam- 
wtion  proper. 

Ahatomical  Appsarakcbs. — When  the  hypersemia  is  moderate, 
thehmg  is  bknted,  dark  red  in  color,  and  its  vessels  are  filled  to  bursting. 
The  tiflBoe  is  succulent,  relaxed,  crackles  but  Httle,  blood  flowing  freely 
orer  die  cut  surfiice ;  a  bloody,  foamy  liquid  is  contained  in  the  bron- 
da.  When  of  longer  duration  and  greater  intensity,  the  parenchjrma 
looki  dark,  bluish  red  or  blackish  red.  The  interstitial  tissue  and  the 
ihFeolar  walk  are  so  much  swollen  that  the  condensed  parenchyma 
■cnedy  gives  any  indication  of  its  cellular  structure.  The  lung,  thus 
fwlidifiedy  presents  a  certain  similarity  of  appearance  to  the  tissue  of  the 
^ifeen,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  splenified. 

If  oedema  have  developed  in  the  lung,  it  seems  swollen,  does  not 
eolbpae  when  we  open  the  chest,  and  is  tense  to  the  touch.    If  recent. 
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it  does  not  pit  on  pressure ;  after  longer  duration,  the  parenchyma  has 
lost  its  elasticity,  and  the  lung  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger 
longer  and  more  distinctly.  If  the  oedema  be  consequent  upon  an  in-' 
tense  h  jperaemia,  the  oedematous  lung  is  colored  red,  but,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  sjrmptoms  of  a  general  dropsy,  it  may  appear  quite  pale.  If  we  cut 
into  the  oedematous  spots,  an  enormous  quantity  of  liquid,  sometimes 
clear,  at  others  of  a  red  color,  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood,  flows  OTer 
the  surface  of  the  cut  This  liquid  i%full  of  bubbles,  firothy,  and  copi- 
ously mixed  with  air,  if  the  air-cells  have  not  been  entirely  filled  up 
^vith  serum  and  still  contain  air.  In  other  cases,  the  liquid  hardly  con- 
tains any  bubbles,  except  a  few  firom  the  larger  bronchi  Here  the  serum 
has  expelled  all  the  air  from  the  vesicles.  In  cases  of  hypostasis  we 
find  the  same  conditions ;  intense  hjrpersemia,  amounting  to  splenifica- 
tion,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  oedema,  imiformly  occupying  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  lungs  next  the  vertebrae.  If  the  patient  have  lain 
continually  upon  one  or  other  side,  the  hypostasis  is  often  confined  to 
this  side  alone,  and  may  be  very  extensive,  while  the  other  lung  nuiy 
be  healthy.  If  the  contents  of  the  air-vesides  at  the  condensed  portions 
of  the  parenchjma  cannot  be  completely  evacuated  by  pressure,  if  the 
section  shows  an  indistinct  granular  aspect,  if  the  liquid  which  flows  out 
be  clouded  by  littie  coagula  of  fibrin,  we  have  the  so-called  hypostatic 
pneumonia  before  us. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — A  moderate  degree  of  fluxion  to  the 
lungs  presents  no  symptoms.  The  dilated  capillaries  present  a  greater 
surface  to  the  air,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  and  with  this  aocelerar 
tion  the  change  of  the  blood  in  the  lung  grows  more  brisk,  as  both  cir- 
ciunstances  promote  and  facilitate  oxygenation.  When,  however,  the 
fluxion  is  more  considerable,  the  enlargement  of  the  dense  capillary  net 
and  the  swelling  of  the  cell-waUs  firom  augmented  transudation  may 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  air-vesicle.  An  obstacle  to  respiration  is 
thus  set  up.  The  lungs  cannot  inhale  so  much  air.  Those  narrow- 
chested  youths  and  girls,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  in  their  attacks  of 
palpitation,  complain  of  shortness  of  breath,  nay,  they  very  correctly 
call  the  sensation  which  they  experience  in  the  chest  a  **  fulness  '*  or 
^'  stricture.^'  A  short,  dry  cough  is  added  to  this  condition ;  hr  more 
rarely  a  fix)thy  expectoration,  with  scattered  streaks  of  blood.  There  is 
no  pain  in  the  chest.  Physical  examination  shows  no  abnormities. 
We  may  as  well  state  here  that  '*  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the 
chest''  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  tuberculosis,  though  perhaps  not 
as  often  as  we  are  apt  to  believe. 

The  violent  hypersemia  of  the  lungs,  mentioned  in  the  pathogeny, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  consequent  upon  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  arises  rapidly,  and  threatens  life  with' unexpected  sud- 
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denneflHL  Henoe  such  cases  are  called  pulmonary  apoplexy  {JJungen- 
schlagfiuss).  The  shortness  of  breath  quickly  increases  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent; the  breathing  grows  hurried  and  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The 
fedxDg  of  fulness  and  compression  causes  fear  of  death  and  a  sensa- 
tioQ  of  dioking;  every  cou^  fills  the  mouth  with  a  copious,  frothy, 
bloody  expectomtioD.  The  heart  beats  visibly,  the  radial  pulse  and 
the  ottotids  betray  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  The  hce  is  reddened. 
The  oedema,  whidi  foUows  this  form  of  hypertemia,  soon  makes  itself 
iEiL  The  veades,  filled  with  serum,  can  admit  no  more  air ;  an  acute 
smcluuge  of  the  bkxxl  with  carbonic  add  changes  the  scene.  The 
lesllesB  patient  becomes  still  and  .drowsy,  the  fietce  paler,  the  musdes  of 
the  faroodii,  palsied  with  the  other  musdes,  cannot  rid  the  tubes  of  their 
aeroos  ccmtents.  Coarse,  moist  rdleSy  audible  even  in  the  trachea, 
annoance  the  approaching  end,  the  threatening  suffocative  effusion. 

Hie  symptoms  of  acute  fluxion,  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating gases,  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  irritation  of  the  larynx 
md  brondiial  mucous  meml»ane,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent 
ooofffainiT'fitB.  The  hypenemia  to  which  tuberculosis,  cancer  of  the 
:Z^^e  rise.  ^T^most  geaendly  ^ro^^^^oa^  and 
bronchial  hsemoirhage,  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Goflateral  fluxion  to  the  lungs  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  descrip- 
tioQ  whidi  we  shall  present  of  pneumonia,  pleiuitis,  and  pneumothorax. 
Here  a  large  part  of  the  dyspnoea  depends  upon  the  overfilling  of  the 
opflhuies  and  swelling  of  the  vesides,  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  un- 
aflected  by  the  inflammaticMi.  Without  this  complication,  or,  to  speak 
moie  properiy,  if  no  such  condition  arose  when  the  circulation  is  im- 
peded, the  unaffected  vesides  could  better  obtain  their  supply  of  air. 
If  tiie  blood  pressure  be  lessened  by  venesection,  the  collateral  fluxion 
ifiediiced,  the  dyspnoea  often  completdy  disappears,  although  the  chief 
dheaoe  continues  unabated.  When  patients  die  in  the  first  stages  of 
ri*>»www»t^  or  pleuritis,  or  shortly  after  air  has  penetrated  into  the  pleural 
8M^  and  oompressed  the  lung,  they  die  of  collateral  hypersemia  and 
eoDitexal  oedema.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tnos,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  evidence  of  this  form  of  hypersemia, 
ihhoa^  it  is  but  little  appreciated  in  interpreting  the  S3rmptoms. 

Pttsive  hjperaemia  {BltU-^taiiung)^  even  when  imaccompanied  by 
pufanonary  oedema,  creates  greater  dyspnoea  than  fluxion  to  the  lung. 
Patients  with  insuffidence  and  contraction  of  the  mitral,  even  if  they 
hare  no  brondiial  ca(j|nh,  and  when  the  engorgement  does  not  extend 
from  the  alveolar  c^illaries  into  their  anastomoses  so  as  to  produce 
Imefiu^on  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction  of  the  tube, 
usually  suffer  firom  a  very  distressing  shortness  of  breath, 
by  the  slightest  movement    This  is  easily  accounted  for, 
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when  we  reflect  that  in  passive  congestion  (BltU^stauung)  the  dicular 
tion  is  as  much  retarded  as  in  fluxion  it  is  accelerated,  that  in  the  former 
a  double  cause  of  djspnoe  aprevails,  in  the  latter  but  one.  Intense 
djspncea  and  all  the  sjrmptoms  of  pulmonaiy  apoplexy  and  suffocative 
effusion,  which  we  have  described,  are  often  suddenly  and  unexpckstedlj 
added  to  the  constant  shortness  of  breatii  of  disease  of  the  heart  ESor 
sion  into  the  air-vesicles  now  exists  beside  swelling  of  their  walls ;  the 
respiration,  merely  impeded  hitherto,  has  now  become  inadequate.  A 
great  niunber  of  those  who  have  disease  of  the  heart  die  of  acute  passive 
congestion  and  acute  oedema,  without  discoverable  cause  for  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  impediment  to  the  circulation.  In  other  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  inadequate 
respiration,  and  final  death  of  the  patient,  take  place  more  gradually  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  heart 

If,  in  the  course  of  an  asthenic  fever,  whether  it  be  a  sjrmptom  of 
t3rphus  or  of  pysemia,  the  respiration*  should  become  shallow  and  inoom- 
plete,  should  percussion  indicate  a  condensation  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung,  near  the  spinal  column,  should  sputa  be  ejected  more  or  less 
tinged  with  blood,  we  have  to  do  with  an.  obstructive  engorgement  of 
the  lung  with  hypostasis  or  with  its  sequelae. 

It  would  be  tmnatural  and  artificial  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  symptoms  of  hyperaemia  and  of  oedema.  If  a  hypersemia  be  intense, 
oedema  occurs  as  one  of  its  most  important  symptoms.  We  infer  that 
this  normal  and  necessary  result  has  taken  place,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  grade  of  the  djspnoea,  which  never  becomes  so  severe  from  sweUing 
of  the  alveolar  walls  alone,  as  from  oedema.  Almost  universally  where 
hypersemia  has  produced  death,  serum  has  been  found  in  the  air- 
vesicles. 

The  characteristic  sputa  give  a  second  point  for  diagnosis.  Such 
liquid  secretion  is  seldom  or  never  discharged  from  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  expectoration  of  liquid  transparent,  profuse, 
sputum,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood,  if  it  supplant  the  viscid,  scanty 
sputum  of  pneumonia,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  serious  omai. 
Auscultation  also '  gives  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema.  A 
dry  rdUy  that  is  to  say,  a  rdle  which  is  formed  in  viscid  fluid,  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  a  moist  one,  that  is,  from  a  rattle  which  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  a  thin  liquid.  In  the  secretion  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  we  seldom  hear  such  moist  rattling  soimds 
occur  as  those  which  arise  when  the  serous  transudation  of  the  vesicles 
fills  up  the  bronchi  In  other  cases  we  hear  no  respiratory  sound  in 
spots  at  which  the  vesicles  are  filled  up  by  oedema,  and  where  no  air 
can  enter.     Bronchial  breatlung  is  only  to  be  heard  in  rare  instances.* 

*  Bronchial  breathing  takes  place  when  the  yesicles,  filled  with  serum,  do  not 
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Pocoasioii,  finaDj,  wbich  undergoes  no  change  £rom  hjpenemia 
afeoe^  sometinies  indicates  that  oedema  has  supervened  upon  h jperaemia. 
Hie  sound  upon  percussion  when  the  alveolar  walls  have  lost  their  elas- 
lidtj  dirougfa  oedema,  and  are  but  lightl j  stretched  over  their  contents, 
is  sometimes  distinctlj  lympanitia  I£^  however,  all  the  air  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  aiiK^ells  by  ^e  oedema,  and  the  lung  have  become 
Foid  of  air,  the  sound  upon  percussion  becomes  dull  and  flat,  as  with 
ererjr  other  oondensation  of  the  lung.  If  these  manifestations  appear 
in  ihe  dwacteristic  places  for  hypostasis,  we  have  to  do  with  this  form, 
or  with  itssequdas. 

WiHi  regard,  finallj,  to  that  form  of  oedema  of  the  lung  which 
iriseB  in  general  dropsy,  the  appearance  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the 
sabcnfameous  cellular  tissue  and  of  effusions  in  the  serous  cavities  fur- 
nishes the  best  grounds  for  interpretation  of  the  dyspnoea  which  accom- 
panies these  symptoma  Should  serous  sputa,  moist  rattles,  a  tympanitic 
or  doll  sound,  upon  percussion,  supervene,  we  are  warranted  in  regard- 
ing pulmonaiy  oedema  as  their  cause. 

DiAGVOSK. — ^Hyperaemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  if  we  keep  in 
new  the  symptoms  just  described,  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
diseases  of  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  very  difficult  (easy  as  the 
mtter  may  appear  in  the  study)  to  make  a  distinction  at  the  bedside 
between  active  and  passive  hypersemia,  between  fluxion  and  obstruc- 
tion; and,  moreover,  confusion  of  the  two  may  lead  to  the  worst  conse- 
qnencea,  to  mistakes  which  not  imfrequently  threaten  the  Hfe  of  the 
pilienL  Hie  ccmfusion  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  collateral 
inzioii,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  the 
fuatwe  byperaemia,  to  which  enfeebled  heart-action  and  asthenic  fever 
give  rise.  We  so  frequently  notice  the  occurrence  of  passive  pulmonary 
hjpenemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung,  upon  the  final  exhaustion  of  the 
patient,  upon  the  diminution  of  the  pulse,  upon  the  delirium,  and  ^e 
dij  tongue,  that  we  are  apt  also,  in  cases  of  recent  pneumonia,  if  the 
poke  be  small,  and  the  patient  delirious,  to  think  of  passive  hypenemia 
and  of  obstruction  from  commencing  paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  instead 
of  venesection  to  presoibe  wine,  camphor,  and  musk. 

In  treating  of  croupous  pneumonia  we  shall  go  more  fully  into  detail 
vpaa  the  subject  of  pulmonary  fluxion  and  engorgement,  symptoms  of 
liie  utmost  importance  in  that  disease,  and  demanding  especial  considerar 
tioQ  in  its  treatment 

Peoohosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  hypenemia  and  of  oedema  of  the 

eootain  mnj  mir,  but  where,  at  the  same  tune,  the  bronchi,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
deaied  ipot,  are  DCft  lUled  up  bj  the  secretion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  con- 
<fitiQO,  reqnirite  for  bronchial  respiration  (of  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
faOj  while  treating  of  pneiunonia),  is  almost  always  wanting  in  pulmonary  oedema. 
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lung  depends  essentiallj  upon  its  exciting  causes.  Fluxions,  if  they  do 
not  proceed  from  adventitious  productions  in  the  lung,  are  generallj  of 
less  serious  character,  and  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  obstruo- 
tions,  the  causes  of  which  are  usuallj  difficult  to  aUay.  Prognosis  of 
the  various  forms  can  be  derived  firom  the  description  of  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

Tbeatment — IndiccUio  catiscUis, — ^As  increased  action  of  the  heart 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  fluxion  to  the  lung,  and  as,  in  youthful  subjects^ 
habitual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  hjrperaemia  of  the  lung, 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  tuberculosis,  a  r^imen  and  treatment  suitable 
to  such  condition  are  demanded.  Strictly  forbid  the  use  of  spirits,  tea, 
co£fee,  and  order  all  food  or  drink  to  be  allowed  to  cool  somewhat  be- 
fore it  is  taken.  In  like  manner  inexorably  forbid  dancing  and  riding, 
and  other  violent  bodily  exertion,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  r^ular 
and  moderate  exercise.  Shield  the  patient,  as  ^  as  possible,  from.  aQ 
psychical  excitement.  Besides  these  precautionary  measures,  the  lung  is 
to  be  protected  from  injury.  Let  aU  hot  and  smoky  rooms  and  all 
dusty  places  be  avoided,  and  do  not  let  the  patient  inhale  very  cold  air. 
Acidulated  drinks,  lemonade,  cream-of-tartar  water,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  milk  and  whey  treatment  is  especially  suitable  for  such 
cases,  and,  above  all,  the  ^  grape  euro "  of  DUrkheim,  Meran,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  other  places  with  a  mild  dime,  whero  sweet  grapes, 
which  do  not  purge,  aro  cultivated.*  It  merely  hastens  the  end  of 
patients,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  to  romove  them  from  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  home  in  order  to  try  the  grape  or  whey  cure. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  cures  often  do  most  brilliant  service  in  the 
instances  under  discussion,  which  may  not  incorrectly  be  regarded  as 
cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

In  the  collateral  form  of  pulmonary  hyperaemia  the  indicatio  causa- 
lis  coincides  with  the  treatment  of  the  main  disease.  In  obstruction  in 
the  lungs  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met  In  disease  of  the  heart, 
above  all,  in  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  use  of  digitalis  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  palliative  imtil  the  heart's  action  have  become  retard- 
ed. The  weaker  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  in  the  course  of  an 
asthenic  fever,  so  much  the  moro  urgently  are  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ing food  indicated.  In  like  manner  cause  the  position  of  patients  with 
threatening  h3rpostasis  to  be  changed  from  ttime  to  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  settling  of  the  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  bold  venesection  from  a  large 
opening  is  demanded  in  fluxion  to  the  lung,  arising  from  excessive  car> 

*  The  very  fine  sweet  grapes,  which  grow  in  the  better  vineyards  of  my  present 
home,  purge  so  strongly  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  grape-cure.  I  have  seen  a  severe 
diarrhoea  set  in  after  eating  three  to  four  pounds  of  Wurtemberg  grapes. 
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diac  actioii  threatening  life.  The  result  here  is  astonishing.  As  soon 
as  the  Tohime  of  the  blood  has  become  lessened,  the  pressure  diminishes 
in  the  arteries  (as  it  depends  upon  two  forces :  first,  ^e  energy  of  the 
cardiac  contractions;  second,  the  fiilness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart). 
Hie  patients  often  become  able  to  breathe  more  freelj,  even  during  the 
operation,  the  bloody  foam  which  they  were  expectorating  vanishes, 
and  life  may  be  rescued  £rom  the  greatest  danger  by  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  cases  like  these,  however,  which  have  been  called  pulmo- 
nary  apoplexy  {LungenmMctgfluss)^  the  danger  arises  with  such  light- 
ning rapidity,  that  the  physician  usually  arrives  too  late. 

Collateral  fluxion,  also,  when  it  threatens  life,  requires  venesection. 
H^  thereby,  the  force  of  the  heart  be  diminished,  the  pressure,  too,  in 
the  arteries  of  the  hyperaemic  parts  of  the  lung  is  also  reduced,  the 
oipiDaries  are  less  full,  the  transudation  of  serum,  which  was  threatening, 
or  had  already  set  in,  does  not  occur  or  ceases ;  and  here,  too,  we  often 
fee  the  patient  breathe  more  £reely  and  more  deeply,  while  the  blood  is 
jet  flowing  from  the  open  vein.  Since,  however,  in  by  £u*  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  venesection  has  an  imfavorable  effect  upon  the 
main  ^i«A<>»»  by  increasing  the  danger  from  exhaustion  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  these  striking  instantaneous 
resulte,  so  as  to  let  blood  without  necessity,  that  is  to  say,  unless  life 
itself  be  threatened;  but  i^  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  or  pleuritis,  or 
recent  pneumothorax,  with  intense  dyspnoea,  a  moist  rdU  become  audi- 
ble, if  the  sputa  become  serous,  eta,  the  danger  is  imminent;  then 
pay  no  regard  to  the  small  pulse,  or  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  new  reason 
for  bleeding.  The  more  recent  the  case,  so  much  is  collateral  fluxion 
the  more  ea^  of  recognition,  and  so  much  the  more  surely  can  we  rely 
xspcm.  suooessL 

Shoold  symptoms  of  oedema  threaten  in  the  course  of  disease  of  the 
hearty  inmiediate  danger  to  life  may  demand  a  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  tiie  Uood,  and  the  relief  consequent  upon  venesection  usually  satisfies' 
tibe  expectation  which  has  been  entertained.  In  these  cases,  too,  how- 
erer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  restrict  blood-letting  to  the  cases 
of  tiie  most  urgent  necessity.  Persons  with  disease  of  the  heart  do  not 
bear  repeated  venesection  well ;  their  blood,  like  that  of  emphysematous 
peraons,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  after  long  duration  of  the  disease,  is 
poor  in  fibrin  and  albumen,  and  has  great  tendency  to  form  serous 
truiBiidations.  Venesection,  by  diminishing  the  voliune  of  the  blood, 
renden  it  thinner ;  the  original  mass  is  soon  reestablished  by  absorption 
of  liqmd  from  the  tissues  and  from  the  intestines ;  but  the  tendency  to 
droprical  transudation  and  even  to  oedema  of  the  lung  is  aggravated  in 
flus  way. 

Li  the  other  forms  of  hypersemia  of  the  lung  which  we  have  de- 
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scribed,  venesection  is  absolutelj  hurtfiiL  Espedallj  is  tiiis  the  case 
with  hyperasmia  oocuiring  in  asthenic  fevers,  no  matter  how  great  it 
may  be,  and  though  oedema  threaten  lifa  In  these  cases  every  thing 
depends  upon  our  supporting  the  depressed  energy  of  the  heart,  as  by 
this  means  alone  can  its  cavities  be  emptied,  and  blood  flow  away  from 
the  puhnonary  veins.  Blood-letting  weakens  the  energy  of  the  heart 
and  augments  the  danger.  As  the  latter  class  of  cases  are  by  £blc  the 
most  frequent,  as  they  dose  the  scene  in  almost  aU  tedious  and  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  strong  soups,  fiery  wines,  camphor,  musk,  are  much  more 
frequently  indicated  for  h3rper8emia  of  the  lung  than  is  blood-letting. 
The  difficully  of  distinguishing  between  approaching  heart-palsy  and 
collateral  fluxion  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  which,  from  its  great  exu- 
dation, leads  to  intense  fever,  and  at  last  also  to  enfeebled  contractions 
of  the  heart,  has  been  discussed  abova 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  just  spoken  o£^  oedema  of  the  lung 
may  require  the  employment  of  emetics,  for  reasons  already  expla^ied, 
as  soon  as  the  cough  lacks  energy,  and  the  palsied  bronchial 'musdes 
cease  to  aid  in  expelling  the  serous  contents  of  the  bronchi  Should 
the  disdiarge  of  sputa  be  arrested,  should  the  rdles  in  the  chest  be  in- 
creased, even  if  the  patient  cough,  give  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  oopper 
or  ipecacuanha,  with  tartar-emetic,  but  only  when  hope  of  saving  life 
has  not  been  extinguished.  Traube  reoonmiends  the  use  of  acetate  of 
lead — gr.  j  every  hour — and  the  application  of  a  very  large  blister  to 
the  chest,  as  a  very  efficient  mode  of  treating  cedeina  of  the  limg. 

(Edema  of  the  lung,  as  a  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  demands  the 
treatment  of  the  main  disease,  but  here,  too,  in  the  circumstances  alluded 
to,  an  emetic  may  be  indicated. 


HjEmorrhaoes  from  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  blood  is  coughed  up,  the  brondiial 
mucous  membrane  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  but,  as  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage is  almost  always  the  attendant  or  forerunner  of  disease  of  the  lung, 
we  have  preferred  to  treat  of  this  subject  simultaneously  with  that  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  pulmonary  substance. 

Under  the  head  of  haemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  organs,  accord^ 
ingly,  we  shall  discuss :  1.  Bronchial  haemorrhage  (broncho-haemorrahie), 
by  £ur  the  most  frequent  cause  of  haemoptysis  and  pneumorrhagia.  2. 
Scemorrhagic  infarction^  a  haemorrhage  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  and  which  causes  no  destruction.  3.  Pul- 
monary apoplexy  proper^  an  abimdant  haemorrhage  of  the  pulmonary 
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tisBQCy  oaised  bj  rupture  of  some  of  its  laige  vessels,  and  causing  de- 
stnictioii  of  the  lung,  with  the  formation  of  an  apoplectic  cavity. 

HaaiKurliage  from  cavities  and  bleeding  arising  from  the  opening 
of  an  aneurism  into  the  air-passages  are  to  be  treated  of  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BRONCHIAL     HiBMOBBHAGS. 

EnOLOGY. — ^Wound^  and  erosions  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  of 
the  brandiial  mucous  membrane  are  extremely  rare.  Capillary  hsemor- 
ihages  of  the  air-passages,  too,  are  seldom  of  traumatic  origin,  or  due 
to  akxighing  car  ulceration  of  the  membrana  As  a  rule,  haemorrhage 
proceeds  from  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  caused  either  by  overdisten- 
tioD,  or  else  by  a  morbid  delicacy  of  their  walls,  a  result  of  perverted 
nutrition.  The  trifling  capUlary  hsemorrhages  which  occur  in  the  first 
stage  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  in  cases  of  violent  irritation  of  the  air- 
pasBiges,  and  in  the  circulatory  disorder  attending  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  proceed  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  while  in  most  of  the 
baguorrhagea,  in  which  large  quantities  of  blood  are  poured  into  the 
brondii,  to  be  ejected  thence  by  haemoptysis  or  bronchorrhagia  proper, 
tiiey  are  due  to  the  latter  condition. 

Hie  heif  which  has  been  too  Httle  appreciated  hitherto,  that  nearly 
•n  bronchial  hsemonhages  are  mainly  owing  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
TBScalar  waBs — ^to  a  haemorrhagic  diathesis*  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membouie — and  do  not  depend  upon  over-filling  of  the  vessels,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  the  &ct,  not 
only  that  attacks  of  haemoptysis  and  bronchorrhagia  are  not  usually 
preceded  by  bronchial  hyperaemia,  but  that  the  spitting  of  blood  almost 
always  persists,  and,  in  &ct,  often  does  not  assume  an  obstuiate  char- 
acter until  after  ^e  patient  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  so  that  his 
nscular  system  is  considerably  depleted. 

A  tendency  to  abundant  bronchial  haemorrhage — ^to  a  haemorrhagic 
<tiathc8ia,  according  to  the  above  definition — 1.  Is  met  with  in  rare  in- 
rtanoes,  occurring  unexpectedly  in  young  persons,  apparently  in  bloom- 
ing health,  and  of  vigorous  constitution.  In  such  cases,  we  as  yet  have 
afasohitely  no  explanation  of  the  disorder,  which  is  usually  limited  to 
•  the  capillaries  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  and  which  is  oft^n 
fi)Dowed  by  such  sad  results. 

*  We  emploj  this  general  term  merely  to  Bignify  a  morbid  tenderness  of  the  yas- 
cdar  wiDs,  and  not  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood ;  although  we  admit  that  the 
hiter  may  sometimes  so  modify  the  nutritive  state  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  as 
to  impaar  thdr  reristing  power,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 
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2.  Much  more  frequently  we  find  similar  tendency  to  piofiise  axil- 
lary haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  in  young  people,  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  of  delicate  health,  and  having  marked 
weakness  of  constitution.  Such  patients  frequently  have  been  or^^ians 
from  an  early  age,  having  lost  their  parents  by  consumption.  They 
have  suffered  from  rickets,  or  scrofula,  in  infrmcy,  have  often  bled  at  the 
nose,  and  have  rapidly  grown  tall,  without  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
any  corresponding  development  of  the  various  oigans  of  the  body. 
Their  long  bones  are  thin,  their  chest  narrow,  and  even  ih&r  dan 
seems  unusually  delio^te  and  transparent;  ^eir  cheeks  redden  easily, 
and  blue  veins  may  be  traced  over  the  ridge  of  the  nose  and  the  tem- 
ples. One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  remarisable  fr^ 
quence  of  bronchial  haemorrhage  in  persons  of  this  type  to  a  defidenoe 
of  vital  material,  which,  having  been  immoderately  expended  during  the 
maladies  of  childhood,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  has  |m>ved 
insufficient  to  maintam  normal  nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  just  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  bleeding  after 
severe  illness,  tedious  suppuration,  or  great  loss  of  blood,  to  a  kindred 
source  of  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  prindpla  Such  an  hypothesis, 
however,  does  not  explain  why  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  should  first  be 
in  the  nose,  and  afterward  m  the  bronchi,  and  why  haemorrhage  scarcely 
ever  occurs  into  the  brain,  or  into  other  organs,  in  patients  of  this  class. 

3.  There  is  a  great  predisposition  to  capillary  haemorrhage  from  the 
bronchi  in  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  consumption.  The 
frequence  of  abundant  haemorrhage  in  all  stages  of  these  diseases  arises 
partly  because  individuals  who  are  liable  to  such  bronchial  bleeding  are 
equally  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  bleed  does  not  cease  when  the  lungs  become 
affected,  and  partly  because  deposit  of  tubercle  and  chronic  inflammation 
cause  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  to 
become  relaxed,  so  that  the  capillaries  which  are  imbedded  in  the  relaxed 
tissues  (now  no  longer  capable  of  resisting  their  undue  dilatation)  suffer 
excessive  distention  and  attenuation  of  their  walls,  whereby  they  be- 
come more  easy  of  rupture. 

Finally,  coalescent  masses  of  tubercle  and  centres  of  inflammation, 
by  compression  of  vessels,  give  rise  to  fluxionary  and  obstructive  hyper- 
aemia,  by  which  rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  frivored. 

Prejudice  in  frivor  of  the  narrow  views  of  JLaenn^c  and  a  belief  in 
the  ancient  Hippocratic  theorem,  JE^i  ainuUos  emeto  phthoe  kai  tou 
puou  kcU/iarsis  anOj  have  seriously  biased  the  judgment  of  physicians  as 
to  the  relation  between  bronchial  bleeding  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  have  given  rise  to  extravagant  and  erroneous  ideas.  Many  physi- 
cians do  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  brisk  haemoptysis  as  a  sure  sign  of  in- 
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dpient,  or  even  of  established  tuberculosis,  although  the  patient  maj 
piesent  no  s]rmptom8|  either  subjective  or  objective,  of  disease  of  the 
loDga,  and  when,  soon  after  the  occnrr^ioe  of  luemoptysis,  signs  of  con- 
smnpliaii  have  arisen,  they  oonfidently  assume  that  ^e  bleeding  has 
been  cansed  bj  the  presence  of  tuberde,  or  by  the  process  of  its  deposit 
inOehmga. 

I  must  earnestly  protest  against  this  opinion,  as  altogether  unwar- 
lanted,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient  Cases  undoubtedly 
oceor,  in  which  tubercles  and  inflammatory  processes  form  in  the  lungs, 
in  a  manner  so  latent  that  no  tokens  of  the  disease  are  manifested  by 
the  iDdividoal  affected,  until  he  is  suddenly  attacked  by  a  fit  of  hsemor- 
iliage.     Sudi  instances,  however,  are  exoeptionaL 

In  the  Tery  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  ^e  first  attack  of  hse- 
moptysis  has  not  been  preceded  by  either  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other 
flign  of  pulmonary  disorder,  the  lungs  are  firee,  and  by  no  means  the 
seat  of  tubecinilar  deposit,  at  the  commencement  of  the  bleeding. 

it  18  true  that  such  subjects  rarely  die  of  haemorrhage,  so  that  we  do 
not  often  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  condition />a^  mortem. 
However,  if  ¥re  ooUate  the  reports  scattered  through  our  literature  and 
oompare  their  statements,  we  shall  assure  ourselves  that  they  substan- 
tiate the  correctness  of  the  above  remarics.  I  have  repeatedly  £Euled  to 
taadpati-mortem  traces  of  pulmonary  tuberde,  or  of  any  other  destruo- 
Hwe  disorder  in  the  lungs  of  individuals  who  have  died  suddenly  of 
poeamarrhagia,  while  in  enjoyment  of  apparent  health. 

Hist  bronchial  haemorrhage  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an  event,  where 
there  is  no  grave  disease  of  the  lungs,  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  tol- 
erably numerous  cases  in  which  persons,  after  suffering  one  or  more 
of  pneumorrhagia,  r^ain  their  health  completely,  and  indeed 
five  to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  death  present  no  discoverable 
of  extinct  tuberculosis  in  their  lungs. 

That  brondiial  haemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  should  precede  the  disease  of 
the  hmg,  in  the  cases  where  the  initial  signs  of  consumption  follow  im- 
mediately upon  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  is  also  strongly  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  theories  of  liCtenneCy  to  which,  nevertheless,  most  modem 
phjaciatts  adhere  without  question.  According  to  Laennec^s  view, 
Acre  is  bat  one  kind  of  consumption — ^tubercular  consumption.  ^  As 
brondiial  haemorrhage  can  never  produce  a  deposit  of  tuberde,  all  genetic 
ooanection  between  such  haemorrhage  and  the  consumption  must  be 
denied  abeolutdy.  Hence,  where  the  first  symptoms  of  consumption 
fcOow  dose  upon  a  haemoptysis  or  pneumorrhagia,  we  may  assume 
confidently  that  the  tubercular  deposit  has  formed  cither  simultaneously 
widi  or  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding."  Such  argument, 
Aougfa  logical,  is  fallacious,  because  based  upon  the  erroneous  hypoth- 
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esis  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  always  arises  from  tubercular  de- 
posit Unbiassed  and  careful  observation  of  patients,  who,  without 
warning  and  often  in  the  midst  of  exuberant  health,  hare  been  attacked 
b J  pneumorrhagia  or  hsemoptjsis,  and  who,  without  rallying,  have  per- 
ished in  a  few  months  of  a  phthisis  florida,  a  **  galloping  oonsumptioii,'' 
has  taught  me  that  such  patients  scarcely  ever  succumb  to  a  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  that  they  usually  die  of  a  form  of 
consumption  as  yet  but  little  thought  o£^  and  of  which  bronchial  hsBmor- 
rhage  is  the  inunediate  cause,  iMenneo  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
When,  after  a  bronchial  hsemorrhage,  coagulated  blood  is  retained  in 
air-vesicles  and  bronchi,  its  irritating  effect  is  quite  as  great  upon  sur- 
roimding  parts  as  is  that  of  a  thrombus  or  coagulum  within  a  vein  iqx>n 
the  vascular  tissues.    - 

The  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  arismg  from  such  a  source  may  result  in 
various  ways.  (See  below.)  A  very  common  consequence  is,  that  both 
dot  and  inflamed  pulmonary  tissue  undergo  a  caseous  metamcnrphosis, 
with  subsequent  decay.  These  pathological  and  anatomical  processes 
agree  closely  with  the  type  which  consumption  assumes  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  a  bronchial  haemorrhage  in  an  individual  previously  vig- 
orous and  healthy,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  bronchial  hsemorrhages  which  occur 
in  an  established  case  of  consumption  also  cause  chronic  pneumonia 
and  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 
The  &ct  that  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  in  the  course  of  a  pneu- 
monia is  a  serious  event,  and  that  the  disease  often  rapidly  grows  worse 
immediately  afterward,  is  generally  admitted  hy  physicians,  although, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  been  fEiIsely  interpreted;  it  being  a  common  supposition 
(but  one  which  is  rarely  the  true  one)  that  fresh  tubercles  have  formed, 
which,  by  some,  are  thought  to  have  caused  the  haemorrhage,  and  by 
others  to  have  accelerated  the  consumption. 

As  my  opinions  regarding  the  relations  between  bronchial  haemor- 
rhage and  pulmonary  consumption  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
prevailing  views  upon  this  subject,  I  propose  briefly  to  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

1.  Bronchial  haemorrhage  occurs  oftener  than  is  generally  believed, 
in  persons  who  are  not  consumptive  at  the  time  of  the  bleeding,  and 
who  never  become  so. 

2.  Copious  bronchial  haemorrhage  frequentiy  precedes  consumption, 
there  being,  however,  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
haemorrhage  and  the  pulmonary  disease.  Here  both  events  spring  from 
the  same  som-ce — from  a  common  predisposition  on  part  of  the  patient 
both  to  consmnption  and  to  bleeding. 

3.  Bronchial  bleeding  may  precede  the  development  of  consump- 
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tioD  as  its  cftuse^  the  haemonliage  leading  to  chronic  inflammation  and 
deslmctioii  of  the  lung. 

4.  Haemorrliage  from  the  bronchi  occurs  in  the  course  of  established 
ooQBoniptioo  more  frequently  than  it  precedes  it  It  sometimes,  although 
larely,  appears  where  the  disease  is  as  jet  latent 

&  When  biondual  haemorrhage  takes  place  during  the  course  of 
ooosamption,  it  may  acoderate  the  htel  issue  of  the  disease,  by  causmg 
chropio  dcssiiuctive  inflammatioii. 

AxATOiooAL  Afpxasakgbs. — ^Upon  p&at-mxyrtem  examination  of 
tfaooe  who  have  died  of  bleeding  from  the  bronchi,  the  air-passages  are 
foond  more  or  less  extensively  and  completely  filled  up  with  masses  of 
dotted  blood.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  uniform  dark- 
red  stain,  from  ^fusion  of  blood  into  its  tissues,  and  it  is  swollen,  re- 
laxed, and  bleeds  upon  presBore.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  capillaries  seem  to  have  been  discharged,  the  mucous 
membrane  presenting  a  pale  and  bloodless  appearance.  The  soim>e  of 
bleeding  is  never  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  or  ulcerar 
tive  lesion. 

The  lungs,  at  points  where  the  blood  has  descended  into  the  air* 
vesicles,  are  heavier,  denser,  and  more  or  less  reddened.  If  the  bronchi 
remain  filled  with  their  bloody  contents,  escape  of  air  from  the  air-cells 
is  prevented,  and  the  lungs  remain  inflated  when  the  chest  is  opened. 
Where  death  has  been  caused  by  haemorrhage,  there  is  extreme  anagmia 
of  an  cngans. 

In  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  some  time  after  the  haemor- 
rhage has  ceased,  either  no  trace  whatever  of  the  former  bleeding  is 
foond  in  the  limgs — and,  indeed,  this  is  most  conmionly  the  case— or 
else  the  signs  are  found  of  chronic  inflammation  in  its  different  stages, 
whidi,  however,  is  never  to  be  ascribed  to  the  haemorrhage,  unless  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  broken-down  blood-dots,  in  a  state  of  Oatty 
degeneration,  be  also  foimd  in  the  bronchi.  I  have  published  a  case 
from  my  dinique,  in  which  the  post-mortem  appearances  exhibited  the 
entire  process,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  which  coagula,  bearing  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  old  thrombosis  of  the  veins,*  were  found  in  the 
hrondii. 

Symptoms  and  Coubss. — ^The  admixture  of  small  quantities  of 
Uood  in  catarrhal  expectoration — occurring  in  the  form  of  minute 
streaks  traversing  the  mass — ^is  a  very  common  and  quite  harmless 
symptom.  The  expectoration  of  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  blood — 
either  pure  or  mingled  with  bloody  mucus — ^which  sometimes  follows 
upon  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors,  or  after  other  severe  irritation  of 

*  **  Upon  the  relation  of  bronchial  and  palmonarj  haemorrha^  to  pulmonarr  con- 
•omption.'*    Inaugural  dissertation  of  Doctor  Burger.    Tubingen,  1864. 
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the  air-passages,  and  is  of  still  more  £requent  ocxnirrenoe  in  disease  of 
the  heart,  from  obstructive  hypersemia,  seldom  results  seriously,  and 
rarelj  imperils  the  patient's  life. 

Very  profuse  haemorrhages,  of  a  yeiy  different  nature,  often  arise 
from  a  morbid  inabilitj  of  the  capillaiy  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  contents,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  usually  allude,  when  we  em- 
ploy the  terms  ^'spitting  of  blood"  (haemoptysis)  and  ^^ bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel "  (pneumorrhagia).  In  -such  cases  an  observant  physician 
may  long  foretell  the  occurrence  of  a  haemorrhage  in  patients  of  the 
constitutional  habit  above  described,  especially  if  they  have  often  bled 
at  the  nose,  and  have  suffered  now  and  then  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  oppression  of  breathing.  It  is  but  occasionally,  however, 
that  the  attack  itself  is  preceded  by  warning  sjrmptoms  or  by  sensations 
of  constriction  of  the  chest.  Far  more  oonunonly  the  long-dreaded 
haemorrhage  sets  in  suddenly.  The  patient  feels  as  though  a  warm 
liquid  wqre  oozing  up  from  beneath  the  sternum ;  be  perceives  a  strange 
sweetish  taste  in  his  mouth,  and,  upon  attempting  to  dear  the  throat, 
finds  that  he  expectorates  pure  blood  or  bloody  mucus, — ^^  that  he  is 
raising  blood."  Such  a  discovery  generally  has  a  very  depressing 
effect,  even  upon  individuals  of  the  utmost  courage.  The  saying  of 
Mephistopheles,  '^  Blood  is  a  quite  peculiar  juice,"  stands  out  here  in 
its  full  reality.  Though  the  bleeding  may  have  been  trifling,  yet  we 
often  find  the  patient  tremulous,  pale,  and  almost  fronting.  Soon  after 
^'  raising "  the  first  blood,  a  sense  of  titillation  induces  inclination  to 
cough.  Coarse,  moist  rdles  and  a  gurgling  soimd  are  audible  in  the 
chest ;  a  short,  full,  loose  cough  follows,  and  frothy,  bright-red  blood 
gushes  from  the  mouth,  and  often,  too,  from  the  nose.  Short  pauses 
intervene  between  the  coughing-fits,  during  which  more  blood  seems  to 
be  escaping  and  collecting  in  the  tubes,  and,  in  this  manner,  laige  quan- 
tities of  it  are  often  ejected  in  a  short  time.  (The  quantity  of  blood 
lost  may  vary  fix)m  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  pound  or  more.)  The  attack 
may  subside  in  course  of  half  an  hour,  sometimes  sooner;  at  times  not 
for  several  horns.  The  mucus  continues  to  retain  a  bloody  stain,  or  is 
mixed  with  blood,  but  the  blood  is  no  longer  pure.  Attacks  of  haemop- 
tysis are  rarely  solitary,  however.  They  almost  always  recur  in  course 
of  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  the  next  day  "  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
treatment ! "  Indeed,  the  attacks  are  generally  repeated  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  a  week,  until  at  length  the  patient,  who  has  grown 
pale  and  feeble,  obtains  a  respite  from  his  haemorrhage,  which  may  last 
for  months  or  even  years. 

In  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  most  others,  the  course  of  bronchial 
haemorrhage  is  singularly  uniform,  whether  it  occur  in  consumption,  or 
attack  persons  whose  lungs  are  exempt  from  tubercle  or  any  otiier 
known  disease. 
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Veiyiaieljis  fife  diiectlj  endangered.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  patients  nearly  always  survive  the  attack,  in 
qute  of  intense  prostration^  tendency  to  syncope,  and  other  signs  of  im- 
peodiDg  dissolution.  Death  from  bronchial  obstruction  and  impeded 
leqpiration  is  somewhat  more  common  than  death  from  haemorrhage. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  gives  negative  results,  with  the  excep- 
iioQ  o€  a  few  coarse,  moist  rdles;  and  it  is  both  useless  and  imprudent 
to  agitate  the  patient  by  constant  and  inconsiderate  percussion  and 
anKoItatioD.  If  blood  enough  pass  into  the  vesicles  to  expel  the  air 
from  any  coosideiable  portion  of  the  lung,  the  percussion-sound  over 
that  point  is  flat  and  dull,  and  the  tespiratory  murmur  either  feeble  and 
indisdnct^  or  else  bronchiaL 

In  many  cases  the  patients,  after  expectorating  small  masses  of 
bloody  mucus,  and  of  clotted  blood,  for  a  while,  recover  rapidly.  If 
Uood  have  lodged  in  a  bronchus,  so  as  to  dose  it  and  render  it  imper- 
meaMe  to  air,  its  color  is  no  longer  bright  red,  but  grows  dark,  indin- 
ii^to  black. 

In  most  patients,  and  even  in  those  who  soon  regain  their  health 
after  **  a  luemorrfaage,^  by  attentive  observation,  during  ^e  few  days 
immediately  following  the  bleeding,  we  shall  discover  a  more  or  less 
violent  inflammatory  oondition  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  I  at  least,  ever 
since  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  this  consecutive 
pleuro-pneumonia,  have  almost  always  succeeded,  two  or  three  days  after 
an  haesnoptysis^  in  finding  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  increase  in 
the  fr^uenoe  of  the  puls^Bponstitutional  disturbance,  and  lancinating 
of  more  or  less  seventy  in  the  sides  of  the  chest     Moreover,  I 


have  frequently  found  a  slight  dulness,  or  a  friction  sound,  with  sub- 
crepitant  rdles.  Even  in  cases  where  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
anoe  the  haemonhage,  I  have  usually  been  able  to  discover,  by  careful 
examination,  that)  inunediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding, 
sympimua,  more  or  less  distinct,  had  arisen,  of  inflammation  of  the  res- 
pintoiy  oigansL  I  cannot  comprehend  why  these  sequeke  of  bronchial 
hgmoiiliage,  which  are  almost  constant,  should  hitherto  have  attracted 
so  fitlle  attention,  and  why  they  are  hardly  anywhere  mentioned  in 
books  oo  the  subject 

Hie  most  frequent  termination  by  frr,  of  this  consecutive  inflamma- 
tioD,  is  refobdian.  The  qrmptoms  often  vanish  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
patient  becomes  completely  convalescent 

In  other  instances  the  elevation  of  -temperature  and  increased  fre- 
qneooe  of  pulse  continue.  The  general  health  is  also  influenced  by  the 
penisteooe  of  the  fever.  The  pain  in  the  chest,  too,  continues  in  a  mild 
fam,  and  is  generally  ascribed,  by  the  patient,  to  rheumatism.  The 
respintiofi  remaiiis  hurried,  and  the  patient  coughs,  expectorating  a 
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muco-purulent  sputum.  If^  besides  these  signs,  we  find  dulness  upon 
percussion  at  some  point  in  the  chest,  the  respiratoiy  munmir  feeble,  or 
indistinct,  if  the  patient  manifestly  be  growing  thinner  and  more  miser- 
able, we  shall  have  very  strong  reason  to  fear  that  a  destructive  process 
has  been  set  up  in  the  lung,  and  that  the  patient  will  die  of  phthisis; 
nevertheless,  all  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  In  many  cases,  after  a 
few  weeks,  the  fever,  the  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  the  cough,  and  the  expec- 
toration, all  subside,  the  patient ''  feels  as  though  he  had  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness."  His  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete.  Physical  exam- 
ination shows  a  depressed  spot  in  the  thorax,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  percussion  is  somewhat  deadened  and  flat,  while  the  respiratoiy 
murmur  is  enfeebled.  The  pneumonia  has  resulted  in  wasting  and  con- 
traction of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  limg.  In  the  dissertation  before 
referred  to,  two  cases  of  this  kind  (one  of  which  concerned  a  former 
assistant  of  mine)  are  carefully  detailed,  and,  since  then,  I  have  asoei^ 
tained,  by  a  large  number  of  observations,  that  such  a  result  is  a  very 
common  one. 

If  a  chronic  pneumonia,  proceeding  from  profuse  bronchial  hsemor- 
rhag^,  do  not  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  if  the  patient,  on  the  contraiy, 
fail  more  and  more  under  the  effect  of  intense  fever  with  evening  exa- 
cerbations, and  profuse  night-sweats ;  if  the  sputa  become  more  copious 
'and  purulent ;  if  phjrsical  evidence  of  the  formation  of  caverns  arise,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  chronic  pneumonia  has  terminated  in  cheesy  met" 
amcyrphosia  and  disintegrcUion  of  the  it^lamed  pulmonary  tissue, 

I  may  finally  repeat  that  persons,  wh^have  suffered  a  severe  haem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  followed  by 
any  ill  effects,  and  although  they  may  have  recovered  from  it  entirely, 
are,  nevertheless,  in  danger  of  dying,  sooner  or  later,  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  or  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Diagnosis. — Haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi,  not  unfrequently,  is 
confounded  with  epistaxis,  particularly  if  the  latter  proceed  from  the 
posterior  nares,  or  if  the  patient  lie  upon  his  back  during  the  bleeding. 
Here  the  blood  flowing  into  the  pharynx  reaches  the  larynx,  and  is  then 
frecjuently  coughed  and  hawked  up,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient 
and  his  relatives.  Long  before  the  physician  makes  his  appearance,  the 
regulation  doses  of  salt  and  vinegar  have  been  administered,  and  it  is  of 
importance,  in  order  that  he  be  not  deceived  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  consternation,  that  he  should  deliberately  inspect  nose,  gums, 
and  palate,  and  inform  himself  precisely  whether  the  patient  have  not 
bled  at  the  nose  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  distinction  between  hsemoptysls  and  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  may  also  have  its  difiiculties,  particularly  if  we  have  to  decide 
upon  the  source  of  a  haemorrhage  which  has  taken  place  years  befbrOt 
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In  hseiuopiysi8|  the  initation  of  the  cough  often  provokes  retching  and 
vaautxDgj  or  the  blood  maj  be  swallowed,  and  afterward  thrown  up. 
Caavasdjj  violent  haem&temesis  is  almost  always  attended  by  cough- 
ing, small  quantities  of  Uood  getting  into  the  laiynx ;  hence,  the  pa- 
tientB  are  not  always  able  to  tell,  exactly,  whether  they  have  coughed 
up  tiie  Uood  or  vomited  it  up.  In  treating  of  haemorrhage  of  the 
gtomarfi,  we  shall  enlarge  more  fiilly  upon  the  distinction  between  tthe 
two  conditions,  and  merely  remaric,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  inquire 
whether  the  oough  have  been  followed  by  vomiting,  or  the  vomiting  by 
ooogh ;  secondly,  that  we  must  accurately  ascertain  whether  cardialgic 
distieas  have  preceded  the  gush  of  blood  or  not ;  thirdly,  examine  care- 
fUDy  as  to  whether  the  bleeding  have  been  followed  by  black,  tar-like 
itooh,  or  whether  the  patient  have  voided  mucus  tinged  with  blood  for 
a  few  days  after  the  attadc  If,  moreover,  we  have  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  blood  whidi  has  been  discharged,  that  from  the  air-passages 
it  OBuaDy  bright  red,  frothy,  with  alkaline  reaction.  Should  a  clot  form, 
it  will  be  soft,  and  specifically  light,  as  it  contains  bubbles  of  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  blood  which  has  been  vomited  is  dark,  and  even  black, 
eiwyting  where  a  great  artery  of  the  stomach  has  been  eroded.  It  is 
not  mixed  with  air-bubUes,  but  contains  remains  of  food ;  its  reaction 
it  anaDy  add,  and  the  dot,  if  it  forms  one,  is  firm  and  heavy. 

We  have  now  to  add  a  few  words  r^arding  the  distinction  of  haem- 
of  the  bronchial  capillaries  from  the  bleeding  arising  from  a 
in  the  tissue  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  which  traverse  tiie  walls 
of  a  cavily.  It  is  admitted,  by  some  authors,  that  a  haemorrhage  of 
"M?'V*^  degree,  a  haemoptysis,  proceeds  gei^rally  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  that  all  profiise  bleeding,  amoimting  to  a 
pQeamonhagia,  innings  from  rupture,  or  erosion  of  larger  vessels.  So 
ooQvinced  are  they  of  the  justness  of  this  view,  that  they  assume  that 
my  one  who  has  had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  be  he  never  so  healthy  in 
^ipearance,  has  cavities  in  his  lungs,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  ob- 
servation. The  objection,  that  so  large  an  effusion  of  blood  cannot  pos- 
mblj  flow  from  the  bronchial  capillaries,  is  untenable ;  since  capillary 
hguMMibages  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  often  so  profuse  as 
to  endanger  life,  and  a  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchi  of  equal  activity, 
if  it  flow  from  a  suffidentiy  large  sur&ce,  may  very  easily  yield  so  much 
blood  as  to  fully  warrant  appUcation  to  it  of  the  term  ^'bursting  a 
blood-vessel,^  instead  of  *'  raising  blood.^'  Moreover,  many  people  who 
have  spit  blood  are  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  talk  of  "  gushes  of 
hkxxl,''  and  of  ^coughing  up  blood  by  the  pint,^'  while  the  actual 
amount  lost  has  not  been  nearly  so  large.  Besides,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  there  should  be  undiscovered  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  all  per- 
who  have  suffered  from  severe  and  profuse  bleeding  from  the  air- 
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passages,  but  who,  in  other  respects,  seem  to  be  in  good  health ;  and  it 
would  be  very  extraordinary  if  haemorrhage  from  small,  latent  cavities 
were  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  oocurrenoe  than  from  hrge  and 
recognizable  ones.  But  we  have  direct  proof  that  the  blood  lost  in 
pnemnorrhagia  does  not  come  from  a  large  vessel ;  at  all  events,  not 
from  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  According  to  the  classical  pic- 
ture of  Rokitatisky^  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  a  nde, 
soon  become  obUterated  in  the  various  forms  of  consomptioo.  Some- 
times, however,  they  become  perforated  by  erosion,  or  suffer  rupture. 
In  them  runs  the  most  venous  and  darkest  biood  of  the  entire  body. 
Now,  in  almost  every  case,  not  only  of  haemoptyas,  but  of  pneumor- 
rhagia,  the  blood  is  of  a  remarkably  brighiHred  color,  so  that,  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  haemoptysis  and  haematemesis,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  light  color  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  lungs  and  air- 
passages.  (See  above.)  It  is  only  when  large  quantities  of  dark  blood 
are  ejected,  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  a  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  has  become  eroded  or  ruptured.  A  striking  example 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  dinique,  and  has  been  made  public  {see 
Burger^ s  treatise).  Such  accidents,  however,  are  extraordinarily  rare,  in 
comparison  with  the  frequence  of  haemorrhages  of  bright-red  blood. 
This  bright-red  blood  can  only  come  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  frx)m  a  branch  of  the  bronchial  artery  or 
of  the  pulmonary  vein.  , 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis,  as  regards  immediate  danger  to  life,  is, 
as  we  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  fovorable,  in  spite  of  the  alarming 
character  of  the  symptomiL  The  prognosis,  however,  as  to  complete  re- 
covery, is  exceedingly  bad.  The  slighter  the  provocation,  the  less  ap- 
parent the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage,  so  much  the  graver  is  the  omen. 
The  prognosis  is  better  when  rupture  of  the  capillaries  has  been  caused 
by  excessive  hj^peraertiia,  due  to  direct  injuries,  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  or  other  serious  irritants,  provided  that  the  irritation  thus  set  up 
can  be  allayed.  Suppressed  menstruation  and  repressed  haemorrhoids 
can  only  be  counted  among  these  causes  with  extreme  reserve,  much  as 
the  patients  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  their  blood-spitting  to  such 
anomalies,  and  readily  as  they  may  become  satisfied,  when  the  physician 
partakes  in  their  beliefl  Absence  of  the  menses  is  much  more  often  the 
consequence  of  the  disease  than  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  same  holds  good 
for  any  haemorrhoidal  bleeding  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the 
attack,  and  which  has  ceased  during  or  immediately  after  it. 

Treatment — Indicatio  Causalis, — ^If  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  play  a  material  part  in  the  origin  of  a  bron* 
chial  haemorrhage,  or  if  it  be  attributable  solely  to  increased  lateral  pres- 
sure upon  the  capillary  walls  from  withiil,  the  indicatio  causalis  may,  in 
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soA  cases,  but  only  in  such  cases,  demand  venesection.  In  most  cases, 
kteial  pressure  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  bleeding.  It  does  not 
oeaae^  though  the  pressure  be  relieved,  the  vessels  empty,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  almost  dead  from  haemorrhage.  Let  us  but  call  to  mind  those 
waxy,  pallid  sufferers  from  epistaxis,  whose  nostrils  we  often  have  to 
tampon,  in  <»rder  to  master  the  bleeding,*  and  our  lancet  will  stay  in  its 
case  as  long  as  the  heart's  action  is  moderate.  Indeed,  we  must  restrict 
bloodletting  to  cases  where,  in  spite  of  the  bronchial  haemorrhage,  there 
is  a  persistent  and  alarming  hypersemia  of  the  limg. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  delicacy  and  thinness 
of  the  capillary  walls,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  bronchial  bleeding, 
we  aie  foroed  to  admit,  that  the  indicatio  causalis  cannot  generally  be 
met — tiiat  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  combat  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  by 
any  fatiooally  specific  means.  At  all  events,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  after 
luemopt^sis  has  set  in,  to  effect  any  rapid  change  in  the  abnormal  state 
of  tibe  capillary  walL  It  is  preferable,  in  dealing  with  patients  threat- 
ened with  this  affection,  or  who  have  already  suffered  an  attack,  to  pre- 
serve them  with  peculiar  care  from  all  hurtful  agents  which  could  injure 
their  nutritive  condition.  We  should  order  simple,  imexdting,  nourish- 
ing food ;  moderate  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  should  carefully 
regokte  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  should  prohibit  all  excess  in  bciccho 
ei  venertj  and  enjoin  avoidance  of  mental  excitement.  Where  there  is 
a  ded^d  want  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  the  exhibition  of  the 
ndlder  p:eparations  of  iron,  the  employment  of  Pynnont-water,  or  that 
of  Dribuig  or  Imnau,  are  to  be  recommended,  and  the  neglect  of  these 
measures  is  a  gross  blunder. 

the  indiecUio  marbij  above  all  things,  demands  a  cautious  r^imen. 
We  flliould,  in  the  first  place,  seek  to  calm  the  spirits  of  the  patient, 
whidi  are  alwajrs  much  excited ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  attacks  are  al- 
most always  repeated  several  times,  it  is  well  to  save  him  from  further 
agitation,  by  straightway  informing  him  that  there  is  more  blood  to 
oome,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  absolutely  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  bleeding  to  death.  Indeed,  we  are  certainly  warranted  here 
in  deceiving  the  patient,  by  affecting  to  make  Hght  of  the  affidr,  and 
even  to  represent  the  haemorrhage  as  a  salutary  process.*^ 

With  a  litdc  tact,  the  physidan  may  leave  his  patient  in  a  state  of 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  whom  he  has  found  in  the  most  painful  un- 
easiness— a  success  of  no  slight  importance.  Take  care  that  the  cham- 
ber be  cool ;  forbid  all  hot  drinks,  and  let  sdl  food  be  eaten  cold.  In- 
terdict an  conversation,  and  make  the  patient  stoutly  resist  the  provoca- 
tion to  cough.     Coughing  in  haemoptysis  is  quite  as  hurtful  as  is  snuf- 

*  I  bete  call  to  mind  the  effect  of  conjoration  and  penance  on  the  spirits,  and  in- 
direetl  J  upon  hsmorrhagc. 
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fling  and  wiping  the  nose  in  epi8taxi&  Finally,  remoTe  all  portions  of 
the  dotliing  which  press  upon  and  confine  the  chest,  and  cause  the 
patient  to  assume  a  half-sitting  posture  in  bed.  The  most  powerful 
means  of  combating  the  bleeding  is  the  use  of  cold.  We  apply  this 
in  the  form  of  cold  compresses,  and,  when  ^e  bleeding  is  very  severe, 
in  the  shape  of  frozen  compresses.* 

In  addition  to  this,  let  him  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice,  or  give 
small  doses  of  ice-water ;  or  we  may  apply  the  cold  in  the  form  of  clys- 
ters, to  which,  from  time  immemorial,  a  little  vinegar  has  always  been 
added.  Besides  cold,  a  nimiber  of  substances  have  the  reputation  of  ar- 
resting haemorrhage  without  our  being  able,  physiologically,  to  explain 
how  they  act  Under  this  head,  before  all  others,  come  two  remedies : 
common  salt,  and  the  acids,  which,  curiously  enough,  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess, occasion  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  a  bad  nutritive  state  of  the 
capillaries,  and  lead  to  haemorrhage.  However  this  may  be,  we  must 
make  the  patient  swallow  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  finely-powdered,  dry 
salt  Sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  acids,  are  still  more  preferable,  especial- 
ly the  elixir  addum  Halleri,  of  which  we  give  ten  drops  every  two 
hours,  mixed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  series  of  other  haemos- 
tatic remedies  follow  these,  which  are  not  of  such  generally  acknowl- 
edged efficacy  as  the  adds,  and  which,  being  less  innocent,  are  therefore 
less  highly  esteemed.  Among  these  is  acetate  of  lead,  of  which  the 
English  physicians  maintain  that,  for  internal  haemorrhage,  there  b 
^'  nullum  simile  aut  secundum."  Next  come  secale  comutum,  oleum 
terebinthinae,  balsam  copaivae,  ratanhy,  and  other  medicines. 

Wunderlich  particularly  recommends  the  exhibition  of  secale  comu- 
tum, in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  until  a  prickling  and  numb  sensa- 
tion in  the  fingers  sets  in.  A  formula,  much  in  use  in  very  obstinate  hae- 
moptysis, is — ]^.  Balsam  copaiv.,  S3rrup  balsam,  aquae  menth.  piper,  spirit 
vini  rectif  &a  |  j  ;  spirit  ether  nitrid  3  ss ;  tn.  S.  3  ij  every  two  to  four 
hours.  These  various  drugs  are  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  very  danger- 
ous cases,  and  we  should  not  forget  how  impotent  all  these  stj'ptics  are 
in  severe  bleeding  of  the  nose,  where,  moreover,  we  are  able  to  apply 
them  directly  to  the  bleeding  point  Latterly,  inhalations  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sesquichlorate  of  iron  (3j  to  3  ss  with  §  vj)  has  been  recom- 
mended as  exceedingly  serviceable  against  haemoptysis.  The  most 
alarming  haemorrhages  are  said  to  have  been  arrested,  by  this  means,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  minutes.  My  own  experience  does  not  con- 
firm this  recommendation.  The  narcotics  should  be  employed  freely. 
The  more  restless  the  patient,  the  more  violent  his  cough,  so  much  the 

*  Fill  a  tin  or  copper  warming-pan  with  ice,  salt,  and  water,  then  lay  it  upon  a 
well-squeezed  wet  compress,  the  moisture  of  which  soon  freezes.  These  compresses 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  heavy  bladders  of  ice. 
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more  boldly  should  we  order  opiunu  Let  a  Dover's  powder  be  taken 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  an  emulsion,  with  half  a  drachm  of  lauda* 
num,  or  half  a  grain  of  morphine. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

FTUffONABT    H.S1IORBHAOB    WITHOUT    LACERATION    OF    THE    PABEN- 
CHTXA — HJSMOEBHAGIC  INFASCmON — METASTASIS  TO  THE  LUNGS. 

In  former  editions  of  mj  text-book  I  have  treated  of  pulmonary 
luEUMMibagic  infisoction,  which  occurs  £rom  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
80-caIled  metastatic  in£uction  in  separate  chapters,  since,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ccHnplete  identity  in  their  essential  anatomical  lesions,  the  differ- 
ence in  their  extent  and  seat,  and,  above  all,  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  originate,  seemed  to  me  to  demand  it  But  from  an  opinion  of  JRoki- 
tansky,  from  an  excellent  essay  by  Gerhardty  and  especially  owing  to  a 
of  observations  of  my  own,  published  in  the  dissertation  of  Doctor 
^^  I  have  become  satisfied  that  my  former  views  were  erroneous ; 
tiiat  the  variations  in  magnitude  and  in  the  seat  (neither  of  which  are 
t)  constitute  no  real  difference,  and  that  the  modes  of  origin  of 
;ic  infiurction  in  heart-disease,  and  of  that  of  metastatic  infarc- 
taoQ  from  thromboas  of  a  vein,  or  from  external  supptiration,  or  sanious 
nkserataon,  are  identicaL 

EhnOLOGT. — ^Hasmorrhagic  infieurction  consists  in  a  capillary  hasmor- 
riiage^  confined  to  a  small  and  sharply-defined  section  of  the  lung,  and 
often  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  single  lobule.  The  blood  is  effused, 
partly  within  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi,  and  partly 
fies  in  their  interstices  between  the  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  by  which  the 
airodb  are  entwined.  The  haemorrhage  does  not  produce  laceration 
of  the  lung'mibstance.  The  abrupt  boundary  of  a  haemorrhagic  infeurcdon 
is  cansed  by  the  hct  that  the  bleeding  only  comes  from  the  capillaries 
pertuning  to  a  single  twig  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  range  of  the 
Gtpflkiy  system  of  an  artery  depends  upon  its  size ;  hence  haemorrhagic 
infiunctioDS  which  arise  within  the  capillary  limit  of  a  laige  branch  of  the 
pnfanonary  artery  are  hr  more  extensive  than  one  which  forms  about  a 
■naDer  twig.  As  the  main  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  enter  the 
nx>l8  of  the  lung  in  company  with  the  great  bronchi,  and  ramify  toward 
die  sor&ce,  constantly  growing  smaller  by  repeated  subdivision  until 
eadi  ultimate  twig  terminates  in  a  single  lobule,  the  reason  is  plain  why 
the  infiirctions  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  limg  are  large,  and  why 

*  Zar  DiagiKMe  des  HaBmorrhagischen  Infkrcles.    Inaugural  Dissertation  toq 
Dr.  Hopt    Tabingen,  1865. 
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peripheral  in&rctions  preserve  both  the  size  and  the  cuneiform  shape  of 
the  superficial  lobulL  Upon  carefiil  examination  of  an  arterial  brandi 
within  whose  nmge  a  hemorrhagic  inferction  has  fanned,  we  find  in  H 
a  dot  by  which  its  calibre  is  more  or  less  obstructed.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  larger  vessels,  butiin  the  very  small  ones  it  is  some- 
times difficult. 

That  the  obstructing  ooagulimi  has  not  formed  at  the  place  of  its 
lodgment,  but  that  it  comes  £rom  some  remote  r^on  of  tiie  body, 
whence  it  has  become  detached  and  swept  into  the  current  of  the  blood, 
until,  finally,  it  has  become  impacted  in  some  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  too  narrow  to  admit  of  its  passage,  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  conditions  imder  which  hsemonrhagic  in&rotion  arises.  The 
credit  of  this  valuable  discovery  is  due  to  Vtrc?iow.  That  investigator, 
by  introducing  particles  of  fibrin,  musde,  elder-pith,  and  the  like  into 
the  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  demonstrated  by  dissection  that  these  foreign 
bodies  blocked  up  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and  produced 
hsemorrhagic  in&rctions,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  small  abscesses,  beyond 
ihe  points  obstructed.  Conversely,  he  proved  by  dissection  of  bodies,  in 
which  the  diseased  spots  so  long  known  as  metastases  had  been  found, 
that  the  arteries  leading  to  the  affected  points  were  occluded  by  an 
embolu9 — a  fibrinous  plug,  which  undoubtedly  had  proceeded  from  a 
thrombosis  of  a  superficial  vein,  or  from  particles  whose  origin  was  in- 
disputably traceable  to  some  region  of  suppurative  or  sanious  ulceration 
upon  the  sur&ce. 

Of  late,  the  doctrines  of  pyaemia  and  of  septicsemia  have  imdergone 
many  revolutions ;  but  that  of  embolism — ^that  is,  of  Jhe  dependence  of 
hsemorrhagic  infarction  upon  the  introduction  of  dots,  or  of  partides  of 
tissue  into  the  circulation — has  remained  unshaken. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  metastatic  infarctions  of  the  lungs  are 
caused  by  emboli  from  disintegrating  thromboses  of  peripheral  veins,  or 
from  suppurating  or  sanious  sur£ELccs.  When  an  embolus  is  detached 
from  its  point  of  origin  by  the  ciurent  of  the  blood,  it  meets  with  no 
obstacle  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  as  the  vdns  through  which  it  traveb 
are  constantly  growing  larger.  It  passes  imhindered  into  the  right  heart 
and  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  not  arrested  nor  impacted  until  it 
arrives  at  some  branch  of  the  latter  whose  diameter  is  less  than  its  own. 
Upon  similar  grounds,  it  is  the  rule  for  emboli,  which  originate  from  the 
roots  of  the  portal  vdn,  or  which  enter  the  portal  vein  in  cases  of  ulcerar 
tion  or  of  sanious  discharge  from  the  intestines,  to  pass  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  causing  metastases  in  that 
organ,  and  for  emboli  which  come  from  the  lungs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  to  occlude  the  arteries  of  the  spleen,  kidnejrs,  or  brain.  Where 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  as  when  we  sometimes  find  infeurctions  in 
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wliofie  arteries  an  embolus  could  not  have  reached,  without  first 
through  the  capillaries  of  another  organ  (for  instance,  in£urc- 
tioo  of  the  liver  in  thrombosis  of  a  peripheral  vein),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  embcflus  at  first  has  been  minute,  but  that  during  its  course 
through  the  system  it  has  gro\fn  larger  by  accretion  of  fibrin.  The 
very  oommon  oocarienoe  of  hsemorrhagic  in£Eurctions  after  injuries  of  the 
dci^  where  the  di]do6  have  been  penetrated,  is  simply  due  to  the 
gi^xng  of  the  wsHs  of  the  veins  of  this  region,  which,  being  adherent 
to  the  tables  of  the  skull,  are  prevented  firom  collapsing,  so  that  the 
eDtrmee  of  coagula  into  them  of  course  is  fiEuslitated. 

In  the  haemonhagio  in&rcticms  which  so  often  arise  in  diseases  of 
the  Iieart,  eeqpedally  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  existence 
of  dote  in  the  arteries  leading  to  them  has  long  been  known.  But  the 
eiplaiistion  generally  has  been  that  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  vesicles 
and  their  interstices  has  compressed  the  capillaries  and  prevented  the 
outflow  of  blood  from  them,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
so  produced  the  arterial  contents  have  coagulated.  This  was  formerly 
my  opinion,  although  I  could  not  ignore  that  the  extreme  obstruction 
of  tibe  Uood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to  which  I  ascribed  the  in£uro- 
tkm  in  disease  of  the  heart,  did  not  at  all  aocoimt  for  the  restriction  of 
the  capiDary  haemorrhage  to  separate  and  abruptly-defined  sections  of 
famg.  I  am  now  convinced  that,  in  disease  of  the  heart,  hsemorrhagio 
infitfction  also  arises  firom  embolism,  as  has  been  proved  by  Rokitansky 
and  Chrhardt.  The  emboli  which  block  the  artery  in  disease  of  the 
heart  do  not  come  from  the  greater  circulation,  like  the  emboli  which 
pfodooe  metastatic  infisoction,  but  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
fSsgasatSXj  firom  the  right  auricle,  in  which  dots  usually  exist  firmly  en- 
tuigled  in  the  trabeculse,  and  which  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  slug- 
of  the  circulation.  If  a  particle  of  this  dot  be  torn  off  and 
away  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
•iteij  becomes  obstructed  by  it,  and  hasmorrhagic  infiut^on  ensues. 
The  fibrinous  coagula  thus  detached  fix)m  cardiac  thromboses  are  gen- 
enDy^brger  than  those  which  come  from  the  aortic  circulation.  We 
tihus  find  a  very  simple  explanation  of  why  the  infiuxstions  of  heart-dis- 
ene  are  more  extensive  than  metastatic  in£Eux;tions,  as  well  as  of  why 
die  fionner  are  oHen  found  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  near  its  roots, 
while  the  latter  are  generally  situated  near  the  periphery.  As  very 
nmnite  partides  also  may  be  washed  away  firom  the  thromboses  of 
die  light  heart,  we  likewise  see  how,  besides  the  larger  infiux^dons  at  the 
roots,  smaller  peripheral  (mes  also  occur  in  hearirdisease. 

The  ptooeas  stiU  remains  to  be  explained  by  which  obstruction  of  an 
afoeDt  arterial  branch  produces  capillary  haemorrhage  in  the  region 
about  tibe  dbstmcled  vessel,  a  process  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seems 
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bj  no  means  easy  of  elucidation.  The  theory  of  JRokitanaky^  ^  that 
oodusion  of  the  nimutest  arterial  branches  of  the  lung  and  its  capillaries 
causes  a  collateral  hypersBmia,  which  results  in  hsemorrfaage  and  exuda- 
tion," is  unsatisfactory  to  me,  for  the  bleeding  does  not  proceed  from 
neighboring  capillaries,  but  from  those  of  the  obstructed  yesseL  Nor 
does  Virc?M)to  give  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  capUlary  luemorriiage. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  welcome  and  interesting  that  IJudwig  has 
furnished  a  complete  and  final  solution  of  the  problem,  from  an  entirely 
unbiassed  point  of  view,  by  showing  the  influence  which  the  contraction 
of  an  artery  has  upon  its  capillaries.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^  Ten- 
sion within  the  artery  below  the  point  of  constriction  is  diminished, 
since  a  liquid  flowing  through  a  narrow  tube  loses  more  of  its  impetus 
than  in  flowing  through  a  wide  one.  But  we  must  not  infer  from  this 
that,  when  an  artery  is  constricted,  the  contents  of  its  capillaries  are  less- 
ened, and  that  the  ports  whidi  they  traverse  grow  paler.  The  sluggish- 
ness of  the  stream  thus  produced  in  the  capillaries  rather  has  die  ^ed 
of  allowing  the  heavy  Nood-corpuadea  to  eoQeet  and  became  crowded 
together;  now,  as  two  or  more  blood  corpuscles,  if  brought  into  ccmtact, 
are  apt  to  become  permanently  adherent,  the  blood  itself  can  form  a 
plug  capable  of  closing  the  capillaries.  Such  an  occurrence,  which  con- 
verts the  capillaries  into  blind  appendices  to  the  artery,  must  cause  an 
increase  in  its  internal  pressure."  Let  us  add  that  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure,  which,  after  the  stoppage,  is  as  severe  in  the  capillaries 
with  thin,  delicate  walls,  as  in  their  afierent  vessels,  a  rupture  of  the 
distended  walls  and  an  eso^  of  blood  ensue.  This  frimishes  a  simple 
and  entirely  satisfeu^ry  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  haemorrhage, 
as  well  as  of  its  limitation  to  the  region  supplied  by  the  ooduded  artery. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  advanced  against  the  accuracy  of  this  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  artery  leading  to  an  in£Eux;tion  not  only  is  narrowed,  but 
is  entirely  closed.  Such  an  objection,  however,  is  untenable.  The  in- 
farction of  an  embolus,  which  we  find  usually  takes  place  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  an  arteriole,  very  rarely  produces  absolute  closure  of  it  at  fiist^ 
but  merely  causes  in  it  more  or  less  obstruction.  Afterward,  wl^m  the 
iiifiELrction  has  become  established — an  event  requiring  but  little  time — 
fibrin  is  deposited  upon  the  embolus,  and  closure  of  the  vessel  becomes 
complete. 

Under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  metastatic  infiutstions 
are  observed,  we  sometimes  find  in  their  stead,  or  accompanying  them, 
circumscribed  pneumonic  infiltration  and  small  abscessea  As  a  rule, 
these  appearances  are  manifestly  the  latter  stages,  the  products  of  in- 
farction; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  products  should  be  very 
common,  and  should  form  very  rapidly,  when  the  emboli  consist  of 
fragments  of  sanious  or  gangrenous  tissue,  capable  of  most  pernicious 
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action  upon  the  parte  in  contact  with  them.  The  truth  of  this  idea  is 
supported  by  the  fiict  that  in  disease  of  the  heart,  where  the  emboli  are 
simple  fibrinous  dots,  which  are  much  less  dangerous  to  the  parts  ad- 
JMxnt  to  them,  destructive  pneumonia  and  the  formation  of  abscess  are 
br  moie  rare.  The  inflammatoiy  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  latter 
Ibnn  is  genendlj  more  of  a  nutritive  than  of  a  destructive  character, 
and  often  resuhs  in  a  development  of  connective  tissue,  bj  which  the 
iofinction  becomes  incapsulated. 

In  a  few  instances,  both  formation  of  abscess  and  drcumscribed  pvl- 
monaij  gangrene  seem  to  ensue,  the  latter  being  a  rare  termination  of 
Infrrction.  Here  the  extravasation  and  compression  of  the  capillaries 
above  described  cause  secondary  coagula  to  form,  and  this  time  it  is  in 
die  nutritive  vessels  of  the  limg,  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  arte- 
ries, the  pulmonary  ^  vasa  privataJ*^  Nutritive  material  is  thus  with- 
hdd  firom  the  point  of  in£unction,  which  dies  and  putrefies,  or  becomes 


AxATOMiCAL  Appearances. — ^We  rarely  find  the  blood  liquid  in 
diflBprJion  of  recent  in£ut*tions ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  coagulated.  This  drcum- 
stance  is  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  reflect  that  the  locality  impedes  a 
docfaaige  of  the  blood,  and  that,  if  the  patient  survive  the  attack  for  any 
kngtli  of  time,  the  liquid  part  is  absorbed,  while  the  coagulable  portion 
is  retained.  The  blood  is  easily  expelled  firom  the  bronchi  by  coughing, 
bj  the  action  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and  by  that  of  the  ciliated  epi- 
Ibeliiim,  but  forced  expiration  can  only  empty  the  vesicles  in  part,  and 
they  have  no  muscles  nor  ciliary  epithelium. 

Hsemoffrhagic  infEoctions  which  occur  in  disease  of  the  heart  gener- 
ally vaiy  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They 
are  of  a  bladdsh-red  or  blackish  color,  completely  inelastic,  and  void  of 
air,  so  that  they  can  be  felt  firom  without  like  hard  knots.  Their  cut 
waAoe  presente  an  irr^ular,  coarse,  granulated  aspect,  firom  which  a 
hroimiflli-bladc  mass  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  scalpel  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  sharply-defined  spot  the  lung  is  usually  full  of 
blood  and  oedematous  firom  collateral  fluxion.  Ite  seat,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  usually  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  lobes,  or  near  the  roots  of 
the  hmgs;  more  rarely  at  the  surCeu^  Microscopic  examination  shows 
the  capillaries  to  be  distended  by  blood-corpusdes,  which  are  also  col- 
lected in  the  tissue  outside  of  the  capillaries. 

Where  the  infiutction  is  of  long  standing,  it  looks  paler  and  yellow- 
isfa,  the  fibrin  having  undergone  fiitty  degeneration,  and  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  Uood  being  partially  decomposed.  Still  later,  the  fiatty 
fibriii  is  absorbed,  and  part  of  the  hagmatin  has  turned  into  pigment, 
and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  infiurction  is  a  blackish  induration 
&  the  hmg.     In  the  rare  instances  in  which  an  abscess  forms  it  may  be- 
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oome  incapsulated,  and  its  contents  may  thicken  into  a  cheesy  or  calcar 
reous  mass. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung,  as  a  result  of  hasmorrhagic  in£uction,  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XTT. 

In  explaining  the  pathogeny  of  metastatic  infcaction,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  small  yolume,  the  cuneiform  shape,  and  superficial  situa- 
tion which  it  generally  assumes.  In  color,  consistence,  and  fiiability, 
metastlEitic  infarctions  are  entirely  similar  to  those  whidi  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart    The  microscope  also  gives  the  same  appearances. 

When  metastatic  in&rcdon  terminates  in  metastatic  pneumonia  or 
abscess,  discoloration  and  disintegration  generally  commence  in  the 
middle  of  the  diseased  part ;  cavities  form,  filled  with  a  yellow  maas, 
which  consists  of  debris  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  of  molecdar 
decay  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  fibrin,  but  which  at  first  does  not 
contain  any  pus.  Upon  pouring  water  over  its  cut  surfisu^e,  we  can  see 
the  vestiges  of  the  lung  floating  in  the  hollow.  The  disintegration 
spreads  gradually  imtil  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  former  thidceoing, 
even  at  the  periphery  of  the  abscess.  When  situated  immediately  under 
the  pleura,  yellow  croupou3  deposits  form  upon  the  latter,  whic^  cause 
the  pleural  sur£EU3es  to  become  adherent,  and  beneath  it  lies  the  infiut)- 
tion,  ^'  forming  a  rounded-nodular  prominence  like  a  furuncle  '^  {JRoki" 
tansky). 

Symptoms  autd  Coubse. — ^We  shall  treat  separately  of  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhagic  infarction  arising  from  diseased  heart,  and  of  those 
of  metastatic  injEsirction ;  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease,  in  spite  of  their  anatomical  identity,  varies  in  n«ny  lespects  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  diseases  which  cause  them« 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  haemorrhagic  induction 
sets  in  with  such  well-marked  and  unequivocal  symptoms,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  witii  perfect  certainty.  In  other  cases  the 
proof  is  difficult,  or  quite  impossible. 

The  diaractcristic  S3rmptoms,  from  which  we  can  infer  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  haemorrhagic  in^Bux^ons  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the,  heart, 
are,  a  sudden  dyspnoea,  which  may  threaten  suffocation,  and  a  cough 
with  a  peculiar  sputum  tinged  with  blood.  In  many  instances  there  are 
the  signs  of  a  circumscribed  condensation  of  the  lung,  which  are  not  im- 
frequentiy  followed  by  those  of  pneumonia  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  will 
produce  extreme  dyspnoea.  As  the  process  of  respiration  can  only  be 
carried  on  normally,  when  both  the  air  in  the  vesicles  and  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  are  properly  renewed,  the  arrest,  either  of  access  of  blood, 
or  of  entrance  of  air  into  part  of  the  lung,  the  obstruction,  eitiier  of  ^ 
bronchus,  or  of  an  arterial  branch,  must  have  an  equal  and  extremely 
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embamssing  effect  upon  respiration.  The  sputa,  firom  the  strong  admix- 
ture of  blood  which  thejr  contain,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  pneu- 
monic ^nita,  but  they  are  less  tough  and  ahnost  always  daricer ;  and, 
nKxeorer,  the  expectoration  of  this  secretion  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  die  expectoration  of  pneumonia.  The  former  may 
persist  for  a  wedc  or  even  a  fortnight  Circumscribed  condensation  of 
the  puhnonaiy  tissue  can  only  be  detected  when  the  haemorrhagic  id- 
fivctioQ  is.of  compaiatiyely  large  size,  and  has  extended  to  the  surfEuse 
of  tiie  hmg.  The  sound  upon  percussion  then  becomes  duU,  and  crepi- 
tatioQ  and  bronchial  sounds  are  audible  over  a  limited  region  of  the 
diest.  Although  sudi  cases  occur,  they  are  rare.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  eonfirmed,  a  few  days  after  the  attack  of  dyspnoea  and  bloody  expeo- 
totation,  by  the  development  of  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration,  or  of 
infkinmatory  effusions  into  the  pleural  sac,  as  we  find  that  hasmorrhagic 
infiuctioiiB  often  produce  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  puhnonary 
tiflBue^  and  still  more  frequently  cause  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Besides  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  and  which  are  all  imme- 
diatdy  dependent  upon  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  puhno- 
naiy aiteiy,  there  are,  in  many  cases,  other  symptoms,  which  proceed 
from  tiie  timnnboas  of  the  right  heart,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded 
as  indirect  tokens  of  haemorrhagic  in£Eux;tion.  These  are,  a  sudden 
inegnlarity  of  the  pulse,  a  sudden  widening  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and 
Ae  sddlden  cessation  of  'an  adventitious  murmur,  which  had  previously 
eristed.  This  sudden  subsidence  of  a  loud,  nforbid  sound  is  not  only 
a  most  striking  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  generally  very  significant. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  symptom  by  the 
woik  of  GerhoardJt  above  alluded  to ;  but  I  can  fiilly  confirm  both  the 
oocurreuoe  of  the  sign  and  its  full  diagnostic  importance  from  my  own 
eiperienoeL  The  picture  of  a  hasmorrhagic  infEirction  becomes  very 
wdl  marked,  when  the  latter  group  of  symptoms  coexists  with  those 
described  above.  But  emboli  may  break  off*,  and  be  washed  away  from 
ondiac  thromboses  so  small,  that  they  produce  no  characteristic  phe- 
ncwicna ;  hence,  even  where  there  are  no  signs  of  cardiac  thrombosis, 
where  tiie  pulse  remains  r^ular,  and  where  the  cardiac  dulness  oon- 
timeB  rnicJumjged,  we  may  still  confidentiy  diagnosticate  hasmorrhagic 
infiaction,  v^henever  unequivocal  signs  of  disorder  of  the  circulation 
uA  capiDary  hasmonhage  of  the  lungs  suddenly  arise  in  the  course  of 
disease  of  the  heart 

Finally,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristic  expectoration  of 
the  blood  from  the  air-vesides  is  not  always  observed  in  hasmorrhagic 
infiBctioii,  and,  moreover,  that  violent  fits  of  dyspnoea  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes  in  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  infiurctions, 
deep  within  the  lung,  cause  no  physical  signs,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  why  the  disease,  which,  in  many  cases,  does  not  present  the  small- 
est difficulty  of  diagnosis,  may  sometimes  elude  detection  and  even  sus- 
picion— as,  for  instance,  where  the  patient  is  already  extemely  short  of 
breath,  and  dropsical,  and  is  otherwise  wretchedly  ilL  In  the  dissection 
of  cases  of  diseased  heart,  therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find 
hsemonhagic  in&rctions  as  "accidental  discoveries''  where  their  exist- 
ence has  not  been  suspected. 

The  liquid  products  of  inflammation  or  of  ulceration  almost  always 
pass  into  the  circulation  with  the  emboli ;  and,  while  the  latter  give 
rise  to  metastatic  infeuxHions,  the  former  result  in  die  symptoms  ol 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  intense  fever,  rigors,  purulent  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes,  and  the  like.*^  We  thus  see  why  most  patients  with 
metastatic  infetrction  of  the  limg  are  extremely  depressed,  why  their 
sensorium  is  blunted  by  the  intensity  of  tHe  asthenic  fever^  and  why 
they  neither  complain  of  pain  in  the  side  or  Ineast^  nor  show  any  incli> 
nation  to  cough.  In  most  cases  there  are  neither  subjective  nor  objeo 
ti  ve  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  lung.  It  is  even  the  rule,  at  the  autopsj 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia  during  some  sup- 
purative or  ulcerative  process,  to  find  metastatic  infarction  in  the  lungSi 
which,  during  life,  was  quite  indistinguishable.  These  ktenlrmetastatio 
in&rctions  are  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  only  call  to  mind  the  symp- 
toms upon  which  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  based.  The  intense  dysp- 
noea, which  appears  in  cases  where  large  arterial  branches  in  the  lung 
are  obstructed,  does  not  exist  in  metastatic  in&rction,  where  the  occlud- 
ed arteries  are  nearly  always  very  smalL  Dyspnoea  of  slighter  degree 
is  not  noticed  by  the  patient  in  his  stupefied  condition.  In  like  manner 
the  characteristic  sputum  is  almost  always  absent,  as  generally  the 
patient  neither  coughs  nor  expectorates.  Finally,  notwithstanding 
their  superficial  position,  metastatic  in&rctions  scarcely  ever  occasion 
circumscribed  dulness  upon  percussion,  or  produce  bronchial  breathing 
in  the  affected  region.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  patients  com- 
plain of  piercing  pain  in  some  point  of  the  chest,  and  expectcxate  thin, 
reddish-brown  sputa.  If,  besides,  a  fiiction-soimd  be  audible  in  the 
region  of  the  pain,  and  if  the  original  malady  be  one  finequently  produc- 
tive of  metastatic  in&rction  in  the  limg — as,  for  instance,  an  injury  of  the 
skull  affecting  the  diploS — we  may  pronounce  our  diagnosis  with  con- 
fidence ;  but,  I  repeat,  that  cases  like  this  are  veiy  exoeptionaL 

*  According  to  recent  obscrrations,  the  introdnction  into  tbe  blood  not  only  of 
decomposed  liquids,  but  even  the  absorption  of  liquid  inflammatory  products  which 
are  not  decomposing,  gives  rise  to  yiolent  fever,  and  to  secondary  inflammatory  pra- 
ces:*e8  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  It  would  thus  seem  as  though  pya[^mia,  which  has 
been  in  some  danger  of  disappearing  from  the  list  of  diseases,  may  maintain  its  place 
by  side  of  septicsemia. 
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TEEATMEirr. — Tbe  treatment  of  haemorrhagic  infaiction  can  only 
be  a  treatment  of  symptoms.  When  the  affection  proceeds  £rom  dis- 
ease of  the  hearty  we  must  beware  of  attributing  the  dyspnoea  to 
an  aggravation  of  the  puhnonary  hypersemia.  We  are  aware  that  its 
real  or  chief  cause  is  angmiia  of  portions  of  the  lung.  An  injudicious 
yenesection  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  a  collapse  of  the  lung 
already  present,  and  of  hastening  a  fiAtal  issue.  It  is  only  when  the 
obstractkm  of  sundry  arterial  branches  in  the  lung,  has  given  rise  to 
ooDateral  hyperaemia^  and  to  oollateral  oedema  of  the  rest  of  the  lung, 
and  when  the  dyspnoea  is  plainly  due  in  great  measure  to  this  cause, 
that  cautious  bloodletting,  either  by  cupping  or  venesection,  is  ever  ad- 
missible. As  a  general  rule,  until  the  pulse,  which  usually  is  feeble, 
grows  stronger,  and  until  the  sldn,  which  usually  is  cool,  becomes 
wanner,  we  must  confine  our  treatment  to  stimulation  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  application  of  sinapisms  and  warm  baths  to  the  extremities. 
Tie  expectoration  of  blood  is  rarely  so  abundant  as  to  call  for  exhibition 
of  the  haemostatic  ronedies  recommended  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
inflammation  of  the  limg  or  pleura,  which  often  sets  in  at  a  later  period, 
may  demand  local  depletion,  the  appUcation  of  cold  and  other  anti* 
pUqgistic  measures. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PUUCOSTART    HiBMORBHAOB    WITH    lACEBATION    OF    THE    PABENCHY- 

HA. — ^APOPLEXY   OF  THE  LUNG. 

£^^OIX>GT. — ^In  this  form  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  tiie  tissues  are 
destroyed  by  extravasated  blood,  and  an  abnormal  cavity  is  established. 
Cbpflfauy  hsemorrhage  scarcely  ever  destroys  the  tissues  of  the  lung. 
It  is  only  erosion  or  laceration  of  the  larger  vessels,  especially  rupture 
of  the  arteries,  which  produces  destruction  of  this  kind.  In  rare  cases 
aAeromatons  d^eneration  of  the  pulmonary  art^  causes  its  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation  and  final  rupture ;  but,  more  conunonly,  wounds,  oontu-' 
aooSi  or  concussions  of  the  thorax,  are  the  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

AsTATOMiCAL  AppSAEAKCE& — ^A  cavity  is  found  in  the  lung,  con- 
taining both  liquid  and  coagulated  blood,  and  surrounded  by  tatters  of 
the  laoerated  pulmonary  substance.  1£  the  apoplexy  have  its  seat  on 
the  periphery,  the  pleura,  too,  is  often  torn,  and  blood  is  poured  into  its 
saa  Such  haemorrhages  are  almost  always  fiAtal,  so  that  we  have  littie 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  repair  of  an  apoplectic  centre. 

Symptoms. — ^Violent  and  rapidly-fiEital  haemoptysis,  following  serious 
injury  of  the  thorax,  or,  in  other  cases,  suffocation  firom  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  bronchi,  fiister  than  it  can  be  expectorated,  or  sudden  death 
11 
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&om  internal  l)semoniiagey  may  be  the  symptoms  of  tiiis  exoeedixiglj  rare 
disease,  which,  being  absolutely  deadly,  is  susceptible  of  no  treatment 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  properly  be  regarded  as  of  three  kinds : 

1.  Croupous  pneumonic^  in  which  the  aiiKsells  are  involved  in  a 
process  identical  with  that  which  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  in  laryngeal  croup. 

2.  CcUarrhal  pneumoniay  a  process  intimately  related  to  that 
already  described  as  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  producing  an 
augmented  secretion,  and  active  generation  of  young  cells  (pus-oor- 
pusdes),  but  in  which  no  cooffylable  exudation  is  formed.  In  bodi 
these  varieties  of  inflammation  the  inflammatory  products  are  thrown  out 
upon  a  free  suriGetoe,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  sufiering  no  essential 
disturbance  of  nutrition. 

3.  InterstiUal  pneumonia^  which  is  an  inflammation  involving  the 
walls  of  the  air-vesides,  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  As  in 
the  human  subject,  this  latter  form  is  always  a  chronic  disease ;  it  has 
been  also  called  chronic  pneumonia^  in  contradiction  to  the  other  varie- 
ties, whose  course  is  usually  acute. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

CROTTPOirS  PNEUMONIA. 

Etiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  croupous  pneumonia, 
we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section 
concerning  croupous  inflammation,  and  of  its  distinctness  from  diphthe- 
ria. In  croupous  pneimionia,  also,  a  fibrinous,  rapidly-coagulable  exu- 
dation is  thrown  out  upon  the  free  sur&ce  of  the  air-vesicles,  involving 
their  epithelium,  and  including  the  newly-formed  cells.  Here,  too,  the 
vesicular  walls  become  completely  restored  after  expulsion  of  the  exu- 
dation. 

Sometimes  pneumonia  occurs  imder  the  influence  of  an  acute  dys- 
crasia,  just  as  catarrh  (as  we  have  learned)  attacks  the  air-passages  in 
measles,  exanthematic  typhus,  etc  This  form  of  pneumonia,  which  ac- 
companies t3rphus  more  often  than  it  does  other  acute  infectious  dis- 
orders, may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  secondary  pneumwiia, 
from  the  pther  varieties  which  arise  more  independently,  and  constitute 
a  separate  disease,  which  we  may  call  primary  pneumonia.    It  is 
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wrong,  however,  to  regard  all  cases  of  this  disease,  which  supervene 
i^MXi  some  cfaronic  malady,  as  belonging  to  the  secondary  form. 

The  liability  to  piimaiy  croupous  pneumonia  exists  at  all  periods  of 
liie^  down  to  extreme  old  age.  It  is  rare,  however,  among  in&nts  at  the 
breast,  and  in  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Males  are  attacked  more  fre- 
quently than  females ;  not,  however,  because  vigorous,  full-blooded  per- 
sons are  peculiariy  subject  to  the  disease.  The  latter,  indeed,  are  by 
no  means  exempt ;  but  feeble  and  broken-down  subjects,  oom-alescents 
from  grave  diseases,  individuals  who  already  have  repeatedly  suffered 
from  pneumonia,  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  the 
robost ;  and  pneumonia  often  complicates  diseases  which  have  already 
effiacted  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  with  emaciation  and  consti- 
tutional exhaustion.  Very  many  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  sufferers 
from  inveterate  disease,  finally  succumb  to  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

Its  exciting  causes  are  generally  imknown.  At  times  pneumonia 
becomes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  while  croup,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, eiysipelas,  and  other  acute  inflammatory  disorders  prevail  at  the 
aune  time,  attacking  their  victims  without  any  obvious  provocative. 
This  prevalence  of  acute  inflammatory  disease  through  the  operation  of 
unknown  atmospheric  and  telluric  agencies  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
inflanmiatory  epidemic  influence.  We  particularly  observe  the  epi- 
demic oocurrence  of  pneumonia  in  severe  and  protausted  winters  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  northeast  wind.  Sometimes,  however,  it  arises 
mider  conditions  precisely  the  reverse.  The  statistical  statements  as  to 
the  greater  frequence  of  pneumonia  in  northerly  and  elevated  localities 
have,  of  late,  been  r^arded  as  untrustworthy. 

Direct  irritants  acting  upon  the  limgs,  the  inhalation  of  very  cold  or 
very  hot  air,  foreign  bodies,  which  have  entered  the  air-passages  and 
rtopped  up  a  bronchus,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  woimds  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  counted  as  anoong  the  exciting  causes,  although  scarcely  any  of  these 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  one  case  of  pneumonia  out  of  fifty.  Nor 
is  tiie  croupous  fcnrm  of  the  disease  often  found  to  attack  the  parts 
ibooft  a  morbid  growth  or  around  a  hsemorrhagic  infiu*ction. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  indi- 
fidnal  Instances  whether  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  an  exposure 
to  cold  more  severe  than  that  to  which  the  patient  has  repeatedly 
ffrjt^^mpA  himself  with  impunity.  Opinions,  therefore,  are  divided  as 
to  tlie  efiect  of  cold  in  producing  pneumonia. 

Ajtatomical  Appearances. — Croupous  pneumonia  almost  always 
attacks  a  somewhat  extensive  portion  of  the  lung,  commencing  usually 
at  tibe  root,  and  Bpresdmg  thence  to  the  lower  and  afterward  to  the 
iqiper  lobeSb  Sometimes  an  entire  lung  is  inflamed,  or  the  process  may 
into  the  other  lung,  producing  a  double  pneumonia.     It  is 
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curious  that  in  pkl  pefBODS  and  incadiecCicnMimdiBktiieiiiodeof  ezten- 
Hion  is  usuaUj  difforent,  as  here  the  upper  lobes  are  genenll^  tiie  fizst 
to  be  attad^ed,  the  lower  not  becoming  invohred  untQ  a  later  period  of 
the  disease.  We  distinguish  three* anatomical  stages  in  pneumonia: 
Ist,  the  stage  of  engorgement  with  blood  (enf^ouemeni) ;  2d,  the  stage 
of  hepatization ;  3d,  the  stage  of  purulent  infihiation. 

In  the  first  stage  the  pulmonary  paiench jma  is  daik  red,  often  red- 
dish brown.     It  is  heavier  and  firmer,  has  lost  its  cJastirhy,  and  pits  upoKt 
pressure.    Upon  section,  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  hmg  does  not 
cradde  much,  and  a  brownish  or  reddish  liquid,  of  a  strikingly  inadd ' 
and  tenacious  natqre,  bathes  the  sur&oe  of  the  cut 

In  the  second  stage,  the  air  has  disiqypeared  frofn  the  air-'vesides^ 
and  the  latter  are  fiUed  by  small,  firm  plugs  of  coagulated  fibrin,  to 
whidi  an  admixture  of  blood  imparts  a  reddish  color.  A  similar  exuda^ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  extrrauties  of  the  brondiL  The  hmg  has 
now  become  remaricably  heavy,  sinks  in  water,  does  not  cradde,  is  finn 
to  the  touch,  but  is  very  tender  and  finable.  The  appearance  of  its  cut 
surfiice  is  granulated,  especially  when  viewed  by  oblique  light,  and  this 
is  most  distinct  where  the  air-vesides  are  large;  less  so  in  difldien, 
where  they  are  small  The  granules  (which  are  merdy  the  filninous 
plugs  so  often  mentioned)  can  no  longer  be  extracted  from  the  hmg  by 
scraping  with  the  scalpel,  but  adhere  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  aiiHseDs. 
The  granulated  aspect  of  the  cut-sur&ce,  Ihe  rigidity,  the  friability,  the 
redness  of  the  condensed  lung,  iiApart  to  it  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  liver,  and  thus  the  generally-adopted  nam^  of  red  hepoHzoHon  has 
arisen.  Sometimes,  owing  to  spots  of  lighter  color,  and  to  deposits  here 
and  there  of  the  black  pigment  which  is  secreted  in  the  lung,  togethCT 
with  the  whiteness  of  the  interior  of  the  bisected  bronchi  and  vessds^ 
the  section,  instead  of  a  uniform  red,  presents  a  variegated,  ^  maiUed,** 
granite-like  appearance.  Afterward  the  redness  £Eides  more  and  more^ 
cither  from  cessation  of  the  hypersemia,  or  from  disint^;ration  of  the 
hieinatin.  The  lung  assumes  a  gray  or  yellowish  appearance,  while  the 
texture  continues  in  other  respects  the  same,  the  pulmonary  subetanoe 
remaining  rigid  and  granular  {yeUow  hepcUizcUian),  Besides  the  amor- 
phous fibrin  which  fills  the  air-vesides,  the  microscope  reveals  a  very 
active  formation  of  new  cells,  which  probably  spring  from  the  epithe- 
liuin  of  the  vesicular  walls.  Should  resolution  set  in,  in  the  stage  of 
hepatization,  the  fibrin  and  the  young  cells  entangled  in  it  undeigo  fiitty 
metamorphosis  and  disintegration.  An  albuminous  serum  transudes 
from  the  walls  of  the  vesides ;  their  contents-  become  liquefied,  con- 
verted into  an  emulsion,  and  finally  are  eliminated,  partially  by  absorp- 
tion, partially  by  expectoration.  There  is  a  slight  deviation  frtnn  the 
alx)vc  when  the  pneumonic  exudation  is  less  fibrinous  and  less  coagu- 
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laUe.  Hie  hepatized  portion  then  is  softer,  its  cut  is  smoother,  and 
without  distinct  granulation.  This  is  most  common  in  the  secondary 
pneumonia  of  typhus,  and  in  that  of  old  persons.  When  the  pneu- 
monia paases  into  the  third  stage,  that  of  purulent  infiltration^  cell-for- 
matioii  assumes  pnnninenoe,  while  the  fibrin  undergoes  disintegration 
as  in  other  cases.  The  granulated  appearance  is  lost,  the  cut-sur£EU»  is 
of  a  pale  gray,  or  grayish  yellow.  A  reddish-gray  matter  bathes  its 
snrfiMC,  and  may  be  expressed  in  large  quantities.  The  tissues  are  ex- 
eeedingiy  tender,  and  are  easily  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The 
minuter  structure  of  the  hmg,  however,  is  unaltered ;  the  pulmonary 
tisBoe  itadf  is  still  intact  Here,  too,  therefore,  complete  recovery  may 
take  plaoa  The  purulent  contents  may  be  ejected  in  part,  and  in  part 
may  mideigo  &tty  defeneration  and  become  absorbed. 
The  EBzer  sequebe  of  pneumonia  are . 

1.  tbrmaiUm  of  abscess.  The  purely  croupous  form  of  infiamma- 
tioii  with  idiicb  we  have  here  to  do  essentially  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
destruction  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  When  abscesses  form,  the  process 
baa  more  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  lung  be- 
oomes  infibzated,  and  sloughs  firom  the  pressure  of  the  fibrinous  infiltra- 
tioo.  In  this  way  small  cavities,  filled  with  pus  and  debris  of  the  pul- 
monaij  aubatanoe,  form  in  the  lung,  which  itself  is  infiltrated  with  pus. 
Sometimes  they  are  solitary  and  sometimes  they  exist  in  great  number. 
These  ooIlectioDS  of  pus  may  increase  in  size  firom  continual  melting 
down  of  the  tiasnes;  several  of  them  may  coalesce,  so  that  finally  a 
huge  abfloeBB  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  lung.  These  abscesses 
either  end  htiiXly  through  ulcerous  phthisis,  or  else,  in  rarer  instances, 
they  open  into  the  pleural  sac.  In  other  cases,  a  reactive  interstitial 
pneumonia  is  set  up  in  the  parts  adjacent,  by  which  the  abscess  is  in- 
qyenlated  in  a  firm*  cicatricial  tissue,  its  inner  wall  becoming  smooth. 
Should  a  communication  with  the  bronchi  remain,  its  contents  are  evacu- 
ated from  time  to  time,  but  are  replaced  by  finesh  matter  generated  by 
Ae  interior  surfiuse.  Should  the  cavity  be  doeed,  the  pus  may  become 
tiudfiened,  and  }fe  converted  into  a  cheesy  paste,  or,  after  disappearance 
of  the  organic  substance,  may  change  into  a  mortar-like  or  chalky  con- 
cretion, whidi  lies  imbedded  in  an  indurated  firm  scar. 

2.  Chingrene  of  the  hing  is  a  still  rarer  sequel  to  pneumonia.  It  ap- 
pears only  to  occur  when  the  supply  of  blood  has  been  completely  cut  off 
from  tiie  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  by  the  formation  of  large  coagula  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  more  especially  when  they  form  in  the  bron- 
chial arterieSy  by  whose  means  nutrition  of  the  lung  is  carried  on.  The  limg 
may  become  gangrenous  ev^i  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  The  exu- 
dation then  dianges  into  a  grayish  ichorous  liquid,  and  the  pulmonary 

breaks  down  into  a  blackish  pulp.     (See  Chapter  XIL) 
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3.  The  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  cheesy  infiltrcUion  (or, 
as  it  is  still  too  often  called,  tuberculous  infUtration)  is  more  common. 
If,  in  the  second  or  third  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  fibrinous  effu- 
sion and  the  cells  which  fill  the  vesicles  take  on  fatty  defeneration,  the 
supply  of  serum  effused  by  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  prove  insufficient, 
the  fatty  masses  begin  to  dry  up  before  their  lique&ction  is  oompleted, 
and  are  converted  into  a  more  or  less  firm,  yellow,  cheesy  substanca 
Hereafter  we  shall  again  refer  to  the  subsequent  changes  occurring  in 
this  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  and  shall  express  ourselves  upcm 
the  inexpedience  of  permitting  the  imputation  to  arise  of  a  sort  of  iden- 
tity of  the  products  of  the  latter  process  with  those  of  tubercular  granu- 
lation, by  appljing  a  similar  title  to  both. 

4.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung^  or  indurcUiony  is  finally  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  rare  termination  of  tedious  pneumonia.  This  sequel  is  due  to  par- 
ticipation of  the  vesicular  walls  and  the  interstitaal  tissue  in  the  process, 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing.  Of  this  we  shall  treat  more  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XL 

That  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  inflammation 
is  the  seat  of  intense  hjpersBmia,  as  before  stated ;  in  hdj  pulmonaiy 
oedema  is,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  cause  of  death.  Wherever  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the  pleura  also  becomes 
implicated,  showing  minute  arborescent  injection  and  ecchymosis.  It  is 
then  clouded  and  opaque,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin. 
Generally,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  outflow  of  Uood 
has  been  impeded  by  the  stasis  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  is  over- 
flowing with  blood ;  the  left  heart,  its  supply  being  abnormally  dimin- 
ished, is  less  full  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  stagaaticxi  of 
blood  exists  in  the  jugular  veins,  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
Hver  and  kidney.  The  condition  of  the  blood  is  CKceedingly  striking. 
The  major  part  of  that  which  is  in  the  great  vessels  is  not  liquid,  but 
is  coagulated  into  firm  yellow  masses.  Lumps  of  curdled  fibrin  exist  in 
the  heart,  where  they  are  firmly  entangled  amid  the  trabecuke  and  under 
the  valves ;  and  long,  firm,  tough,  poljpous  coagula  may  be  drawn  oat 
of  all  the  arteries. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^We  shall  discuss  the  subject  of  secondary 
pneumonia  in  treating  of  typhus,  etc.,  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
picture  of  this  disorder  without  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  commencement  of  primary  pneumonia,  in  almost  all  cases,  is 
announced  by  a  rigor  which  may  last  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  fc»r  sev- 
eral hours,  before  giving  place  to  a  sensation  of  heat  As  is  well 
known,  the  cold  is  a  mere  subjective  symptom,  and  the  temperature  is 
appreciably  ele^'ated,  even  during  the  algid  stage. 
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Tliis  Tigot  18  importeiit  both  in  a  diagnostic  and  in  a  prognostic 
pOEDt  of  view.  In  no  other  affections,  excepting  intermittent  fever 
and  septicflemia,  do  we  encounter  chills  of  equal  violence;  and  in  the 
latter  disorders  the  paroxysms  are  repeated,  while  the  rigor  which 
udwfs  in  pneumonia  is  almost  always  the  only  one  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  illness.  It  is  firom  this  chill  that  we  calculate,  in 
coanting  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  children,  convulsions  often 
occur  instead  of  a  chill. 

The  elevation  of  temperature,  which  rises  to  103^  or  105^  Fahren- 
heit (iwdy  higher),  even  on  the  first  day,  is  accompanied  by  aocelera- 
doQ  of  the  pulse,  and  by  increase  of  thirst  The  countenance  is  red ; 
the  patient  comjdains  of  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  of  a  distressing 
soreoeflB  of  the  limbsL  There  is  great  prostration  and  muscular  debilit}% 
The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  appetite  entirely  gone ;  occasionally  there 
13  vomiting.  As  these  symptoms  often  precede  the  local  manifestations 
by  one  and  even  two  days,  they  used  formerly  to  be  attributed  by  many 
to  the  accumulation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  (hyperinosis).  Some  have 
even  gone  so  fiur  as  to  ascribe  a  critical  significance  to  pneumonia  (Dietl)^ 
and  to  dedaie  that  the  disorder  only  disappeared  after  the  elimination 
of  the  superfluous  fibrin  from  the  blood.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
appertain  to  the  fever,  and  are  more  or  less  pronounced  in  all  febrile 
djaeasen,  whether  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
qumlity,  or  whether  its  quantity  remain  imchanged.  We  need  not 
demonstrate  more  fully,  that  every  fever,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  trans- 
tonuation  and  consumption  of  the  tissues,  must  thereby  alter  the  com- 
positioa  of  the  Uood,  and  that  the  products  of  the  interchange  of  ma- 
teriab  are  mingled  with  the  blood  in  greater  quantity.  This  febrile 
oins  and  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  blood  sufficiently  account  for 
the  perversions  of  nutrition  and  function,  which  take  place  in  febrile 
afiectioiis— constitutional  disturbance  of  fever. 

Although  fever  and  derangement  of  the  general  health  are  of  earlier 
oocmreooe  than  the  symptoms  of  nutritive  derangement  which  the  lung 
has  sofiered,  yet  we  may  often  observe  the  same  thing  in  febrile  catarrhs 
and  other  inflammatoiy  fevers.  We  may  assume  in  such  cases  that  the 
inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition  commence  quite  as  soon,  at  least, 
as  the  fever,  but  that  for  a  while  they  do  not  betray  themselves  by 
i'iunang  pain,  cough,  or  dyspnoea,  but  remain  latent  In  other  instances, 
symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  appear  in  the  lung  either  simulta- 
neoosly  with  the  chill  or  immediately  afterward. 

The  first  of  these  is  shortness  of  breath,  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  pneumonia.  Assuming  the  normal  rate  of  breathing  of  adults  to  be 
twdve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  breaths  a  minute,  we  see  it  au<rmented  in 
pneomonia  to  forty  and  even  fifty  breaths,  and  find  it  to  attain  a  still 
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oome  incapsulated,  and  its  contents  may  thicken  into  a  cheeqr  or  calca- 
reous mass. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung,  as  a  result  of  hsBmorrhagic  infeux^on,  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  XIL 

In  explaining  the  pathogeny  of  metastatic  inBaurction,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  small  volume,  the  cuneiform  shape,  and  superficial  situa- 
tion which  it  generally  assumes.  In  color,  consistence,  and  friability, 
metastatic  in&xctions  are  entirely  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart    The  microscope  also  gives  the  same  appearances. 

When  metastatic  in£ux^on  terminates  in  metastatic  pneumonia  or 
abscess,  discoloration  and  disintegration  generally  commence  in  the 
middle  of  the  diseased  part ;  cavities  form,  filled  with  a  yeQow  mass, 
which  consists  of  debris  of  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  of  molecular 
decay  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  fibrin,  but  which  at  first  does  not 
contain  any  pus.  Upon  pouring  water  over  its  cut  surfieu^e,  we  can  see 
the  vestiges  of  the  lung  floating  in  the  hollow.  The  disintegration 
spreads  gradually  imtil  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  former  thidEening, 
even  at  the  peripheiy  of  the  abscess.  When  situated  immediately  under 
the  pleura,  yellow  croupou3  deposits  form  upon  the  latter,  whidi  cause 
the  pleural  sur&ces  to  become  adherent,  and  beneath  it  lies  the  infiuc- 
tion,  ^^  forming  a  rounded-nodular  prominejice  like  a  furuncle  ^  {Boki' 
tanaky). 

Symptoms  aot)  Coubse. — ^We  shall  treat  separately  of  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhagic  inHUx^tion  arising  from  diseased  heart,  and  of  those 
of  metastatic  in&rction ;  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  dis- 
ease, in  spite  of  their  anatomical  identity,  varies  in  many  respects  on 
account  of  the  di£Perence  in  the  diseases  which  cause  them. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  hasmorrha^c  infiucdon 
sets  in  with  such  well-marked  and  unequivocal  symptoms,  that  its  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  with  perfect  certainty.  In  other  cases  the 
proof  is  difficult,  or  quite  impossible. 

The  characteristic  symptoms,  from  which  we  can  infer  the  fonnatioii 
of  one  or  more  haemorrhagic  infiirctions  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  hearty 
are,  a  sudden  dyspnoea,  which  may  threaten  suffocation,  and  a  ooi^gb 
with  a  peculiar  sputum  tinged  with  blood«  In  many  instances  there  axe 
the  signs  of  a  circumscribed  condensation  of  the  lung,  which  are  not  un- 
frequently  followed  by  those  of  pneumonia  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  ttMmiiSpw^ 
that  the  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will 
produce  extreme  djrspnoea.  As  the  process  of  respiration  can  cmly  be 
carried  on  normally,  when  both  the  air  in  the  vesicles  and  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  are  properly  renewed,  the  arrest,  either  of  access  of  blood, 
or  of  entrance  of  air  into  part  of  the  lung,  the  obstruction,  either  of  Ji 
bronchus,  or  of  an  arterial  branch,  must  have  an  equal  and  extrem^r 
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emburassiiig  effect  upon  respiiatioii.  The  sputa,  from  the  strong  admix- 
ture of  blood  which  th^  contain,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  pneu- 
monic sputa,  but  th^  are  less  tough  and  almost  alwajB  darker ;  and, 
moreover,  the  expectoration  of  this  secretion  is  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  the  expectoration  of  pneumonia.  The  former  may 
porsist  for  a  weA  or  even  a  fortnight  Circumscribed  condensation  of 
the  pulnionaiy  tissue  can  onlj  be  detected  when  the  hasmorrhagic  id- 
finctimi  is.of  comparativelj  large  size,  and  has  extended  to  the  sur&oe 
of  tbe  hmg.  The  sound  upon  percussion  then  becomes  dull,  and  crepi- 
tatioQ  and  bronchial  sounds  are  audible  over  a  limited  region  of  the 
diest  Although  such  cases  occur,  thej  are  rare.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  confirmed,  a  fSew  days  after  the  attack  of  dyspnoea  and  bloody  expeo- 
tontioo,  by  the  development  of  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration,  or  of 
inflammatoiy  effusions  into  the  pleural  sac,  as  we  find  that  haemorrhagic 
infittctioiis  often  produce  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary 
tisBiie^  and  still  more  frequentiy  cause  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Besides  the  symptoms  hitherto  described,  and  which  are  all  imme- 
diitdy  depeodent  upon  stoppage  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
my  artery,  there  are,  in  many  cases,  other  symptoms,  which  proceed 
from  the  thrombosis  of  the  right  heart,  and  hence  are  to  be  regarded 
as  indirect  tokens  of  hsemorrhagic  infrrction.  These  are,  a  sudden 
iireguhrity  of  the  pulse,  a  sudden  widening  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  and 
the  siriden  cessation  of  'an  adventitious  murmur,  which  had  previously 
eristed.  This  sudden  subsidence  of  a  loud,  n^rbid  sound  is  not  only 
a  most  striking  occurrence,  but  one  which  is  generally  very  significant. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  symptom  by  the 
work  <^  GtrhardJt  above  alluded  to ;  but  I  can  fully  confirm  both  the 
occurrence  of  the  sign  and  its  full  diagnostic  importance  from  my  own 
esperience.  The  picture  of  a  hsBmorrhagic  inEEuction  becomes  very 
wd  marked,  when  the  latter  group  of  S3rmptoms  coexists  with  those 
deflcribed  above.  But  emboli  may  break  off,  and  be  washed  away  from 
cudiac  thromboses  so  small,  that  they  produce  no  characteristic  phe- 
nomena ;  hence,  even  where  there  are  no  signs  of  cardiac  thrombosis, 
wlwre  the  pulse  remains  regular,  and  where  the  cardiac  dulness  con- 
tinnes  unchanged,  we  may  stiU  confidentiy  diagnosticate  haemorrhagic 
infiuction,  iifhenever  imequivocal  signs  of  disorder  of  the  circulation 
and  capillary  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  suddenly  arise  in  the  course  of 
diaoaoe  of  tl»  heart 

Finally,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  characteristic  expectoration  of 
the  Mood  from  the  air-vesides  is  not  always  observed  in  haemorrhagic 
in&ictioD,  and,  moreover,  that  violoit  fits  of  dyspnoea  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes  in  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  infEurctions, 
deep  within  the  lung,  cause  no  physical  signs,  it  is  easy  to  imder- 
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sides,  the  temperature  sometimes  reaches  a  height  greater  than  any  pre- 
viously attained. 

The  pulse,  whose  frequence  in  a  pneumonia  of  average  severity 
usually  ranges  between  ninety  and  a  himdred  and  twenty  beats  a  minute, 
may  in  severe  cases,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  attain  a  fre- 
quence of  a  himdred  and  thirty,  or  a  himdred  and  fifty  or  more.  While^ 
at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  it  usually  is  large  and  full,  as  the  malady 
progresses,  it  often  becomes  small  and  soft  In  some  cases,  this  is  doe 
to  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  by  the  high  temperature  (which 
always  tends  to  produce  asthenia),  so  that  its  feeble  strokes  scarcely 
overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta  to  the  outflow  of  tlie 
blood.  Under  these  circumstances  (upon  the  principle  that  the  efiect 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ance), but  little  blood  is  expelled  from  the  heart,  causing  a  feeble  pube- 
wave,  and  a  small  pulse.  In  other,  and  probably  in  the  majcnrity  of 
cases,  it  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  but  the  lade  of 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  causes  a  deficit  in  the  supply  of  the 
aortic  system,  and  renders  the  pulse  small  and  sofL  The  left  ventricle 
is  imperfectly  filled,  because  afflux  of  blood  to  it  is  obstructed.  In  an 
extensive  pneiunonia,  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  arises  (partly  from 
the  inflammatory  stasis,  partly  owing  to  pressure  of  the  exudation  upon 
the  capillaries),  which  cannot  be  fully  compensated  for  by  acceleration 
of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  uninflamed  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
consequence  is,  that  too  little  blood  enters  the  left  heart,  while  the  right 
heart  and  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system  are  overloaded.  (Upon  cutting 
into  a  piece  of  hepatized  lung,  but  little  blood  flows  from  it  The 
redness  in  the  beginning  of  hepatization  depends  upon  extravasation. 
The  lack  of  blood  of  the  inflamed  part  is  most  conspicuous  in  yellow 
and  gray  hepatization,  and  in  purulent  infiltration.) 

Th.e  blueness  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  which  is  observed  in  severe 
pneumonia,  is  also  dependent  upon  the  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  upon  impediment  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle,  and  from  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulation ;  but  we  have  no 
acceptable  explanation  of  the  reddening  of  the  cheek,  which  often 
occurs  at  the  side  upon  which  the  pneumonia  exists.  In  many  in- 
stances a  herpetic  eruption  develops  upon  the  second  or  third  day  upon 
the  lips,  more  rarely  upon  the  nose,  cheeks,  or  eyelids;  and  from  the 
frequence  of  herpes  during  pneumonia,  and  its  great  rarity  in  abdominal 
typhus,  and  other  diseases,  the  appearance  of  vesicles  filled  with  a  dear 
liquid  may  be  of  diagnostic  value  in  doubtfril  cases. 

The  headache,  by  which  the  invasion  of  pneumonia  is  accompanied, 
usually  continues  throughout  the  attack.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
sleeplessness,  or  the  sleep  is  troubled  by  dreams ;  and,  if  the  patient  be 
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at  an  of  an  initaUe  temperament,  there  is  apt  to  be  slight  delirium. 
These  symptoms  are  mainly  due  to  the  fever,  and  cease  as  soon  as  the 
fis?er  subsides.  We  must  beware  of  inferring  the  existence  of  grave 
oerefafal  disease  from  the  presence  of  these  signs  alone. 

Even  where  there  is  no  complicating  gastric  disorder,  the  appetite 
oBoJlj  18  lost,  the  tongue  is  lightly  coated  with  white,  and  shows  a 
tendeDcy  to  dryness,  the  thirst  is  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
fltoob  are  dry  and  constipated.  These  symptoms  are  also  the  result  of 
fever,  and  occur  in  almost  eveiy  other  febrile  complaint  The  loss  of 
appetite  is  the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  One  would  suppose,  a 
priori,  that  the  augmoited  destructive  assimilation  which  takes  place 
dming  fever,  by  means  of  which  the  high  temperature  of  the  Ixxly  is 
maintained,  would  occasion  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
SfBtem  for  a  compensating  supply  of  nourishment  to  replace  the  %vaste, 
and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  no  such  want  is  usually 
feh  bj  the  patient  The  coated  tongue,  its  tendency  to  dryness,  as  well 
as  the  aggravated  thirst  (see  catarrh  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane), 
and  the  dryness  of  the  stools,  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased evaporation  of  Hquid  from  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  tissues  become  diyer  and  their  secretion  is  diminished. 

Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  liver  not  unfrequently 
to  a  perceptible  enlargement  of  that  organ.  Perhaps,  in  some 
the  slight  jaundice  which  occurs  during  pneumonia  is  dependent 
npoo  this  obstruction  of  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
which  appears,  from  the  same  cause,  with  tolerable  frequence  in 
of  the  heart  As  the  hepatic  veins  are  intertwined  with  the 
bifiarj  ducts,  distention  of  the  former  may  result  in  compression  of  the 
ktter,  and  thus  cause  retention  and  absorption  of  bile.  However,  this 
Hndorj  of  the  origin  of  icterus  is  only  to  be  admitted  when  the  liver  is 
gieady  swelled  and  the  patient  is  extremely  cjranotic.  Far  more  fre- 
ipeatij,  the  symptoms  of  jaundice  during  pneumonia  depend  upon  a 
crtudi  of  the  duodenum  and  of  the  biliary  ducts,  or  else  it  arises  from 
"diasohition**  of  the  blood — ^that  is  to  say,  a  disint^ration  of  the  blood- 
ooqmsdes,  by  which  free  coloring-matter  of  the  blood  is  converted  into 
bffiiij  coloringHnatter  outside  of  the  liver. 

llie  pneumonic  process  and  the  fever  which  attends  it  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  urine.  While  the  fever 
hrtB  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  is  reduced  by  the  insensible 
persfiimUon.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  concentrated,  its  color  is  some- 
what dark,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  high. 

Amnig  the  solid  constituents  of  ihe  urine,  the  urea  is  considerably 
incTcaaed  in  quantity.  As  is  well  known,  the  ultimate  products  of  de- 
structive aasimilation  of  nitrogenous  tissues  are  eliminated  imder  the  form 
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of  urea  and  uric  add.  The  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  f^l(rile  disease  depends  upon  an  abnonnal  generation  of  heat  from  a 
morbiqly<tttive  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  in  which, 
of  course,  the  nitrogenous  elements  participate.  A  short  fever  reduces 
the  weight  of  the  patient  f&r  more  than  does  a  fiist,  without  fever,  of 
much  longer  duration.  But  the  patient  not  only  grows  thin  becanse 
his  £Ett  is  consumed  in  overheating  his  body,  but  the  muscles  undergo  a 
marked  atrophy,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time  el8^>ses  ere  a  con- 
valescent from  fever  regains  his  former  strength,  and  ere  his  musdes  are 
restored  to  their  original  volume.  The  increased  destructive  assimilar 
tion  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  during  fever  is  also 
susceptible  of  direct  proo^  by  the  absolute  or  rdative  augmentatioa  in 
the  production  of  urea.  Patients  suffering  from  pneumonia,  with  violent 
fever,  even  though  thdr  diet  be  absolutely  non-nitrogenous,  eliminate 
quite  as  much  urea  in  their  urine,  if  not  more,  than  a  healthy  person 
does  whose  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  meat  and  eggs.  I  have 
known  pneumonia  patients  to  excrete  forty  grammes  of  urea  within 
twenty-four  hours,  while  one  of  my  pupils,  who  was  in  good  heahli, 
and  whose  diet  was  precisely  that  of  the  sick  man,  passed  but  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  grammes  in  the  same  time.  The  urine  very  comr 
monly  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling,  from  precipitation  of  its  urates ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  rather  to  the  reduced 
proportion  of  water  in  the  urine,  which  thus  becomes  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  urates  in  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  than  to  an  excessive 
formation  of  the  salts  themselves.  By  gently  warming  the  urine  the 
urates  can  always  be  redissolved,  and  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  be 
dissipated. 

While  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  the  amount  of 
inorganic  salts  which  it  contains,  especially  its  alkaline  chlorides,  is 
diminished,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  they  may  disappear  com- 
pletely. If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  alver  to 
some  of  the  urine,  previously  acidulated,  the  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
silver,  so  distinct  in  healthy  urine,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  observaMe. 
The  greater  part  of  this  chloride  of  sodium  depends,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  use  of  food  containing  salt,  and  the  diet  of  a  pneumonia  patient 
might  account  for  tiie  diminution  of  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  secredon ; 
but  as,  even  in  starving  animals,  small  quantities  of  alkaline  dilorides 
are  found  in  the  urine,  as  a  product  of  transmutation  of  their  tissues, 
its  complete  disappearance  in  pneimionia  cannot  be  attributed  sol^y  to 
the  diet  of  the  patient :  and  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  the 
portion  of  alkaline  chlorides  produced  by  destructive  assimilation  is  ex- 
creted from  the  blood  with  the  pneumonic  exudation. 

The  concentration  of  the  urine,  the  augmentation  of  urea,  the  dimi- 
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nntioii  of  the  dbJorides,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  bUiaiy  pigment  in 
the  miiie^  are  "simpl j  due  to  the  improper  quality  of  the  matter  conveyed 
to  the  kidney  for  the  production  of  urea.  The  appearance  of  albumen 
in  the  miiie^  which  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  severe  pneumonia,  is  de- 
pendent upon  other  causes.  Its  presence  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
cngoigeinent  of  the  emulgent  veins.  As  is  well  known,  albuminuria 
\j  be  produced  artificially  in  the  lower  animals  by  ligation  of  these 
The  diief  source  of  the  albuminuria  of  heartrdisease  is  obstnio- 
tion  of  the  venous  circulation  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  albumen 
m  the  mine  of  pneumonia,  however,  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a 
GBiae  when  it  is  aoccnnpanied  by  c3rano6is,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
other  evidence  of  intense  venous  engorgement  of  the  greater  circula- 
tion. In  most  cases  its  source  is  in  the  parenchymatous  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  our  second  volume, 
and  which  consists  in  a  swelling  and  opacity  and  molecular  destruction  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  This  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
with  its  oonsequent  albimunuria,  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  febrile  dis- 
cxden^  and  is  apparently  a  result  of  excessive  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
tme  of  the  body,  ot  febrile  crasis.  The  more  intense  the  fever,  so  much 
the  more  probably  will  albimien  be  foimd  in  the  urine  of  pneumonia 
patientB^  although  there  may  be  scarcely  any  sign  of  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  circulation.  The  skin,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attadc,  usually  is  dry  and  parched,  after  a  day  or  two  often 
heoomes  moist,  and  even  bathed  in  sweat,  without,  however,  affording 
way  material  reHef  to  th^  patient 

Stheito  we  have  been  describing  the  stadium  incrementiy  the  form- 
ing stage  of  the  disease.  Its  transition  into  the  stadium  decrementi^  or 
iliige  of  dedine,  is  not  gradual,  but  takes  place  with  a  suddenness  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  disorder. 

In  former  editions  of  my  book  I  have  asserted  with  great  positive- 
mm  tint  the  crisis  of  a  pneumonia  almost  constantly  arrived  either  on 
die  fifth,  seventh,  (»r,  in  rare  instances,  upon  the  third  day,  and  I  believed 
this  aasertion  to  be  warranted  by  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servataona.  Meanwhile  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  ancient  doctrine, 
that  the  crisia  of  pneimionia  always  occurred  on  the  odd  days^  is  imten- 
able^  in  q»te  of  the  high  modem  authorities  who  have  pronounced  in 
finnor  of  its  oonectness.  I^  in  calculating  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
we  take  accurate  notice  of  the  hour  at  which  the  initiatory  chill  began, 
andof  tliat  in  which  the  decline  of  the  fever  commenced,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  critical  period  of  pneumonia  takes  place  quite  as  often  upon 
the  efen  days  as  iqpon  the  odd  ones.  For  instance,  a  pneumonia,  which 
begins  by  a  chill  on  Monday  at  noon,  culminates,  no  doubt,  in  many 
in  course  of  the  following  Sunday ;  but  the  crisis  occurs  quite  as 
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often  during  the  forenoon  (hence  during  the  sixth  day)  as  in  the  after- 
noon or  seventh  day.  (As  I  hear  from  one  of  my  pupils,  in  a  certain 
great  university  city,  which  is  fond  of  being  called  the  metropolis  of  in-- 
telligence,  all  the  pneumonias  at  one  dinique  terminate  on  the  odd  days, 
and  at  another  on  the  even  ones.) 

The  symptoms  continue  vnih  constant  or  increasing  intensity  until 
the  critical  day,  which  generally  arrives  toward  the  end,  less  oommcmly 
about  the  middle,  of  the  first  week  of  the  disease ;  and  while  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  from  the  dyspnoea,  the  thirst,  and  the  intense  con- 
stitutional disorder,  is  beginning  to  awaken  an  earnest  solicitude,  a 
striking  change  takes  place,  oftai  within  a  few  hours.  The  temperature 
and  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  often  sink  rapidly,  the  djrspnoea  abates, 
the  patient  feels  easier  and  more  free.  In  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
convalescence  is  often  fully  estiiblished.  The  patient  sleeps,  calls  for 
food,  and  merely  complains  of  extreme  debility.  From  this  time  the 
recovery  of  many  patients  progresses  steadily.  The  temperature  not 
unfrequently  £dls  below  the  normal  standard,  and  I  repeatedly  have 
seen  the  pulse  sink  to  forty  beats  a  minute,  although  the  patient  had 
not  taken  a  grain  of  digitalia  The  blood  disappears  from  the  ezpeoto- 
ration,  sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  with  suddennesa  The  sputa 
become  somewhat  more  copious,  but  generally  to  so  slight  a  d^;ree  that 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  greater  parts  of  the  exudaiioii 
must  be  absorbed,  and  that  but  little  of  it  is  expectorated.  The  tena- 
city and  transparence  of  the  sputum  disappears  with  the  blood ;  it 
becomes  yellowish — sputa  cocta.  The  yellowness  depends  upon  an 
admixture  of  yoimg  cells,  which  show  more  or  less  trace  of  faUj 
metamorphosis.  Besides  slightly  granular  pus-corpusdes,  cells  filled 
with  oil-globules,  £Ett  granule-cells,  and  collections  of  granules,  and  of 
free  oil-molecules,  and  black  pigment-cells  in  greater  or  less  numbena, 
are  found  in  the  expectoration.  Although  reabsorption  commences 
veiy  soon  after  exudation  is  complete,  yet  a  considerable  period  of  tune 
usually  elapses  before  auscultation  and  percussion  show  that  the  pneu- 
monic infiltration  has  completely  disappeared. 

In  subjects  previously  healthy,  the  course  of  the  vast  majority  of 
pneumonias  is  as  above  described.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  there  are  few  maladies  whose  average  course  is  so 
remarkably  uniform.  That  we  should  not,  until  recently,  have  peroeiyed 
its  evidently  cyclical  character,  is  owing  to  the  active  manner  in  which 
we  used  formerly  to  attack  the  disease  whereby  its  typical  course  be- 
came deranged.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  very  long  ago  it 
would  have  been  thought  a  crime  to  treat  a  pneumonia  without  blood« 
letting,  and  even  without  repeated  venesection. 

In  some  cases  the  crisis  does  not  occur  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
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or  there  is  but  a  short  remission,  after  which  the  disease  grows  worse 
again,  and  continues  into  the  second  week.  The  pneumonic  infiltration 
continues  to  spread,  the  temperature  remains  high,  and  is  sometimes 
higber  than  erer.  Signs  of  extreme  prostration  now  set  it,  due  in  part 
to  the  devation  of  the  temperature,  partially  also  to  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by.  continuous  and  excessive  calorification,  and  to  the  profiiseness 
of  the  exudation,  which  I  have  repeatedly  estimated  at  three  pounds 
after  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  diseased  and  healthy  lung.  The 
fever,  fbrnierly  of  "inflammatoiy^*  type,  now  assumes  an  asthenic, 
"nervous**  (typhoid)  character.  The  pulse  grows  extremely  frequent, 
snaO,  and  soft ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  incrusted ;  all  the  senses 
are  blunted ;  the  patioit  not  unfrequently  voids  his  urine  and  fieeces  in- 
vofamtarily,  in  the  bed ;  some  patients  lie  in  a  stupor  from  which  they 
can  aoaxody  be  roused ;  others,  again,  are  wildly  delirious,  so  that  it  is 
aoaiody  possible  to  restrain  them  in  bed.  In  many  such  cases,  especially 
if  the  patient  have  not  been  depleted  by  blood-letting,  a  change  for 
the  better  may  stiU  take  place  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
md  again  the  transition  from  a  condition  apparently  desperate,  to  one 
of  afanoat  complete  convalescence,  may  then  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hoonL 

Hie  crisis  at  the  aid  of  the  first  week  £bu1s  to  occur  also,  when  the 
Bfaige  of  hepatization  passes  on  into  that  of  purulent  infiltration,  and 
the  fever  continues  into  the  second  week  with  equal  or  even  aggravated 
intenaity.  Here,  too,  the  pulse  is  usually  small,  and  the  mouth  is  dry 
and^tidcy.  The  patients  are  somnolent,  or  else  delirious ;  the  tempera- 
tore^  espedally  in  the  evening,  is  greatly  elevated,  and  sometimes  there 
are  dight  chiUs.  The  sputa,  which  are  generally  profuse,  contain  great 
quantities  of  cells  in  a  state  of  £Ettty  degeneration.  It  is  dear  that  aus- 
cdtation  and  percussion  alone  can  distinguish  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess of  hepalpation  from  the  transition  into  purulent  infiltration. 

When  the  pneumonia  attacks  aged  persons,  or  subjects  of  depraved 
ooDstitation,  adynamic  symptoms  may  arise,  even  though  the  malady  be 
not  of  unusud  duration  and  dthough  purulent  infiltration  have  not 
oceuned.  Indeed,  so  promptly  do  they  sometimes  develop,  so  immedi- 
afedy  do  th^  appear  after  the  diill,  and  the  first  onset  of  the  fever,  that 
the  mgoB  of  pulmonary  disorder  are  entirdy  ocHpsed  by  those  of  grave 
•iAfnirt  fever.  As  we  have  stated  already,  many  patients  of  this  kind 
have  no  cough  and  no  characteristic  sputa ;  nor  do  they  complain 
eMer  of  dyspnoea  or  of  pain.  The  frequency  of  respiration  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  fever,  and  patients  sometimes  die  with  the  diagnosis  of  a 
''tjrpboid  influenza,**  a  catarrhal  fever,  or  a  "typhoid  gastric  fever," 
whose  autopsy  reveals  extensive  pneumonic  infiltration ;  the  physician 
having  been  decdved  by  extemd  appearances,  which  really  bear  greater 
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resemblance  to  typhus  than  to  pneumonia  of  vigorous  adults,  and  hav- 
ing n^lected  to  make  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 

Asthenic  fever  may  also  develop,  sometimes,  in  subjects  previouslj 
healthy  and  vigorous,  where  pneumonia  is  complicated  with  acute 
gastric  or  intestinal  catarrK    True,  such  cases,  which  are  not  raie^ 
differ  firom  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons,  inasmuch  as  the  pain,  cough, 
and  characteristic  sputa  are  not  at  first  absent ;  but  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  complication  as  well  as  the  fever,  whidi  is  usually  of  great  inten- 
sity, soon  result  in  an  extreme  prostration  and  in  other  symptoms,  which 
create  the  terrifying  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  laity  that  the 
malady  has  become  "  typhoid  "  ("  nervous  "),  or  "  that  a  nervous  feva* 
has  set  in.''    The  disease  is  further  disguised,  and  the  diagnosis  ren- 
dered d^bly  obscure,  by  the  thickly-coated  tonge,  which  afterward  often 
becomes  incrusted  with  black  scabs,  by  the  distended  abdomen  and 
by  the  watery  disdiarges  from  the  bowels,  and — ^if  the  intestinal  catarrh 
have  also  involved  the  ductus  choledochus — ^by  the  jaundiced  hue  of 
the  skin,  and  sclerotica.    Here,  too,  physical  examination  is  our  sola 
safeguard  against  error  and  moi^ymg  post-mortem  disclosures.     Pneu- 
monia is  apt  to  assume  very  peculiar  characteristics  whoi  it  attacks  per> 
sons  of  intemperate  habits.     The  b^inning  of  the  attack  seems  rather 
to  be  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  the  symptoms  of  perverted  cerebral 
action  are  so  prominent  that  the  pulmonary  affection  is  liable  to  exxpQ 
notice.    The  patient  can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed ;  he  is  exceedingly 
loquaciotis,  does  not  complain,  but  declares  that  he  is  perfectly  welL    He 
is  in  a  most  cheerful  humor,  and  his  delirium  and  illusions  are  of  .that 
peculiar  kind  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  delirium  tremens.     He 
sees  small  animals,  especially  mice  and  beetles,  picks  with  great  industry 
and  persistance  at  his  bed-dothes,  or  executes  aU  the  manipulations  of 
his  avocation  in  pantomime.     Even  though  a  patient  in  this  condition 
have  no  cough,  no  expectoration,  and  complain  of  no  pain,  yet  his  chest 
should  be  explored  with  great  care,  especially  if  he  have  fever.     Many 
a  patient  has  died  in  a  strait-jacket  with  a  diagnosis  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, whose  real  disease  has  been  pneumonia.     At  a  later  period  the 
scene  changes.    It  is  a  well-known  £eu^  that  drinkers  are  equally  inca- 
pable, or  even  still  less  capable,  of  bearing  an  increase  of  calorification 
and  an  augmentation  of  their  animal  heat  than  aged  or  debilitated  pov 
'  sons,  and  that  a  fever  of  very  moderate  intensity  and  brief  duration 
exercises  an  exceedingly  depressing  and  exhausting  influence  upon  the 
\igor  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  upon  aU  other  functions. 
In  a  very  few  days  the  pulse,  originally  fiill,  grows  small  and  weak, 
the  extreme  excitement  and  bustling  demeanor  give  place  to  a  deep 
apathy,  and  to  rapidly-increasing   somnolence,  the   skin    is    bathed 
in  sweat  (from  incipient  palsy  of  the  cutaneous  muscles),  gurgling 
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sounds  arise  in  the  chest  (from  oommencing  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  bronchi) — and  the  patient  dies  with  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of 
the  hmg. 

With  regard  to  the  tennination  of  pnemnonia,  we  have  already  seen 
that  recovery  is  often  rapid,  where  the  exudation  liquefies,  and  is  reab- 
socfoed  after  completion  of  the  stage  of  hepatization.  Complete  resto- 
laJdosk  may  also  take  place  from  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration,  only, 
as  the  patients  are  exhausted  by  weeks  of  fever,  their  convalescence  is 
extremely  tedious. 

Death,  during  the  first  and  second  stages  of  pneumonia,  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  hypersemia  and  collateral  cedema,  by  which  the  uninfiamed 
air-vesicles  are  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  respiration.  Much 
more  rarely  it  depends  upon  the  excessive  extension  of  the  pneumonic 
infiltnition  alone.  The  intense  dyspnoea,  profuse  frothy  or  liquid  sputa, 
moist  rdles  in  the  iminflamed  parts  of  the  lung,  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  patient,  the  drowsiness,  the  vomiting,  the  coolness  of  the  skin,  aro 
an  signs  of  insufficient  respiration,  and  of  imminent  danger  of  carbonio- 
add  poisoning.  UrIcss  aid  be  at  hand,  the  symptoms  of  palsy  soon  pre- 
vail,  and  the  patient  succumbs  under  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lung, 
paby  of  the  bronchi,  and  of  su£Pocative  effusion. 

A  &tal  issue,  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  resulting  from 
eogotgement  of  the  cerebral  veins,  with  consequent  effusion,  is  of  far 
larer  occurrence.  Simple  blueness  of  the  &ce  need  not  lead  us  to  fear 
cerefanl  congestion ;  nor  are  even  the  headache  and  the  delirium  sufficient 
to  warrant  sudi  apprehension,  neither  do  they  require  tlie  active  treat- 
ment imperatively  demanded  by  that  condition.  If,  however,  the  par 
tient  fall  into*  somnolence  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  respiration,  or  if  he  complain  of  a  sense  of  formication,  or  of 
numboesB  of  his  limbs,  or  should  slight  convulsions  occur,  life  is  un- 
doabiedly  threatened  by  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  death  may  ensue  with 
die  symptoms  of  coma. 

The  third  and  most  usual  cause  of  death,  dining  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization  in  pneumonia,  is  exhaustion.  From  this  cause  a  compara- 
livdy  alight  attack  of  this  disorder  is  extremely  dangerous  where  the  pa- 
Iksat  is  old  or  debilitated,  or  where  he  is  a  drunkard  whose  nerves  are 
in  constant  need  of  stimulus,  who  treipbles  imtil  he  has  his  dram,  and  in 
fihom  the  privation  of  the  supply,  added  to  the  prostration  produced  by 
the  £ev€r,  soon  brings  on  paralysis.  In  like  manner,  a  compUcation  with 
mftf^iM^l  catarrii  and  icterus  tends  to  hasten  the  exhaustion ;  or,  finally, 
the  longer  dtuution  of  the  fever,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  exudation  in 
a  pfotncted  pneumonia,  may  expend  the  strength  of  a  person  previously 
Tigoioas  and  hedthy.  In  all  these  cases  the  obtuseness  of  the  senso- 
rium  increases  to  stupor,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
12 
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skin  is  bedewed  \dth  clammj  sweat,  and  the  patient  dies  from  paanve 
hjperaemia,  passive  oedema,  and  sufibcative  effusion. 

Death  takes  place  with  symptoms  quite  like  these  in  the  tlurd  stage, 
that  of  purulent  infiltration,  when  the  strength  proves  insufficient  to 
withstand  the  duration  and  intensi^  of  the  fever.  Sometimes  the 
asthenic  symptoms,  which  may  arise  during  pneumonia,  are  aooomr 
panied  by  another  group  of  symptoms  of  a  different  kind.  The  pulse 
grows  small  and  irregular,  a  slight  jaimdioe  appears,  whidi  manifestly 
does  not  depend  upon  biliary  obstruction ;  the  urine  becomes  albumi- 
-  nous,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  much  disturbed,  the  ddirium  being  vio- 
lent at  first,  afterward  settling  into  stupor.  When  there  is  much  jaun- 
dice, this  description  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  InUauM  pM^ 
monia  foimd  in  many  of  the  ancient  pathologies.  In  these  oases  we 
probably  have  to  do  with  a  parendiymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  IddneyE,  brain,  and  blood.  In  their  appropriate  sections  we  shall 
consider  in  detail  the  subject  of  paroichymatous  degeneration  of  these 
organs,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  icterus  to  parenchymatous  d^genen- 
tion  of  the  Hver,  and  then  dependence  of  this  degeneration  upon  an 
increase  of  the  animal  heat,  and  upon  intensity  of  the  febrile  orasiSb 

With  regard  to  the  rarer  sequelie  of  pneumonia,  we  may  have  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  when  the  slight  shiver- 
ing fits,  which  accompany  purulent  infiltration,  change  into  violent 
rigors;  and  when  a  yellow-gray  discharge,  containing  more  or  less 
pigment,  begins  to  be  expectorated  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  diag^ 
nosis  is  only  sure,  when,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  can  discover 
elastic  fibres,  which,  from  their  structure,  are  recognizable  as  belonging 
to  the  lung,  or  when  physical  exploration  shows  the  existence  of  a 
large  cavity  in  tbe  chest  When  a  pulmonary  abscess  ends  fetaUy, 
death  takes  place  under  conditions  simikr  to  those  which  accompany 
death  from  purulent  infiltration.  If  the  abscess  heal,  the  expectoration 
loses  its  yellow  color,  little  by  little,  as  the  cavity  gradually  becomes 
enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue ;  and  when  the  absoess  is 
completely  closed  the  sputa  cease  entirely.  Should  a  permanent  cavity 
remain  behind,  lined  with  a  pyogenic  membrane,  and  surrounded  by  in- 
durated connective  tissue,  it  affords  the  same  symptoms,  runs  the  same 
course,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  danger  as  do  the  bronchiectatio  cavi- 
ties of  which  we  have  to  treat  in  Chapter  XL  The  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  and  its  contraction  in  the*  regions  about  the  cavity 
also  give  rise  to  those  depressions  of  the  thorax  which  we  shall  describe 
by-and-by.  Gangrene — a  very  rare  sequel  to  pneumonia — ^is  bhaiacter* 
ized  by  most  intense  collapse,  by  the  expectoration  of  a  blackish  sputum 
of  a  most  foul,  putrid  odor,  together  with  the  physical  signs  of  a  cavity 
in  the  lungs  (see  Chapter  XIT.). 
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Oiseoiis  infiltratioii,  as  a  sequel  to  pneumonia,  is  by  no  means  oon- 
fined  to  patients  in  whose  lungs  old  deposits  of  tuberde  already  exist, 
but  may  also  take  place  in  subjects  previously  in  good  health«  Espe- 
cndly  18  this  the  case  with  emphysematous  persons  when  attacked  by 
croupous  pneumonia  of  the  lungs,  which  is  rare.  In  such  cases, 
•Uioiigh  the  fever  moderates  somewhat  upon  the  critical  day,  it  does 
not  subside  so  comj^etely  as  when  it  terminates  in  resolution.  The  pa- 
tiaits  do  not  improve,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  remain.  In  the  evening 
&e  poise  18  more  frequent;  auscultation  and  percussion  reveal  a  persist- 
ent condensation  of  the  paienchjrma  of  the  lung.  After  some  time, 
the  infilbation  dissolves,  causing' vast  destruction  of  the  lung,  the  symp- 
toms of  whidi  we  shall  examine  more  closely  when  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  pulmonary  consumption. 

For  the  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  induration  or  cirrhosis 
of  the  hmg,  see  Ch^iter  XU. 

Phyneal  si^ns  of  Croupous  Pneumonicu — Inspection  gives  nega- 
tive iQsoIts  as  regards  the  contour  of  the  thorax.  Both  sides  of  the 
dbest  preserve  their  normal  dimensions,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  pre- 
sent their  proper  shape  of  shallow  furrows,  a  condition  of  great  impor- 
tmoe  in  distinguishing  pneumonia  firom  pleuritis.  There  is,  however,  a 
decided  modification  of  the  respiratory  movements,  since  at  the  begin- 
niiig  of  the  attadc  the  patient  favors  the  afiected  side  on  account  of  the 
pan ;  and,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  are  filled 
with  exudation,  and  hence  are  impervious  to  the  air.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble to  recognize  the  side  upon  whidi  the  pneumonia  has  its  seat  at  the 
fint  gknoe,  as  the  healthy  side  heaves  normally,  while  the  inflamed 
lide^  as  it  were,  lags  behind.  When  both  lower  lobes  are  infitoated, 
tile  diaphragm  cannot  descend ;  and  the  epigastrium  does  not  project 
i^nn  inqnration.  The  patient  breathes  by  dilatation  of  the  upper  part 
of  ike  chest  akme  (costal  type). 

Tlie  first  point  whidi  strikes  the  attention,  upon  palpation^  is  an 
intensification  of  the  impulse  of  the  hearty  and  (what  is  very  important 

between  pleuritis  and  pneumonia)  the  heartnshock  is 


fdi  in  its  normal  ntuation.  Palpation  also  reveals  that,  during  the 
period  c£  engorgement,  and  often  during  that  of  hepatization,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  diest  are  unusually  distinct  and  strong,  when  the  patient 
9pfalkB — that  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  strengthened.  This  important 
&gno6dc  agn  may  grossly  mislead  any  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
fi»t  that,  in  almost  all  healtiiy  persons,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  stronger 
upon  the  right  ade  than  upon  the  left  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
that  the  right  bronchus  is  wider,  shorter,  and  stands 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  trachea,  while  the  left  is  longer,  and 
nanower,  and  passes  off  from  the  trachea  more  obliquely.     (Seitz,) 
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The  morbid  intensitj  of  the  pectoral  fremitus,  during  the  stage  of  en- 
gorgement, depends  upon  the  loss  of  elasticity  which  the  pulmonaiy 
tissue  sustains  at  this  period.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vibrations  from  the  trachea  and  laiger  bronchi  to  the  thoracic 
waU  is  impeded  by  the  tension  of  the  elastic  vesicles ;  moreover,  the 
elasticity  of  the  healthy  lung  exerts  a  sort  of  suction  upon  the  inner 
sur£Etce  of  the  thorax,  whereby  thoracic  vibrations  are  held  in  check. 
These  two  forces,  by  which  the  normal  vocal  resonance  is  enfeebled 
during  health,  are  removed  when  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  destroyed. 
The  stiU  further  increase  of  the  vocal  fremitus,  which  is  often  observed 
during  the  stage  of  hepatization,  is  owing  not  only  to  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  hepatized  lung,  but  also  to  the  hd  that  the  vibrations 
which  the  vocal  chords  have  imparted  to  the  air  within  the  tradiea  ai|d 
bronchi  pass  unimpaired  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  as  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  transmitted  is  no  longer  an  interrupted  one 
(alternations  of  air  and  vesicular  wall),  but  a  continuous  one,  the  solidi- 
fied pulmonary  parenchyma.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  vibratile  waves  is  checked  by  a  temporary  oodusioii  of 
the  bronchi  by  secretion ;  but  we  not  imfrequently  observe  instances^ 
in  which  the  pectoral  fremitus  over  a  hepatized  point  is  permanently 
weakened  or  is  entirely  deadened,  when  there  is  neither  brondiial 
obstruction  nor  pleuritic  exudation.  In  such  cases  we  may  infer  that 
the  dose  contact  of  a  compactly-infiltrated  lung  prevents  tiie  walls  of 
the  chest  from  vibrating. 

Percussion  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  often  gives  rise  to  a 
purely  tympanitic,  hoUow  sound.  The  elastidty  of  the  nonnal  lung 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  tightly-inflated  bladder;  its  ring  is  not 
tympanitic.  In  the  stage  of  hepatization  the  vesicles  having  lost  their 
elasticity,  its  condition  is  like  that  of  a  cluster  of  imperfectly-inflated 
bladders.  Its  percussion-sound  then  is  tympanitic  The  ^hoUow'^ 
percussion-sound  depends  upon  a  diminution  which  the  exudation 
causes  in  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  vesicles,  thereby  reducing 
the  size  of  the  vibrating  body.  We  r^^ard  the  expressions  ^Jrdl^  and 
^'  hollow  "  as  thoroughly  intelligible  and  practicaL  By  universal  cus- 
tom, the  sound  produced  bv  the  vibration  of  a  laige  vblinninous  body 
is  called  a  ^^  full  ^'  tone,  and  that  proceeding  from  the  vibration  of  a 
small  body  is  called  a  ^hollow ''  tone.  Thus,  the  percussion-sound  of 
the  stomach  sounds  frill  to  the  ear  of  the  beginner;  that  of  the  fflnall 
intestine  hollow.  I  find  that  there  are  few  practitioners  who  can  recog- 
nize with  fiu^lity  that  the  tympanitic  percussion-sound  of  engoigement 
also  is  hollow,  while  for  many  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  higher 
pitch. 

During  hepati»tion,  when  the  solidified  point  Hes  in  immediate 
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contact  with  the  side  of  the  chest — ^but  only  m  such  a  case — ^the  percus- 
sioD-flound  Is  deadened,  and  during  the  act  of  percussion  an  increase  of 
lesistance  is  felt  OFer  the  point  struck.  This  is  because  a  hepatized 
lung,  like  any  other  compact  body  Foid  of  air,  cannot  be  made  to 
Tifante^  The  thicker  and  wider  the  hepatized  region  l3nng  in  contact 
with  the  diest,  so  much  the  more  marked  are  the  dulness  and  resist- 
ance: When  the  duhiess  is  but  slight,  it  will  generally  be  perceived 
that  the  sound  is  also  hollow ;  when  the  sound  is  perfectly  dull,  the  fiill 
and  hollow  tones  cannot  be  appreciated.  When  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease is  central,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  roots  of  the  lung,  very  extensive 
hepatizaJdoa  of  the  lung  may  exist  without  alteration  of  the  sound  upon 
perousBion. 

Auscultation  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  usually  affords  a 
crackling  sound  to  the  ear,  like  that  which  is  heard  when  one  throws 
salt  into  the  fire,  or  when  a  few  hairs  are  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
before  the  ear.  This  crackling  {Zaennec^s  rdle  crepitant),  which  is 
fonned  in  the  minute  spaces  of  the  bronchial  terminations  and  pul- 
monaiy  vesicles,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  moist  rdleSy  and,  as  the  fluid  in 
wfakji  it  arises  is  extremely  visdd,  it  is  also  the  dryest  of  the  moist  rdles. 
Their  mode  of  origin  perhaps  is,  that  the  vesicular  walls,  which  during 
expiration  became  glued,  together,  are  forcibly  separated  by  the  air 
irhkh  enters  upon  inspiration.  As  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  lung 
whidi  touches  the  thoracic  wall  is  completely  infiltrated,  vesicular  breath- 
ing is  anested,  as  the  vesicles  there  are  impenetrable  to  the  air.  In- 
steMl  bronchiai  respiration  is  heard,  that  is  to  say,  we  hear  the  sound 
whidi  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bron- 
dii  is  always  making,  but  which  is  not  transmitted  to  the  ear  through 
the  healthy  lung,  the  structure  of  which,  consisting  of  alternations  of 
air  and  vesicular  wall,  furnishes  a  poor  conducting  medium.  "When, 
"»i4f«^  of  this  bad  conductor  of  sound,  a  uniform  medium  lies  between 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi,  these  bronchial  sounds  become  audible ;  always 
provided,  that  the  bronchi  communicate  with  the  trachea,  so  that  the 
air  may  dther  pass  to  and  fro  in  them,  or  that  the  air  which  they  already 
contain  may  be  set  in  vibration  with  every  breath.  Moreover,  the  bron- 
dii  in  the  condensed  part  of  the  lung  form  better  conductors  of  sound 
than  those  which  traverse  the  normal  lung.  If  the  bronchi  should  be 
fiDed  up  by  accumulated  secretion,  as  often  happens  temporarily  in  the 
third  sbige  of  pneumonia,  the  bronchial  breathing  ceases,  and  does  not 
again  become  audible  until  the  bronchi  have  become  emptied  by 
coughing. 

Bronchophony  arises  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
bronchial  respiration  is  produced.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords 
during  speech  are  conducted  along  the  column  of  air  in  the  larger  bron- 
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cfai,  but  are  only  perceptible  upon  the  mnhce  of  tlie  diest  as  an  indb- 
tinct  buzang,  as  long  as  the  heahhj  puhiiODBij  sabstanee  lies  between 
the  ear  and  the  bronchi;  the  health j  hn^^^obstance  beings  as  we  know; 
a  bad  conductor  of  sound.  K  the  parendiynm  become  condensed,  and 
its  transmitting  power  therebr  improved,  the  brondu  also  becoming 
better  conductofs  of  sound,  from  the  thickening  of  sunoondii^  P^rta^ 
the  sound  of  the  Toioe  in  the  thorax  is  kxider,  oonstitoting  "  droneAo- 
pKony  ;  "  sometimes  a  tolerablj  distinct  aiticnkte  soimd  is  heaid,  whidi 
is  called  *^ pectoriloquy,^  K  the  sensoiy  nerves  of  the  ear  peroeive  an 
unpleasant  jarring  sensation  from  the  thoracic  wall,  we  have  tiie  ^strong 
bronchophoo J,'*  whidi  therefore  in  part  means  tibat  the  ear  when  hud 
upon  the  chest  feels  an  increase  of  the  pectoral  fremitna  Some- 
times the  voice  as  heard  within  the  diest  has  a  nasal,  Meating  tone,  for 
whidi  phenomenon  {cegophony)  there  is  no  satisfiKTtofj  crrplanation. 
Like  the  brondiial  breathing  sound,  brondiophony  ceases  while  the 
tubes  are  obstmcted  bj  secretion,  and  while  tiieir  communication  with 
the  tTKhea  is  interrupted.  During  the  process  of  resolntioo  of  pneo- 
monia,  moist  rdle$  are  heard.  Sometimes,  when  the  air  again  begins 
to  enter  the  niinuter  bronchi  and  Teskles,  the  nSle  is  eztremdj'fine^  bat, 
as  the  secretion  has  less  Tisdditr  than  before,  the  soimd  is  not  so  ^dij" 
as  that  ^  crefHtation  ^  heaid  during  the  stage  of  engorgement  lUs 
sound  is  called  the  crepiiatio  rfdnx.  The  rdies  produced  in  the  greater 
bronchi,  under  conditions  like  those  imder  which  bronchial  respiration 
and  bronchopfaonj  arise,  maj  become  brondiial  ^cansomani^  {Skoda) 
and  "riw,<7in<7^  fiUe$  (Traube), 

The  pleuritis  which  constantly  accompanies  pneumonia  is  not  sos> 
cepdble  of  physical  demonstration,  excepting  when  it  causes  a  copioas 
effusion.  There  are  scarcelr  ever  anv  audible  friction-sounds  in  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  since  the  pleural  surfrK?es  rub  together  veiy  little^ 
if  at  all,  at  that  period.  Ther  are  heard  somewhat  oftener  during  reso- 
hmoa,  as  the  air  then  renters  the  vesides,  and  the  patients  breathe 
with  greater  fr-eedom,  producing  friction  of  the  pleural  fiJdsL 

The  pfay^cal  signs  of  a  great  cavitr  in  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  ab- 
scess or  gangrene,  are  identical  with  those  of  a  tubercular  cavitj.  For 
a  further  description  of  them  we  refor  to  Chapter  XTTT. 

DuLGXOSis. — In  chiklren»  and  in  greatlv  prostrMed  subjects,  parlku- 
lariy  in  old  meiu  pneumonia  is  often  overiooked.  In  diildren  this  occurs 
ohieflj  when  the  disease  sets  in  with  amvulsions  and  a  violent  fever, 
attended  by  verr  little  cougK  as  little  diildren  do  not  expectorate^  nor 
know  how  to  toll  the  seat  of  their  pain.  Dvspnoea  is  then  attributed 
to  the  fever«  and,  if  the  diild  have  diarrhoea,  the  fever  b  often  regarded 
as  a  ^  ^xlth  fever,**  with  inflammatorv  irritation  of  the  intestinal  nmooos 
membrane ;  or,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  it  mar  be  mistaken  for  acute 
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bjdrooqihalas.  We  ouglit  never  to  neglect  carefully  to  auscult  children 
with  Tiolent  fever,  brain  sympbomSy  and  hurried  respiration.  The  risk 
of  ooofiounding  the  pneumonia  occurring  in  old  and  greatly-depressed 
subjects  with  typhcnd  i&vet  is  guarded  against  by  the  absence  of  the 
tumor  of  the  ^een,  the  eruption,  the  tenderness  in  the  ileocsecal  i^on, 
the  initiatory  chill,  above  all,  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest 

Hie  difierential  diagnosis  between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  will  be 
mofe  af^nopriately  considered  after  we  have  made  ourselves  fcmilmr 
with  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  latter. 

Vahifdile  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  as  we  have  seen  physical 
eraminatioo  of  the  chest  to  be,  it  nevertheless  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  more  than  the  existence  of  infiltration  and  filling  of  the  air- 
The  character  of  the  infiltration  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the 


histoiyof  the  case. 

Pboghosis. — ^The  prognosis,  first  of  all,  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease.  Double  pneumonia  is  justly  r^arded  as  the  most 
dreaded  form.  The  prognosis,  however,  depends  much  more  upon  the 
aooompanying  fever,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  exhaustion  from  fever  ter- 
minating in  general  palsy  is  the  cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  fatal 
case&  An  elevation  of  temperature  above  106^  F.,  an  increase  in  the 
fipequence  of  the  pulse  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  beats,  renders 
the  prognosis  bed. 

Pneumonia  is  an  extremely  dangerous  disease  to  aged  persons  and 
to  dnmkaids,  owing  to  their  intolerance  of  even  moderate  degrees  of 
£ever;  and  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  middle^iged  patients  die  of 
i^  ^be  mortality  fix)m  this  disease  among  old  people  amoimts  to  between 
axty  and  seventy  per  cent. 

Complications  of  pneumonia  with  tuberculosis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
Brigfat^s  disease,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  and  pericar- 
ditis, should  cause  us  to  fear  an  un&vorable  result. 

Among  the  individual  symptoms,  the  sputum  furnishes  a  dew  to  the 
pfqgno6i&  The  absence  of  all  ^uta  must,  in  the  beginning,  be  regarded 
as  mifiivoirable,  as  must  also  the  appearance  of  very  dark,  brownish-red 
(prone-juice)  expectoration.  This  signifies  a  poor  state  of  nutrition  and 
fngifity  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and,  as  a  rule,  denotes  a  cachectic 
condition  <^  the  individiuJ.  Vety  copious  liquid  oedematous  sputa  are 
ominouB  of  eviL  Scanty  expectoration  during  resolution  of  pneumonia, 
if  the  dulnesB  continue  to  disappear,  is  of  smaller  importance;  but  ab- 
sence of  expectoration,  accompanied  by  gurgling  sounds  in  the  chest, 
signify  palsy  of  the  bronchi,  oedema  of  the  lung,  and  approaching  disso- 
Intioo,  Ddirium  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  no 
grmty,  and  is  due  to  the  derangement  of  nutrition  in  the  brain,  or  to 
the  high  temperature  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  brain.     At 
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a  latar  period  it  often  aooompanies  exhanstion,  so  that^  when  it  is  per- 
sistent and  intense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  an  adynamic  condi- 
tion, and  hience  may  furnish  grounds  for  alann.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
entire  train  of  symptoms  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  ^  ner- 
vous ''  (typhoid).  It  has  already  been  stated  that  drowsiness,  transient 
twitchings,  or  palsy,  are  dangerous  signa 

Finally,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  sequela9  of  pneumonia.  A 
transition  from  the  stage  of  hepatization  into  that  of  purulent  infihrar 
tion  is  of  £ar  more  unfavorable  augury  than  the  tennination  by  liquefao' 
tion  and  absorption.  The  formation  of  an  abscess,  caseous  infiltration  of 
the  exudation,  and  gangrene,  make  the  prognosis  more  and  mcne  grave. 

Treatment. — ^The  indicatio  causalis  cannot  be  met  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  pneumonia  arises  from  unknown 
atmospheric  or  telluric  influences.  Indeed,  it  would  be  highly  inju- 
dicious to  treat  a  patient  with  pneumonia  by  diaphoresis,  under  the 
assumption  that  he  had  '^  taken  oold.'^ 

With  regard  to  the  indicatio  morbi,  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  Bret 
place,  that  the  natural  course  of  pneumonia  is  more  decidedly  cyclical 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  disease,  and  that,  left  to  itseli^  in  a  vigor- 
ous patient,  if  uncomplicated,  and  of  moderate  intensity,  it  almost  always 
ends  in  recovery.  This  fact  has  not  been  known  imtil  recently.  We 
have  to  thank  the  so-called  expectant  mode  of  treatment  of  the  Vienna 
school  and  the  success  of  the  homoeopaths  for  this  important  discovery, 
from  which  the  following  rules  are  to  be  drawn.  Simple  pneumonia 
attacking  persons  previc^usly  in  good  health  requires  no  more  active 
treatment  than  does  erysipelas,  small-pox,  measles,  or  other  diseases  of 
cyclical  course,  provided  only  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  be  mod- 
erate, and  that  there  be.  no  complication.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proved 
that^  unless  warranted  by  special  indications,  active  interference  has  an 
unfiEivorable  effect  upon  the  course  of  pneimionia ;  and  Dietl  is  right  in 
affirming  that  this  disease,  when  treated  by  bleeding,  more  often  termi- 
nates &tally  than  where  no  venesection  has  been  employed.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  compare  the  cases  in  which  we  bleed,  not  because 
of  pneumonia^  hut  in  spite  of  pneumonia^  and  for  fear  of  certain  oom- 
plications,  with  those  cases  in  which,  upon  principle,  blood-letting  is 
never  practised.  Highly  as  I  prize  venesection,  however,  in  certain 
emergencies  which  may  arise  in  the  disease,  I  had  rather  that  any  one, 
dear  to  me,  and  sick  of  pneumonia,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  homoeopath 
than  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  who  thinks  that  he  carries  the  issue  of 
the  malady  upon  the  point  of  his  lancet 

The  number  of  bleedings  which  used  to  be  practised  by  BouiUaud 
and  other  disciples  of  the  ^^saignie  coup  sur  coup  ^^  school,  likewise 
tends  to  support  the  experience  of  Louis^  Dietl^  and  others,  that  bleeding 
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18  DO  specific,  and  that  it  does  not  even  cut  the  process  short  In  £act, 
the  bleedings  had  to  be  repeated  and  continued  until  the  third,  fifdi,  or 
seventh  daj— 4hat  is  to  saj,  imtil  the  terminal  day  arrived — ^when  the 
cyde  of  the  pneumonic  process  was  complete. 

Whichever  one  of  the  current  theories  upon  inflammation  we  maj 
adopt,  none  of  them  even  partially  upholds  the  efficacy  of  venesection 
in  pneomonia.  The  fact  is,  unfortunately,  forgotten,  that  the  most  in- 
tense bypenemia,  by  itself^  cannot  occasion  croupous  inflammation ;  that 
Ae  enkigement  and  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  which  we  see  in  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  although  they  may  cause  spleniflcation  and  oedema, 
never  produce  croup  of  the  air-vesides.  The  subject  of  venesection 
osn  be  more  appropriately  discussed  while  considering  the  symptomatic 
indications  for  treatment,  imder  which  head  it,  strictly  speaking,  belongs. 

I  have  made  extensive  employment  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of 
pnemnonia,  and,  relying  upon  a  large  number  of  very  favorable  results, 
can  recommend  this  procedure.  In  all  cases  I  cover  the  chest  of  the 
patient,  and  the  affected  side  in  particular,  with  cloths  which  have  been 
dipped  in  cold  water  and  well  wrung  out  The  compresses  must  be 
repeated  every  five  minutes.  Unpleasant  as  this  procedure  is  in  almost 
an  cases,  yet  even  after  a  few  hours  the  patients  assure  me  that  they 
fed  a  material  relief,  The  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  and  often  the  frequency  of 
the  poise,  are  reduced.  Sometimes  the  temperature  goes  down  an  entire 
degrees  My  patients  often  retain  this  surprising  condition  of  improve- 
ment throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  attack,  so  that  their  outward 
avmptoms  would  hardly  lead  one  to  imagine  the  grave  internal  disorder. 
The  relatives  of  the  patient,  too,  who  do  not  Ml  to  perceive  the  im- 
provement, now  readily  assist  in  the  treatment  to  which  at  first  they 
were  opposed.  In  a  few  cases,  and  only  in  a  few,  the  use  of  cold  affords 
no  rdiei^  and  the  troublesome  manipulation  for  its  application  increases 
the  distress  of  the  sufferers  so  much  that  they  refuse  to  keep  it  up.  In 
ndi  cases  I  have  not  insisted  upon  the  further  application  of  cold. 

In  the  hospital  at  Prague  every  pneumonia  is  treated  with  cold  com- 
ptesBea,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  Smolery  it  is  exceptional  for 
a  patient  not  to  feel  material  relief  from  this  treatment  As,  however, 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  cutting  short  a  pneumonia  by  means  of  cold 
applications,  I  should  only  ascribe  a  palliative  influence  to  their  use, 
had  not  the  duration  of  &e  disease  in  many  instances  been  deddedly 
ribortened  and  the  convalescence  hastened  by  means  of  their  eneigetic 
and  methodical  employment  In  £act,  in  but  few  cases  have  we  seen 
the  disease  delay  its  departure  imtil  the  seventh  day.  Many  have  im- 
proved on  the  fifth,  and  a  very  large  number  as  early  as  the  third  day ; 
nay,  I  have  repeatedly  found  it  impossible  to  keep  patients  with  recent 
pnemnonia  in  hospital  for  a  longer  period  than  a  week.    Cold  is  rightly 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  antipblogistics  in  inflammation  of 
external  organs.  Its  action  is  direotlj  tonio  upon  the  relaxed  tiaBaes 
and  dilated  capillaries.  It  is  harder  to  comprehend  its  mode  of  action 
upon  inflammation  of  parts  separated  fixmi  the  point  of  application,  by 
skin,  muscle,  and  bone.  However,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  and 
intestinal  muscles,  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  abdomen,  proves  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  operation  upon  the  interior,  and  ice  compresses  have  long 
and  justly  been  held  in  repute  for  meningitis,  as  have  also  the  cold  com- 
presses in  peritonitis,  by  ITiewiach,  1  have  no  experience  of  the  efiect 
upcm  pneumonia  of  the  repeated  envelopment  of  the  entire  body  in  cold 
wrappings,  as  has  been  practised  oft^i  by  hydropaths ;  although  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  would  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  tem- 
porarily moderate  the  fever,  eyesk  if  it  were  unattended  by  any  great 
direct  influence  upon  the  local  phenomena.  At  all  events,  I  am  able  to 
testify  that,  in  the  infectious  diseases,  active  cooling  treatment  has  such 
an  efiect  upon  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  large  number 
of  cases.  AD  other  modes  of  treatment  recommended  for  pneumonia 
cannot  be  regarded  as  addressed  directly  to  the  disease,  but,  like  blood- 
letting, belong  to  the  indicatio  symptomatica — ^being  required  only 
when  special  S3rmptoms  arise. 

Venesection  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  following  three  con- 
ditions only :  1st  When  the  pneumonia  has  attacked  a  vigorous  and 
hitherto  healthy  subject^  is  of  recent  occurrence,  the  temperature  being 
higher  than  105^  F.,  and  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  rating  at  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  beats  a  minute.  Here  danger  threatens  irom 
the  violence  of  the  fever ;  and  free  venesection  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture, and  lessen  the  frequence  of  the  pulse.  In  those  who  are  already 
debilitated  and  anaemic,  bleeding  increases  the  danger  of  exhaustion. 
Should  the  fever  be  moderate,  blood-letting  is  not  indicated,  even  in 
healthy  and  vigorous  individuals.  It  cannot  out  the  fever  short,  and 
indeed  the  fever  is  more  apt  to  persist,  although  in  a  somewhat  more 
moderate  degree,  so  that  the  enfeebled  patient  is  thrown  into  greater 
danger  than  if  be  had  had  to  pass  through  a  more  violent  fever,  but  with 
imreduoed  strength. 

2d.  When  collateral  oedema  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  unaffected 
by  pneumonia  is  causing  dagger  to  life,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  is  re- 
duced by  bleeding ;  and,  by  prevention  of  further  transudation  of  serum 
into  the  vesicles,  insufficience  of  the  lung  and  carbonic«cid  poisoning 
are  averted.  Whenever  the  great  frequence  of  respiration  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  pneumonia  cannot  be  traced  to  fever,  pain,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  pneumonic  process  alone,  (xs  soon  as  a  serous^  foamy 
esq>€ctoratum  appears^  together  taUh  a  respinUion  of  forty  or  fifty 
breaths  a  mintUe^  and  when  the  rattle  in  the  chest  does  not  cease  for  a 
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wliile  after  the  patient  has  coughed,  we  ought  at  once  to  practise  a 
oofMOOS  venesection,  in  order  to  reduce  the  mass  of  blood  and  to  mod- 
erate the  coUatend  pressure. 

The  third  indication  for  bleeding  arises  upon  the  appearance  of 
qrmploins  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  not  headache  and  delirium,  but  a 
atite  oi  stiqx>r  or  transient  paralysis. 

Having  determined,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons,  to  bleed, 
the  pliysioian  must  not  be  misled  by  the  &ct  that  the  pulse  may  be 
waaSk  and  feeble  instead  of  fiill  and  vigorous.  Among  the  practitioners 
of  the  old  sdiool,  ^  a  small,  repressed  pulse  ^  was  alwa3rs  an  indication 
lor  faloodrletting,  and  a  great  number  of  cases  may  be  advanced  to  show 
that  the  pulse  often  improves  immediately  after,  or  even  during  the 
vcnewction,  and  indeed  the  rule  obtained  that  when  the  physician  was 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  debility  of  the  patient  was  genuine  or  &lse, 
he  nnist  take  notice  whether  the  pulse  became  larger  or  smaller  after 
phlebotomy.  The  ficdlowing  is  the  reason  why  the  pulse  oft«n  grows 
ttmiger  and  fuller  during  or  immediately  after  a  bleeding:  Ceteris 
pantnUj  the  sze  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  depend  mainly  upon  the 
Ibility  of  the  heart  to  surmount  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta. 
If  the  functional  vigor  of  the  heart  be  reduced  by  the  depressing  influ- 
ence which  results  from  an  immoderate  increase  of  the  animal  heat,  and 
wfakh,  in  some  constitutions,  is  induced  by  a  very  moderate  elevation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  aorta  remain- 
ing undianged  meanwhile,  the  volume  of  blood  propelled  by  the  heart 
is  diminished  and  the  pulse-wave  is  smalL  If^  now,  we  reduce  this 
TMCular  tension  by  letting  blood,  we  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  aorta, 
and  enable  the  heart,  although  actually  enfeebled,  to  propel  an  increased 
vofamie  of  blood,  and  the  pulse  rises.  True,  we  may  £ellI  in  obtaining 
this  effect^  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  effect  of  venesection  is 
greatly  to  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart,  so  that,  although  we  difnini>li 
the  resisfamoe,  we  also  diminish  the  propulsive  power. 

Digitalis  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  with  great  justice,  in 
the  tzeatment  of  pneumonia*  Like  venesection,  it  is  a  fel»if uge,  lowers 
the  temperature,  diminishes  the  frequence  of  the  pulse,  without  exercis- 
ing so  weakening  and  depressing  an  effect  upon  the  system  as  bleeding. 
Ili  exhibition  is  indicated  in  pneumonia  with  a  pulse  of  from  one  him- 
dred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  frequence.  With  a  less  frequent  pulse  it 
is  not  required.  We  usually  combine  an  infusion  of  digitalis  (3  j — 3ss. 
to  {  vj)  with  the  neutral  salts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  If  tiie 
latter  have  any  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  only 
vipoa  the  fever;  they  have  no  antiphlogistic  nor  aphetic  action. 

Next  oome  the  nauseants  (antim.  et  pot  tart  gr.  iv — gr.  vj  to  3  vj. 
£L  S  ss  every  two  hours)  and  ipecacuanha;  after  these,  quinine,  veratrine. 
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and  the  inhalation  of  diloroform*  By  all  of  these  agents  the  acticm  of 
the  heart  and  the  temperature  can  be  reduced,  and  the  fever  moderated, 
but  they  have  no  immediate  local  influence  upon  the  nutritive  disorder. 
The  use  of  tartar  emetic,  formerly  so  oonunon,  has  of  late  fallen  some- 
what into  discredit  According  to  experiments  which  I  have  made  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  administration  of  quinine,  the  indications  show 
that  when  there  is  great  danger,  arising  chiefly  or  entirely  from  excessive 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  quinine  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  grains  every  two  hoiu^  or,  what  is  better,  in  two  or  three 
ten-grain  doses  within  a  few  hours. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Biermer^  veratrine  (which  has 
already  been  recognized  by  Vogt  as  a  valuable  antipyretic)  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  remedies  for  reducing  the  pulse  and  lowering  the  tem- 
perature in  pneumonia.  To  obtain  its  fiill  effect,  the  twentietii  of  a 
grain  of  veratrine,  or  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  resin,  veratri  viride,  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pilL  The  results  reported  by  £iermer  war- 
rant further  trial  of  this  article  in  cases  of  high  fever.  Its  efiects  are 
very  variable,  and  it  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  great  pros- 
tration, and  collapse.  * 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pneiunonia,  all  the  remedies  hithr 
erto  mentioned  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  disease  will  go  on  rap- 
idly to  a  favorable  termination,  under  the  use  of  cold  compresses  and 
some  inert  mixture  of  gum-water,  '^  a  tablespoonfiil  to  be  token  every 
two  hours,''  ordered  to  satisfy  the  patient  '^  that  something  is  being 
done  for  him."  The  more  distinctly  we  keep  in  mind  the  particular 
phases  of  the  malady  which  call  for  active  treatment,  so  much  the  more 
successful  will  treatment  be. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  S3rmptoms  often  demand  measures  the 
physiological  operadon  of  which  is  exacUy  the  opposite  of  all  those 
hitherto  described.  We  have  seen  that  an  extensive  exudation,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  pneumonic  fever,  or,  independently  of  either  of  these, 
a  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution  prior  to  the  attack,  may  give  rise 
to  an  acute  marasmus,  a  state  of  the  most  complete  adynamia,  and,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  to  this  exhaustion  that  most  people  succumb  who  die  of 
pneumonia.  The  feeble  contractions  of  the  heart  tend  to  produce  new 
dangers  from  passive  oedema  of  the  lung,  and  commencing  palsy  of  the 
bronchial  muscles  embarrasses  the  evacuation  of  the  bronchi  Stimu- 
lants must  now  be  administered ;  the  heart  is  to  be  excited  into  energetic 
action ;  the  contractile  power  of  the  bronchial  muscles  must  be  rused. 
Fruitiess  as  their  extensive  employment  often  is  in  other  diseases,  from 
the  transitory  character  of  their  action,  yet  stimulants  may  produce  very 
gratifying  results  if  given  in  cases  where  symptoms  of  exhaustion  arise 
while  the  pneimionic  process  is  still  incomplete.     By  giving  large  doses 
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of  oamphor,  musk,  and  strong  wine,  we  not  unfirequentlj  are  able,  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  to  support  the  action  of 
the  heart,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ^e  oedema,  and  to  facilitate  expecto- 
ration. The  "flores  benzoes'*  (Benzoic  acid,  gr.  v  every  two  or  three 
hours)  is  particulaily  reoonunended  for  this  purpose. 

Compensation  for  waste  of  substance  suffered  by  the  system,  which 
fever  and  augmented  combustion  threaten  to  consume,  is  of  £ar  greater 
importance  than  is  the  use  of  stimulants.  Do  not  cany  the  antiphlo- 
gistio  diet  too  &r,  espeGiaUy  in  depraved  constitutions  and  in  enfeebled 
persons,  but  as  soon  as  distinct  indications  of  asthenia  begin  to  appear, 
in  addition  to  the  wine,  give  concentrated  broths,  milk,  eta 

Hie  bold  administration  of  the  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  these  cases.  JRademcuiher^s  tincture  of  iron  is 
especially  applicable  (|  ss  to  5  vj  water.  S.  3  ss — ^two  hours).  There  is 
no  fbnn  of  pneumonia  which,  in  the  sense  of  Hademacher^  '^  eine  Eisen- 
affecticm  des  gesammt  oiganismus  darstellt,''  but  an  impoverishment  of 
Ihe  blood  often  sets  in  during  the  disease,  the  obviation  of  which  is 
quite  as  well  promoted  by  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  as  is  the 
chrcmic  deterioration  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis.  A  physiological  explana- 
tion of  the  imdoubted  usefulness  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  chronic 
and  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  has  not  as  yet  been  foimd.  We 
only  know  that,  not  only  is  the  iron  of  the  blood  increased  in  amount, 
but  the  protein  substances,  particularly  the  globulin  of  the  blood,  whose 
quantity  always  undergoes  diminution,  increases  again  under  the  use  of 
iron.  We  diall  eaaly  convince  ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  ferru- 
ginous preparations  in  acute  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  quite  as 
great  as  in  chronic  aniemia,  if  we  use  them  with  sufficient  boldness  in 
of  exhausting  pneumonic  and  pleuritic  exudation ;  and,  without 
iting  to  the  principles  of  JRademacher^  we  cannot  deny  the  success 
whidi  his  school  has  attained  by  the  use  of  iron  in  acute  febrile  diseases. 
Unfortunately,  if  diarrhoea  exist,  they  are  not  well  borne. 

Hie  employment  of  stimulants,  generoas  diet,  and  the  preparations 
of  qninine  and  iron,  may  be  indicated  from  the  very  outset  of  the  attack, 
when  an  adynamic  state  develops  early,  as  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  or 
of  cadiectic  subjects ;  and  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  serious  blunder  if  a 
fdiysiclan,  who,  by  his  stethoscope,  has  recognized  pneumonia  in  a  sup- 
posed ^  gastric  ^  or  nervous  influenza,  should  proceed  to  treat  the  malady 
upon  "antiphlogistic''  principles.  Local  blood-letting,  by  means  of 
leedies  or  cups,  must  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  where  the  pain  is  not 
mitigated  by  the  employment  of  cold,  or  when  the  patient  cannot  bear, 
or  idn  not  submit  to  the  latter.  It  almost  always  mitigates  the  pain, 
and  as  pain  is  not  only  a  troublesome  symptom,  but  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  disturbance  of  respiration,  its  removal  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
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upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  not 
to  employ  cutaneous  irritants,  whether  sinapisins  or  blisters,  at  all,  or  at 
least  not  until  a  late  period,  when  resolution  is  going  on  too  slowlj. 
Finally,  if  the  patient  be  plagued  by  cough  or  restiessness,  or  by  sleep- 
less nights,  the  indicatio  symptomatica  may  require  the  use  of  naiootios, 
and  we  .must  not  fear  to  administer  a  Dover's  powder  at  night  under 
these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  persistoioe  of  the  fever. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA — ^BRONCHOPNEUMONIA* 

Etiology. — ^The  catarrhal  process  is  a  form  of  disease  peculiar  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  and,  as  no  mucous  membrane  witii  mucous 
glands  exists  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  name  catarrhal  pneumonia 
is  not  quite  applicable  to  the  disease  in  question.  Neverthdess,  as 
catarrhal  pneumonia  never  arises  unless  preceded  by  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis, and  as  its  characteristic  pathological  alterations  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  of  bronchial  catarrh,  we  shall  retain  the  generally 
adopted  titie.  In  many  cases  catarrhal  pneumonia  arises  solely  through 
the  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  air  vesicles.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, this  disease  develops  in  pulmonary  tissue  which  has  already  col- 
lapsed, a  circumstance  which  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  col- 
lapse of  the  air-cells  essentially  fiavors  its  occurrence.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, moreover,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  wall,  when  lib- 
erated from  the  pressure  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  vesicles,  should  be- 
come enlarged  and  surcharged  with  blood,  nor  that  after  long  persist- 
ence of  this  capillary  hypersemia,  it  should  be  attended  by  augmented 
transudation  and  copious  cell-formation.  Now  these  are  the  very 
alterations  which  the  anatomical  appearances  of  catarrhal  pneumonia 
present. 

This  disease  is  most  commonly  observed  as  a  complication  of 
measles,  and  of  whooping-cough;  but  the  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
simply,  that  capillary  bronchitis  occurs  much  more  frequentiy  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  complaints  than  in  healthy  children.  Oauses  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  other  than  those  from  which  capillaiy  bronchitis 
and  collapse  of  the  Itmg  originate,  are  unknown.  We  may  very 
properly  call  it  a  disease  of  childhood,  as  it  is  in  children  that  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  and  its  sequel,  partial  pulmonary  collapse — the  pre- 
cursors and  initial  stages,  as  it  were,  of  catarrhal  pneumonia — are  naost 
commonly  seen. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^While  croupous  pneumonia  extends,- 
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A8  a  mley  througiiout  an  entiie  lobe  of  a  lung,  or  at  least  throughout  a 
laige  portioQ  of  a  lobe,  catarrhal  pneumonia  almost  always  remains 
limited  to  single  lobuli,  and  hence  has  also  obtained  the  names  of 
lobular,  disseminated,  insular  pneumonia,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
lobar  or  croupous  pneumonia. 

If  the  -process  have  developed  in  the  midst  of  pulmonaiy  tissue 
whidi  contains  air,  we  observe  in  the  affected  lung  distinct  scattered  firm 
points  corresponding  to  the  inflamed  lobuli,  which  lie  chiefly  upon  the 
peri|^eiy  of  the  lung,  and  are  then  distinctly  wedge-shaped.  Their 
sorfiioes  lie  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  surrounding  parts.  At  first 
they  are  of  a  bluish  red ;  later,  if  the  transudation  and  cell-growth 
predominate,  they  have  a  lighter  and  more  grayish  color.  Upon  seo- 
tioo,  the  surfiEtoe  presents  a  smooth  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
there  are  none  of  the  granulations  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia. Upon  lateral  pressure  upon  the  inflamed  spot,  there  flows  over 
the  out  BoAce  an  opaque  liquid,  at  first  bloody,  and  afterward  pale-gray 
in  odor,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  we  may  see  nmnerous  cells, 
some  of  them  already  in  a  state  of  fiatty  metamorphosis.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  these  inflammatory  centres  undergo  the  same  changes 
wUdi  we  have  described  as  taking  place  in  the  spots  enclosed  in  col- 
l^ised  pulmonary  tissue.  The  gradual  transition  of  atelectasis  into 
catanlud  pneumonia  has  recently  been  studied  and  described  with 
aocnracy  by  Bartd$  and  Zienusen.  These  observers  agree  in  rep- 
WCTiting  that  the  collapsed  portions  of  lung  exhibit  alteration  of 
slmcture  even  when  the  collapse  is  quite  recent.  In  slighter  cases, 
tlna  alteration  is  limited  to  the  lower  sharp  edge  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
a  vertical  stripe  about  two  inches  wide  at  their  posterior  edge  upon 
either  side.  In  severer  and  more  protracted  cases,  the  entire  lower 
lobes  of  each  side  are  involved,  the  process  sometimes  extending  as 
£ur  as  the  back  and  inner  side  of  the  upper  lobes.  An  attempt  to 
inflate  them  will  succeed;  but  an  imusual  amount  of  force  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  reinflated  portion  does  not  resume  its  former 
pink  oolor,  but  becomes  of  a  deep  scarlet  or  vermilion  red,  a  proof 
that  the  blood  in  it  has  increased  considerably  in  quantity.  When 
the  oollapse  is  of  long  standing,  the  collapsed  parts  become  more  vo- 
hmnnoas  and  resistant,  and  we  find  in  them  separate  compact  knots  of 
inegdlar  form  and  size.  If  we  now  inflate  the  lung,  these  knots 
remain  unchanged  while  the  surrounding  parts  expand  and  fill  with 
air.  Upon  section  we  constantly  find  in  the  centre  of  these  spots  a 
dilated  brondiiole  filled  with  tenacious  secretion.  The  cut  mir&Loe 
reaemblea  that  of  the  spots  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  unoollapsed 
hmgHrabstance  (see  above).  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  numer- 
oos  smaU  caitres  of  infiltration  often  coalesce  into  voluminous  masses 
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of  induration,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung 
exhibits  a  brownish-red,  compact,  but  friable  infiltration,  out  of  vrhich 
only  small  quantities  of  purulent  but  adhesive  liquid  can  be  expressed. 
If  the  disease  be  of  still  longer  standing,  we  find  that  the  color  of  the 
dark-brown  infiltration  has  firadually  fiEuled  from  the  centre  toward  the 
periphoy.  so  that  the  ua^rLZes  a  g^yish  appea^noe,  its  W 
ness  being  at  the  same  time  materially  dmiimshed.  Upon  microscopic 
examination,  we  perceive  a  further  advance  in  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cellular  elements,  and  a  large  admixture  of  granular  midtinudear 
cells  (pus-cells).  The  alterations  which  we  have  just  describied  are 
analogous  to  those  of  red  hepatization  and  purulent  infiltration  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted  as  stages  of  croupous  pneumonia ; 
although  fibrinous  exudation  never  accompanies  the  cell-growth  in 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Abscesses  may  form  as  one  of  the  rarer  sequelae  of 
this  disease,  while  caseous  infiltration  is  a  fsur  more  common  result  of 
this  disorder  than  of  croupous  pneumonia.  Finally,  catarrhal  pneumonia 
often  results  in  neoplastic  formation  of  connective  tissue  with  con- 
secutive wasting  and  shrinking  of  the  parenchjnna.  At  all  eventa, 
Sartds^  in  a  series  of  cases,  in  which  the  disease  had  run  a  more  dirooio 
course  than  usual,  found,  instead  of  the  changes  described  above,  that 
large  portions  of  the  lower  lobes  had  acquired  a  pale,  bloodless,  strik- 
ingly compact  and  firm  consistence.  The  cut  surface  also  showed  a 
pale-blue  color,  and  presented  a  homogeneous,  smooth,  dry  appearance. 
The  parts  of  the  lung  thus  altered  could  not  be  inflated.  The  bronchi 
were  filled  by  yellowish  caseous  plugs.  The  most  striking  point  was 
the  great  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  condensed 
portions  were  traversed  by  thick  grayish-white  cords,  and  bands  of 
connective  tissue,  which  ran  in  different  directions,  crossing  one  another 
repeatedly,  and  forming  a  well-defined  network.  This  termination  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia  is  analogous  to  the  induration  which  we  have 
described  as  occurring  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — It  is  difficult  to  draw  up  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  as  the  disease  is  never  of  primary 
origin,  but  always  supervenes  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis  or  a  collapse 
of  the  lung  proceeding  from  bronchitis,  and  its  only  symptoms  consist 
iu  modifications  more  or  less  distinct  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  With  the  exception  of  the  physical 
signs,  which,  however,  are  not  always  characteristic,  the  kind  and  man- 
ner of  the  cough  and  the  character  of  the  fever  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant data  for  the  recognition  of  the  complication  which  has  set  in. 
It  is  highly  suspicious  if  the  sick  child  fear  to  cough,  or  when  we  find, 
by  its  complaints,  or,  in  a  veiy  young  child,  by  the  distressed  expression 
of  its  countenance,  during  coughing,  that  coughing  gives  it  pain.     We 
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• 
baTe  mlready  stated,  while  speaking  of  whoopiiigKX>ugh,  that  the  oessa- 
tioD  of  the  protracted  ooughiiigHq)ells  and  the  occurrenoe,  in  their  stead, 
ci  shorty  harah,  painful  ^  hacks,''  are  very  serious  symptoms ;  but,  in 
the  eatanfa  of  measles,  and  in  a  genuine  capillary  bronchitis,  attentive 
observers  will  nuelj  miss  the  modification  of  the  cough  just  mentioned. 
A  fiust  established  by  Zienusen  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  namely, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  alwajrs  beoomes  elevated  upon  the 
supeiTentioii  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  upon  a  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
While  the  temperature  of  the  body,  according  to  Ziemsaenj  seldom 
reaches  the  height  of  102.2^  F.  in  simple  capillary  bronchitis,  upon  the 
development  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  it  often  mounts,  in  a  few  hours, 
to  105*^  F.  and  sometimes  still  higher.  At  the  same  time  the  pulse 
beoomes  more  frequent,  the  face  redder,  and  the  child  evinces  great 
tenor  and  restlessness,  or,  in  severe  cases,  soon  faHs  into  a  state  of 
^lathy  and  somnolence.  Upon  examining  the  chest  of  a  child  suf- 
fering fixHn  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  genuine  bronchial  catarrh, 
whose  cough  has  begun  to  grow  painful,  or  whose  fever  has  suddenly 
grown  worse,  or  in  whom  intense  fever  has  arisen  where  none  has  pre- 
viously existed,  we  must  not  expect  for  the  first  day  or  two  to  discover 
the  diaiaeteristic  physical  signs  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  When  the 
poeanionic  spots  are  surrounded  by  healthy  parenchyma,  and  are  of  no 
verf  great  magnitude,  neither  auscultation  nor  percussion  furnishes  any 
dbgnostic  data  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  complaint  have  developed  from  an  extensive  atelec- 
tasia  in  a  few  days,  an  adept  in  percussion  will  find  a  dulness,  which  is 
almost  always  symmetrical,  ascending  posteriorly  upon  both  sides  of 
the  qpinal  column  in  a  narrow  stripe,  which  is  characteristic  of  it,  and 
wfaidi  does  not  extend  toward  the  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  until  a 
late  period.  As  the  collapsed  portion  of  the  lung  at  first  presents  but 
a  tlihi  layer,  void  of  air,  we  must  percuss  with  feeble,  short  stroke,  in 
ovder  to  recognize  the  dulness.  The  pectoral  fr^emitus  and  the  respi- 
latatj  floimds  are  not  as  yet  altered.  At  most,  the  rhonchi  and  rdles 
of  the  capillary  bronchitis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  collapsed  region,  are 
somewhat  less  loud  and  less  distinctly  audible  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  hmg.  Should  the  collapse  extend,  and  should  the  collapsed  part 
become  more  voluminous  and  dense,  the  dulness  beoomes  more  distinct, 
exteods  more  outwardly,  the  pectoral  firemitus  beoomes  stronger.  The 
hraatiiing  is  bronchial,  any  rdles  which  may  be  heard  have  a  ringing  char- 
acter ;  in  brief,  the  signs  of  auscultation  and  percussion  are  now  iden- 
tioal  with  those  of  a  croupous  pneumonia  at  the  stage  of  hepatization. 
If  not  called  to  see  the  sick  child  unlil  this  period,  it  may  be  difficult  and 
impossible  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  croupous  pneu- 
or  with  an  extensive  catarrhal  inflammation  of  collapsed  Itmg. 
13 
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(Physical  exploration,  as  we  have  rex)eatedl7  stated,  never  gives  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quality  of  the  condensation  of  a  lung,  or  of  effusion 
into  the  pleiuu.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  malady  from  its  commencement,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is,  as  a  rule,  easy :  as  the  oceuirence  of 
double  symmetrical  condensation  and  the  tardy  lateral  extension  of  the 
narrow  condensed  stripes  indicate  collapse  of  the  lung  and  oatanhal 
pneumonia;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  condensation  at  first  confine<l 
to  one  side,  and,  afterward,  spreading  over  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
pulmonary  lobes,  denotes  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

The  progress  of  catarrhal  pneimionia  is  sometimes,  although  not 
often,  a  very  acute  one.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days, 
especially  if  it  attack  feeble  children.  In  such  an  event  the  oounte- 
nance,  previously  red,  becomes  pale  and  livid.  The  Ups  assume  a 
bluish  hue ;  the  eyes  grow  duU  and  lustreless ;  the  restlessness  gives 
place  to  apathy,  and  to  a  continually  augmenting  somnolence.  Owing 
to  the  serious  disturbance  of  respiration,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
incomplete  oxygenation  and  overcharge  of  the  blood  with  carbonic 
acid  soon  become  apparent.  It  is  also  rare  for  a  rapid  resolution  to 
occur  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and,  even  when  it  does  take  place,  the 
sudden  decline  of  the  fever  so  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumonia 
is  scarcely  ever  seen;  so  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  termination 
of  the  attack  by  a  lysis  or  a  crisis  may  decide  the  question  as 
to  the  distinction  between  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonia. 
It  is  much  more  common  for  catarrhal  pneimionia  to  take  on  a 
subacute,  and  even  chronic  course.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
cases  which  set  in  upon  a  whooping-cough  or  chronic  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis. Here,  as  a  rule,  not  only  does  the  consolidation  form  slowly 
and  gradually,  but  it  continues  stationary  with  great  persistence  often 
for  many  weeks.  The  child  becomes  extremely  emaciated,  until  death 
finally  ensues  with  the  symptoms  above  given ;  or,  perhaps,  after  hope 
has  almost  ceased,  resolution  of  the  infiltration  and  complete  reooveiy 
follow. 

Tubercular  infiltration,  abscess,  and  induration  of  the  lungs  foUowing 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  present  the  same  symptoms  as  when  they  appear 
as  sequelte  of  croupous  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

Treatment. — It  is  easy  to  understand  that  if^  in  the  course  of 
capillaiy  bronchitis,  the  disease  extend  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchi  into  the  air-cells,  producing  catarrhal  pneumonia,  the  same 
general  directions  already  given  will  apply  for  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  local  and  general 
blood-letting.  According  to  the  recent  experience  of  JBariela  and 
Zienisseny  the  latter  never  proves  of  service,  and  often  does  oon- 
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siderable  harm  bj  reducing  the  strength  of  the  patient,  lowering  the 
energy  of  the  inspirations,  and  thus  tending  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  pulmonaiy  collapse;  and  here  I  will  again  briefly  call  to  mind  the 
value  of  emetics,  transitoiy  as  it  may  be,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  their  use.  It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  that  both 
JBartdi  and  Ziemssen  strongly  commend  the  application  of  cold  com- 
presses to  the  chest  (proposed  by  me  in  croupous  pneumonia),  as  by 
£tf  the  most  efficient  mode  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CHBONIC    ENTEBSTITIAL    PNEUMONIA— ^INDURATION    OP    THE    LUNG 

BRONCHIECTATIC  OAYmES. 

ETHOLOGY. — ^The  lung,  when  healthy,  has  but  little  oonnectiTe  tis- 
sue in  its  composition.  A  portion  of  this  combines  with  numerous 
dastio  fibres  to  form  the  pulmonary  air-cells ;  another  portion  serves 
to  bind  together  the  lobules,  while  a  third  belongs,  to  the  walls  of  the 
falood-ressels  and  bronchi  There  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which, 
instead  of  these  mere  rudiments  of  connective  tissue,  we  find  large 
aectioiis  of  the  lung  converted  into  a  callous,  fibrous  mass,  the  product 
of  ft  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  diseases. 

In  chronic  pneumonia  there  is  no  free  exudation  either  into  the  air- 
oellfl^  or  their  interstices,  excepting  in  that  form  of  the  affection  known 
as  caseous  infiltration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by,  while  treat- 
ing of  pulmonary  consimiption.  While  in  croupous  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia  the  pulmonary  tissues  themselves  sufier  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive disturbance,  in  the  form  of  inflammation  at  present  imder  con- 
sideratioQ  it  is  precisely  this  pulmonacy  intercellular  and  interlobular 
coonective  tissue  which  is  attacked.  The  process  consists  in  a  hyper- 
plasift  of  the  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  an  augmentation  of  the 
inbstaDoe  of  the  lung,  and  in  a  diminution  of  its  cavities  for  the  recep- 
tioo  of  air.  The  newly-formed  material,  by  which  the  lung  is  soHdified, 
then  undergoes  frniher  changes,  as  do  all  other  neoplastic  formations 
of  coonective  tissue  arising  from  inflammation.  At  first  soft  and  filled 
with  Uood,  it  afterward  contracts,  and  is  transformed  into  a  callous, 
faleodless  substance,  occupying  a  smaller  amount  of  space  than  was 
fatmeriy  filled  by  the  healthy  lung. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  primary  disease.  Even  in  the  interesting  cases  observed  to 
IbUow  the  inhalation  of  iron  or  coal-dust,  the  induration  is  not  a  direct 
result  of  sudi  inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  but  only  appears 
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seoondarilj,  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  bronchitis  induced  bj  the  irri- 
tant: 

1.  We  have  seen  that  interstitial  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  compli- 
cations of  prolonged  croupous  or  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  that  it  results  in  induration  of  the  latter. 

2.  Simple  collapse  of  the  lung  appears  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  an 
inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  substance,  resulting  in  in- 
duration of  the  lung. 

3.  The  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  especially  the  softening  of  tubercu- 
lous deposits,  cancer  of  the  lung,  hsemorrhagic  infeurctions,  pulmonaiy 
apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  abscess,  all  pjxxluce  interstitial  pneumonia 
with  "  nutritive  "  exudation  (  Vtrchaw),  It  is  thus  that  the  capsules 
of  connective  tissue  are  foimd,  which  separate  the  products  and  residue 
of  the  processes,  above  named,  from  the  healthy  lung. 

4  Interstitial  pneumonia  not  unfirequently  forms  a  complication  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  when  it  first  involves  the  parts  immediately  around 
the  bronchus,  but  may  extend  thence,  forming  extensive  solidification 
of  the  lung. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchiectasis  as  a  result  of  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia  is  easy  of  explanation.  The  space  created  in  the  thorax 
by  contraction  of  the  lung  must  be  compensated  for  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  thoracic  wall  sinks  in  as  £eu:  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
yield ;  but,  firom  the  structure  of  the  chest,  this  collapse  is  restricted 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  so  that  a  vacuum  would  form  within 
its  cavity  were  it  not  that  the  bronchi  become  dilated  by  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  usually  described  as  if  the  contract- 
ing tissue  of  the  lung  exerted  a  traction  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  thus 
dilating  the  tube§  into  spacious  canals  and  extensive  cavities.  But 
the  extra  bronchial  traction,  which  the  contracting  connective  tissue 
exercises  upon  the  bronchial  wall,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  bronchiectasis. 
The  discovery  of  difluse  or  sacculated  dilatations  in  the  midst  of  tissue 
which  is  simply  collapsed,  or  which  still  contains  air,  compels  us  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  some  cases  of  bronchiectasis  to  other  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  in  question  is  an  extremely  complicated 
one ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  of  JBiermer  upon  the  patho- 
geny and  anatomy  of  bronchial  dilatation,  its  ori^n  is,  as  yet,  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  explained.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
by  briefly  stating  that,  in  some  cases,  probably  the  calibre  of  the  hr6n- 
chus  is  enlarged  by  the  pressure  of  stagnant  secretion  upon  its  inner 
surface,  especially  when  the  resilience  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  impaired. 
In  other  cases  bronchiectasis,  perhaps,  is  a  result  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure during  the  act  of  inspiration,  in  cases  where  portions  of  the  lung 
are  incapable  of  expansion,  other  portions  suffering  abnormal  oompen- 
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satoiy  dilatatioii.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  resisting  power  of  the  bron- 
chial wall  be  less  tibian  Uiat  of  the  pulmonaiy  substance,  or  if  an  ob- 
struction in  the  smaller  bronchi,  or  other  impediment,  hinder  proper 
expansion  of  the  vesicles,  it  would  seem  that  compensatory  bronchi- 
ectasis may  arise  in  place  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  some  bronchiectases  may  be  the  result 
of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  wall  at  points  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the 
lung*,  where  the  tubes  yield  before  the  centripetal  rush  of  air  driven 
into  them  from  the  alveoli  by  the  act  of  coughing,  and,  while  giving 
way  before  the   pressure,  cause    bronchiectasis  instead  of  emphy- 


Akatomical  Appsabances. — ^We  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  interstitial  pnemnonia  before  it  begins  to  contract  We 
then  find  the  pulmonary  substance  solidified  and  void  of  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  swelling  of  the  vesicular  walls  and  scanty  intervesicular  and 
interiobulac. connective  tissue.  At  first  it  is  hypefsemic  and  reddened; 
afterward  of  a  paler,  .bluish-gray  color.  In  several  cases  in  which 
faranchiectatic  cavities  have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  lung  in  the 
midst  of  indurated  tissue,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  pale-red  homogeneous  substance,  composed  of  young 
oooDective  tissue,  and  situated  between  portions  of  the  lung  which 
eontaiiied  air. 

.IVodncts  of  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  are  much  more  firequently 
met  with.  They  consist  of  bands,  or  irregularly-shaped  masses  en- 
twined in  the  pulmonary  substance,  are  of  a  whitish  color,  or  else  are 
bladcened  by  pi^ent,  and  of  a  dense  structure  which  ^  cries  "  under 
the  knife.  They  surround  old  masses  of  tubercle,  which  have  already 
become  caseous,  and  tuberculous  cavities,  abscesses  of  long  standing, 
and  the  residue  of  the  latter  sometimes  foimd  in  the  lung  in  the  shape 
of  caloified  concretions.  When  croupous  pneumonia  terminates  in  in- 
dnratioD,  entire  lobes  of  a  lung  may  become  converted  into  this  black- 
ish, callous  substance. 

In  the  autopsy  of  individuals  who  have  worked  in  coal-mines,  or 
who  have  inhaled  coal-dust  in  other  occupations,  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial glands  are  often  found  to  be  of  a  deeply-black  hue. .  From  the 
residta  of  recent  investigation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  coloration 
depends  upon  the  penetration  into  the  lung  of  particles  of  coaL  As  a 
nde,  the  pulmonary  tissues  sustain  this  intrusion  of  coal-dust  remark- 
ably well,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  this  anthracoaia  (that  is,  black- 
ness resulting  from  deposit  of  coal-dust)  has  been  the  only  lesion 
finmd  in  the  lung.  In  other  cases,  the  black  discoloration  is  combined 
with  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  originating  from  the  bronchial  walls, 
but  often  extending  widely.    In  other  instances,  again,  cavities  are 
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found  in  the  indurated  tissue,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  suppurating  bronchiectases. 

Zenker^  in  a  valuable  treatise,  shows  that  disease  of  the  lungs  may 
also  arise  from  the  inhalation  of  iron-dust,  which,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, is  similar  to  anthracosis,  differing  merely  in  the  nature  of  the 
dust  inhaled,  and  in  the  color  of  the  lung,  which  is  of  a  slate-color 
instead  of  black.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  reported  by 
Zenker^  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of  siderosis^  or  of  pneumanO' 
koniosis  siderotica  (/),  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  had  entered  the  lung, 
had  given  rise  to  extensive  induration  and  to  the  formation  of  large 
cavities. 

Itokitansky  describes  saccular  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  follows : 
'^  We  find  a  bronchial  tube  widened  into  a  fusiform,  or  rounded  poudi ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  dilatation  often  being  greater  upon  one  side  than 
another,  so  that  a  greater  part  of  the  bronchial  sac  lies  out  of  the 
axis  of  the  bronchial  tube.  In  rare  cases,  the  size  of  such  a  poudli 
may  equal  that  of  a  hen^s  egg.  They  will  often  contain  a  bean,  a 
hazelnut  or  a  walnut.  We  further  find  either  that  any  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  may  become  expanded  into  a  pouch  of  this  kind,  the 
tube  retaining  its  normal  calibre  upon  either  side  of  the  dilatation,  or 
else  quite  a  large  tract  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  may  undeigo 
enlargement.  Then,  many  such  sacs  of  different  size  are  so  grouped 
together  that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  vast  sinuous  cave  with  many 
branches,  whose  individual  pouches  are  bounded  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  ledges  or  valvular  folds  of  the  bronchial  walL" 

The  inner  surface  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  is  af  first  smooth,  the 
mucous  crypts  having  flattened  out  and  disappeared  through  excessive 
extension.  The  mucous  membrane  having  thus  gradually  lost  its  char- 
acter, becoming  more  like  a  serous  membrane,  its  secretion  also  at  first 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  serous  sac.  We  find  in  bronchi- 
ectatic cavities  a  synovia-like  liquid,  resembling  that  foimd  in  a  greatly 
over-distended  gall-bladder,  or  in  an  obstructed  processus  venniformis. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  however,  the  inner  surface  often  loses  its 
smooth  character,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  undergo  diange. 
Owing  to  the  unyielding  condition  of  the  surrounding  parendiyma, 
which  is  not  compressed  even  by  the  most  violent  coughing,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  cavities  are  situated  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  it 
becomes  extremely  diflScult  to  get  rid  of  the  secretion.  Hence,  the 
latter,  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature,  and  in  communication  with 
the  atmosphere,  is  converted  into  a  foul,  yellow,  stinking  ichor,  which 
often  acts  as  a  corrosive  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  produdng 
sloughs,  and  depriving  the  walls  of  thc^r  smoothness.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  severe  haemorrhage  to  take  place  when  these  sloughs 
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•epaittte.  In  other  cases,  the  putrid  contents  of  the  dilated  tubes 
cause  inflammation  or  difiuse  putrescence  of  the  lung.  In  the  very 
rarest  instances,  the  brondius  leading  to  a  cavity  becomes  obliterated, 
when  its  contents  may  be  transformed  into  a  cheesy  or  calcified 
paste. 

Stmftoms  and  Course. — ^In  its  first  stage  interstitial  pneumonia 
can  hardly  be  recognized  with  certainty.  Should  the  resolution  of  a 
croupous  pneumonia  be  very  tardy ;  if  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks, 
that  the  percussionrsound  continues  dull  and  the  respiration  bronchial 
or  indistinct,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  indu- 
ratioQ,  particulariy  if  the  patient  have  no  fever,  and  gradually  recover 
his  health,  so  that  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  cheesy  infiltration.  We 
cannot  diagnose  the  disease  with  certainty  until  the  thorax  commences 
to  sink  in  at  the  affected  side,  and  the  signs  of  bronchiectasis  appear. 

It  is  quite  the  same  with  regard  to  the  interstitial  pneumonia 
which  accompanies  tuberculosis,  and  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  constant  complications  of  the  above  diseases,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  dulness  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  observed 
in  consumption  is  due  in  part  to  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  depres- 
aioa  of  the  supra  and  infra  clavicular  regions,  whidi  sometimes  accom- 
panies pulmonaiy  consumption,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  this  interstitial 
poeomonic  induration,  since  neither  reduction  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  lung,  nor  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  is  produced  either  by 
tubercular  deposit,  caseous  infiltration,  destructicHi  of  the  pulmonary 
Bidntance,  or  by  the  establishment  of  cavities.  Although  this  symptom 
(whidi  is  often  erroneously  called  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  consumption) 
is  a  very  common  one  among  consumptive  patients,  yet  this  is  only 
because  the  process  by  which  the  lung  is  destroyed  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  a  chronic  pneumonia,  whidi  causes  its  induration  and 
contraction.  When  chronic  pneumonia  is  associated  with  dironic 
braodiitis  and  emphysema,  depression  of  the  thoradc  wall  is  less  com- 
moo.  In  such  cases  the  only  diagnostic  signs  are  the  coughing-fits, 
diaractenstic  of  the  existence  of  cavities  with  rigid  walls,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  sputa. 

When  the  disease  is  somewhat  extensive,  signs  of  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  added  to  the  symptoms 
above  described  ;*  and  at  a  later  period,  where  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  no  longer  capable  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  obstructed  circula- 
tioo,  cyanosis  appears,  with  blueness  of  the  lips,  puffinoss  of  the  &ce, 
enhigement  of  the  liver,  and  finally  dropsy,  symptoms  which,  as  we 
have  learned,  also  accompany  emphysema.  An  explanation  of  this  is 
easy ;  the  obstacle  to  evacuation  of  the  right  heart  manifestly  pro- 
ceeding from  atrophy  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries.    We  rarely  observe 
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(^ranosis  in  the  pulmonaiy  induration  which  aooompanies 
although  in  such  cases  there  is  a  double  hinderance  to  the  pulmonaij 
circulation.  This  is-  attributable  to  the  cii'cumBtuice  that,  simultane- 
ouslj  with  the  destruction  of  the  puhnonaiy  capillaries,  the  volume  of 
the  blood  is  reduced  bj  hectic  fever. 

Easy  as  it  often  is  to  recognize  brondiieotatio  cavities  of  the  lung 
with  certainty,  the  diagnosis  in  other  instances  is  extremely  obscure. 
The  signs  usually  described  as  pathognomonic  of  bnmchiectatio  cavi- 
ties are  only  met  with  in  cases  which  are  uncomplicated  with  tubeioii- 
losis  or  cheesy  infiltration,  and  where  the  cavities  are  situated  in  the 
lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Bronchiectatic  cavities  at  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  lying  side  by  side  with  tuberculous  cavities,  cannot  be  distin* 
guished  from  the  latter  even  upon  dissection,  to  say  nothing  about 
recognizing  a  difference  between  them  during  li£e.  The  manifestation 
afforded  by  a  bronchiectasis  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  is  readily 
explicate,  if  we  only  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discharging  ihe 
contents  of  cavities  in  such  dependent  portions.  The  liquid  contents 
of  a  vomica  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  has  no  difficulty  in  flowing  away 
through  the  obliquely  descending  bronchi,  but  the  disdiaige  firom  a 
similar  cavity  situate  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  through  bronchi  whose 
direction  is  obliquely  upward,  is  either  quite  impracticable,  or,  at  least, 
only  practicable  while  the  body  is  in  particular  attitudes.  (Cases  occur 
in  whidi  copious  volumes  of  the  thick,  yellowish-green  fetid  contents 
of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity  pour  from  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  even  be- 
fore he  has  coughed,  whenever  he  stoops  forward  or  allows  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  sink  laterally  while  lying  in  bed.) 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  incompleteness  with  which  bronchial 
cavities  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  are  emptied,  and  to  other  im:- 
known  causes,  the  contents  of  the  cavities  often  undergo  putrefiiction. 
This  putrid  sputum  has  an  extremely  penetrating,  fetid  odor  (particu- 
larly at  the  moment  of  its  expectoration),  and  is  less  viscid  tlum  most 
catarrhal  sputa,  often  containing  caseous  plugs,  in  which  clusters  of 
margarine  crystals  are  found.  When  collected  and  allowed  to  stand, 
it  separates  into  three  strata,  an  upper  frothy  layer,  a  middle  layer  of 
whitish-gray  liquid,  and  a  thick  gra3dsh-green  sediment ;  in  short,  it 
completely  resembles  the  sputa  of  diffuse  brondiial  dilatation,  and  of 
putrid  bronchitis.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases,  it  is  easy  to  decide 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  latter  form  of  disease,  or  with  a  sac- 
culated bronchus.  In  the  former,  the  coughs  follow  with  short  inter- 
vals, and  all  the  sputa  which  the  patient  ejects  are  of  similar  qiiality. 
On  the  other  hand,  patients  with  a  bronchiectatic  sac  often  announce, 
of  their  own  accord,  that  they  "  have  two  kinds  of  cough."  Indeed, 
half  a  day,  or  even  a  whole  day,  may  pass,  and  the  patient  will  oough 
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but  little,  erpeotanLiiDg  small  quantities  of  catarrlial  sputa.  This  will 
be  fcUowed  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  which,  in  course  of 
a  sliQit  time^  the  patient  will  eject  enormous  quantities  of  putrid  secre- 
tion. When  the  fit  is  over,  another  long  period  of  exemption  begins, 
the  spit-cup  remaining  empty  for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  receiving  but  a 
few  eiqieotoratioos  of  mucus,  when  another  attack  will  soon  fill  it  to 
oveiflowing.  The  walls  of  Immchiectatic  cavities  seem  to  be  tolerably 
inaensihle,  and  the  irritation  of  the  putrefying  secretion  does  not  appear 
to  give  rise  to  cough.  It  is  only  when  the  sac  is  completely  fiill,  and 
when  its  contents  reach  the  neighboring  bronchi,  whidi  still  retain 
their  nonnal  sensitiveness,  that  the  cough  begins.  We  may,  therefore, 
asMrt  that  violent  cou^fhing^fits,  whidi  recur  at  long  intervals,  and 
dmiDg  whidi  laige  quantities  of  putrid  sputa  are  expelled,  are  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  existence  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity. 

In  addition  to  the  sjrmptoms  hitherto  described,  there  is  usually^ 
weBrmarked  cyanosis,  and,  at  a  later  period,  drepsy.  In  bronchiectasis 
of  long  standing,  I  have  hardly  ever  fiuled  to  find  the  clubbed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  terminal  phalanges  such  as  usually  forms  in  cases  of  per- 
■stent  cyanosis.  These  signs  of  venous  engoigement  are  not,  however, 
divocdy  dependent  upon  bronchiectasis,  bcdng  due  rather  to  the  con- 
oondtant  induration  of  the  lungs  (see  above),  and  hence  they  are  absent 
m  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  bronchiectasis  is  not  accompanied 
by  extoiaive  induration. 

Physical  examination  always  affords  very  characteristic  results 
when  the  brondiial  sacculation  lies  dose  beneath  the  thoradc  walL 
When  the  pulmonary  substance  about  the  cavity  is  consolidated  and 
contxacted,  the  thorax  is  also  depressed  at  the  point  corresponding, 
the  percussion  sound  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  sensation  of 'resist- 
ance oonsiaerably  increased.     Upon  auscultation,  if  the  patient  have 
not  oot^hed  for  some  time,  we  hear  either  an  enfeebled  respiratory 
munnnr  or  else  indistinct  moist  rdies.    Upon  compelling  him  to  cough, 
so  as  to  provoke  copious  expectoration,  the  enfeebled  respiration  is 
often  replaced  by  loud  bronchial  or  even  cavernous  breathing.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  physical  examination 
fbrnishes  no  aid  to  diagnosis,  because  the  cavity  is  situat^ed  more 
toward  the  centre  of  the  lung,  and  is  surrounded  by  normal  paren- 
dijma.     In  spite,  however,  of  the  absence  of  physical  signs  of  a  cavity, 
we  maj  diagnose  its  existence  with  positive  certainty  when  a  patient, 
without  suffering  any  precursory  dyspnoea,  expectorates  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  purulent  secretion  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.     Such  enor- 
mooi  quantities  of  matter  could  only  come  from  a  large  cavity,  as  its 
piesenoe  in  the  brondii  would  render  respiration  extremely  difficult,  if 
'  not  impossible. 
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Diagnosis. — ^It  is  often  by  no  means  easj  to  distinguish  a  diminu- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  lung,  resulting  from  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, from  a  similar  condition  arising  from  continued  oompressioo. 
The  thoradc  wall  sinks  in  after  either  process,  and  the  heart,  liver,  and 
spleen  are  displaced,  so  that  the  history  of  the  case  is  often  our  sole 
guide.  If  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  primary  disease  have 
been  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  the  question  often  remains  imsolved,  al- 
though bronchiectasis  is  hr  oftener  a  consequence  of  interstitial  pneu- 
monia than  of  compretssion  of  the  lung. 

In  distinguishing  bronchiectatic  caverns  from  tuberculous  excava- 
tions, besides  the  difference  of  their  situation,  the  following  points  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration:  1.  Patients  with  bronchiectasis  are 
generally  free  from  fever,  and  hence  often  long  retain  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  strength,  and  suffer  but  little  emaciation.  2.  Secondaiy  dis- 
ease of  the  larynx  and  intestine  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  cases  of  bron- 
chial dilatation ;  hence,  hoarseness  and  diairhoea,  in  a  doubtful  case, 
would  indicate  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  disease,  although  the 
coexistence  of  bronchiectasis  is  by  no  means  excluded.  3.  Saccular 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  so  often  accompanied  by  emphysema  that^ 
in  forming  a  differential  diagnosis  between  bronchiectasis  and  tuber- 
cular excavation,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  emphysema  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Prognosis. — As  interstitial  pneumonia  scarcely  ever  is  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  the  prognosis  depends  essentially  upon  the  original 
disease.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  malady  accompanies 
tuberculosis.  Extensive  wasting  of  the  lung,  consequent  upon  tedious 
pneumonia,  or  accompanying  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  emphysema, 
is  often  endured  for  a  long  time,  even  after  bronchiectatic  cavities 
have  formed,  the  patients  only  succumbing  at  a  late  period,  upon  the 
establishment  of  marasmus  and  dropsy.  At  other  times,  life  is  sud- 
denly endangered  by  haemorrhage  from  the  walls  of  the  caverns,  or  by 
pneumonia  from  diffuse  putrescence  of  the  lung. 

Tbeatment. — ^In  the  stage  at  which  interstitial  pneumonia  becomes 
recognizable,  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  any  thing  for  its  relief  as  it  is  to 
soften  and  resolve  any  other  form  of  cicatricial  tissue.  We  are  equally 
powerless  to  effect  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  bronchiectatic  vomicso; 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  see  to  the  emptying  of  these  cavities, 
so  that  the  foul  secretion  may  not  occasion  still  greater  corrosion  of 
the  bronchial  walls  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  As  a  second  indica- 
tion, we  must  endeavor  to  limit  the  secretion,  both  of  the  cavity  itself 
and  of  the  bronchi,  from  which  secretion  seems  to  flow  into  the  cavity. 
Both  indications  are  best  met  by  the  inhalation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
recommended  above.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  pro- 
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oedure  aotuall j  represses  the  secretion,  and  we  can  easily  convince  our- 
selves that,  after  an  inhalation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  violent  coughing 
foUofWB,  and  evacuation  of  the  cavities  is  effected.  The  inhalations  are 
repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  I  have  seen  patients  raised  by 
this  means  fixnn  a  condition  of  extreme  misery  to  one  of  tolerable 
ocMnforiy  which  lasted  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

GAITGBENS    OF   THE    LUNGS. 

EnOLOGT. — ^Various  forms  of  mortification  have  already  come  imder 
our  notice  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  among  others,  that  of  abscess  as  a 
seqpiel  of  pneumonia,  and  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
as  a  consequence  of  hsBmorrhagic  infarction.  Mortification  proper, 
gangiene  of  the  lung,  differs  from  these  forms  of  necrosis,  inasmuch  as 
the  dead  part  putrefies  and  undergoes  chemical  decomposition.  Putre- 
hc^ve  decomposition  of  necrotic  parts  of  the  economy  occurs  most 
oommonly  in  organs  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  such  as 
the  sldn  and  the  lungs,  while  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen, 
ts  long  as  they  remain  within  their  normal  envelopes,  putrefiEUstion  of 
dead  tissue  is  not  so  apt  to  occur.  The  transition  of  necrosis  into 
gangiene  is  materially  promoted  if  a  ^  ferment "  (a  bit  of  putrid  ma- 
terial) oome  in  contact  with  the  mortified  part.  This  explains  why, 
though  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lungs  may  be  produced  by 
hgniotiLagio  infiirction  in  disease  of  the  heart,  through  obstruction  of 
the  mitiient  arteries  (the  bronchial  arteries),  it  is  that  sudi  a  result  is 
fiu  more  ocmunon  in  metastatic  infEurction,  caused  by  an  embolus  from 
aome  region  where  putrefaction  is  going  on. 

Diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises,  in  rare  instances,  during  the 
cdimnating  period  of  pneumonia,  the  inflanmoatory  stasis  causing  the 
•baohite  arrest,  both  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  in  the  inflamed  region. 
Sndb  an  occurrence  is  the  more  likely  when  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  causes  coagulation  of  that  which  is  in  the  bronchial 


Ihieiinionia  caused  by  entrance  into  the  air-passages  of  food,  or  the 
nadaa  of  food,  is  espedaUy  prone  to  run  into  gangrene,  owing  to  the 
putiefiurtion  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

Gangrene  may  also  arise  with  or  without  previous  inflammation, 
from  oorrosion  of  the  tissues  surrounding  a  diffuse  or  saccular  bronchi- 
ectuis,  and  their  implication  in  the  putre£EU^ion  of  its  contents. 

It  18  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  difiuse  gangrene  of  the 
loDgB  in  drunkards,  and  in  persons  whose  constitution  has  been  much 
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debilitated  by  misery  and  deficient  nourishment ;  as  is  also  its  frequent 
appearance  in  lunatics,  even  where  no  forei^  body  has  entered  their 
air-passages,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  severe  asthenic  fever, 
measles,  smaU-pox,  and  lyphus.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  a  part, 
whidi  already  has  suffered  derangement  of  its  nutrition,  were  espe- 
cially liable  to  die  when  its  tissues  are  exposed  to  further  inflammaUxy 
disturbance  (  Vtrchoto). 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^According  to  the  distinction  of 
Z/oenneCy  there  are  two  forms  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  the  circumr 
scribed  and  the  diffuse  : 

1.  Circumscribed  gangrene  is  the  more  common  form.  At  isolated 
points  varying  in  size,  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  we 
find  the  parenchyma  of.  the  lung  converted  into  a  bluish-green,  moisi^ 
Rightfully  fetid  slough,  resembling  the  eschar  of  the  skin  produced  fay 
caustic  potash.  It  is  abruptly  limited,  and  surrounded  by  oedematous 
tissue  alone.  This  sphacelous  spot,  whidi  is  at  first  tolerably  finn,  and 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts,  soon  decomposes  into  an  ichorous  liquid, 
which  merely  contains  in  its  interior  a  somewhat  hard  greenish-Uack 
core,  mixed  up  with  rotten  and  ragged  debris  of  the  tissue. 

The  seat  of  circumscribed  pulmonary  gangrene  is  generally  the 
periphery  of  the  lung,  and  the  lower  lobes.  Not  unfrequently  a  farcm- 
chus  opens  into  the  gangrenous  spot;  the  idior  of  the  slough  enters 
the  tube,  and  an  intense  bronchitis  is  the  result. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  pleura  also  mortifies ;  the  slough  softens,  the 
ichor  flows  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and  thus  a  dangerous  pleuiitis  is 
set  up;  and  if  the  gangrenous  centre  at  the  same  time  commimicates 
with  a  bronchus,  pyopneumothorax  may  occur.  In  other  instances, 
diffuse  gangrene  arises  fix>m  circumscribed  gangrene  of.  the  Ixmgs.  In 
very  rare  cases  indeed,  interstitial  pneiunonia  arises  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  resulting  in  incapsulation  of  the  gangrenous  point ;  the  sloughs 
are  ejected  and  cicatrization  follows,  such  as  we  see  in  pulmonary 
abscess. 

2.  Diffuse  gangrene  of  the  limg  not  imj&equently  attacks  an  entire 
lobe.  We  then  find  the  parenchyma  decomposed  and  converted  into 
a  putrid,  tinder-like,  black,  stinking  substance,  saturated  with  blackisb- 
gray  ichor.  Unlike  the  preceding  form,  the  process  is  not  abnq>tly 
limited,  but  is  gradually  merged  in  the  oedematous  or  hepatized  paren- 
chyma. If  the  mortification  reach  the  pleura,  it  too  is  destroyed. 
Recovery  never  takes  place,  the  patient  dying  of  general  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Blither  form  of  gangrene  may  lead  to  introduction  of  decomposed 
tissue  into  the  veins,  to  embolism,  and  to  metastatic  abscess  in  the 
various  organs  of  the  greater  circulation. 
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Sthftoxb  and  Coubse. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  signs  of  hasmor- 
riugio  infiurction  and  metastatic  deposits  in  the  lungs  are  very  obscure. 
Erai  arcumscribed  gangrene,  which  develops  from  hsemorrhagic 
infiurction  and  metastatic  deposits,  cannot  generally  be  diagnosed  until 
the  gangrenous  dischaige  readies  a  bronchus  ai^  is  ejected.  Then, 
indeed,  the  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  the  blackish-gray  liquid,  and  also 
the  very  ill-smelling  sputa,  leave  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  fetid  smell  of  the  breath  precedes  the  characteristic 
expectoration  by  some  days.  The  sputa,  like  those  of  the  decomposing 
ooDtents  of  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  soon  separate  into  several  layers, 
a  frothy  superficial  one,  a  liquid  middle  stratum,  and  a  thidcer  sedi- 
ment. The  colcnr  of  the  expectoration  is  of  a  dirty  blackish  or  brown- 
ish color.  It  contains  black,  tinder-like  masses,  and  frequently  soft 
cores,  containing  adcular  cr3rstal8  of  £slU  In  rare  cases,  it  also  con- 
tuns  fibres  of  wavy,  elastic  tissue.  Sometimes,  physical  exploration 
affords  further  information.  The  sound  upon  percussion  is  tympanitic, 
more  rarely  dull,  and  in  a  few  instances  cavernous  sounds  may  arise. 

Some  patients  evince  the  greatest  prostration  from  the  beginning ; 
the  countenance  is  ^  pinched  "  and  livid,  the  pulse  small  and  extremely 
ficquent,  and  the  patient  soon  perishes  from  asthenic  (putrid)  fever. 
Others  bear  this  serious  disorder  wonderfully  well  Their  general 
condition  is  scarcely  changed;  they  walk  about,  are  without  fever,  and 
the  disease  goes  on  for  weeks.  In  these  cases  haemorrtiage  may  arise 
•t  a  later  period,  which  may  exhaust  the  patient ;  or,  after  a  time, 
■sthenic  fever  may  develop,  to  which  the  patient  may  succumb,  after 
Kippering,  now  better,  now  worse,  for  a  long  time.  Should  recover}" 
take  place  (a  very  rare  event  indeed),  the  odor  of  the  sputum  dis- 
appears, it  gradually  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last,  if  the  gangrenous 
spot  be  incapsulated  and  atrophied,  it  may  cease  altogether. 

When  diffuse  pulmonary  gangrene  arises  from  pneumonia,  we 

tAmerve  a  sudden  loss  of  strength  during  the  progress  of  the  latter 

disease,  with  a  smaU  irregular  pulse,  a  disturbed  countenance,  and 

iOOQ  the  fetid  breath  and  blackish  liquid  sputmn,  with  its  penetrating 

odor,  are  added  to  the  above  symptoms.    When  diffuse  gangrene  arises 

independently  of  pneumonia,  it  is  attended  from  the  outset  by  signs 

of  extreme  adynamia,  and  by  symptoms  like  those  which  accompany 

ths  entrance  of  septic  matter  into  the  blood,  rigors,  delirium,  stupor, 

Uooough,  etc.    The  expectoration  then  often  ceases  entirely,  either 

beoaoBe  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  itself  has  become  gangrenous 

and  insensible,  or  else  because  the  patient  no  longer  can  respond  to 

ttj  irritation  whatever.    They  now  not  unfrequently  swallow  what 

qntinn  still  reaches  the  fauces,  and  thus  bring  on  an  obstinate  diar- 

Aoea  in  lieu  of  the  expectoration. 
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Physical  examinatioii  in  difiuse  pulmonaiy  gangrene  at  first  affisrds 
well-marked  tympanitic  sound,  and  afterward  a  dull  one  on  percussion. 
Upon  auscultation,  we  bear  indistinct  breathing  and  rdlea^  and  after- 
ward bronchial  or  even  cavernous  soimds. 

Tbbathent. — ^The  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  some- 
what ineffectual  The  inhalations  of  turpentine,  recommended  by 
Skoda^  deserve  consideration,  as  beipg  reconunended  by  an  author 
distinguished  by  his  skepticism  in  therapeutics.  Whether  it  be  of 
service  in  other  forms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  than  those  which  arise 
about  bronchiectatic  cavities,  may  be  doubted.  Nourishing  .diet^ 
wine,  infusion  of  bark,  and  stimulants  may  be  required  by  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient.  They  are  of  no  avail  against  the  gan- 
grene itself,  any  more  than  is  acetate  of  lead,  cieasote,  or  charooaL  • 
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The  term  pulmonary  tuberculosis  •continues  to  be  the  expression 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  consumption  of  the  lungs,  a  proof  that 
the  majority  of  modem  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  still  adhere  to 
the  teachings  of  Laennec^  and  only  recognize  one  form  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  the  tuberculous  form.  I  have  long  contested  this  doo- 
trine,  and,  upon  various  occasions,  have  dedared,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  it,  that  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  the  establishment 
of  cavities  and  consumption  of  the  limg  are  mudi  more  firequently  a 
result  of  chronic  inflammation  than  of  tubercular  deposit.  And  I  hope 
that  these  views,  of  whose  justness  any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himsdf 
who  will  only  study  the  subject  with  calmness  and  without  prejudice, 
will  ultimately  obtain  general  acceptation. 

The  error  into  which  Laennec  and  his  disciples  have  fallen  is  not 
that  they  regard  tubercle  as  a  neoplasm,  but  that  they  look  upon 
solidifications  of  the  lung,  due  to  entirely  different  causes,  as  products 
of  tuberculosis.  Even  according  to  modem  views  tubercle  still  ranks 
among  the  pathological  neoplasms,  although,  however,  but  one  form, 
the  miliary  form,  and  one  mode  of  origin,  miUary  tuberculosis,  is  reo- 
ognized.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tubercle,  that  it  alwajrs 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  milletrseed, 
and  that  the  individual  nodules  never  grow  into  voluminous  tumcMrs. 
The  larger  so-caUed  tubercular  nodules  consist  alwajrs  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  many  small  miliary  tubercles.  All  the  extensive  induraticms 
and  enlargemehts  formerly  described  as  tubercuhiu  in/Utratior^  or  as 
infiUraied  tubercle,  depend  neither  upon  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
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tubercular  matter,  nor  upon  difiuse  development  of  tuberde,  but  upon 
morbid  processes  of  a  different  nature. 

In  the  lungs  it  is  more  espedallj  the  residua  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tioD  which  Zaennec  and  his  pupils  have  regarded  as  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion. The  main  source  of  their  error  was  the  idea  that  caseous  metor 
motp^onSj  to  whidi  tubercle  of  long  standing  almost  invariably  is 
■objected,  was  a  specific  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  mark,  by  which  the  tuberculous  nature  of 
a  growth,  wherein  the  process  arose,  might  be  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  such  views,  the  product  of  chronic  pneumonia,  which  often  ap 
pears  in  phthisical  lungs  independent  of  tubercle,  was  ascribable  to 
tnberculosis,  since,  generally  speaking,  this  inflammatory  product  at 
first  is  moist,  transparent,  and  of  a  grayish  or  grayish-red  color,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  becomes  transformed  into  dry,  opaque,  yellow, 
cheesy  masses,  and,  subsequently,  into  a  creamy  or  curdy,  flocculent 
liquid  (^tubercular''  pus). 

But  the  point  of  view,  fiom  which  caseous  metamorphosis  was  con- 
Bideied  a  characteristic  sign  of  tuberculosis,  is  obsolete.  It  is  well 
established  that  not  only  tubercle  but  many  other  formations  with 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common,  sudi  as  old,  cancerous  nodules,  lym- 
phatic glands  enlarged  by  hyperplastic  cell-growth,  hsemorrhagic  in- 
fioctions,  incapsulated  collections  of  pus,  may  all  undeigo  caseous 
metamorphosis,  and  the  term  tuberculization,  whidi  has  been  prcxluo- 
Hwe  of  great  confusion,  and  against  which  I  have  long  protested,  has 
fidlen  into  disuse. 

By  this  important  step  in  pathological  anatomy,  for  which  we  aro 
dncfly  indebted  to  Vtrchaw^  the  very  foundation  of  the  teachings  of 
iJaennee  is  swept  away.  His  fundamental  idea  that  all  pulmonary 
consumption  depends  upon  neoplasm,  after  having  exercised  a  most 
baneful  influence  both  upon  the  prophylaxis  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is  really  incomprehensible  that  the 
majority  of  phjrsicians  of  the  present  day  should  still  adhere  to  his 


Although  the  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue in  consumption  is  mainly  a  result  of  inflammation,  yet  the  firequent 
coexistence  in  phthisical  lungs  of  the  prcxlucts  of  chronic  pneumonia 
and  tubercle  renders  it  improbable  that  the  presence  of  the  latter 
fhould  be  purely  accidental,  and  suggests  a  causative  connection  be- 
tween tubercle  and  the  inflammatory  lesions.     According  to  the  com- 
wm  opinion,  this  connection  is,  that  tuberculosis  is  the  primary  affec- 
tiai,  to  which  the  pneiunonic  process  is  secondary  and  dependent.     It 
(ttmot  .be  denied  that  this  view  is  right  in  certain  cases ;  in  a  great 
■ajority  of  instances,  however,  the  converse  is  true ;  the  tuberculosis 
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supenrening  as  a  seoondaiy  process  upon  a  preexisting  pneumonia.  It 
is,  indeed,  rare  for  tubercles  to  form  in  a  lung  which  does  not  ccmtain 
products  of  chronic  inflammation. 

As  the  formation  of  tubercle  never  takes  place  unless  preceded  by 
a  pneumonia  terminating  in  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, and,  as  it  occurs  with  equal  finequenoe,  whether  the  infiltration  be 
a  sequel  to  croupous,  catarrhal,  or  to  chronic  inflammation,  we  may  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  direct  and  immediate  relationship,  or  ccHnmimity 
of  origin,  between  tuberculosis  and  the  inflammatory  disorders  which 
generally  precede  it,  but  that  their  connection  is  indirect,  arising  from 
the  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  prpduct.  The  truth  of 
this  supposition  is  materially  supported  by  the  isLct  that,  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  tubercles  have  developed  in  lungs  which  were  in 
other  respects  healthy,  caseous  deposits  have  almost  always  been 
found  in  other  organs,  and  no  less  so  by  the  observation  that,  in  ext^i- 
sive  tuberculosis,  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  tubercles  are  always 
found  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  masses  of  cheesy  degeneration.  The 
peculiarly  frequent  occurrence  of  tubaxJe  in  the  lungs  is  manifestly 
because  there  is  no  other  organ  in  which  diseases  arise  which  so  often 
terminate  in  caseous  metamorphosis. 

Having  thus  distinctly  stated  my  belief  in  a  causative  relatiooBhip 
between  caseous  infiltration  of  the  lung  and  pulmonary  tuberculosifli 
and  having  called  attention  to  their  frequent  coexistence,  in  our  next 
chapter,  we  may,  without  impropriety,  discuss  the  subjects  of  dbrooic 
pneumonia  with  caseous  infiltration,  and  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberco- 
losis,  under  a  common  heading,  as  the  two  diseases  whidi  play  the 
principal  part  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  Chapter  XTV.  we  shall 
speak  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
chronic  pueumonia,  and  which  never  gives  rise  to  destruction  or  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

CASEOUS  INFILTBATION  AND  CHBONIC  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE   LUNGS— 

PULMONABY  CONSUMPTION. 

EhroLOGT. — When  pneumonia  terminates  in  resolution,  the  inflam- 
matory product  undergoes  fetty  metamorphosis ;  then  liquifies,  and  is 
absorbed.  When  the  disease  is  followed  by  caseous  infiltration,  the 
fatty  metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  The  infiltration  dries  up;  the 
cells  which  it  contains  are  atrophied;  they  lose  their  roimded  form, 
and  shrink,  through  loss  of  their  water,  into  irregularly-shaped  dots 
A  large  part  of  this  process  is  evidently  mechanical,  and  it  is  highly 
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probable  that,  owing  to  the  immense  multitude  in  which  the  cells  are 
generated,  thej  become  crowded  toother  so  densely  as  to  become 
mutaallj  hurt^  and  in  consequence  waste,  shrivel,  and  degenerate 
{Ttrchow). 

We  must  emphaticallj  express  our  dissent  from  the  theory  that 
caseoaa  infiltration  of  the  lung,  with  its  concomitant  formation  of 
vomicae,  has  its  source  in  a  form  of  primary  inflammation  of  peculiar 
nature,  whidi  is  distinguishable  from  other  varieties  of  pneumonia. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  *^  tuberculous  or  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
lung''  is  entirely  untenable,  and  only  tends  to  cause  fresh  confusion. 
On  the  oontraiy,  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  all  forms  of 
pneumonia  may  end  in  caseous  infiltration  under  certain  conditions, 
and  that  there  is  no  form  of  pneumonia  of  which  caseous  infiltration 
is  a  acde  and  constant  termination.  It  is  true  that  the  difierenoe  is 
very  great  in  the  finequence  with  which  the  inflammatory  products  of 
the  various  forms  of  pneiunonia  undergo  cheesy  transformation  instead 
of  lique&etion  aad  absorption.  In  croupous  pneumonia  such  a  result 
is  rare ;  in  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent, 
whfle  in  the  chronic  catarrhal  form  it  is  almost  the  rule. 

I  r^^ard  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia  as  the  only  title 
appropriate  to  the  form  of  disease  usually  called  infiltrated  tubercu- 
\om^  and  gelatinous  or  tuberculous  infiltration,  and  which  latterly  and 
with  equal  impropriety  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  tubercu- 
lous or  of  cheesy  pneumonia.     This  lobular  infiltration,  or  (when  the 
disease  is  extensive,  as  it  often  is)  this  lobar  infiltration  of  the  lungs, 
with  its  homogeneous  secticHi  and  its  color  and  glitter  of  frog-spawn,  is 
not  dependent  simply  upon  a  filling  of  the  air-vesides  with  young, 
q)herical  cells  of  indeterminate  nature,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  ana- 
tomical products  of  catanrhal  pneiunonia,  but  arises,  with  rare  excep- 
tioDS,  through  extension  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  with  a  copious  secretion 
of  young  cells,  into  the  finer  terminal  bronchioles,  and  thence  into  the 
pnfanonaiy  vesicles.     I  certainly  should  attach  little  weight  to  the 
api^ication  of  the  name  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia  to  the  so-called 
gdatinous  pneumonia,  did  I  not  believe  that,  by  calling  the  disease  by 
its  proper  name,  not  only  is  our  comprehension  of  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  the  malady  fjEudlitated,  but  its  prophylaxis  and  thera- 
pensia  are  promoted.     It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  chronic 
cttairhal  pneumonia  should  generally  give  rise  to  caseous  infiltration, 
&r  moie  frequently,  indeed,  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  or  than 
croupous  pneumonia.     Owing  to  the  slowness  and  tedious  nature  of  its 
progress,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  a  perpetual  accumulation  of 
JooDg  cells  in  the  air-vesides,  perhaps  also  by  an  inhalation  of  cells 
fani  the  smaller  bronchi,  thus  adding  still  more  to  those  already 
14 
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generated  in  the  vesicles,  the  cells  are  more  and  more  crowded  to- 
gether, thus  becoming  mu1;[iiallj  injurious,  and  undergoing  degeii- 
eration. 

The  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  consumption  are  not 
the  result  of  neoplasm  but  of  inflammation,  and  that,  when  tubercles 
exist  in  phthisical  lungs,  the  tuberculosis  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
a  pneumonic  process,  which,  by  caseous  degeneration  of  its  products, 
has  prepared  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  tubercle,  has  been  of  material 
assistance  in  explaining  the  etiology  of  consumption.  Numerous 
well-established  facts,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  interpretation  (as 
long  as  consumption  was  always  ascribed  to  neoplasm),  are  now  faUy 
reconcilable  to  the  generally  acknowledged  laws  of  pathology. 

Predisposition  to  pulmonary  consumption  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, the  predisposition  toward  pneimionia  terminating  in  cheesy  in- 
filtration, is  strongest  in  persons  of  feeble  and  delicate  consdtuticnL 
It  is  by  no  means  meant  by  this  that  vigorous  persons,  possessing 
normal  resisting  power  against  noxious  influences,  elkjoy  an  immunity 
firom  this  disease.  Indeed,  although  it  is  somewhat  rare,  even  croup- 
ous pneumonia  sometimes  terminates  in  caseous  infiltration,  with  sub- 
sequent disintegration  of  the  lung,  in  individuals  who,  prior  to  the 
attack,  were  in  perfect  health,  and  gave  no  signs  whatever  of  weakness 
or  delicacy  of  constitution.  In  similar  manner  the  most  vigorous  and 
blooming  children  may  be  attacked  by  acute  catarrhal  pneiunonia, 
during  the  measles  or  whooping-cough,  and  may  soon  perish  through 
caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  pneumonic  product.  The  origin  of  the 
many  deaths  which  have  been  observed  to  take  place  after  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  or  of  whooping-cough,  and  which,  imtil  recently,  has 
been  chiefly  ascribed  to  tuberculosis,  is,  in  most  cases,  really  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  contracted  during  the  course  of 
the  above-named  disorders. 

But  even  a  simple,  genuine  catarrh  may  extend  into  the  air-vesicles 
in  a  person  of  apparently  perfect  health  and  vigor.  Healthy  men 
should  never  feel  sure  that  they  "will  not  die  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  proceeding  from  a  cold,  and  resulting  in  caseous 
infiltration  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 

That  feeble  and  ill-nourished  persons  should  be  in  far  greater  dan- 
ger of  becoming  consumptive  than  vigorous,  well-nourished  ones,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  firom  this  point  of  view. 

Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  a  bad  state  of  nutrition  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  feeble  power  of  endurance  of  noxious  influenoes. 
Even  without  especial  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  is  usually  assumed, 
a  prioriy  that  feeble,  badly-fed  persons  are  "  sickly '' — that  they  are 
especially  prone  to  disease,  and  that  they  do  not  recover  as  rapidly 
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from  its  attadcs.  The  frequence  with  which  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  are  affected  by  disease  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  Persons  who,  during  childhood,  have  often  suffered  from  croup, 
paeado-GTOup,  cerebral  irritation,  and  moist  eruptions,  are  liable  during 
and  after  the  period  of  puberty  to  bronchial  haemorrhage  and  to  in- 
flammatory disorders  of  the  lungs. 

But  delicacy  and  a  liability  to  pneumonic  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders  are  not  the  only  distinctive  marks  between  feeble,  ill-nourished 
subjects  and  those  who  are  well  nourished  and  strong.  All  the  inflam- 
matory derangements  of  nutrition  occurring  in  the  former  class  give 
rise  to  a  veiy  profuse  formation  of  young,  indeterminate  and  perish- 
Me  cells.  It  is  said  of  such  persons,  that  their  '*  flesh  docs  not  heal,'' 
that  iSy  that  a  trifling  wound  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe  irritation, 
and  oopious  suppuration  of  the  wounded  part.  This  peculiarity  is 
partiaUy  attributable  to  an  increased  irritability  which  accompanies 
ooDStitutional  weakness,  and  partially  to  the  fact  that  badly-nourished 
oriU-developed  organs,  when  inflamed,  are  more  prone  to  the  formation 
of  cells  of  a  decrepit  and  perishable  nature,  than  to  the  formation  of 
Budi  as  are  capable  of  development  into  new  tissue. 

Tlie  main  points  of  the  subject  hitherto  discussed  may,  then,  be 
sommed  up  as  follows:  The  consolidation  and  destruction  of  the 
hmgSj  which  form  the  anatomical  basis  for  consumption^  are 
umioUy  the  products  of  inflammatory  action^  and  the  greater  the 
quantiiy  ofcdhdar  dements  collected  in  Hue  vesicleSy  and  the  longer 
the  duration  of  the  inflammation^  so  much  the  mare  readily  toiH 
pneumonia  lead  to  consumption^  since  these  are  the  conditions  most 
favoraUe  for  the  production  of  caseous  infiltration.  Secondly: 
pneumonia  resulting  in  caseous  infiUratioii  occurs  most  frequently^ 
hut  not  exdusivdy,  in  puny^  baldly-nourished  suhfects.  This  is  par- 
tially because  such  persons  are  especially  delicate^  atid^  in  part^  because 
00  i$^ammatory  nutritive  disorders  by  which  they  may  be  affected 
show  great  tendency  to  copious  ceUformation^  with  subsequent  caseous 
degeneration. 

We  may  now,  in  few  words,  define  our  position  with  regard  to 
that  greatly-vexed  question,  the  relations  of  scrofula  and  pulmonary 
cottsomptioiL 

It  very  frequently  happens,  especially  during  childhood,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  participate  in  this  morbid  tenderness,  which,  as  a 
rale,  is  aooompanied  by  augmentation  of  irritability  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  profrue  cell-production.  While,  in  persons  exempt  from  this 
peculiar  tendency,  the  lymphatic  glands  neither  enlarge,  inflame,  nor 
soppurate,  excepting  in  case  of  intense  and  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  puis  from  which  they  derive  their  lymph,  very  trifling  irritants, 
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and  mild  and  innooent  inflammation  of  the  region  whence  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  originate,  suffice  to  excite  the  glands,  of  individuals  who 
are  thus  affected,  into  an  active  production  of  new  cells.  Inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  glands  do  not  take  place  in  all  or  even 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  morbid  action  usually  limiting  itself  to  a 
simple  cellular  hyperplasia,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  firom  multiplication  of  their  normal  cellular  elements.  But,  as 
the  retrogression  of  all  morbid  processes  in  individuals  of  this  dass  is 
extremely  tedious,  the  glandular  enlargements  are  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate in  character,  and  in  many  instances  (and,  the  greater  the  mass  of 
cells,  so  much  the  more  apt  is  it  to  happen)  a  partial  or  diSiise  caseous 
degeneration  of  the  swollen  gland  is  the  result 

Persons  whose  lymphatic  glands  participate  in  the  general  delicacy 
of  the  tissues,  and  in  their  tendency  to  this  profuse  cell-formation  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  inflanunation,  are  said  to  be  scrofulous. 

We  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  in  scrofulous 
individuals,  the  tendency  to  glandular  enlaigement  by  cellular  hyper- 
plasia is  constantly  combined  with  a  general  tendency  to  disease,  par- 
ticularly to  inflammatory  disease.  This  is  so  very  maiked  as  a  rule, 
that  the  exciting  causes  of  "  scrofulous  eruptions,'^  ^  scrofulous  ophthal- 
mia,''  "  scrofulous  catarrh,''  and  other  so-called  scrofulous  disorders,  are 
apt  to  escape  observation.  It  often  appears  as  if  such  inflammations 
came  on  spontaneously  ("  of  themselves,"  as  the  laity  say).  There  is 
no  anatomical  sign  by  means  of  which  a  '^  scrofulous ''  ophthalmia  or  a 
scrofulous  eruption  can  be  distinguished  from'  similar  non-scrofulous 
disorders,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  implication  of  the  lymphatio 
glands,  it  is  only  from  the  insignificance  of  the  causes  from  which  the 
affections  proceed,  the  frequence  of  their  recurrence,  and  their  obsti- 
nate persistence,  that  we  can  infer  their  scrofulous  nature. 

Now,  if  this  feeble  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents,  this  suscepti- 
bility of  scrofulous  individi^s,  have  not  subsided  at  the  period  when 
the  lungs  become  more  especially  liable  to  disease,  although  the  fre- 
quence of  the  moist  eruption,  the  obstinate  affections  of  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva  and  the  like,  meantime  have  diminished,  yet  pneumonic 
processes  are  now  apt  to  occiu*  from  causes  equally  trifling  with  those 
which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  ophthalmia  and  the  eruptions,  eta ; 
and  such  pneumonic  affections  evince  the  same  obstu^y  which  the 
other  so-called  scrofulous  diseases  used  to  show,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  favors  their  termination  in  caseous  degeneration. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  various  causes  which  experience  points 
out  to  us  as  predisponents  toward  consumption,  it  will  be  strikingly 
apparent  that  they  all  agree  in  one  particular,  that  tJiey  cHU  retard  or 
disturb  the  normal  development  and  conservation  of  the  organimtn. 
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The  tendency  to  oonsumptlon  is,  in  many  cases,  congenital.  When 
the  congenital  tendency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  were  con- 
smnptive  at  the  time  of  begetting  the  offspring,  it  may  properly  be 
spoken  of  as  inherited.  But  it  is  not  (as  is  often  asserted)  tlie  malady 
which  causes  the  inheritance,  but  the  weakness  and  vulnerability  of 
constitution  which  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  the  consumption 
in  the  parents,  or  which  had  arisen  in  them  in  consequence  of  that 
disease.  The  hereditary  constitutional  feebleness  of  the  offspring  may 
proceed  finom  other  disease  of  the  parent  instead  of  consumption. 
Flarents  afflicted  by  other  exhausting  maladies,  or  who  are  ruined  by 
debauchery,  or  who  are  far  advanced  in  years,  are  quite  as  liable  as 
consumptive  parents  to  beget  children  who  come  into  the  world  with 
a  predisposition  to  consumption. 

Among  the  influences  by  which  a  liability  to  consumption  is  ac- 
qiiiied,  or  by  which  a  congenital  predisposition  to  it  is  aggravated, 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  diet  stands  first.  Feeding  a  suck- 
ling-babe with  bread,  pap,  etc.,  instead  of  the  mother^s  milk,  may  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  malady.  An  erroneous  regimen  is  often  kept  up 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  childhood.  The  child  is  ill-fed  ('^  ver- 
fiitiert  **)  as  the  laity  say,  and  consequently  acquires  a  feebleness  and 
susceptibility  to  disease  identical  \^dth  a  scrofulous  predisposition. 
.The  oomparatively  greater  prevalence  of  consumption  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  more  well-to-do  classes  is  in  great  measure  dependent 
tqpoa  the  wretdied  diet  of  the  former,  which  consists  chiefly  of  vege- 
taUea.  [Grermany.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  increased  frequence 
of  oonsumption,  according  to  the  size  of  towns,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  number  of  its  pauper  population.  Hunger  and 
want,  as  is  well  known,  are  less  common  in  the  country  than  in  great 
dtiea.  The  influence  of  a  want  of  fresh  air  is  quite  as  baneful  as  is 
that  of  an  insufficient  or  improper  supply  of  nourishment.  We  have 
no  8atis£EU!toiy  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  continuous  sedentary 
life,  and  especially  an  abode  in  a  dose  atmosphere  charged  with  effluvia, 
prodnoea  its  pernicious  effect  upon  the  organism ;  but  the  fact  has  long 
been  established  that  both  scrofula  and  consumption  are  fieir  more  com- 
mon in  asylums  for  foundlings  and  for  orphans,  in  houses  of  correction, 
piisoos,  and  among  &ctory  operatives  who  spend  the  entire  day  at 
woik  in  a  dose  room,  than  among  persons  who  take  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  The  objection,  that  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption in  such  institutions  proceeds  from  other  causes  than  lack  of 
firesh  air,  is  untenable.  The  average  diet  of  the  populations  of  many 
poor  villages  is  much  worse,  and  the  number  of  prejudicial  influences 
£w  greater,  than  is  the  case  among  the  occupants  of  prisons  and  houses 
of  coixeetion,  and  yet  they  are  not  equally  subject  to  these  diseases. 
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Not  imfrequently  persons  bom  with  vigorous  oonstitutionSy  and  who 
have  been  well  nourished,  evince  a  decided  tendency  to  consumption 
£rom  the  effect  of  some  other  disease,  whereby  the  prehension  or  assim- 
ilation of  their  food  is  prevented,  or  which  is  undermining  their  health 
in  some  other  way.  Many  patients  with  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  with 
strictures  of  the  oesophagus,  lunatics  who  persistently  refuse  their  food, 
finally  die  consumptive.  In  like  manner  persons  afflicted  witii  dia- 
betes mellitus,  obstinate  chlorosis,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  ultimately  die 
of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Among  acute  disorders  typhus  is  especially 
apt,  when  protracted,  to  leave  behind  it  a  predisposition  to  this 
disease. 

To  these  predisposing  causes,  acquired  through  other  affections,  may 
be  added  those  which  are  provoked  by  persistent  suckling,  onanism, 
venereal  excess,  by  depressing  or  exciting  mental  influences,  immod- 
erate study,  and  inconsolable  grief.  (  Ooethey  in  his  ^  davigo,**  instead 
of  making  Marie  Beaumarchais  die  of  a  broken  hearty  very  properly 
makes  her  pine  away,  cough  up  blood,  and  sink  under  consumption.) 

I  regard  the  wide-spread  doctrine  that  consumption  is  solely  de> 
pendent  upon  a  diathesis,  firom  which  it  proceeds  independently  of  all 
so-called  '^  exciting  causes,'^  as  equally  gratuitous  and  dangerous.  The 
circumstance,  that  the  admission  of  the  origin  of  this  disease  firom  ex- 
ternal irritation  stood  in  direct  conflict  with  a  theory  which  no  one 
dared  to  gainsay,  has  manifestly  prevented  an  imbiassed  interpretation 
of  facts.  The  deliberate  assertions  of  Laemiec  and  his  pupils,  that 
'^  catching  cold,"  and  other  irritation,  had  no  influence  in  producing 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  it  never  arose  firom  a  neglected  ca- 
tarrh, has  had  the  most  pernicious  effect,  both  upon  prophylaxis  and 
treatment  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  fortimate  that  the  laily,  when  they 
suspect  a  tendency  to  consumption,  are  more  cautious  than  would  be 
necessary  if  what  is  almost  everywhere  taught  in  the  lecture-iooms 
were  true. 

Tlie  exciting  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  consumption,  where 
predisposition  to  it  already  exists,  consist,  as  I  believe,  in  all  influences 
capable  of  producing  fluxionary  hypersemia  of  the  limgs  and  brondiial 
catarrh.  We  therefore  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  already  as  to  the 
etiology  of  the  latter. 

The  production  of  consumption  by  taking  a  cold  drink  whUe  the 
body  is  heated  must  be  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
among  the  ill-explained  facts.  It  is  not  the  cold  beverage,  but  the 
senseless  dancing  in  the  midst  of  heat  and  dust  by  which  it  is  pre- 
ceded, or  else  immoderafe  exertion  in  running,  or  some  other  cause 
capable  of  provoking  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  which 
really  is  to  blame,  in  the  cases  when  the  first  symptoms  of  consump- 
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tioa  show  themselves  shortly  after  the  patient  has  swallowed  a  cool 
draught,  while  over-heated. 

Numerous  examples  exist  in  the  practice  of  every  experienced 
physician,  in  which  the  cough  has  coipmenced  on  some  particular  day 
following  a  severe  cold,  soon  after  which  the  other  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption have  made  their  appearance. 

A  proof  of  the  extremely  important  r6le  played  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  con- 
sumption, is  found  in  the  great  prevalence  of  the  malady  among  opera- 
tives and  other  persons  who  constantly  live  in  a  dusty  atmosphere, 
such  as  stone-cutters,  file-grinders,  hatters,  wool-carders,  cigar-makers, 
eta  Of  all  foreign  bodies  which,  by  irritation  of  the  bronchial  walls, 
and  of  the  pulmonary  substance  itself,  give  rise  to  consumption,  the 
Uood  which  is  retained  in  the  air-vesicles  and  bronchi  after  a  haemop- 
tysis or  pneumorrhagia  most  frequently  has  that  effect,  as  we  have 
abready  explained  while  treating  of  bleeding  from  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

Having  discussed  the  etiology  of  the  pneumonic  process  which 
plajB  the  most  important  rdle  in  the  production  of  pulmonary,  phthisis, 
we  must  now  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  etiology  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Hie  development  of  tubercles  in  the  limg,  without  the  preSxistcnce 
of  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  is  less  common 
in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  complicated  with  chronic 
pneomonia,  and  terminates  in  consimiption,  than  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
colosb  (see  Chapter  XIV.).  The  etiology  of  these  exceptional  cases 
is  utteriy  obscure,  although  it  would  seem  that  persons  predisposed  to 
inflammation,  ending  in  caseous  degeneration,  suffer  £rom  primary 
tubereulosis  of  the  lung^  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  with  greater 
relative  frequence. 

The  caseous  masses,  upon  which  the  consecutive  (secondary)  devel- 
opment of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  depends,  are  situated,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  the  lungs  themselves,  and  consist  of  the  products  of 
diTonic  pneinnonia,  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  greatest  danger,  for  the  majority  of  con- 
sumptives, is,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  tuberculous.  The  conditions 
which  cause  tuberculosis  to  accompany  many  cases  of  caseous  infiltration 
with  formation  of  cavities,  but  not  all  such  cases,  and  the  reason  why 
the  complication  is  sometimes  early  and  sometimes  late  in  its  appear- 
aooe,  are  at  present  imknown  to  us,  but  it  seems  that  incapsulation  of  the 
caseous  mass  affords  a  certain  degree  of  protection  against  tuberculosis. 

Next  to  the  caseous  products  of  pneumonia,  the  exudation  of  pleu- 
nsy  and  pericarditis  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration,  and  bronchial 
gltnds  in  similar  condition,  most  frequently  give  rise  to  tuberculosis.  < 
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Under  this  category  the  cases  may  also  be  included  in  which  the 
cheesy  inflammatory  products  of  the  results  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
genito-urinaiy  apparatus,  the  intestines,  mesenteric  glands,  joints, 
bones,  or  superficial  lymphatics,  are  followed  by  tubercular  disease. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  the  discovery  of  cheesy  residua  in  one  or  other 
of  these  organs  may  decide  the  question  in  fietvor  of  tuberculosis.  We 
think  it  quite  possible  that,  at  a  time  not  very  hx  distant,  the  danger 
of  pulmonary  tubercle,  which  the  presence  of  the  cheesy  residua  of 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands  produces,  will  take  a  place  among  the  indi- 
cations for  the  extirpation  of  peripheral  lymphatic  tumors,  and  even 
for  the  performance  of  resections  and  of  amputations. 

Witii  regard  to  the  frequence  of  consumption^  it  is  supposed  that 
from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth  of  all  deaths  are  the  result  of  this  diiBease, 
and  that  in  nearly  the  half  of  all  cadavers  we  find  traces  of  the  nutri- 
tive disorders  frt>m  which  pulmonary  consumption  proceeds. 

During  foetal  life,  and  during  early  childhood,  consumption  is  rare. 
Even  in  the  latter  years  of  childhood,  bronchial  catanh,  vrith  sweUing 
and  cheesy  metamorphosis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  or  **  consumption 
of  the  bowels,''  is  far  more  common  than  pulmonary  phthisis.  In 
the  chapter  upon  scrofula  we  shall  treat  at  large  upon  the  subject  of 
scrofulous  bronchial  catarrh,  and  of  the  softening  of  cheesy  bronchial 
glands,  and  call  attention  to  the  liability  of  such  an  affection  to  be 
confounded  with  genuine  phthisis  pulmonum. 

Toward  the  period  of  puberty,  and  still  more  so  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  years,  the  malady  attains  its  greatest  frequence,  be- 
coming rarer  as  life  advances,  without  becoming  quite  unknown  even 
in  extreme  old  age.     Males  and  females  seem  to  be  eqiially  liable. 

The  former  belief  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cold  climates, 
and  its  comparative  rarity  in  warm  ones,  is  not  borne  out.  There  are 
regions  situated  far  to  the  north  which  are  well-nigh  free  from  it  (Ice- 
land, for  instance).  Sirach^  in  his  classical  hand-book  of  historical  and 
geographical  pathology,  declares  that  the  mean  temperature  due  to 
the  geographical  and  territorial  situation  of  a  place  has  absolutely  no 
influence  upon  the  production  or  frequence  of  consumption ;  that  great 
alternations  of  temperature  and  a  high  degree  of  moisture  fieivor  its  de- 
velopment, while  in  elevated  regions  its  appearance  is  rare.  The  rarity 
of  consumption  in  malarious  regions  is  not  constant,  and  is  scarcely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  malaria,  but  is  dependent  rather  upon  other 
causes,  such  as  the  paucity  of  the  population  and  the  lack  of  culture 
in  many  regions  afflicted  by  malaria. 

Ai^ATOMiCAL  Appearances. — Upon  dissection  of  subjects  who  have 
died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  many  lesions  are  found  in  the  lungs, 
especially  pathological  cavities— or  vomicse — extensive  infiltration  and 
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other  forms  of  solidification  of  the  parenchyma,  which,  when  cut  into, 
nearij  always  exhibit  small  points  which  suggest  the  idea  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  di&se  consolidation  of  the  lung- 
subetanoe  presents  the  granular  aspect  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
lung  hepatized  by  croupous  pneumonia.  Far  more  commonly,  there  is 
that  homogeneous,  dull-looking  infiltration  with  smooth  section,  which 
we  have  described  as  the  product  of  acute  and  especially  of  chronic 
catarrfaal  pneumonia.  As  a  rule,  the  gelatinous  infiltration  has  already 
undeigone  the  transforaiation  peculiar  to  cheesy  degeneration  of 
inflammatory  products.  If  the  latter  have  but  recently  commenced, 
we  see,  upon  the  gray  or  grayish-red  dead  lustre  of  the  cut  surface,  a 
few  yellow,  lustreless  marblings.  If  the  caseous  metamorphosis  be 
farther  advanced,  the  yellow  places  are  larger,  imtil  at  last  the  entire 
solidified  portion  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass. 
Afler  the  infiltration  has  become  caseous,  it  may  undergo  immediate 
liqaefaction,  and,  together  with  the  tissues,  break  down  into  a  creamy 
puruloid  matter.  Thus  cavities  filled  vrith  the  so-called  tubercular  pus 
are  formed.  At  last  a  oommimication  is  set  up  with  a  neighboring 
brondius,  through  which  its  contents  are  discharged  by  coughing. 
Hie  walls  of  these  cavities  are  irregular  and  interrupted;  the  pul- 
monarjr  parenchyma  about  them  is  infiltrated  with  caseous  matter,  and 
is  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  disintegration. 

The  gelatinous  or  catarrhal  infiltration,  which,  when  attacked  by 
cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  softening  of  the  infiltrated  lung-substance, 
leads  to  the  formation  of  these  cavities,  is  at  first  generally  confined  to 
single  lobules.  If  the  diseased  lobule  be  situated  near  the  surfEux^, 
the  solidified  spots  bear  the  peculiar  wedge-shape  of  the  peripheral 
lobules.  When  seated  more  deeply  within  the  lung,  they  form  rounded 
indnrmtioiis,  or,  where  the  process  is  restricted  to  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  separate  bronchi,  the  consolidation  runs  along  the  course  of  the 
tube.  By  repetition  of  the  process,  and  by  confluence  of  many  of  the 
lobular  centres,  a  whole  lobe  or  even  an  entire  lung  may  be  solidified 
and  become  the  seat  of  vast  destruction. 

But  caseous  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  £rom  whatever 
form  of  pneumonia  it  may  proceed,  does  not  in  all,  nor  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  result  in  immediate  disintegration  of  the  seat  of  the 
cheesy  infiltration,  and  in  formation  of  a  cavity.  Such  an  event  only 
takes  place  imder  peculiar  circumstances,  and  perhaps  when  the  dis- 
order is  of  extreme  severity.  It  is  probably  brought  about  through 
the  crowding  together  of  the  accumulated  cells  in  the  air-vesicles, 
whereby  they  not  only  encroach  one  upon  another,  but  exert  a  pres- 

upon  the  surrounding  tissues  and  their  vessels,  thus  depriving  the 
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alveolar  walla  of  their  nutritive  fluid,  and  causing  them  to  perish  and 
break  downl  Perhaps  the  ansemia  and  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
are  favored  in  severe  cases  by  an  extension  of  the  process  of  prolifera- 
tion of  cells  firom  the  surface  into  the  tissues  themselves. 

If  the  cell-growth  be  not  of  su£Scient  volume  seriously  to  compress 
the  vesicular  walls  and  their  vessels,  the  caseous  masses  gradually 
become  still  more  inspissated,  and  the  shrunken  atrophied  cells 
break  down  into  a  detritus.  Little  by  little  their  organic  matter  dis- 
appears, while  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  imtil  there  finally  is  left 
a  chalky  or  mortar-like  concretion.  In  otiier  cases,  again,  the  arrested 
fieitty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  is  reestablished ;  they  become  lique- 
fied, a.nd  capable  of  reabsorption. 

While  one  or  other  of  these  processes  is  progressing  in  the  cellular 
elements  involved  in  the  caseous  degeneration,  an  extensive  prolifenir 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue  is  going  on  in  the  lung.  The  calcified 
deposits  are  incapsulated,  and  the  space  rendered  vacant  by  the  oeUs, 
which  have  suffered  fiitty  degeneration  and  liquefiustion,  is  filled  up  by 
connective  tissue.  In  such  cases,  the  lung^ubstance  does  not  again 
become  penetrable  by  the  air,  but  is  converted  into  a  dense  callous 
mass ;  and  as  the  connective  tissue,  which  continues  to  shrink  more 
and  more,  occupies  less  room  than  the  healthy  parenchyma  which  it 
replaces,  the  lung  becomes  reduced  in  size  and  the  thorax  sinks  in. 
But,  as  depression  of  the  thorax  can  only  take  place  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  bronchi  become  dilated  into  rounded  and  elongated  cavities.  This 
is  the  most  common  form  of  cavity  in  phthisis  where  it  runs  a  chronic 
course.  The  absorption  of  the  caseous  masses,  through  supplementary 
fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction,  may  be  so  complete  that,  upon  dis- 
section, we  may  find  nothing  except  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  state  of 
induration  from  interstitial  pnemnonia,  perfectly  void  of  air,  traversed 
by  (bronchiectatic)  cavities,  and  without  a  trace  of  caseous  deposit. 
WTiile  the  apex  of  the  lung  usually  contains  cavities  of  greater  or 
less  capacity,  and  while  a  large  portion  of  its  upper  lobes  is  solidified 
— partly  by  gelatinous  or  caseous  infiltration,  and  in  part  through  indu- 
ration and  consolidation — upon  section  of  the  remainder  of  the  lung 
Avhieh  still  remains  permeable  to  the  air,  the  small  points  of  induration 
before  alluded  to  are  almost  always  found  projecting  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  cut  in  the  shape  of  yellow  nodules.  We  must  beware  of 
immediately  assuming  such  minute  solid  spots  to  be  tubercles.  E!x- 
periencc  teaches  that  many  objects  which  at  the  first  glance  seem  to 
be  miliary  tubercles,  and  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  such,  prove, 
upon  closer  examination,  to  be  transversely-divided  bronchi  with  case- 
ous contents,  or  bronchi  surrounded  by  alveoli,  with  thickened  walls  and 
infiltrated  with  caseous  matter.    By  avoiding  such  errors  in  pas^mor' 
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tern  examination,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single 
tubercle  exists  in  very  many  phthisical  lungs,  and  that  consolidation 
and  destruction  are  solely  due  to  a  disorganizing  pneumonia. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Virchow  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that 
the  doctrine  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  also  almost  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  nearly  all  so-called  miliary  tubercles  of  the  lung 
are  feci  of  bronchitic,  peribronchitic,  or  pneumonic  inflammation.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  these  translucent  grayish  nodules  which 
are  scattered  through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs  in 
acute  miliaiy  tuberculosis,  and  of  whose  tuberculous  nature  there  can- 
not well  be  any  doubt,  aro  also  met  with  in  phthisical  lungs.  Hence, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  yellow  caseous  deposits  found  in  the 
lungs  (notoriously  regarded  as  miliary  nodules)  to  be  of  tubercular  na- 
ture, when  they  coexist  with  the  gray  miliary  tubercles,  and  when  the 
latter,  together  with  caseous  tubercles,  are  found  in  other  organs  at 
the  same  time.  Thero  are  no  means  of  proving  that  the  caseous 
nodules  are  the  product  of  vesicular  pneumonia,  and  not  tubercle,  as 
we  have  no  criterion  for  the  distinction  between  caseous  tubercles  and 
caaeous  miliary  nodules  of  inflammatory  origin.  I  again  express  my 
opiiiion  that,  exclusive  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  development  of  secondary  tuberculosis  in  phthisical  lungs  is 
of  Tery  frequent  occurrence. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  anatomical  lesions  found  in 
puhnoDary  eonsimiption,  as  it  occurs  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
wherein  the  malady,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  solely  dependent 
tqpoa  dironic  pneumonia,  or  in  which  tuberculosis  does  not  appear  until 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  phthisis,  when,  although  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  serious  complication,  it  takes  but  little  part  in  the 
diaofgaiiization  of  the  lungs. 

In  tubereular  consumption,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term — 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  phthisis  in  which  destruction  of  the  lung  is 
by  the  breaking  down  of  tubercles,  and  by  secondary  pneu- 
dependent  upon  the  tuberculosis — the  tubercle  generally  first 
develops  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  as  was  first  shown 
by  Virehow,  Even  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tubes  we 
often  find  extensive  granular  patches,  consisting  of  innmncrable  miliary 
taberoles,  or  ulcers  with  the  characteristic  marks,  according  to  JRoki- 
tantky,  of  primary  or  secondary  tuberculous  ulceration.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  in  the  finer  bronchi,  besides  the  evidences  of  purulent 
Citarrfa,  we  find  small  whitish  or  yellow  nodules,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion <^  a  successfully-prepared  fine  section,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  development  of  the  tubercle  has  spread  from  the  bronchus  to 
its  lateral  and  terminal  alveoli.     According  to  the  line  of  the  section. 
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tubercular  groups  formed  in  this  manner  present  the  appearance  of 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped  conglomerations  of  miliary  nodules,  an  ap- 
pearance rarely  or  never  found  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  where  the 
development  of  tubercle  does  not  begin  in  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  pneumonic  process  by  which  the  tuberculosis  is  attended 
in  tuberculous  consumption  is  much  less  extensive,  as  a  rule,  than  that 
which  accompanies  the  consumption  which  is  solely  due  to  duronic 
pneumonia,  or  than  the  form  in  which  secondary  tuberculosis  super- 
venes, at  a  late  period,  upon  the  process  of  induration  and  destnicticHi, 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  oon- 
siunption.  It  is  also  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  a  large  part, 
or,  perhaps,  an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung,  to  become  solidified  by  pneumonic 
infiltration,  nor  does  caseous  infiltration  often  advance  to  the  stage  of 
induration  and  contraction.  The  cheesy  infilti^tion  almost  always 
breaks  down  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  allow  cavities  to  form.  It  is 
true  that  we  now  and  then  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of 
callous  induration,  or  of  a  deposit  of  thickened  caseous  matter,  or  a 
bronchiectasis,  but  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  one^s  self  that  these  lesions 
have  no  connection  with  the  final  disease,  and  that  they  are  the  results 
of  some  morbid  process  of  prior  date. 

As  it  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  bronchi  of 
phthisical  lungs  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Gelatinous  and 
caseous  infiltration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  purulent  catanh 
of  the  finer  bronchi,  with  dilatation  of  their  cavity.  Disintegration  of 
a  deposit  of  caseous  infiltration  is  ushered  in  by  ulceration  of  the  bron- 
chial wall,  and  the  liquefjeu^tion  almost  always  begins  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bronchus.  In  tuberdtilar  consumption,  the  eruption  of 
miliary  nodules  appears  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
The  majority  of  the  cavities  found  in  chronic  consumption  are  of  bron- 
chiectatic  origin,  while,  on  the  other  side,  many  of  the  minuter  tubes 
which  traverse  the  infiltrated  and  indurated  lung^tissue  become  oblit- 
erated. The  purulent  contents  of  a  closed  cavity,  resulting  firom  the 
breaking  down  of  caseous  infiltration,  are  discharged  by  perforation 
into  a  large  open  bronchus.  We  not  unfirequently  see  several  brondii, 
with  round  or  oval  mouths,  running  either  squarely  or  obliquely  into 
such  a  cavity,  but  their  entrance  is  always  abrupt,  and  never  gradual 
or  imperceptible.  Finally,  where  the  bronchial  surfieu^e  has  suffered  no 
profound  or  structural  change,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  catarrh  whose  profuse 
secretion  is  full  of  young  cells.  This  bronchial  catarrh  is  the  main 
source  of  the  expectoration  of  phthisical  persons. 

Many  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  many  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  of  the  infiltrated  and  hardened  tissue,  are  obliterated.  In 
the  walls  of  cavities  the  obliterated  vessels  often  form  prominent 
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ridges,  and  sometimes  stretch  from  one  wall  to  the  other  in  the  form 
of  ligamentous  bridges.  It  is  very  seldom  that,  prior  to  obliteration 
of  the  walls  of  a  vessel,  they  become  so  eroded  as  to  cause  dangerous 
fasemonhage.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
pecoliaritj  in  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  which  frequently  arises  in 
phthisis.  Many  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becoming  destroyed, 
those  of  the  bronchial  dilate,  and  conduct  arterial  blood  to  the  lungs. 
Many  newly-formed  vessels,  springing  from  the  intercostal  arteries, 
also  advance  through  pleuritic  exudations  into  the  lung.  Thus  the 
phthisical  lung  receives  more  arterial  blood  than  the  sound  limg.  Part 
of  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  a  part  into  the  bronchial  veins, 
and  a  third  portion  passes  through  the  pleuritic  adhesions  into  the  in- 
iereostal  veifis.  As  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  veins 
into  the  overloaded  intercostal  veins  is  thereby  impeded,  they,  too,  are 
apt  to  become  overfilled  and  distended,  and  a  blue  net-work  of  veins 
appears  upon  the  skin  of  the  thorax.  A  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  almost  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  affection  of  the  pul- 
uxxiary  substance  commences  to  approach  the  periphery  of  the  lung. 
Hie  pleural  sarhLces  become  thickened  and  adherent.  The  thickening 
may  be  so  great,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  that  it  may  be 
covered,  as  by  a  cap,  with  a  thick,  compact  fibrous  rind,  and  &t  such 
places  it  is  generally  impossible  to  separate  the  two  pleural  surfaces 
without  tearing  the  lung.  In  many  cases,  the  two  pleural  surfsices 
grow  together  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  lung,  so  that  a 
pleural  cavity  no  longer  exists,  and  so  that  pneumothorax  cannot  occur, 
though  the  process  of  destruction  advance  to  the  pleura  itself.  It  is 
only  through  the  rapid  disoiganization  of  superficially-seated  caseous 
deposits  that  perforation  sometimes  occurs  before  adhesion  is  estab- 
lished, or  befinre  the  adhesions  have  grown  strong  enough  to  prevent 
air  and  debris  of  tissue  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  In  tubercu- 
lous consumption,  and  in  secondary  tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercles  are 
often  £Dund,  both  in  the  pleura  itself  and  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  re- 
sulting from  the  chronic  pleuritis.  The  cavities  rarely  enlarge  in  what 
was  formerly  supposed  lo  be  their  most  frequent  mode  of  cnlaigement, 
that  is  to  say,  by  caseous  disorganization  of  secondary  tubercular  de- 
posit in  their  walls.  Grenerally  speaking,  no  matter  in  what  manner 
the  cavities  have  formed,  their  increase  in  size  is  the  result  of  a 
diphtheritic  process,  an  infiltration  of  their  walls,  with  subsequent 
decay. 

The  fr^equent  coexistence  of  laryngeal  disease  with  pulmonary  con- 
smnptioD  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  detail  The  equally  common 
complication  of  piilmonary  phthisis  with  ulcer  of  the  bowels,  intestinal 
tubercle,  with  &tty  Uver,  with  amyloid  Hver,  with  parenchymatous  in- 
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flammation,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  will  be  again 
referred  to  under  their  appropriate  headings. 

In  recent  cases,  the  right  heart,  whose  outflow  is  always  impeded,  is 
foimd  to  be  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  In  protracted  cases,  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  blood  is  much  reduced,  the  heart  is  generally  flabby, 
small,  and  atrophied.  A  white  coating,  like  curdled  milk,  is  often 
found  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,  which  microscopically  consists  of 
vegetable  spores  and  filaments.  The  cadaver  is  usually  in  a  state  of 
extreme  emaciation ;  the  sldn  is  thin,  remarkably  white,  and  not  imfre- 
quently  covered  with  scales  of  epidermis  (pitjrriasis  tabesoentium). 
The  feet  are  offcen  oediematous,  and  one  or  other  crural  vein  is  fre- 
quently stopped  up  by  a  thrombus,  the  corresponding  leg  being  tume- 
fied and  dropsical.  The  entire  body  is  bloodless,  excepting  the  light 
heart,  which,  when  dissolution  takes  place  gradually,  contains  tolerably 
large  and  soft  coagula. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — The  course  of  pulmonary  consumptioo 
varies  in  type  according  as  its  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  pneu- 
monia alone  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  disease,  or  as  they  become 
complicated  with  tuberculosis  at  a  later  stage,  or  are  tuberculous  from 
the  outset  In  most  instances  these  three  forms  may  be  di9tingui8hed 
from  one  another  with  tolerable  precision. 

We  shall  first  make  a  brief  analysis  of  the  various  symptoms  ob- 
served in  the  generality  of  cases  of  consumption,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  morbid  process  to  which  each  symptom  belongs, 
and  shall  then  endeavor  to  draw  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  prpg^ 
ress  of  each  of  the  three  main  forms  of  the  disease. 

Increased  frequence  of  respiration,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  occurs 
in  all  forms  of  consimiption,  and  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
Moderate  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  breathing  is  not  always  aooom- 
panied  by  that  distressing  sense  of  shortness  of  breath  requiring  con- 
tinual forced  inspiration  for  its  relief^  known  as  dyspnea  Even  pa- 
tients far  gone  in  the  disease  often  have  no  dyspnoea  at  all,  excepting 
when  some  transient  increase  of  the  destructive  assimilation  going  on 
in  the  system  demands  an  additional  supply  of  air.  While  at  rest 
they  are  fully  capable  of  supplying  their  blood  with  oxygen,  and  of 
eliminliting  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  system,  without  any 
fatiguing  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  respiratory  fre- 
quence may  be  combined  with  a  severe  and  persistent  dyspnoea,  which 
of  course  is  liable  occasionally  to  still  frirther  aggravation,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  burdensome  symptoms  of  the  malady. 

The  augmented  frequence  of  the  respiration  and  djrspnoea  of  i^thia- 
ical  pktients  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  diminution  of  the  breathing  smfruse  of 
the  lung,  in  part  to  obstruction  of  the  brondii  by  the  attendant  catarrh ; 
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partly,  although  rarely,  to  pain  during  respiration ;  and  partly,  and  in- 
deed chiefly,  to  fever.  As  a  rule,  dyspnoea  is  only  caused  by  the  joint 
action  of  several  of  these  factors.  Thus  the  breathing  surface  may  be 
excessively  reduced  in  area  without  the  patient's  feeling  any  dyspnoea, 
and  without  any  acceleration  of  the  breathing  while  the  patient  is  at 
rest,  provided  only  that  neither  severe  catarrh,  pain,  nor  fever  be  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time.  Many  patients,  whose  lungs  are  so  much  con- 
solidated and  disorganized  that  scarcely  half  of  their  capillaries  remain 
16  cany  on  the  process  of  oxygenation,  still  breathe  at  the  normal  rate 
as  long  as  they  sit  still  or  are  lying  in  bed.  This  is  simply  because  a 
healthy  person,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  needs  to  employ  but  a 
veiy  small  portion  of  his  respiratory  apparatus,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
proper  supply  of  air.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  where 
the  lung  is  indurated  and  disoiganized,  the  surviving  vesicles  are  more 
strongly  distended  by  an  inspiration  of  ordinary  depth,  and  allow  more 
air  to  escape  upon  expiration  than  do  the  airK^Us  of  a  healthy  lung. 
Tlie  increased  activity  of  oxygenation  which  thus  goes  on  in  the  re- 
maining air-cells  manifestly  compensates,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
deficiency  of  those  which  have  perished. 

The  breathings-surface  may  be  seriously  diminished  by  the  presence 
of  nuliary  tubercles,  which,  though  they  may  elude  physical  demonstra- 
tion, fill  vp  a  large  number  of  the  disorganized  alveoli,  and  close  many 
of  the  smaller  bronchi  Hence,  great  rapidity  of  breathing  without 
dnlnefw  on  percussion,  or  bronchial  respiration,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant signs  of  tuberculous  consumption^  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
wotd.  If  we  find  that  a  patient,  whose  lungs  are  more  or  less  solidi- 
fied and  destroyed,  but  who  hitherto  has  suffered  but  little,  if  at  all, 
from  shortness  of  breath,  begins  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  frequence  of 
respiration  and  a  distressin'r  dyspnoea,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
scdidification  or  destruction  of  the  lung  or  aggravation  of  the  fever  to 
aooount  for  it,  there  is  strong  reason  to  fear  the  addition  of  a  tubercu- 
losis to  the  phthisis  which  already  exists.  Cases  arise  in  which  we 
GUI  in£er  the  existence  of  such  a  complication,  solely  from  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  small  degree  of  dulness  upon  percussion  and  the 
extreme  frequence  of  the  respiration. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  explain  in  detail  why  the  respiratory 
frequence  of  a  phthisical  subject  is  aggravated  by  pleuritic  pain  and 
by  exacerbation  or  extension  of  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  accom- 
panies the  malady,  or  by  its  complication  with  the  pleuritic  effusion, 
hydrothorax,  pneumothorax,  etc.  That  respiration  is  accelerated  by 
fiever  is  evident.  Fever  consists  of  a  morbid  increase  of  calorification 
whereby  the  body  becomes  overheated.  The  necessity  for  air  is  aug- 
mented in  fever  just  as  it  is  augmented  by  every  bodily  exertion ;  since. 
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in  either  process,  an  extra  amount  of  carbonic  add  is  formed,  and  an 
extra  quantity  of  oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  system.  If  we  compare 
the  rate  of  breathing  with  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  fre- 
quence of  the  pulse  in  phthisis,  it  will  be  seen  that  tiie  want  of  air  is 
partially  relieved  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  breaths  drawn ;  for  the 
steep  curves  which  generally  are  used  to  maik  the  character  of  the  very 
considerable  fluctuations  of  the  morning  and  evening  temperature 
hardly  ever  correspond  to  similar  abrupt  curves  representing  the  rate  of 
respiration.  The  evening  acceleration  of  the  latter  seldom  exceeds 
above  six  or  eight  breaths  a  minute,  and  in  many  cases  is  not  more 
than  three  or  four  breaths.  In  some  cases  no  acceleration  at  all  can 
be  detected. 

Pain  in  the  chest  and  shoulders  is  a  symptom  which  is  often  absent 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  It  more  commonly  accom- 
panies the  pneumonic  foim  than  the  tuberculous  form  of  the  malady. 
In  cases  where  physical  examination  leaves  us  in  doubt,  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  tubercle  or  vrith  small  scattered  pneumonic  deposits, 
pleuritic  pains  may  be  of  service  both  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  sputa  tinged  with  blood. 

Consumption  is  preceded,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  by  a  more  or 
less  protracted  period  of  cough  and  expectoration,  depending  upon  the 
precursory  catarrh,  which  afterward  leads  to  catarrhal  pneiunonia  by 
extension  into  the  air-vesicles ;  and,  subsequently,  to  consumption  of  tlMS 
lungs  by  caseous  degeneration  and  disintegration  of  the  inflammatory 
products.  It  is  highly  important  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  of  eveiy 
patient  whether  his  pallor,  fever,  and  emaciation,  have  been  preceded 
for  some  time  by  cough  and  profuse  expectcmttion,  or  whether  these 
symptoms  have  all  appeared  simultaneously  and  before  the  expecto- 
ration became  copious.  In  the  first  case,  formerly  ascribed  to  a  post- 
ponement of  the  fever  and  emaciation  until  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
tuberculosis  (according  to  Louis^  this  is  the  case  in  four-fifths  of  all 
cases,  while  in  one-fifth  only  do  the  cough  and  fever  begin  together), 
it  is  more  probable,  ceteris  paribus^  that  the  disease  is  of  pneumonic 
nature,  while  the  latter  class  of  cases  are  probably  of  tuberculous 
origin. 

The  duration  of  the  precursory  catarrh  varies.  Distinct  evidence 
of  propagation  of  the  process  into  the  alveoli  and  of  incipient  phthisis 
is  sometimes  discernible  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  week.  Most 
of  the  instances  in  which  consumption  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
measles  and  of  whooping-cough  are  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  tuberculosis  develops  under  the  disguise  of  a  catairhal  fever  or 
influenza.  Conversely,  a  catarrh  may  have  existed  for  months  and 
years,  growing  worse  in  winter  and  improving  during  the  summer,  and 
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may  ultiinately  attadc  the  air-vesicles.  In  such  cases  the  physician  is 
often  entirely  at  his  ease  about  his  patient,  as,  in  spite  of  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  the  latter  has  no  fever,  maintains  his  strength,  and 
18  in  a  fiiir  nutritive  condition,  when  the  scene  suddenly  changes  and 
the  symptoms  of  consumption  appear. 

There  is  also  some  variety  as  to  the  original  seat  of  this  treacherous 
catairfa.    Sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  smaller  bronchi  firom  the  very 
outset ;  but  it  by  no  means  rarely  commences  in  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
wlienoe  the  process  gradually  extends  into  the  air-vesicles.    The  fre- 
qoenoe  with  which  such  cases  occur  is  shown  in  the  following  descrip- 
tioo  by  Andral — an  unqualified  adherent  of  Xfaenn€c*& — from  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  ^  Clinique  M^cale : ''  **  The  phlegmasia  of  the 
air^Mssages,  the  symptoms  of  which  precede  those  of  tubercle,  does 
not  always  commence  in  the  minuter  bronchial  ramifications,  nor  even 
in  the  greater  bronchL    So  fax  firom  it,  indeed,  that  we  have  more  than 
once  £cNind  its  point  of  departure  to  be  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  air- 
^,  and  to  consist  at  first  of  a  simple  laryngitis.     Persons  of  this 
(who  are  to  be  distinguished  firom  those  in  whom  laryngitis  only 
Bapervenes  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  tubercular  consumption)  do 
not  at  this  time  present  any  symptoms  whatever  indicating  disease  of 
the  lungs,  until  they  are  attacked  by  an  angina,  which  at  first  seems  of 
but  little  gravity.    The  voice,  however,  remains  hoarse ;  the  larynx  is 
tile  Beat  of  a  'feeling  of  imeasiness  rather  than  of  pain.     Sooner  or 
kler,  the  cough  returns  ill  more  fatiguing  paroxysms.    The  unpleasant 
■onaation  formerly  Confined  to  the  larynx,  now  extends  successively  to 
the  tKBchea  and  to  the  bronchi     Each  fit  of  coughiiig  occasions  an  un- 
pleaaant  pricking  sensation  and  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  hei^t,  and 
sometimes  a  genuine  pain  beneath  the  stemuuL     Thus  we  may,  in  a 
measure,  follow  the  phlegmasia,  step  by  step,  in  its  progress  firom  the 
oigans  of  deglutition  through  that  of  the  voice  and  through  the  trachea 
to  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications.     It  is  oidy  at  this  period  that 
the  malady  assumes  a  graver  aspect.     Circulation  becomes  disturbed, 
Bntxition  is  impaired,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  tubercles  have  de- 
fdoped  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.^' 

Li  badly-nourished,  delicate  persons,  the  extension  of  the  catarrh 
into  die  air-vesicles  and  caseous  metamorphosis  of  the  infiltration  are 
mote  to  be  dreaded  than  they  are  in  well-developed  and  robust  ones. 
hdividuala  are  especially  threatened  whom  we  know  have  often  suf- 
fered from  a  catarrh,  and  whose  previous  catarrhs  have  been  of  very 
pfotiacted  character. 

finally  the  sputa  expelled  duing  the  precursory  catarrh  sometimes 
famish  a  means  of  estimating  the  danger.    It  is  a  bad  sign  if  the 
ipnta  contain  shaiply-defined,  deep-yellow  streaks ;  for  it  shows  that 
15 
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the  catarrh  is  seated  in  the  finer  bronchi,  and  that  its  product  is  full 
of  cells.  It  is  when  thus  situated  and  of  this  character,  that  its 
implication  of  the  air-vesicles  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  According  to 
most  clinical  teachers  and  phjsidans  who  do  not  share  our  views, 
and  who  ascribe  all  consumption  to  tuberculosis,  this  ^  expectoration 
streaked  with  yellow"  (Z/Ouis)  is  of  course  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  an  incipient  phthisis  or  tuberculosis,  instead  of  a  sign  of  a  mere 
preliminary  catarrh. 

Absence  of  cough  and  expectoration  during  the  disease  itself  is 
very  rare ;  yet  instances  are  met  with  now  and  then,  in  which  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lung  and  caseous  degeneration  have  taken  place  without 
previous  or  concomitant  disease  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Such  patients,  at  first,  often  have  neither  cough  nor  expectoration. 
Fever,  general  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  and  emaciation,  fonn 
a  group  of  symptoms  which  are  often  difficult  to  account  for,  until 
physical  examination  reveals  the  actual  condition.  When  the  pul- 
monary disease  is  accompanied  by  intestinal  consumption  with  violent 
diarrhoea,  the  cough  and  expectoration  may  decrease  or  cease  entirely, 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  This  may  in 
some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  derivative  action  from  the  bronchi, 
caused  by  the  intense  intestinal  irritation. 

A  hoarse  or  inaudible  cough  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  tuberculous 
consumption,  or  of  the  complication  with  tuberculosis  of  a  consumption 
originating  in  destructive  inflammation.  The  exceedingly  interesting 
cases  in  which  alteration  of  the  voice  or  of  the  tone  of  the  cough  of 
phthisical  patient^  results  from  palsy  of  the  vocal  chords,  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  recurrent  nerve  by  indurated  pleuritic  membranes,  are 
of  extreme  rarity,  in  comparison  with  the  instances  in  which  similar 
symptoms  arise  from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  non-occurrence  of  hoarseness  and  inaudibleness  of  the  cough,  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  malady,  is  indicative  of  consecutive  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  contrary,  if  the  cough  have  been  hoarse  iram  the 
beginning,  especially  while  the  sputa  were  still  viscid  and  transparent, 
and  before  physical  examination  showed  any  irregularity,  the  exist- 
ence of  primary  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected.  As  we  have  said 
already,  tuberculosis  often  begins  in  the  trachea  or  laiynx,  and  only 
extends  into  the  finer  bronchi  at  a  later  period. 

Although  the  sputa  of  consumption  are  mainly  the  products  of  the 
catarrh  -which  complicates  the  disease,  yet  they  may  exhibit  certain 
peculiarities  which  serve  materially  to  help  the  diagnosis. 

We  thoroughly  indorse  the  assertion  of  CanstcUtj  that  it  is  a  most 
suspicious  sign,  and  one  highly  calculated  to  awaken  our  apprehensicm 
of  tuberculosis,  when  the  sputa  of  a  persistent  cough,  accompanied  by 
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fever,  long  retain  the  crude  cliaracter  of  the  expectoration  of  acute 
bronchitis.  The  development  of  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  attended  by  precisely  such  obstinate  and  dis- 
tressing cough,  and  by  that  scanty  sputa  which  contains  few  organic 
foiTDS,  the  *^  sputum  crudum"  of  the  ancients,  the  '^  purely  mucous 
sputum  **  of  more  modem  writers. 

Should  microscopic  examination  reveal  that  the  deep-yellow,  sharply- 
defined  streaks  above  referred  to  contain  elastic  fibres,  recognizable 
through  their  arrangement  and  curve  as  belonging  to  the  air-cells,  we 
know  that  the  event  has  happened  which  the  appearance  of  such  sputa 
would  lead  us  to  dread.  The  profuse  formation  of  cells  has  extended 
from  the  suHace  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  into  its  walls,  and 
the  parts  surrounding.  The  discovery  of  such  elastic  fibres  is  a  sure 
sign  of  phJthisis, 

The  intimate  admixture  of  blood  with  the  muco-purulent  sputa, 
whereby  the  latter  acquire  a  uniform  yellowish-red  color,  is  pathog- 
oomonic  of  chronic  pneumonia,  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  inferring, 
from  the  appearance  of  such  sputa  in  the  coiuse  of  a  chronic  catarrh, 
that  the  air-vesicles  have  also  become  involved. 

When  cavities  have  formed  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  form  of  expec- 
tDfatioD  appears,  which  is  generally  described  as  pathognomonic  of  con- 
smnptioQ,  and  is  often  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  tuberculosis.  Rounded,  numulated  .grayish  masses  are  found  in  the 
qpit^np,  separated  one  from  another,  by  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
dear  bronchial  mucus.  If  the  sputa  have  been  collected  in  a  some- 
what deep  glass,  we  see  irregularly-rounded  opaque  lumps,  having  a 
ragged  outline,  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom.  These  spvAa  glohosafun- 
ebon  peUmia  of  the  ancients  arc  an  almost  positive  indication  that 
canties  exist  in  the  lungs.  Under  the  microscope  the  lumps  are  found 
to  ooDsist  of  young  granular  ceUs,  showing  evidence  of  fatty  metamor- 
phoBis,  together  with  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  irregular  angular 
bodies,  and  granular  detritus.  They  also  often  contain  elastic  fibres 
from  the  walls  of  the  air-vesides.  Their  opacity  and  greenish-gray  color 
are  due  to  the  imusual  amount  of  definitely-formed  solid  constituents 
which  they  contain,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  them  during  their 
kxig  sojourn  in  the  cavity.  The  rotundity  of  form  is  owing  to  the  gen- 
eial  tendency  of  the  sputa,  after  their  ejection,  to  preserve  the  shape  of 
the  space  in  the  lung  whence  they  have  been  expelled.  They  tend  to 
imk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  bronchial  secretion, 
because  but  little  air  becomes  mixed  with  them  in  the  cavity  while 
the  bfondiial  secretion,  being  agitated  by  the  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion of  air,  encloses  numerous  bubbles,  and  is  of  lighter  weight.  The 
small,  rounded,  ill-smelling  fragments  of  caseous  matter  sometimes 
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found  in  the  expectoration,  and  which  are  often  thought  to  be  actual 
tubercles  by  the  laitj,  consist  ahnost  always  of  thickened  secretioii 
fix>in  the  tonsils,  although  now  and  then  they  are  small  diphtheritic 
sloughs  from  the  walls  of  the  cavities. 

Chemical  examination  furnishes  no  test  for  the  distinction  between 
the  sputa  of  simple  bronchial  catarrh  and  that  of  consumption. 

Fever  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  consumption  hoih 
in  the  tuberculous  form  and  that  which  proceeds  £rom  chronic  pneumo- 
nia. Ziemssen  has  demonstrated  that  in  children  the  invasion  of  the 
air-vesicles  by  catarrh  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature  and  acceleration  of  pulsed  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
commencement  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  adults.  The  statement  of 
LouiSy  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  (four-fifths),  fever 
only  arises  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  is  based 
upon  the  observations  of  that  author,  taken  from  Laenne^B  point  of 
view,  according  to  which  the  precursory  catarrh  itself  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  tubercle.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  error,  and  believe  that  we  may  dedare 
that,  by  precise  observation  of  the  temperature  and  the  frequence  of 
the  pulse,  and  by  the  most  careful  treatment  of  all  cases,  in  whidi  fever 
arises  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  catarrh,  the  development  of  pul- 
monary consumption  may  often  be  averted. 

Not  only  is  the  fever  an  important  sign  of  the  extension  of  the 
catarrh  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air-cells,  but  its  continuance  furnishes 
the  main  evidence  that  the  pneumonic  process  has  not  subsided.  The 
curves,  by  means  of  which  we  represent  upon  paper  the  morning  and 
evening  fluctuations  of  temperature,  usually  show  a  wonderful  degree 
of  similarity,  and  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  consumption  from 
them  %vith  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  diagnose  abdominal 
typhus  or  pneumonia.  The  di£ference  between  the  morning  and  even- 
ing temperature  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  or  two  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  very  seldom  less,  and  frequently  much  more.  In  the  morning 
the  temperature  is  often  almost  normal,  while  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  it  may  rise  to  102^  F.,  or  even  higher.  Such  fluctuations  of 
temperature  are  not  peculiar  to  all  kinds  of  exhausting  fever.  UpoQ 
comparison  of  the  thermal  curve  of  a  patient  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion with  that  of  one  who  is  suffering  from  a  tedious  peripheral  caries, 
a  great  difierence  will  be  observable,  particularly  in  fegard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  morning  remission  and  evening  exacerbation.  After 
extended  study  of  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  especially  as  to  the 
cause  which  interrupts  its  regular  march,  we  have  as  yet  come^to 
no  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the 
variations  in  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  of  a  true  tuberco- 
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narrow  sense  of  the  word),  and  of  a  tuberculosis  superven- 

ic  pneumonia,  are  generally  much  less.     Hence,  if  the 

.itting  fever  approaching  the  intermittent  type,  the  prog- 

.je  better  than  if  the  fever  assume  a  more  continued  form, 

jrmer  case  we  have  often  succeeded  in  moderating,  or  even  in 

^jletely  allaying  the  febrile  action,  and  thereby  greatly  impro\dng 
^iie  strength  and  nutritive  condition  of  the  patient ;  but  we  cannot 
claim  any  such  results  where  there  was  no  morning  remission.  When 
the  caseous  masses  become  incapsulated,  or  liquefy,  and  are  absorbed, 
the  fever  may  cease  altogether.  Patients  are  often  seen  who  have 
laige  cavities  in  the  apices  of  their  lungs,  but  no  fever  whatever.  In 
such  cases  (the  pneumonia  liaving  resulted  in  induration)  the  physical 
agns  presented,  and  the  globular  masses  of  sputa,  wliich  the  patient 
8pit»  up  morning  after  morning,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
apparent  good  health,  bis  fresh,  vigorous  look,  his  nutritive  condition 
and  strength.  We  have  already  shown  that,  in  spite  of  their  partial 
leoorezy,  such  persons  are  still  liable  to  die  of  consumption,  either 
through  recurrence  of  the  pneumonia  or  through  consecutive  tubercu- 
losb ;  and  we  would  ad\dse  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  to 
weight  and  temperature  be  still  kept  under  observation,  that  we  may 
be  apprised  of  it^  in  case  either  event  occur.  We  see,  then,  that,  in 
the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  consumption,  the  use  of  the 
thenoBometer  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  in  any  other  disease. 

The  subjects  of  emaciatio7i  and  deterioration  of  the  bloody  the 
symptoms  to  which  consumption  owes  its  name,  properly  succeed 
that  of  fever,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  fever  that  they 
aze  mainly  due.  A  most  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  theor}-, 
that  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  fever  is  dcpendenf  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  calorification,  consists  in  the  rapid  loss  of  weight  which 
the  body  sustains  even  in  a  fever  of  short  duration.  For  years,  at  my 
cfiniCi  the  &ct  has  been  established,  by  dint  of  innumerable  measure- 
ments and  weighings  of  consumptive  patients,  that  their  loss  and  gain 
in  wdght  stood  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
thor  fever.  There  is  a  very  pretty  theory,  that  a  continued  fever  of 
moderate  intensity  consumes  less  (especially  if  the  patient  keep  his 
bed)  than  a  hectic  fever  like  that  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  temperature 
fluctuates  daily  between  a  condition  almost  normal  and  one  of  a  con- 
■iderable  degree  of  intensity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  calorifica- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  go  on  vnih  great 
rapidity  during  the  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  as  has  been  proved 
bj  Inmermann^  but  we  still  hesitate  to  accept  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  above  hypothesis.  Knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  fever 
nhidb  consumes  both  the  strength  and  substance  of  phthbical  pa- 
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tients,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

Physical  Signs, — ^Inspection  of  the  chest  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
"  phthisical  hahit "  in  many  persons  who  suffer  from  phthisis,  or  who 
are  threatened  by  it.  This  term  is  used  to  signify  that  peculiar  build 
of  the  body  indicatiye  of  a  want  of  proper  nutrition  and  development^ 
and  which  is  found  in  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  debilitating 
influence  capable  of  stunting  the  healthy  growth  of  the  system  before 
their  bodies  have  become  fiilly  developed.  The  bones  of  such  persons 
are  slender,  their  skin  is  thin,  their  cheeks  have  a  delicate  redness,  the 
sclerotica  is  bluish,  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  contains  but 
little  fat.  The  muscles  are  ill-developed ;  those  of  the  neck  allow  the 
thorax  to  sink,  causing  the  neck  to  seem  too  long.  The  intercostal 
muscles  permit  the  ribs  to  spread  widely  apart,  making  the  intercostal 
spaces  broader;  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs  are  attached  to  the  ster- 
num is  acuter ;  the  entire  chest  is  flatter,  narrower,  and  longer  than  in 
robust,  muscular  persons.  The  shoulders  also  are  apt  to  sink  forward, 
and  the  inner  edges  of  the  scapulas  are  tipped  up  like  wings. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  significance  of  the  phthisical  habitus 
has  been  a  good  deal  imderrated  of  late,  and,  no  doubt,  many  persons 
possessing  such  a  conformation  do  live  exempt  from  phthisis  and  attain 
a  good  old  age.  But  such  a  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  conflict 
with  the  belief  that  the  phthisical  habit  is  a  valuable  index  of  feeble- 
ness and  delicacy  of  constitution,  hence  of  a  tendency  to  consumption. 
There  is  greater  danger  that  a  catarrh  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  will  inr 
vade  the  air-vesides  in  a  patient  of  this  kind,  than  in  a  muscular  and 
robust  man. 

Depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  fossae  upon  one  or 
both  sides,  which,  hitherto,  has  always  played  a  great  rdle  in  the 
symptomatology  of  phthisis,  is  indicative  neither  of  tuberculosis,  nor 
of  caseous  infiltration,  nor  of  disorganization  of  the  tissues ;  but  is 
always  and  solely  due  to  decrease  in  size  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  by 
induration  and  shrinking.  As  this  is  the  only  process  capable  of  caus- 
ing depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  the  symptom  is  rather  a  favorable 
sign,  indicating  a  comparative  cure  of  the  nutritive  derangements  whidi 
are  the  chief  causes  of  consimiption.  We  are  not  warranted,  therefore, 
in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  consumption,  unless  signs  of  an  advancing 
destruction  of  the  limg  be  also  present,  besides  the  symptom  in 
question. 

Feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movement,  when  it  corresponds  to  a 
depressed  point  in  the  chest,  is  of  similar  import  In  such  a  case  the 
contracted  limg  is  impermeable  to  air,  and  cannot  yield  to  the  traction 
of  the  inspiratory  muscld^     If  the  spot,  which  remains  stationaiy  upon 
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iDflpnatioii,  retains  its  nomud  oonveziij,  the  peicussion-sound  over  it, 
however,  being  dull  and  flat,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
solidification  of  the  lung,  which  is  most  probably  a  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion. A  feeble  respiratory  movement  at  a  point  where  the  percussion- 
soond,  instead  of  being  dull,  is  normal,  or  somewhat  hollow  and  tjrm- 
piritir^  is  a  suspicious  sign  of  tubercle,  but  not  a  conclusive  one,  as 
miall  scattered  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia  may  also  weaken  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  without  causing  any  dulness  upon  percussion. 

There  is  often  an  unusually  wide  extension  of  the  shock  of  the  car- 
diac impulse,  and  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  when- 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  indurated  and  contracted,  thus  laying 
bare  the  pericardium  and  drawing  the  heart  to  the  left.  This  symp- 
tom, like  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  denotes  a  partial  recovery 
from  the  pneumonic  process,  and  a  patient  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
consumptive  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  fever,  loss  of  flesh,  or  other 
sign  of  inflammatory  or  tubercular  destruction  of  the  lung. 

JMpcUwn^  besides  being  serviceable  in  estimating  the  movements 
of  respiration,  and  the  degree  of  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
often  exhibits  abnormity  of  the  pectoral  fremitus  in  phthisis.  Over 
laige  cavities,  containing  air,  and  communicating  with  an  open  bron- 
dms,  the  fremitus  generally  is*  intensified.  It  is  also  rendered  stronger 
by  kbular  infiltration  and  by  extensive  tuberculosis,  which  has  occa- 
sioned a  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  According  to  SeitZy  how- 
ever, for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  the  vocal  resonance  is  of 
fittle  diagnostic  value  in  consumption. 

Percussion  furnishes  several  diagnostic  points  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Since  S^tz  first  caused  me  to  observe  that  it  was  easy  to  mark  out 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  lungs,  and  that  this  was  easier  to  do  in 
front  than  behind,  and  when  the  mouth  is  open  than  when  shut  (since 
the  tympanitic  soimd  of  the  trachea  is  then  more  definitely  distinguish- 
able from  the  non-tympanitic  sound  of  the  apex),  I  never  neglect  this 
mode  <^  examination  of  patients  with  chronic  pulmonary  affections.  I 
cm  assert  that  the  height  of  the  pulmonary  apex,  which,  under  normal 
fi^^ty^Stifmn^  is  equal  upon  each  side,  and  which  extends  from  three  to 
five  centimetres  beyond  the  collar  bone,  is  often  found  to  be  much 
lower,  especiaUy  upon  one  side,  when  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disease.  A  depression  of  the  upper  boundary,  therefore,  like 
the  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  regions  indicates  indu- 
ration and  contraction  of  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

A  dulness  upon  percussion,  in  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  region, 
extending  over  the  clavicle  itself,  and  posteriorly  over  the  supra- 
ao^mlar  and  s)ipra-spinatus  regions,  is  recognized  even  by  many  of 
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the  laity  as  pathognomonic  of  phthisis.  Most  patients,  when  they 
consult  a  new  physician,  can  state  predsely  what  the  size  and  extent  dT 
the  dulness  was  at  the  last  exploration.  Dulness  in  these  regions  sig- 
nifies that  a  lai^  tract  of  the  parenchyma  is  infiltrated  or  consolidated 
by  growth  of  connective  tissue.  Tuberculosis  never  gives  rise  to  a 
consolidation  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  the  percussive  sound 
dull.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  fieivorable  sign  when  the  area 
of  dulness  accords  with  the  other  symptoms,  and  when  it  extends  its 
limits  in  proportion  as  the  malady  advances.  If  it  be  otherwise,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  presence  of  lobular  infiltration  and  of  miliary  tubercles,  by 
which  the  lungs'  capacity  for  air  is  reduced,  may  give  rise  to  a  percus- 
sion-sound which  is  not  dull,  but  hollow  and  tympanitia  Much  more 
commonly,  however,  the  percussion  is  not  affected  by  such  a  condition 
of  the  lungs.  A  distinctly  tympanitic  sound  is  most  frequently  heard 
over  a  cavity  containing  air.  If  the  pitch  of  the  ring  be  altered  by 
opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  cavity. 

From  the  metaUiCy  tinkling  sound  upon  percussion,  whidi  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  consumption,  it  may  be  inferred  that  beneath  the 
point  struck  upon  there  b  a  large  empty  cavity,  with  smooth,  regular, 
and  baggy  walls,  but  we  must  first  make  sure  that  there  is  no  pneu- 
mothorax. 

The  cracke&pot  sound  is  produced  upon  percussion,  over  the  seat 
of  a  superficial  cavity  with  thin  walls,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  into 
a  neighboring  cavity,  or  into  a  bronchus  with  a  hiss,  which  is  diarao- 
teristic  of  the  "  bruit  depot  f^^^ 

Auscultationj  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  and  indeed 
often  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  shows  no  irregularity  beyond  the  | 
signs  of  a  catarrh  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Ther^  is  a  feebleness  of 
respiration,  at  other  times  it  is  extremely  harsh,  or  the  breath  may  be 
drawn  in  a  series  of  jerks  {saccade),  But^  above  all,  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  moist  rdles  and  peculiar  squeaking  rhonchL  Some- 
times, after  the  patient  has  coughed,  the  moist  rdles  and  the  cradding, 
squealing  sounds  cease.  More  frequently  they  are  only  heard  aiiker 
the  first  breaths  which  foUow  a  cough  (Seitz),  It  is,  therefore,  always 
advisable,  in  ausculting  a  patient,  to  make  him  cough  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  peribronchial  and  pneumonic 
deposits,  which  have  not  caused  much  solidification,  and  why  tubercles 
and  tubercular  masses,  and  cavities  enveloped  in  parenchyma,  still  per- 
vious to  air,  do  not  produce  other  symptoms  than  those  of  catarrh ;  but 
I  must  most  decidedly  express  my  disapprobation  of  that  prevalent 
belief^  according  to  which  the  signs  of  catarrh  of  the  summit  of  the 
lung  are  pathognomonic  bf  consumption,  as  being  both  fiEdse  and  pre- 
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judicial  to  the  patient.  I  certainly  regard  catarrh  of  the  apex  of  the 
hmg  as  a  serious  symptom,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  bo  much  the  more 
have  we  to  fear  that  it  may  lead,  or  that  it  has  already  led,  to  those 
derangements  of  nutrition  firom  which  consumption  so  often  proceeds ; 
bat^  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  catarrh  has  involved 
ilie  sabstance  of  the  lungs,  themselves,  until  fever,  emaciation,  pallor 
of  the  skin,  the  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  expectoration,  and 
other  evidences  of  phthisis  arise,  besides  the  catarrhal  signs. 

Btondiial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  sonorous  rdles  are  heard 
in  oases  of  consumption,  when  extensive  induration  enclosing  large 
open  brondbi,  or  cavities,  has  formed  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  lung. 
Lidiiimtions  of  such  magnitude  never  proceed  from  tubercle  or  tubercu- 
lar conglomeration  alone.  Whether  they  are  the  result  of  infiltration 
or  of  induration,  whether  they  contain  bronchi  or  cavities  with  air  in 
them,  must  be  determined  firom  the  other  symptoms.  When  the  cavi- 
or  bronchi  which  traverse  the  solid  part  of  the  lung  are  filled 
secretion,  no  respiration  is  audible. 

Sounds  are  heard  sometimes  which  place  the  existence  of  cavities 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  which  therefore  are  called  cavemotu  Bounds^ 
Hie  cavernous  soimds  include — 1st.  Coarse  moist  rdles^  audible  over 
phoes  where  there  are  no  lai^  bronchi,  where  large  bubbles  can 
fonn,  as  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  2d.  The  sudden  transition  (called 
metamorphosing  by  Seitz)  from  a  sharp  hissing  or  sucking  soimd  to 
hranohtal  respiration,  or  into  indistinct  miumurs  and  sonorous  rdles, 
TMb  very  common  and  very  characteristic  sign  is  probably  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  cavity  through  an  opening  whidi  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respiratory  act  is  narrow,  but  which  is  enlarged 
I  as  the  diest  becomes  inflated.  3d.  Amphoric  breathing,  the  rdle  with 
metallic  resonance,  a  sound  like  the  bursting  of  single  bubbles  with  a 
metallic  ring,  the  metaUic  tinJding,  These  noises  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  blowing  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  bottle,  or  by  agitating 
a  liquid  in  a  bottle  held  before  the  ear,  or  by  letting  fedl  a  drop  into 
Hie  bottle,  the  ear  being  placed  against  it.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a 
■mHar  condition  of  the  lung,  when  it  contains  a  capacious  cavity  with 
qrmmetrical  concave  walls,  capable  of  producing  imiform  reflection  of 
the  sound-waves,  that  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  soimds  are 
snffible. 

It  but  rarely  happens  that  diagnostic  information  of  any  value  in 
oonsnmption  is  obtained  by  use  of  the  spirometer^  and  by  measurement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  of  the  volume  of  air  expelled  from 
llie  diest  after  drawing  as  deep  a  breath  as  possible.  There  are  cases 
of  obstinate  cough,  where  percussion  and  auscultation,  giving  nega- 
tive results,  exdte  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  lobular  infiltra- 
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tion,  or  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  In  Germany,  the  vital  capaoiiy  of 
adult  healthy  men  is  about  3,300  cubic  centimetres,  but  it  varies 
axxx)rding  to  sex,  age,  weight,  and  size,  so  that,  when  the  stature  is 
between  five  and  six  feet,  every  additional  inch  increases  the  vital 
capacity  by  about  130  cubic  centimetres.  But  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  all  these  conditions,  there  still  remains  considerable 
variation,  depending  upon  whether  the  patient  be  skilful  and  prac- 
tised, or  awkward  and  inexperienced.  Hence,  although  a  normal 
or  remarkably  great  capacity  of  the  lungs  indicates  that  they  are 
healthy,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  slight  reduction  of  their 
capacity  below  the  normal  standard,  and  it  is  only  when  the  decrease 
amounts  to  several  hundred  centimetres,  and  when  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  skill,  or  to  lack  of  power,  and  after  excluding  all 
other  sources  of  impediment  to  respiration,  that  spirometry  can  con- 
tribute toward  the  diagnosis  of  an  incipient  phthisis. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  main  features  which  char- 
acterize the  separate  varieties  of  pidmonaiy  consumption,  beginning 
with  that  form  in  which  the  symptoms  and  termination  are  solely  due 
to  inflammatorjr  action. 

At  the  outset  it  not  unfirequently  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  acute 
disorder,  with  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  violence.  This  is  the  case 
when  a  croupous  pneumonia,  instead  of  ending  by  resolution,  passes 
into  caseous  infiltration,  foUowed  by  consumption.  It  also  occurs  when 
the  blood  efiused  into  and  coagulated  within  the  bronchi  and  air-cells 
during  a  bsemoptysis  causes  intense  and  extensive  pneiunonia,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  invasion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  by  acute  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi. 

In  a  croupous  pneumonia,  when  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  end 
of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease,  when  it 
becomes  considerably  aggravated  toward  evening,  and  remits  toward 
morning,  with  prpfiise  perspiration ;  when  the  dulness  in  the  thorax 
continues,  and  when  moist  rdles  still  remain  audible  over  the  affected 
region,  and  when  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  muco-purulent,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  malady  has  terminated  in  caseous  infiltration  and 
consumption,  which  is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  The  discovery  of 
elastic  fibres  in  the  sputa,  and  of  cavernous  sounds,  dispels  all  doubt 
that  the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  cheesy  infiltration  and  decay.  The 
majority  of  patients  die  in  a  few  weeks,  consumed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  fever.  Far  more  rarely,  the  malady  subsides  after  exciting  the 
very  worst  apprehensions ;  the  sputa  become  scanty,  and  the  patient 
slowly  begins  to  improve.  The  dulness,  however,  remains.  The 
thorax  sinks  in  over  the  affected  region,  and,  after  a  while,  well-nuuked 
evidence  arises  of  indiuation  and  contraction  of  the  diseased  portion 
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of  the  lung,  as  well  as  of  bronchiectatic  cavities.     The  pneumonia 
whidi  follows  immediately  upon  a  haemoptysis  or  a  pneumorrhagia, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  caused  by  effusion  and  coagulation  of  the 
Mood  within  the  bronchi  and  air-vesicles,  is  of  a  very  similar  character. 
Tbe  greater  the  area  of  dulness  which  develops  after  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  pronounced  the  pleuritic 
symptoms,  the  more  intense  and  persistent  the  fever,  so  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  to  fear  that  the  retained  blood  and  the  inflamed  paren- 
chyma have  undergone  cheesy  metamorphosis,  involving  serious  disor- 
ganization of  the  lung.     As  we  have  already  explained,  however,  sub- 
sequent liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the  caseous  mass  are  still  possible, 
as  are  also  its  incapsulation  and  indiuation  of  the  affiected  lung  through 
jHofuse  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  followed  by  contraction. 
■The  invasion  of  a  considerable  number  of  au>cells  by  an  acute 
catairii  is  sometimes  attended  by  such  serious  symptoms,  especially 
violent  fever  and  a  rapid  decline  of  the  strength  and  nutritive  condi- 
tion, that  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult.     It  is  excusable  in  such 
cases  if  for  a  while,  and  until  reliable  data  can  be  obtained,  the  phy- 
sician ascribe  the  catarrh  and  intense  fever  to  infection,  or  to  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung.    The  case  soon  clears  up,  however.     The 
sputa  begin  to  assimie  the  characteristic  admixture  of  blood  peculiar 
to  pneumonia,  pleuritic  pains,  of  vaiying  severity  and  extent,  are  felt, 
tlie  percussion-soimd  becomes  hollow  and  tympanitic  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  and,  if  the  points  of  solidification,  originally  lobular,  coa- 
lesce into  one  voluminous  mass,  the  percussion-sound  is  dulL     At  the 
same  time  the  rdles^  which  at  first  were  indefinite,  become  ringing, 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  bronchial     It  is  possible  that  an 
acute  catarrhal  infiltration  may  undergo  complete  resolution ;  feu*  more 
generally,  however,  the  infiltrated  tissue  suffers  caseous  metamorphosis, 
and  soon  disintegrates.     Most  cases  of  galloping  consumption,  where 
wide-spread  destruction  takes  place  in  a  lung  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
padent  quickly  wasting  away  and  sinking  imder  violent  fever,  arise 
from  the  extension  into  the  vesicles  of  an  acute  catarrh,  involving  a 
ooonderable  portion  of  the  lung,  and  which  may  be  called  an  acute 
phtliisia,  resulting  from  acute  or  subacute  catarrhal  pneumonia.     When 
an  entire  lobe  of  a  lung  is  involved  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  subse- 
quent absorption  or  incapsulation  of  the  caseous  deposit,  with  indura- 
tioD  and  wasting  of  the  affected  part,  rarely  occurs.    Such  a  termination 
18  mndi  more  fr^uent  where  the  disease  is  less  extended.     We  may 
often  trace  back  a  depression  of  the  supra  and  infra-clavicular  region, 
witih  Kinking  of  the  summit  of  the  lung,  to  an  attack  of  acute  catairhal 
poeumonia,  which  has  become  chronic,  and  resulted  in  induration  and 
oootxaction.     We  not  unfrequently  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
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patients  who  have  siirvived  such  attacks  again  and  again,  at  varying 
intervals,  the  area  of  dulness  and  depression  of  the  thoracic  wall  ex- 
tending itself  on  each  occasion,  and  who  are  finally  carried  off  by  a 
tuberculosis,  or  a  less  fortunate  repetition  of  the  pneumonia. 

In  contrast  to  the  form  of  disease  hitherto  described,  the  implica^ 
tion  of  the  air-cells  in  the  bronchial  catarrh  may  be  imattended  by  any 
violent  symptoms,  and  may  even  be  entirely  latent.  Upon  dissection, 
we  often  find  the  apex  of  the  lung  to  be  the  seat  of  cicatricial  con- 
tractions,  of  incapsulated  caseous  deposits,  and  callous  indurations, 
resulting  from  a  pneumonia  which  has  totally  escaped  observatioo. 
And  we  find  many  persons  whose  supra  and  infra-davicular  regions  are 
sunken  in,  and  the  summit  of  whose  lungs  is  in  a  state  of  abnormal 
depression,  without  any  dew  as  to  the  date  of  the  pneumonia  by  which 
the  apex  of  the  lung  has  become  solidified  and  wasted.  Still,  when- 
ever the  inflammatory  process  is  at  all  extensive,  even  chronic  catarrhal 
pneumonia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  fever.  True,  for  a  while, 
this  insidious  fever  is  generally  imobserved,  or  else  misunderstood  by 
the  patient,  and  sometimes,  too,  by  the  physician,  as  the  more  obvious 
subjective  febrile  symptoms,  the  shivering,  sense  of  heat,  thirst,  and 
the  like,  are  slight^  and  are  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  wasting, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  fever  upon  the  appetite,  the  diges- 
tion, the  hsematosis,  and  general  nutrition.  When  a  patient  with 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  which  has  no  ill  effect  upon  his  general 
health  and  activity,  begins  to  lose  appetite,  to  grow  pale  and  thin,  and 
to  perceive  a  marked  decline  in  his  strength,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  pulmonary  vesicles  have  become  involved  in  the  catarrh,  and 
it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  fever,  and  of 
solidification  of  the  lung,  by  careful  measurement  of  the  temperature, 
and  by  repeated  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  The  chronic  form 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia  shows  a  decided  tendency,  imder  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, to  end  in  induration  and  shrinking,  as  well  as  to  relapse 
under  pernicious  irritation.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  persons, 
in  spite  of  the  callosities  and  bronchiectatic  cavities  in  the  summit  of 
their  lungs,  feel  tolerably  well  during  the  summer  months,  and  gain  in 
strength  and  weight,  while  in  winter,  especially  if  obliged  to  work, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  cold,  |;hey  grow  feverish,  thin,  and  pale, 
and  suffer  further  induration  of  their  lungs.  Such  alternations  often 
go  on  for  a  number  of  years.  Patients  of  this  class  furnish  a  large 
contingent  to  the  hospitals,  where  (unless  they  present  some  physical 
signs  of  especial  rarity)  they  are  apt  to  be  unwelcome  guests,  ^  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,"  as  it  is  called,  being  generally  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  disease.  The  striking  manner  in  which  this 
form,  which  is  by  &r  the  most  common  form  of  phthisis,  yields  to 
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treatment^  and  espedallj  to  dietetic  treatment,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  when  looked  at  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  ftimishes  an  argument  in  hrvor  of  the  theory. 

The  development  of  tuberculosis  in  lungs  which  are  already  con- 
smnptive,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  action,  sometimes  takes  place  in 
a  manner  so  latent  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
possihle,  to  recognize  the  fact  with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  instances,  especially  where  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
very  numerous  tubercles,  and  when  the  tuberculosiii  involves  other 
Cfgans,  in  which  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  Where  we  find 
a  ooDSumptive  patient  to  be  growing  very  short  of  breath,  there  being 
DO  perceptible  increase  in  the  dulness  upon  percussion  to  account  for  it ; 
i^  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treatment  the  fever  continue,  and  if  it 
douige  from  the  remitting  to  the  continued  form ;  should  diarrhoea  set  in 
in  a  patient  who  hitherto  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  constipation ; 
if  hoarseness  and  aphonia  be  combined  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
ooDSimiption,  or  if  signs  appear  of  disease  of  the  meninges  of  the 
bnin,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  tuberculosis  has  developed  in  the 
already  consumptive  lung.  In  young  subjects,  who  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  tuberculosis  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  brain-symptoms  may 
aid  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  while  in  persons  of  more  advanced  years 
ilie  appearance  of  intestinal  or  laryngeal  symptoms  may  do  the  sama 
The  development  and  progress  of  a  tvhercyloua  consumption  di£fer 
essentially  in  type  finom  any  thing  hitherto  described,  and  its  symptoms 
are  bo  characteristic  that  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  consimiption 
(which  is  not  conunon)  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no 
precursory  catarrh.  The  fever  and  wasting  are  not  deferred  until  the 
^Nita  become  profuse  and  purulent,  the  tubercular  eruption  being  ac- 
companied by  a  maiked  elevation  of  the  temperature  and  rapid  emad- 
atioQ  of  the  body  from  excessive  calorification.  If  we  are  informed 
that  a  patient  did  not  begin  to  cough  and  expectorate  until  several 
weeks  after  he  had  begun  to  decline  in  strength,  and  to  grow  pale  and 
there  is  always  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  tuberculous  consump- 
Oor  suspicion  will  receive  confirmation  if  the  patient  be  un- 
itedly short  of  breath,  and  if,  at  first,  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  give  negative  results.  At  a  later  period  the  percussion-sound 
may  grow  dull  from  consecutive  pneumonia,  the  respiratory  murmur 
becoming  bronchial,  and  the  rdUs  ringing,  but  the  solidification  is 
rarely  as  extensive  as  in  the  forms  of  consumption  previously  described. 
The  sound  of  the  voice  and  of  the  cough  soon  grows  hoarse,  and 
if  there  be  much  tuberculous  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  if  it  spread 
rapidly,  the  well-known  distressing  symptoms  of  laryngeal  consump- 
tioD  make  their  appearance.     Nor  is  it  long  before  the  signs  of  intes- 
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tinal  tuberculosis  and  intestinal  consumption  set  in.  Exhaustion  is 
accelerated  by  profuse  diarrhoea.  Th6  abdomen  becomes  sensitive  to 
pressure.  The  malady  seldom  lasts  over  a  few  months,  and  most  pa- 
tients succumb  even  sooner. 

It  would  lead  us  too  iar  were  we  to  attempt  to  make  a  detailed 
description  of  the  numerous  modifications  to  which  the  different  ionns 
of  consumption  are  subjected  by  the  manifold  changes  of  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  and  the  various  intercurrent  accidents  and  complica- 
tions. I  am  sure,  however,  that  most  cases  of  consumption  which  we 
observe  ourselves,  or  which  are  properly  reported  to  us,  may  be  as- 
signed without  difficulty  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-given  categories. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  death  is  the  most  fireqoent 
result  of  all  forms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  it  is  the  sole 
termination  of  tuberculosis,  but  that,  in  the  forms  of  the  malady  which 
are  dependent  upon  pneumonia,  an  improvement  and  approximative 
recovery  are  not  as  rare  an  occurrence  as  is  usually  supposed.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  established,  moreover,  that  even  persons  in  whom 
all  evidences  of  consimiption  have  disappeared,  and  who  are  completely 
well  of  the  malady,  are  still  in  greater  danger  than  other  persons  of 
dying  of  a  fresh  attack  of  the  pneumonic  process  or  of  tuberculosis. 

The  fatal  termination  usually  takes  place  through  gradual  con- 
sumption, "  wasting  away,"  "  decline."  The  emaciation  of  the  patient 
finally  becomes  extreme.  The  skin  seems  too  loose  for  the  body, 
owing  to  disappearance  of  the  fat  and  atrophy  of  the  musdes.  The 
zygomatic  bones  project  from  the  sunken  cheeks,  the  nose  seems 
longer  and  more  pointed,  the  orbits  from  which  all  the  fat  has  disap- 
peared seem  too  large  for  the  eyes,  the  nails  become  incurved,  the  pad 
of  fat  upon  the  last  phalanges  being  gone.  Not  imfrequently  the  tem- 
per of  the  patient,  which  at  first  was  sullen  and  perverse,  now  grows 
cheerful  and  kindly.  Many  have  perfect  confidence  in  their  recovery 
up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  expire  in  the  midst  of  plans  looking 
far  into  the  future.  Toward  the  last,  however,  the  suffering  is  often 
severe.  If  the  larynx  be '  also  '^  consumptive,"  there  is  an  incessant 
cough  which  robs  the  patient  of  his  rest  at  night ;  aphthae  form  in  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  rendering  chewing  and  deglutition  difficult ;  the 
decubitus  causes  severe  pain ;  one  or  both  of  the  feet  become  the  seat 
of  an  extremely  painful  oedema,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  the  femoral 
vein.  In  such  cases  the  final  stage  seems  extremely  wearisome  to  the 
physician  and  attendants,  and  even  to  the  patient  himself  who  often 
longs  for  his  release. 

Very  much  more  rarely  consumption  results  in  death  from  hsemop- 
rhage.  ^This  is  most  usually  the  consequence  of  erosion  of  an  unoblit- 
erated  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity,  or  else  of  an  aneurismal  expansion 
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of  a  blood-vessel,  which,  being  so  situated  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity  as  to 
be  deprived  of  support  of  the  indurated  pulmonary  substance,  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  finally  bursts.  In  these  cases  of 
poeumaorrhagia  the  patient  either  rapidly  bleeds  to  death  or  else  su£fo- 
catea,  the  tradiea  and  bronchi  becoming  filled  with  blood,  thus  cutting 
off  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  The  occurrence  of  pneumotho- 
rax, which  we  shall  describe  in  detail  hereafter,  is  a  more  common 
cause  of  death  than  haemorrhage,  as  are  also  secondary  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  intestinal  phthisis,  tubercle  of  the  bowels,  pneumonia, 
plemny,  and  other  acute  diseases. 

'HtKATMEirr. — ^The  treatment  of  consumption  has  made  great  ad- 
moee  since  recognition  of  the  &ct  that  the  disease  depends,  as  a  rule, 
npoa  inflammatory  action,  and  is  only  now  and  then  due  to  neo- 
fJasm.  Hiis  view  of  the  case  has  not  led  to  the  introduction  of  any 
new.  remedies  for  consumption,  but  it  has  enabled  us  more  definitely 
to  establish  indications  for  remedies  already  long  in  use,  so  that  by 
their  methodical  application,  better  results  have  been  attained  than 
were  fbrm^ly  gained  at  a  time  when  consumption  and  cancer  were 
regarded  as  equally  incurable,  and  were  somewhat  similarly  treated. 

J^rophylaads  against  consumption  requires,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
when  an  individual  shows  signs  of  defective  nutrition  and  a  feeble  con- 
stitntioD,  especially  if  already  he  have  given  positive  evidence  of  un- 
OBoal  delicacy,  with  a  tendency  to  diseases  which  result  in  caseous 
products,  he  should  bepldcedy  ifpossibley  under  influences  calculated 
to  Umfforate  the  can^Uutiony  and  to  extinguish  such  tnorhid  ten- 
deney. 

Delicate  children,  especially  such  as  are  bom  of  consumptive  or 
otherwise  decrepit  parents,  should  not  be  suckled  by  their  own  moth- 
ers; still  less  ought  they  to  be  reared  artificially  on  ^^pap,"  but  should 
be  confided  to  good  wet-nurses.  After  weaning  the  child,  let  its  diet 
coDsisi  almost  exclusively  of  cow's  milk,  instead  of  the  customary  pap 
of  meal  or  bread,  and  after  it  has  done  teething  let  it  eat  a  little  meat. 
Tlib  diet  must  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  period  of  childhood, 
vdienerar  tiiere  is  any  indication  of  glandular  enlargement,  moist  cuta- 
neous eruption,  or  any  other  so-called  scrofulous  affection,  or  even 
when  they  merely  give  evidence  of  a  so^alled  scrofulous  habit.  It  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  milk  the  child  must  take  (after 
drinking  which  it  may  eat  what  bread,  potatoes,  or  the  like,  it  pleases), 
than  merely  to  warn  the  parents  in  general  terms  against  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  bread  and  potatoes.  When  the  child  has  drunk  milk  enough, 
the  other  food  will  do  no  harm.  The  common  direction,  that  a  '^  child 
shall  not  eat  diy  food,"  is  wrong.  It  is  better  that  it  should  chew  and 
eat  its  bread  dry,  so  that  the  amylum  which  it  contains  may  be  prop- 
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erly  oombined  with  saliva,  whereby  it  is  more  thoroughly  oonyerted 
into  sugar  and  is  easier  of  assimilation.  Besides  this,  however,  it  wiU 
drink  all  the  more  milk  if  it  eat  its  bread  plain.  A  similar  plan  of 
treatment  is  of  course  proper  for  children,  who,  instead  of  inheriixog, 
have  acquired  a  feebleness  of  constitution  which  often  shows  itself  at 
an  early  date  in  the  form  of  scrofula,  and  occasions  a  predispositkm  to 
consumption. 

A  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance  with  r^^ular 
tion  of  the  diet.  The  faxsta  adduced  above,  illustrating  the  banefiil 
effect  of  continual  in-door  life  in  producing  scrofula  and  consumption, 
are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  accoimt  by  many  physicians.  They  veiy 
often  suffer  delicate  sickly  children  to  sit  day  after  day  and  six  hours 
at  a  time  upon  the  benches  of  a  crowded  school-room,  after  which  they 
have  their  tasks  at  home  to  prepare,  private  lessons  to  take,  the  piano 
to  play,  etc.  Cod-liver  oil  and  an  occasional  month  at  a  watering- 
place  cannot  possibly  repair  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  mode  of  life. 
As  soon  as  the  influence  of  this  inmioderate  ^  schooling  "  b^pna  to 
''  tell,"  a  reduction  of  it,  or  even  a  total  cessation  of  it,  should  be  im- 
peratively insisted  on.  Obstinate  opposition  to  such  demands  will  be 
often  met  with,  but,  in  a  series  of  instances  in  which  I  have  obtained  a 
complete  and  prolongedjespite  from  education,  and  made  the  childzen 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  I  have  obtained  effects  at 
which  I  was  myself  astonished,  and  which  completely  satisfied  their 
parents  that  results  fully  outweighed  the  serious  sacrifices  whidi  they 
had  made.  People  in  easy  circumstances,  who  have  delicate  and  scrof- 
ulous children,  especially  if  subject  to  croup  and  bronchitis,  should  be 
induced  to  spend  their  winters  in  the  South,  so  that  the  children  may 
also  pass  those  months  in  the  open  air,  which  in  our  dimate  would  be 
too  cold.  This  is  a  very  conmion  practice  in  Russia,  where  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  in-door  life  during  the  long  winter  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 

In  adults,  when  the  signs  of  delicacy  and  weakness,  combined  with 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  appear,  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparaticms 
is  to  be  recommended,  particularly  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Fjrmcmif 
Driburg,  Imnau,  etc.  I  think  that  this  treatment  deserves  a  more  gen- 
eral adoption,  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  consumption,  than  it 
has  received  hitherto. 

Prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption  further  demands  a  careful 
avoidance  of  all  agents  calculated  to  cause  hyperemia  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  catairh,  and  which  we  have  enumerated  as  exciting  causes  of 
phthisis.  Persons  in  whom  a  tendency  to  consumption  is  suspected 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  chaiged  with 
smoke  or  dust,  or  which  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  as  well  as  to  make 
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great  efforts  in  nnmiiig,  singiiig,  dancing,  or  to  drink  hot  or  spirituous 
beverages.  Chilling  of  the  skin  is  to  be  guarded  against  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to  wear  flannel  next  the 
akin.  What  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  prophylaxis  against 
pufaiionaiy  hjpaeremia  and  bronchial  catarrh  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  pvesent  instance. 

Finally^  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  predispo- 
sitioQ  to  consumption,  every  catarrh,  no  matter  how  slight,  is  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  care,  which  is  not  to  be  relaxed  until  the 
catarrh  is  entirely  welL  This  rule,  so  obvious  finom  our  point  of  view, 
is  very  frequently  violated.  Many  patients  hiHl  a  victim  to  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice,  that  a  neglected  catarrh  never  leads  to  consimiption. 

The  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis 
tonst  be  carried  out  with  equal  strictness,  whether  the  disease  have 
merely  just  commenced,  or  whether  it  already  have  made  some  prog- 
It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  make  separate  menticm*  of  the 
derived  from  the  cause,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  of 
prophylaxis. 

When  the  air-vesides  of  the  lung  become  involved  in  the  bronchial 
catanli,  the  indicatio  morbi  calls  for  the  usual  remedies  applicable  to 
duonic  inflammation.  Above  all,  the  affected  lung,  like  any  other  in- 
flamed oirgan,  is  to  be  shielded  from  the  action  of  any  new  irritation. 
It  is  incredible  how  much  this  simple  rule  (so  obvious  where  the  nature 
of  phthisis  is  rightly  understood)  is  disregarded  by  many  physicians. 
It  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  that  patients  from  the  better  class, 
suflfering  from  advanced  consumption,  are  not  sufficiently  urged  by 
tbor  physician  to  withdraw  from  their  occupation,  to  throw  up  their 
positioQ  at  the  coimting-house  or  office,  and  to  keep  away  from  club- 
rooms,  with  their  over-heated  and  tobacco-laden  atmosphere.  It  is 
often  by  exposure  to  irritants  like  the  above,  whose  effect  is  so  very 
injarioas  to  the  inflamed  lung,  that  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
product  is  aggravated  and  made  to  terminate  in  disorganization,  while, 
fagr  their  carefiil  avoidance,  the  disease  is  often  promptly  arrested  and 
farougfat  to  a  fiftvorable  issue.  The  beneficial  effect  obtained  in  con- 
Bomption,  by  protecting  the  afiected  lung  from  further  detriment,  is 
still  more  marked  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  seek  aid  at  the  hos- 
pitals. Many  patients  are  received  in  a  condition  so  wretched  that  a 
speedy  death  seems  imminent,  and  yet  they  leave  the  institution,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  in  much  stronger  and  better  oon- 
ditioD,  and  often  with  a  material  increase  in  weight.  Soon,  however, 
they  return,  seeking  readmission,  their  condition  having  grown  rapidly 
worse  again,  owing  to  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  other  noxious 
inflnenoes,  to  whidi  they  have  been  exposed. 

16 
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Were  it  not  for  the  veiy  grave  objections  already  detailed,  I  shoold 
counsel  most  consumptive  patients  to  keep  the  house  during  our  Ncnth- 
em  winter,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  imiformitj  of  temperature  in 
their  chamber,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lungs  from  further  baim. 
This  dilemma  may  be  obviated  by  making  the  patient  avoid  the  North- 
em  winter,  by  sending  him  to  some  place  where  he  can  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  without  risk  of  taking  cold,  or 
of  inhaling  a  raw,  inclement  atmosphere.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
real  benefit  derivable  from  change  of  climate.  When  a  patient  has 
the  means,  we  should  never  omit  to  enjoin  upon  him  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, but  the  matter  must  be  made  plain  to  him,  so  that  he  may  not 
suppose  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  sent  has  any  special  cura- 
tive power  upon  his  lungs.  We  need  not  expect  any  benefit  from  a 
residence  in  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pau,  Pisa,  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Madeira, 
unless  the  patient  frilly  understands  that  he  must  take  care  of  himsel£ 
Otherwise,  it  were  often  better  that  he  remained  at  home.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  the  patient  should  be  sent  during  the  autumn,  and 
before  the  harsh  winter  sets  in,  to  Soden,  Badenweiler,  Wiesbaden, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  may  try  the  grape-cure, 
and  where  he  is  as  well  protected  as  he  is  at  home  during  the  summer. 
None  but  very  intelligent  and  prudent  persons,  who  we  may  be  sure 
will  stay  at  home  in  bad  weather,  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Nizza,  Mentone,  Pisa,  or  Pau.  When  the  patients  have  the 
means,  it  is  always  better  to  send  them  to  Algiers,  Cairo,  or  Madeira. 
The  comparative  merit  of  these  winter  abodes  is  not  as  yet  positively 
determined,  and  the  indications  for  preferring  Madeira,  Algiers,  or 
Cairo,  in  particular  cases,  or  for  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  are  so 
indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  value.  One  principle,  however,  always  ob- 
tains :  tliat  the  patient^  wherever  he  may  be^  must  live  circurmpecUyj 
and  remain  under  the  charge  of  an  intelligent  and  strict  physician* 

For  patients  who  are  unable  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  the  use  of  a 
"  respirator,"  a  wire  gauze,  warmed  by  the  breath,  through  which  the 
external  air  is  inhaled,  is  advisable.  A  handkerchief  held  before  the 
mouth,  however,  which  also  is  soon  warmed  by  the  expired  air,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and,  indeed,  is  really  better  than  a  ^  respi- 
rator," as  it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  liable  to  become  too  warm. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  air-vesides  by  acute  catarrh,  or  the  rapid 
spreading  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia,  is  accompanied  by  violent  symp- 
toms, when  high  fever  sets  in,  when  the  sputa  become  bloody,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  lancinating  pain  upon  drawing  breath,  and  upon 
coughing,  local  depletion,  by  means  of  leedies  or  cups,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  cataplasms,  should  be  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time,  the 
patient  must  be  required  to  keep  his  bed  until  all  symptoms  of  the 
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acute  attack,  or  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  old  inflammatoiy  disorder 
of  the  lungy  be  past.  The  fits  of  shivering,  which  come  on  regularly 
every  evening,  in  many  cases  of  phthisis,  and  which  sometimes  actnaUy 
amaant  to  rigors,  have  often  been  observed  to  cease  if  the  patient  re- 
main in  bed.  And,  upon  closer  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  not 
only  does  the  dbill  which  heralds  the  evening  access  of  fever,  but  all 
the  other  febrile  symptoms,  especially  the  rise  in  temperature,  imdergo 
nuuked  improvement  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 
TlieiQ  18  nothing  strange  about  this,  if,  instead  of  regarding  the  hectic 
fever  of  consumptives  as  something  peculiar,  as  an  ens  mi  generis^  we 
look  upoQ  it  as  a  fever  due  to  chronic  inflammation^  The  fever  which 
accompanies  bronchial  catarrh,  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  any  other 
Ofgmo,  increases  and  diminishes  as  the  disease  grows  better  or  worse, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis.  Hence,  if 
restiiig  in  bed,  such  as  we  generally  recommend  in  other  inflamma- 
tory disorders,  have  a  beneficial  eflect  upon  the  pneumonia  of  con- 
Buiupiives,  it  will  tend  also  to  mitigate  their  fever. 

The  use  of  the  alkaline  muriate  mineral  waters,  which  is  often  so 
beneficial  in  simple  catarrh,  is  equally  useful  in  some  cases  of  consump- 
tion. According  to  our  view  of  the  disease,  this  eflect  (which  of 
oourse  all  believers  in  the  theories  of  Laennec  will  deny)  is  not  more 
enigmatical  than  that  which  these  waters  produce  upon  a  simple 
Gafcanhal  inflammation,  which  does  not  involve  the  substance  of  the 
hmg.  The  idea,  that  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Ems  and  Obersaltzbrun- 
ner  is  contraindicated  by  the  presence  of  fever,  is  merely  one  of  the 
lesnha  of  imperfect  observation.  It  is  not  the  mineral  waters  which 
disagree  with  the  fever,  but  the  journey  to  the  watering-place,  and 
the  promenades  at  the  springs.  As  we  have  said  before,  a  patient 
with  any  appreciable  degree  of  fever  ought  to  be  in  his  room  or  in  his 
bed. 

A  continued  abode  in  elevated  regions,  where,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason,  consumption  is  rare,  is  also  advisable  for  consimiptives, 
when  their  disease  depends  upon  chronic  pneumonia.  I  fully  approve 
of  the  customary  practice  of  sending  phthisical  patients  to  spend  their 
mtmwnf^  at  Hcidcu,  Gais,  Weissbad,  Kreuth,  etc.,  although  I  think  but 
Kttle  of  the  ^  curds  and  whey  treatment  ^'  which  is  practised  there. 

In  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  in  secondary  tuberculosis,  it  is  out  of 
oar  power  to  meet  the  indications  derived  from  the  disease  itsel£ 

JMieaHo  Symptomatica. — ^Fever  is  the  symptom  which  principally 
AftnmnAm.  tieatment,  whenever  it  persists  at  all  severely,  in  spite  of 
the  remedies  directed  against  the  main  disease.  Anti-pyretics  very 
properiy  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  therapeusis  of  consumption* 
It  is  not  that  these  remedies  exer^  any  more  direct  influence  upon 
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chronic  pneumonia  than  they  do  upon  croupous  pneumonia  or  typhus, 
or  upon  any  other  of  the  many  maladies  in  which  they  are  so  much 
prescribed,  often,  indeed,  without  any  veiy  clear  idea  as  to  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  them.  But,  if  we  Imow  that  the  discharge  of  mucus 
and  of  pus-cells  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
(indeed,  it  is  often  far  more  profuse  in  a  simple  bronchial  catarrh),  and 
that  the  fever  is  really  his  most  formidable  enemy,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  we  must  use  every  means  at  hand  of  combating  this  enemy. 

Digitalis  and  quinia  have  a  well-merited  reputation,  as  means 
whereby  we  often  succeed  in  arresting  the  abnormal  calorification, 
and  reducing  the  animal  heat,  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of  the  dis- 
ease. Digitalis  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  much-employed 
Heim's  pill.  ($.  pulv.  herb,  digitalis  3  ss.,  pulv.  rad.  ipecaa,  pulv. 
opii  puri  a&.  gr.  v.,  extract  helenii  q.  s.  u.  £  piL  no.  XX.  consp. 
pulv.  rad.  irid.  flor.     S.  a  pill  three  times  daily.) 

The  addition  of  a  scruple  of  quinine  to  the  above  prescription  be* 
comes  all  the  more  appropriate,  the  more  periodical  the  type  assumed 
by  the  fever,  the  more  severe  its  evening  exacerbations  become,  and 
the  more  pronounced  the  chills  by  which  they  are  u^ered  in.  I  am 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  using  Heim's  pill  with  or  without  quinine,  in 
consumption,  whenever  the  fever  proves  refractory  to  the  other  rem- 
edies heretofore  mentioned,  that  it  has  become  a  very  common  pre- 
scription at  my  clinic  Now  and  then,  when  I  am  a  good  deal  consult- 
ed by  phthisical  patients,  I  prescribe  it  three  or  four  times  in  one  day. 
At  the  clinic,  exhibition  of  the  pills  is  suspended  whenever  a  distinct 
reduction  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  becomes 
apparent,  and  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  effect  subsides.  In  consulta- 
tion practice,  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  the  patients  pretty  soon 
learn  to  judge  for  themselves  when  it  is  tiipe  to  stop  the  pills,  and  when 
to  resume  them. 

The  subject  of  antipyretic  treatment  of  consumption  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  diet  of  phthis- 
ical patients,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  us  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  fever  and  emaciation  in  immediate  conjimction.  A  man  who 
has  fever  which  is  rapidly  consuming  him,  stands  in  far  greater  need 
of  a  supply  of  nutriment  than  one  who  has  no  fever.  The  fever  of  a 
consumptive  patient  often  lasts  for  months,  so  that  the  danger  that  it 
will  wear  him  out  is  greater  in  his  case  than  in  one  of  acute  febrile 
disease  of  brief  duration.  Hence  it  follows  that  phthisical  patients 
require  the  richest  possible  diet  which  will  agree  with  them.  It  is 
often  said,  but  without  any  proof  whatever,  that  food  excites  the  fever, 
and  (independently  of  the  English  practice)  even  here  (in  Grermany) 
we  only  keep  a  patient  on  fever-diet — that  is,  we  only  deprive  him  of 
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nourishing  food  until  it  becomes  evidently  dangerous  to  persist  in  so 
doing.  As  soon  as  this  is  evident^  the  so-called  law  of  nutrition  is 
utterly  ignored,  or,  rather,  it  is  flagrantly  violated.  In  selecting  suit- 
able nourishment  for  consumptives,  articles  conunended,  time  out  of 
mind,  by  rude  experience,  are  foimd  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  current  physiological  laws  of  assimilation  and  nutrition.  All  the 
food  which  is  regarded  as  especially  proper  for  phthisical  patients  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  £eit  or  of  £eit-generating  matter,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  protein  substances.  This  accords  with  our 
experienoe,  that  the  production  of  urea,  and  hence  the  destructive 
assimilation  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  is  augmented  by  an  increase 
of  the  supply  of  protein  substances,  while,  by  a  simultaneous  free  sup- 
ply of  fiat  or  £eittening  food,  the  destructive  assimilation  and  consiunp- 
tioD  of  the  organs  of  most  importance  in  the  body  are  dimimshed.  Thus 
the  use  of  milk,  to  which  little  children  owe  the  plumpness  of  their 
fimbs,  and  from  which  corpulent  persons  do  well  to  abstain,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  urged  upon  consumptive  persons.  It  is  altogether  useless, 
however,  and  indeed  wrong,  to  remove  the  casein  of  the  milk,  and  to 
give  it  in  the  form  of  whey,  unless,  indeed,  the  whey  agree  with  the 
patient  better  than  the  milk,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  I  often  order 
my  patients  to  drink  a  pint  of  milk  ^  warm  from  the  cow,''  three  times 
a  day,  but  have  no  other  object  in  so  doing  than  that  of  preventing 
the  milk  from  being  skimmed,  which  is  impossible  immediately  after 
wwllring-  The  milk  of  animals  which  pasture  in  the  mountains,  such  as 
goat^s  milk,  but,  above  all,  ass's  milk,  is  in  especial  repute,  and  it  is 
desiiaUe  to  send  patients,  who  can  travel  without  danger,  to  places 
where  there  are  dairies  where  a  supply  of  good  fresh  milk  is  to 
be  obtained.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  ^  milk-cure  "  must  be 
practised  at  home.  The  name  is  of  importance,  in  order  that  the 
patients  may  have  faith  in  the  treatment,  and  follow  it  out  punctually. 
I  have  treated  a  great  number  of  patients  who,  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  they  increased  appreciably  in  weight,  for  half  a  year  at  a  time 
druik  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  daily  without  repugnance. 

The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  also  highly  commendable,  and,  when  it 
agrees  well  with  the  patient,  may  be  combined  with  plenty  of  milk. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  oil,  which  is  hardly  ever  with- 
held in  phthisis,  at  all  events  in  Grermany,  exerts  any  specific  influence 
upon  the  disease.  The  quantity  of  iodine  in  it  is  so  trifling,  that  it 
oumot  be  taken  into  accoimt,  hence  it  is  probable  that  all  its  beneficial 
effiscts  are  solely  due  to  the  large  amount  of  ht  which  it  affords.  This 
is  all  the  more  likely,  as  dog^sfat  is  a  popular  remedy  for  consumption, 
as  ancient  and  well-tried  as  cod-liver  oiL 

Of  late  years  I  have  obtained  very  good  effects  from  an  extract  of 
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malt,  prepared  hj  Trommer.  This  preparation  of  Trommer  U  not 
a  strong  beer,  coataining  »  laige  amount  of  alcohol  aod  carbonic  add, 
like  the  ffoff's  maU  extract  bo  greatly  extolled,  but  is  a  genuine 
extract  resembling  other  offidnal  extracts,  and  iXHisists  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  malt,  and  of  the  Htter  extractive  matter  of  tlie 
hops,  and  can  be  prepared  by  every  apothecary.  One  hundred  parta 
of  it  contain  about  seventy-six  parts  of  grape  sugar,  or  malt  sugar,  dex- 
trin, bitter  of  hops,  resin  of  hops,  and  tannin,  seven  parts  of  albuminous 
or  protein  substanoe,  eighty-two  hundredths  of  a  part  of  phosphate  (^ 
lime  and  magnesia,  eighteen  hundredths  of  alkaline  salts,  and  dxteoi 
parts  of  water.  The  patients  almost  always  enjoy  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  it  daily,  and  it  usually  agrees  well  with  tliem.  It  may  be 
diluted  in  spring-water,  mineral  water,  or  warm  milk  or  other  liquid. 

Broth,  made  of  coarsely-broken  rye-meal,  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  glut^  besides  the  amylum,  is  a  good  food  tor  consumptiTes, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  such  a  reputatioru  Soup  of  lentils  and  bean- 
meal  (revalenta  arabica),  as  well  as  the  various  preparations  of  choco- 
late, mixed  with  cacao-meal,  and  sold  under  various  names,  is  also 
appropriate. 

Jellies  of  animal  or  vegetable  substance  are  mu(^  less  desireUe, 
such  as  the  snail-soup,  and  the  jelly  from  the  Iceland  moss. 

With  respect  to  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, we  simply  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding 
the  treatment  of  bronchial  catarrh.  An  indiscriminate  use,  one  after 
another,  of  the  so-called  expectonmts  is  as  absurd  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  which  accompanies  phth!^  as  it  is  in  aoy 
other  form  of  catarrh.  The  sweet,  mucilaginous,  "  soothing,"  demul- 
cent articles  are  least  serviceable  of  all.  Predsely  according  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  above,  the  alkaline  chlorides  may  be  required  at 
one  time,  at  another  senega,  squills,  or  other  stimulants  may  be  indi- 
cated, and  at  still  another  the  articles  which  diminish  secretiorL  As' we 
have  already  expressed  our  preference  for  the  balsams  and  resins  fbr  the 
latter  purpose,  I  must  again  say  a  word  or  two  in  &vor  of  the  aaodiar 
rum  myrrhie,  and  of  Griffith's  mixture,  adding,  however,  that  aoetata 
of  lead  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  authorities  as  a  remedy  for  llie 
condition  in  question.  (In  almost  every  case  where  acetate  of  lead  is 
used  it  is  given  in  oomlHnatioii  with  c^um,  to  whii^  soone  of  the  eflset 
attributed  to  the  lead  is  oertaiiJy  due.) 

Tlic  n:irr'(iti[-3  iin?  to  In.-  i'iiipli>ycil  in  order  to  allay  the  coug-h,  i 
are  quite'  iiidiajwiisabk'  in  coiisu  nipt  ion.  As  we  have  said  already,  tk-M 
is  not  the  soothing,  soporilic  ai'tion  of  Ibe  first  ievr  doses  of  the  opiumJ 
or  morphine  which  gratifies  the  patients,  but  it  is  because  they  & 
that  they  cough  less  and  twxe  easUff  "that  thcdr  o 
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and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that  coughing  is  an  irritant  to  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  secretion, 
it  seems  quite  probable  that  a  diminution  of  the  inclination  to  cough 
may  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  expectoration.  Neyertheless,  it  is  best 
not  to  commence  using  the  narcotics  too  soon,  and,  instead  of  opium, 
we  should  begin  with  small  doses  of  something  else,  as,  extract  of 
lactnoaria  virosa,  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j,  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 
By  a  too  early  resort  to  narcotics,  it  may  happen  that  they  fail  of 
effect  at  a  later  period,  when  the  need  for  them  has  become  most 
urgent,  as  when  the  tormenting  cough  of  a  laryngeal  phthisis  deprives 
the  patient  of  rest  both  by  night  and  by  day.  It  seems  also,  that,  as 
SOGQ  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of  opium,  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  becomes  more  rapid,  an  additional  reason  against 
a  too  hasty  employment  of  a  remedy  which  becomes  indispensable  to 
the  patient 

For  the  nightpsweats  we  may  order  small  doses  of  ^'  nailer's  add,'' 
or  the  patient  may  drink  a  cup  of  cold  sage-tea,  if  the  antipyretic 
treatment  £eu1s  to  do  g^ood.  The  efficacy  of  the  above  articles  is  some- 
what questionable,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  tell  the  patient 
that  there  are  no  means  of  relief  from  this  distressing  symptom.  Some 
jdiysicians  recommend  the  boletus  lariois  (a  very  variable  article),  as  a 
most  efficient  remedy  against  the  night-sweats  of  consumption. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  required  by  the  complication  of 
larjmgeal  and  intestinal  phthisis  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  as 
weJl  as  that  demanded  by  the  secondary  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys^ eta,  we  must  refer  to  the  sections  in  which  affections  of  those 
G^guifl  are  described. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

ACUTE  lOLIABY  TUBEBCULOSIS. 

BnOLOGT. — ^Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
with  acute   (^galloping")  consinnption,  depends  upon  an 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  as  well  as  in  most  other  organs, 
k  aooompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  disease.    In  the 
jority  of  cases  the  disease  is  seen  in  persons  whose  lungs 
organs  contain  old  caseous  deposits.    This  fstct,  and  the  cir- 
ikat  the  symptoms  and  course  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
ntemUanoe  to  those  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
highly  probable  that  the  malady  arose  from  in- 
d  by  the  caseous  products  (JSiM)^  were  it  not  that 
h  me  occurrence  of  the  disorder,  unpreceded  by 
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caseous  deposit^  contradicts  this  plausible  hypothesis.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  by  stating  that,  in  most  cases,  acute 
mihary  tuberculosis  is  a  secondary  disease,  arising,  in  some  manner 
as  yet  unknown  to  us,  firom  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  cheesy  deposit, 
but  that  may  also  proceed  firom  other  causes,  of  whose  nature  we  are 
equally  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Appeabakces. — ^If  we  find,  upon  dissection,  that  the 
lungs  are  studded  uniformly  firom  top  to  bottom  with  miliary  tubercles, 
if  ihe  miliary  nodules  present  that  gray,  translucent  appearance  of 
fresh  tubercle,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  be  also  strewed  with 
miliary  tubercles,  we  may  decide  with  positive  certainty  that  the 
patient  has  had  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  even  though  we  know 
nothing  of  what  the  course  of  the  disease-  has  been.  In  chronic  tuber- 
culosis this  uniform  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  is  never  found,  and 
yellow,  caseous  granulations  always  coexist  with  the  new  gray  tuba>- 
des,  showing  that  the  deposit  has  been  a  gradual  one.  In  most  cases 
of  the  acute  disease,  the  peritonaeum,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys 
are  covered  by  miliary  tubercles,  finally,  espedsilly  in  young  per- 
sons, numerous  granulations  are  often  found  in  the  pia  mater,  particii- 
larly  at  the  base  of  the  Inuin,  about  the  pons,  and  the  chiasm  of  the 
optic  nerves,  together  with  acute  hydrocephalus  of  the  ventricles. 

The  parenchyma  looks  injected  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
serum,  otherwise  it  is  generally  firee  firom  inflammatory  or  other  nutri- 
tive disturbance,  with  the  exception  of  the  traces  of  former  disease 
which  may  be  there.  The  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  resembles  that  of  one  who  has  died  of  an  acute 
febrile  disease,  the  resemblance  commencing  during  life  and  con- 
tinuing after  death.  The  blood  is  dark  and  liquid,  and  settles  to  the 
most  dependent  points,  giving  rise  to  extensive  pulmonary  hypostasis. 
Tlie  muscles  are  red,  and  even  the  spleen  is  often  somewhat  swollen 
and  softened. 

Symptoms  and  Ck>UB8B. — ^When  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  de- 
velops at  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  complicated  with  hectic 
and  night-sweats,  it  is  very  difficult  of  recognition,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
hardly  be  decided  whether  the  fever  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  pa- 
tient are  due  to  the  original  complaint  or  to  the  oomphcation.  Physical 
examination  of  the  chest  gives  negative  information  as  to  the  new 
deposit  of  miliary  tubercles ;  as  the  innumerable  little  granules,  being 
ever3rwhere  enclosed  in  tissue  containing  air,  do  not  modify  either  the 
sound  upon  percussion  or  the  respiratory  murmur,  although  the  ^dis- 
proportion between  the  intense  dyspnoea  and  the  trifling  extension  of 
some  old  point  of  induration  perhaps  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 

The  disease  assumes  a  different  guise  when  it  attadcs  perscmB  in' 
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good  health,  or  those  whose  chronic  puhnonaiy  affection  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention.  It  then  not  unfrequently  begins  with  repeated 
rigors,  great  frequence  of  the  pulse,  and  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, sjrmptoms  often  hard  to  interpret,  as  they  are  attended  by  no 
tokens  of  local  disorder.  The  frequence  of  the  pulse  often  becomes 
exceedingly  great,  abundant  sweats  set  in,  the  patient  sinks  visibly 
from  day  to  day,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  sensorium  deranged,  he 
becomes  delirious  or  lies  supine  in  a  state  of  stupor.  A  rapidly-increas- 
iDg  prostration,  cough,  and  dyspnoea  accompany  these  symptoms,  it  is 
troe,  but  the  most  persistent  physical  examination  of  the  chest  reveals 
nowhere  that  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  infiltrated.  No  sounds  can 
be  perceived,  save  a  few  fine  rhonchi  and  scanty  rdles.  The  symph 
toma  which  we  have  depicted  are  so  veiy  like  those  of  typhus,  that 
the  most  experienced  diagnosticians  acknowledge  to  having  met  with 
iostances  in  which  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  was  absolutely  impos- 
nUe,  and  where  patients  dying  with  a  diagnosis  of  typhus  reaHj  had 
died  of  tuberculosis,  and  conversely.  The  less  violent  the  symptoms 
of  catanli  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  smaller  the  clew  afforded 
by  the  spleen,  the  more  rapid  the  march  of  the  malady,  so  much  the 
move  difficult  does  the  distinction  become.  The  patient  may  succumb 
to  miliary  tuberculosis,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  a  few  days 
longer,  or  about  in  the  same  time  in  which  patients  usually  die  of 
tjrphns.  More  rarely  death  does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  the 
f^h  or  sixth  week.  The  patient  perishes,  as  we  have  said,  consimied 
fagr  fever,  just  as  he  frdls  a  prey  to  fever,  too,  as  a»  rule,  when  he  dies 
of  typhus.  The  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  more  and  more  frequent ; 
finaUy,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  no  longer  able  to  pour  their  blood  into 
the  imperfectly-emptied  heart,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  palsy  of  the 
faraidii,  and  suffocative  effusion  are  established.  If  tuberculous  basilar 
meningitis  accompany  the  attack,  its  course  is  modified  (see  appro- 
pmte  diapter)  and  tiie  £eital  termination  takes  place  with  even  still 
greater  rapidity. 

Diagnosis. — ^At  the  outset  of  the  disease,  if  the  chills  recur  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  intermittent  fever. 
We  shall  soon  observe,  however,  that  the  intermissions  are  not  com- 
plete, that  quinine  fruls  in  its  effect,  that  the  complaint  is  attended 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  respiratory  frmction,  which  is  imusual  in  inter- 
mittent; tiiat  the  frequence  of  the  pulse  is  constantly  on  the  increase, 
and  that  the  entire  character  of  the  complaint  is  more  pernicious  than 
that  of  simple  intermitting  fever. 

In  other  cases  the  disease,  at  its  commencement,  resembles  an  ex- 
tensive brondiial  catarrii,  accompanied  by  fever,  especially  if  the  cough 
be  veiy  vident  and  distressing;  but  here,  too,  all  difficulty  of  distinc- 
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tion  soon  vanishes^  as  the  violence  of  the  fever,  the  rapid  collapse,  and 
the  malignant  course  of  the  malady,  but  especially  the  shortness  of 
breath  which  often  renders  it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  breathe  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  absence 
of  physical  signs  of  disease,  afford  data  for  diagnosis. 

A  differential  diagnosis  between  miliary  tuberculosis  and  typhus 
is  based  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  In  tuberculosis,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  appear,  as  a  rule,  at  an 
earlier  period  and  with  hr  greater  intensity  than  in  typhus.  In  exan- 
thematic  typhus,  it  is  true,  we  likewise  find  early  and  violent  brcHi- 
chitic  'symptoms ;  but  here  the  distinction  is  easy,  as  the  eruption  of 
exanthematic  t3rphus  is  highly  characteristic  and  scarcely  to  be  over- 
looked, while  there  is  no  eruption  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

2.  In  abdominal  typhus  (typhoid),  likewise,  we  rarely  £eu1,  after 
careful  and  repeated  search,  to  discover  a  few  spots  of  roseola  upon  the 
upper  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  do  not  exist  in  acute  miliary  tu- 
berculosis. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  rarely  be  foimd  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  when  foimd  scarcely  ever  is  an  enlaigement  of  mudi 
magnitude,  while  we  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  it  in  abdominal  typhus : 
and  even  though  it  were  not  found,  in  exanthematous  typhus  the  ex- 
istence  of  the  eruption  would  render  this  dew  almost  unnecessary. 

4.  Meteorism,  liquid  stools,  tenderness  in  the  ileo-coecal  region, 
are  seldom  absent  in  abdominal  typhus.  These  symptoms  are  not  ob- 
served in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

5.  Typhus  rarely  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs, 
while  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  seldom  attacks  any  save  those  who 
are  suffering  from  such  disease.  Dulness  at  the  apex  of  either  lung 
is  therefore  of  great  diagnostic  significance. 

6.  Wunderlich  has  observed  that  the  temperature  in  acute  mil- 
iary tuberculosis  is  much  lower  than  in  typhus,  seldom  reaching  104^ 
F.,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  pulse. 

Prognosis. — Prognosis  as  to  the  issue  of  acute  miliary  tuberculo- 
sis must  be  almost  absolutely  unfEivorable.  Only  a  very  few  observa- 
tions ( Wunderlich)  allow  us  to  suppose  that  tubercles  thus  deposited 
may  become  atrophied,  and  the  malady  terminate  in  recovery.  The 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  acute  disease  has  become  arrested,  and  chronic 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis  have  followed,  certainly  must  be  considered 
as  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  The  more  violent  the  fever,  the 
more  pronounced  the  brain-symptoms,  so  much  the  sooner  is  the  end 
to  bo  expected. 

Trbatmrnt. — ^Tlie  treatment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  of 
course  a  mere  treatment  of  symptoms.    The  most  important  symptom 
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is  the  feyer ;  for  it  is  of  the  fever  alone  that  the  majority  of  those  at- 
tadced  perish.  Large  doses  of  quinine  should  be  given,  particularly  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease  and  as  long  as  the  rigors  continue  to  occur, 
and  at  a  later  period  use  digitalis,  nitre,  and  the  acids.  Little  success; 
however,  is  to  be  anticipated*  For  the  dyspncea,  cold  is  to  be  applied. 
Combat  the  cough  with  narcotics ;  and,  should  appearances  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  apply  ice  to  the 
head. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAKCEB    OF    THE    LUNG. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  pathogeny  and  etiology  of  this  malady  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  the  malignant  neoplasms  in  generaL 

Ganoer  of  the  lung  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease,  and  primary  cancer 
of  tibis  organ  is  of  especially  unusual  occurrence ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
substance  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  ever  the  point  at  which  the  first 
traces  of  it  develop  themselves.  Cancer  of  other  oigans,  particularly 
of  the  breast)  almost  always  precedes  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

AsATOUiCAi,  Appearakces. — ^In  the  lung,  cancer  assimies  almost 
ezehntvely  the  medullary  form,  &r  more  rarely  that  of  the  sdrrhus  or 
of  alveolar  d^^neration.  It  sometimes  assimies  the  form  of  rounded 
isolated  masses,  vaiying  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  fist, 
constituting  cancerous  nodules  of  a  marrowy  appearance  and  soft  con- 
sistence, which,  when  they  touch  the  pleura,  are  apt  to  show  a  flattened 
or  umbiilicated  depression.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  as  the  so- 
called  infiltrated  cancer.  Unlike  tiie  previous  variety,  the  latter  form 
does  not  present  a  distinct  limit  between  the  cancer  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  parenchyma,  but  makes  a  gradual  transition ;  nor  does  tiie  disease 
present  the  roimded  contour  of  cancerous  nodules. 

The  old  hypothesis,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  we  had  to  do  with  a 
conversion  of  an  infiltration  into  cancer,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  it  is 
now  believed  that,  in  the  origin  of  infiltrated  cancer,  after  the  trans- 
into  cancer-cells  of  a  few  of  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the 
of  the  lung,  and  of  a  few  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  vesicles, 
this  conversion  is  propagated  into  the  neighboring  connective  tissue, 
and  into  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the  adjacent  alveoli.  On  the 
oAer  hand,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  isolated  cancerous  nodules 
in  the  lung,  we  must  suppose  that  here,  too,  the  cancer-cells  originate 
from  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  then  proliferate  without  further 
implication  of  the  contiguous  tissues  in  the  disease.  The  enlai^ment 
of  the  tumor,  therefore,  is  due  to  proliferation  of  the  original  canceroell 
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alone ;  the  surrounding  pulmonary  substance  being  pushed  aside  and 
compressed. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  medidlary  fungus  of  the  lung  to  soften, 
and  break  down,  so  as  to  form  cavities.  The  disease  is  much  more 
liable  to  extend  into  the  pleura,  and,  as  the  pleural  folds  rapidly  adhere, 
to  spread  through  them  into  the  walls  of  the  chesty  whidh  it  often 
penetrates. 

Symftohs  and  Coubse. — ^In  the  great  majority  6f  instances,  no 
characteristic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  lung  are  to  be  observed,  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  disease  with  cer- 
tainty, except  in  cases  wherein  a  carcinomatous  breast  has  been  extir- 
pated, or  in  which  extensive  cancerous  disease  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  can  be  discovered.  Should  dyspncea,  cough,  bloodrsjHtdng,  and 
pain  in  the  chest,  symptoms  indicative  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lung, 
appear  in  such  a  case,  instead  of  apprehending  the  formation  of  tubei^ 
cle,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  rarity  of  tuberculosis  in  cancerous  per- 
sons, and  of  the  frequent  relapses  of  the  malady,  in  the  form  of  pul- 
monary carcinoma,  after  extirpation  of  cancerous  masses. 

Diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  if  percussion  and  auscultation  show  a 
consolidation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  especially  as,  unlike  tuberde, 
cancer  is  not  habitually  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs. 

We  are  very  seldom  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  character- 
istic objects  in  the  sputa.  The  diagnosis  is  more  commonly  raidered 
certain  by  the  perforation  of  the  thorax  by  the  disease  and  its  extension 
into  the  int^ument 

Treatment. — Of  course,  there  can  be  no  idea  of  treating  a  cancer 
of  the  lung.  The  hypersemia  in  its  adjacent  parts,  the  oedema,  the 
hemoptysis,  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  already  given. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES  OF   THE  PLEURA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PLEXTBA — ^PLEUBITIS,  PLEI7BISY. 

ESnoLOGT. — ^As  we  shall  find  presentlj,  there  are  two  forms  of  pleu« 
ntj.  The  first  form  merelj  causes  thickemng  of  the  pleura,  and 
adheakm  of  its  opposing  surfJEtoes.  The  second  also  produces  thick- 
ening, but  at  the  same  time  gives  rise  to  an  efiPusion  into  the  pleural 
sac,  ocHitainiiig  more  or  less  of  fibrin  and  of  young  cells.  The  thick- 
ening and  adhesion  of  the  pleural  sur£EU)es  are  due  to  proliferation  of  the 
nofmal  connective  tissue  of  the  pleura.  The  pleuritic  effusion  is  the 
lesolt  of  an  interstitial  exudation.  The  young  cells,  which  the  effusion 
^n"*^!^  owe  their  origin  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cor- 
poscles  of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  cover  its  sur&ce. 

Regarding  the  essential  points  in  the  etiology  of  pleurisy,  we  may 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of 
pneumonia. 

We  must  here  denounce  the  impropriety  of  calling  all  cases  of 
plemisj  secondary  pleurisy,  which,  instead  of  attacking  robust  and 
vigorous  persons,  occur  in  subjects  with  broken-down  constitution,  or 
in  indiyiduals  who  have  already  suffered  from  some  other  disease. 
Even  the  pleurisy  which  so  often  occurs  in  Bright's  disease  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  secondary  disease,  dependent  upon  the  renal  affection, 
but  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  complication.  The  frequence  of 
8udi  complications,  and  the  especially  common  occurrence  of  pleuritis 
in  debilitated  and  depraved  constitutions,  and  among  convalescents 
after  protracted  disease,  depend  upon  the  increased  predisposition, 
whidi  such  individuals  possess,  for  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  diseases, 
tod  especially  for  the  one  in  question.  A  very  trifling  exciting  cause 
is  reqpiisite  in  this  class  of  persons  to  provoke  the  malady ;  but  it  never 
arises  wiUiout  provocation  of  some  kind. 
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The  case  is  drflferent  in  the  pleurisy  which  sometimes  accompanies 
septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
orders. Such  a  pleurisy  arises  independently  of  the  action  of  any  new 
irritant,  and  forms  one  of  the  nutritive  derangements  which  proceed 
from  infection  of  the  organism  by  putrid  matter,  scarlatinous  poison,  or 
the  like.  This  secondary  pleurisy,  which  generally  produces  a  puru- 
loid  exudation  full  of  young  cells,  is  attended  by  inflammation  of  other 
serous  membranes. 

The  exciting  causes  of  pleurisy  are — 

1.  Injuries  of  the  ribs  and  pleura,  and  the  entrance  into  the  latter 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  piis,  blood,  air,  and  the  contents  of  cavities. 
Such  exciting  causes  generally  give  rise  to  a  form  of  pleurisy,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  profuse  sero-fibrinous  exudation  into  the  pleural  sac 

2.  Pleuritis  often  arises  through  propagation  of  inflammation  from 
neighboring  oigans,  as  from  the  lungs  to  the  substance  of  the  pleura. 
In  these  cases  the  exudation  generally  is  scanty  and  fibrinous,  although 
it  sometimes  is  very  copious  and  sero-fibrinous. 

3.  Next  in  order  come  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  pleu- 
risy is  caused  by  the  advance  to  the  pleura  of  neoplasms,  especiallj  of 
tubercle  and  carcinoma.  Here  the  pleurisy  is  dry,  or  else^  it  results  in 
adhesions  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  or  else  a  more  or  less 
plentiful  effusion  into  the  sac  may  form,  or,  finally,  tuberde  or  cancer 
may  develop  in  the  pseudo-membrane. 

4.  Pleurisy  is  often  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  the 
action  of  other  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences,  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  knowledge.  In  this  form,  which  is  an  independent^  idiopathic 
disease,  and  which  is  usually  called  rheumcUic  pleuruyj  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  as  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  effusion. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — In  commencing  pleuritis,  the  pleura 
is  reddened  by  injection  proceeding  from  the  sub-serous  connective 
tissue,  and  producing  fine  rose-red  points  and  stripes  upon  its  surfioMse. 
Besides  this  distention  of  the  capillaries,  we  often  find  slight  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  eochymoses,  forming  irregular  dark  spots,  in  which 
the  ramifications  of  small  vessels  are  visible.  The  tissue  of  the  pleura 
is  infiltrated,  the  epithelium  is  nearly  all  cast  off,  the  surface,  formerly 
smooth  and  glossy,  looks  dull,  the  pleura  itself  is  somewhat  swollen. 
Gradually  the  free  surface  begins  to  assume  a  rough,  shaggy  appear- 
ance. This  is  due  to  the  development  of  minute  delicate  folds,  and 
papillary  granulations,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  sur£EU)e,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  fibrinous  deposits.  Microscopically, 
these  granulations  consist  of  newly-formed  fusiform  cells,  and  tender 
filaments  of  wavy  connective  tissue,  with  considerably-elongated  capil- 
laries, which  are  coiled  into  loops  within  them  {JFberHer). 
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These  changes  oocur  in  every  form  of  pleuritis,  whether  effusion 
take  place  in  the  pleural  caviiy  or  not^  whether  the  latter  be  profuse 
or  scanty,  contain  much  or  little  fibrin,  or  many  or  few  pus-corpusdes. 
It  is  to  this  source  alone  that  pseudo-membranes  and  ac^esions  of  the 
pleura  owe  their  origin. 

The  most  common  forms  of  pleurisy  are — 

1.  That  in  which  no  symptoms  occur^  excepting  those  just  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  pleuritis  sicca,  diy 
pleurisy,  or  pleurisy  with  purely  nutritive  exudation.  It  is  true,  that 
we  but  rarely  have  opportunity  to  make  anatomical  examination  of  a 
dry  pleurisy  in  its  earliest  stage.  However,  whenever  this  has  been 
possible  (JFberster)y  no  free  exudation  has  been  found  to  exist,  the  out- 
growths from  the  pleura  just  described  forming  the  sole  abnormity. 
Besides  this,  however,  very  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  are  often 
found,  which  have  formed  almost  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms, 
and  this  fru^  would  indicate  that  they  must  occur  without  exudation, 
for  we  find  that  very  small  exudations  are  accompanied  by  very  great 
pain. 

2.  Fkwrisy  with  sccmty^  but  very  fibrinous^  exudation.  Such  a 
pleurisy  we  almost  always  see  accompanying  croupous  pneumonia  or 

chronic  affections  of  the  lungs.  It  may  also  occur  as  an 
disease.  Here  the  inflamed  pleura,  having  undergone  the 
above  described,  soon  becomes  coated  by  an  extremely  deli- 
cate membranous  coagulum  of  fibrin,  which  causes  it  to  appear  more 
opaque,  so  that  we  cannot  discern  the  injection,  or  ecchymosis  of  the 
pleura  itself  imtil  we  have  scraped  off  the  fibrin  with  the  scalpel-handle. 
In  otlier  cases,  this  very  fibrinous  effusion  is  somewhat  more  profuse, 
and  we  may  then  observe  upon  the  pleura  a  white  deposit,  half  a  line 
or  more  in  thickness,  somewhat  soft^  and  very  much  like  a  croup  mem- 
fanme.  Of  course,  the  exudation  in  these  cases  was  originally  liquid, 
and  only  coagulates  at  a  later  period ;  nevertheless,  we  are  often  unable 
to  find  any  liquid  efiusion  besides  the  coagulated  one  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura.  When  this  form  of  pleuritis  recovers,  the  fibrinous  de- 
posit, after  undergoing  fiitty  degeneration  and  liquefaction,  is  absorbed, 
the  outgrowths  of  the  opposing  surficices  of  the  pleura  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  adhesions  generally  ensue. 

3.  Fkwrisy  teith  abundant  sero-fbrinous  exudation.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  tissues  of  the  pleura  are  usually  very  extensive  in  this 
ibnn  of  the  disease,  both  upon  the  pulmonary  and  costal  surfiu^es ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  an  efiusion  of  serum  takes  place  in  the  pleural  sac, 
amounting,  not  unfrequently,  to  two  or  three,  and,  indeed,  even  to  ten 
poonds  or  more.  This  exudation  consists  of  two  components — a  yel- 
lowisb-groen  serum,  and  a  quantity  of  coagulated  fibrinous  masses. 
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Part  of  the  latter  floats  in  the  sennn  in  the  fonn  of  flakes  and  lumps, 
another  part  trayerses  the  serum  in  the  form  of  a  loose  net-wofk,  while 
a  third  portion  is  precipitated  upon  the  pleura,  upon  which  it  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  membrane.  The  longer  the  effusion  remains,  so  much 
the  strcHiger  and  more  rigid  do  the  masses  become,  until  they-  finallj 
grow  fibrous,  without,  howeyer,  taking  on  any  oiganizatioD.  Both 
in  the  serum  and  in  the  fibrinous  deposit  we  find  a  few  pus-oorpusdea, 
so  that  the  transition  fincnn  this  fc»m  of  plemis j  to  the  next,  in  whadi 
pus-oorpusdes  are  Deu*  more  abundant,  is  quite  gniduaL  itie  greater 
the  quantity  of  pus,  so  mudi  the  more  turbid  is  the  serum,  and  the 
more  jeUow  the  deposit.  The  proportion  between  the  serum  and  the 
fibrin  varies,  although  here,  too,  we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding 
fibrinous  exudation  as  the  consequence  of  a  h jpennosis  (augmentation 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood).  Indeed,  according  to  the  (dd-fiishioned  theory, 
it  is  Deu*  more  probable  that  a  pleuiisj,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
fibrin  is  secreted  in  the  pleura,  also  causes  the  increased  quantity  of 


fibrin  in  the  blood.  The  exudation  often  seems  to  receive  acoesaioiia, 
and  to  incraase  by  fits  and  starts.  As  these  after-flows  do  not  come 
immediately  from  the  vessels  of  the  pleura,  but  ftom  the  thin-walled 
vessels  of  the  young  connective  tissue,  we  often  find  an  admit ture  of 
blood  in  the  serous  effusion  of  chronic  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of  nq>* 
ture  of  the  delicate  capillary  walls,  thus  forming  pleurisy  with  hasmor- 
rhagic  exudation.  We  constantly  find  agglutinations  of  the  opposing 
surfsLces  by  fibrinous  exudation,  as  weU  as  commencing  adhesions,  sur- 
rounding the  effusion,  whereby  the  latter  is  often  incapsulated.  This 
is  a  condition  of  great  importance  in  the  symptomatology  of  the 
disease. 

According  to  the  lucid  and  concise  account  of  Rokitansky^  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  thorax  and  its  contents,  in  consequence 
of  extensive  effusion,  are  as  follows:  ^The  thorax  is  dilated  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  apparent,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  and 
prominent,  the  diaphragm  is  forced  down  into  the  abdomen,  the  medi- 
astinum and  heart  are  displaced  to  the  other  side,  or,  when  the  effusion 
is  symmetrical,  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  chest.  The  lung  itself  is  com- 
pressed to  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  effusicm,  and, 
unless  old  adhesions  offer  resistance,  it  is  constantly  pushed  upward 
and  inward  against  the  mediastinum  and  back-bone.  We  find  it  se- 
duced to  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  even  to  the  eighth  part  of  its  normal 
volume,  and  flattened  into  a  cake,  its  color  is  pale  reddish  ot  bluish 
gray,  or  lead  color,  and  its  consistence  is  leathery,  tough,  and  void  of 
blood  and  air,  and  in  a  state  of  atrophy  at  the  edges  and  sur&ce.  It 
is  coated  externally  by  the  coagulum  of  fibrin,  whidi  extends  ftom  the 
costal  to  the  pulmonary  pleura.    In  partial  pleuritis,  the  displacement 
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and  compression  are  limited  to  a  portion  of  lung  corresponding  to  its 
seat  and  extent." 

The  Imig  upon  the  unaffected  side  is  always  the  seat  of  intense 
collateral  flpxion,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  of  collateral  oedema.  Should  re- 
ooreiy  take  place  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  the  exudation  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  (so  that  the  absorption  proceeds 
at  first  fiir  more  rapidly  than  it  afterward  does).  The  liquid  portion 
may  at  length  disappear  completely ;  the  pleural  surfiEu^es,  roughened 
by  fibrinous  deposit,  coming  into  contact.  The  fibrin  also  imdcrgoes 
fiitty  metamorphosis,  liquefies,  and  is  absorbed,  and  then  an  adhesion 
of  the  pleural  sur&ces,  which  are  usually  much  thickened,  always  takes 
place.  Sometimes  yeUow,  dieesy  masses,  consisting  of  remnants  of 
unabsorbed  fibrinous  deposit  and  cellular  elements  of  the  exudation, 
are  found  imbedded  between  the  adhesions. 

When  absorption  takes  place  early,  the  compressed  lung  may  again 
become  pervious  to  the.  air,  and  may  expand;  the  intercostal  spaces 
may  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  the  mediastinum,  diaphragm, 
and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver,  may  all  regain  their  proper  places. 

In  other  cases  the  alveoli  become  agglutinated  or  adherent  by  con- 
tinued pressure,  or  else  dense  fibrinous  deposits  upon  the  compressed 
hmg  prevent  its  reinflation.  The  time  required  for  the  production  of 
this  condition  cannot  be  given  with  accuracy.  If  absorption  of  the 
exudation  should  afterward  take  place,  a  vacuum  tends  to  form,  to  fill 
up  which,  the  thoracic  wall  and  the  adjacent  organs  suffer  displace- 
ment. The  affected  side  of  the  chest  sinks  in,  and  may  present  a  con- 
cave instead  of  a  convex  surface ;  the  intercostal  spaces  become  nar- 
rower, until  the  ribs  finally  touch ;  the  shoulder  sinks,  and  even  the 
spinal  column  becomes  curved.  In  pleuritis  of  the  right  side,  the 
liver,  previously  deeply  depressed,  is  now  dislocated  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  sometimes  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  In  pleurisy  of  the  left 
side,  the  heart,  at  first  often  displaced  to  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the 
stenumri,  now  is  drawn  back  as  far  as  the  left  axillary  line. 

4.  JPkuritis  toith  purulent  effusion.  Empyema^  Pyothorax, — ^The 
liquid  part  of  the  effusion  is  here  so  rich  in  pus-corpusdes  as  to  form 
an  (^)aque,  yellow,  thick  fluid.  The  fibrinous  portion  also  contains 
great  quantities  of  pusK^ells  and  seems  soft,  and  of  a  very  yellow  color. 
Here  too,  the  exudation,  and  not  only  the  serous  part  of  it,  but  the 
fibrin  and  pus,  after  undergoing  the  often-mentioned  metamorphosis, 
may  be  absorbed ;  but  there  is  another  sequel  to  pleuritis  sometimes, 
and  it  most  firequently  follows  thb  form  of  the  malady.  Not  only  are 
pus-corpusdes  generated  upon  the  free  surface,  but  they  are  also 
formed  within  the  tissue  of  the  pleura  itselfl  The  latter  becomes 
opaque  and  softens,  and  iiiegular  losses  of  substance  occur.     Should 
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they  be  situated  upon  the  costal  pleura  and  penetrate  deeply,  external 
perforation  of  the  empyema  may  take  place,  and  in  fortunate  cases, 
especially  if  the  lung  remain  capable  of  redistention,  recovery  may  be 
the  result.  In  similar  manner,  a  penetration  of  the  empyema  into  the 
lung  and  its  discharge  by  way  of  the  bronchi  sometimes  happen,  but  a 
recovery  in  such  instances  is  rare. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Dry  pleurisy  has  no  symptoms,  or,  at 
least,  if  it  have  symptoms,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from,  those  of 
the  disease  which  it  accompanies.  We  sometimes  find  adhesion  of  the 
entire  pleural  surface  in  the  bodies  of  person^  who  never  have  been 
seriously  ill.  Extensive  and  rigid  adhesions  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleurae  hinder  the  two  surfaces  from  sliding  upon  one  another,  and 
thus  prevent  a  imiform  expansion  of  the  lung  during  inspiration  (see 
vicarious  emphysema).  The  consequence  often  is  a  slight  dyspnoea, 
which  is  only  felt,  when  unusual  bodily  exertion  or  other  cause  excites 
a  demand  for  an  inoreased  supply  of  oxygen. 

Pleuriay  with  scanty  Jibrinoys  exudation  is  accompanied  by 
severe  piercing  pain  when  a  breath  is  drawn ;  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  limited  and  slow  movement  of  the  pleura,  during  ordinaiy 
breathing,  is  far  greater  than  that  arising  from  the  strong  and  rapid 
motion  of  forced  respiration.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are  especially 
painful  to  the  patient,  as  these  acts  compress  the  inflamed  pleura  from 
within.  In  like  manner  a  pressure  upon  the  ribs  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles affects  the  pleura  immediately,  and  greatly  increases  the  pain. 
The  respiration  of  the  patient  is  shallow  and  cautious.  The  body  is 
generally  bent  toward  the  affected  side,  as  this  attitude  lessens  the 
tension  of  the  intercostal  muscles  and  its  inflamed  covering.  Besides 
the  pain,  some  patients  have  a  distinct  sensation  of  friction,  or  of 
scratching  at  some  point  of  the  thorax.  There  is  also  cough,  as  a  rule ; 
although  cases  now  and  then  are  observed  where  there  is  absolutely 
no  cough,  and  it  has  not  as  yet  been  determined  satisfactorily  whether 
the  cough  is  a  result  of  reflex  action  from  the  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  pleura,  similar  to  that  arising  from  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  complication  of  pneur 
monia  or  bronchitis  with  the  pleurisy.  The  pleurisy  with  scanty 
fibrinous  exudation,  imless  accompanied  by  extensive  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  is  usually  unattended  by  fever,  or  other 
serious  derangement  of  the  health.  Many  patients  never  even  keep 
their  room,  and  often  go  on  foot  to  the  dinic,  or  to  the  office  of  their 
physician,  for  medical  aid. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  pleuritic  stitch,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  symptoms  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  which  indubi- 
tably owes  its  origin  to  the  almost  constant  complication  of  the  latter 
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disease  with  the  form  of  pleuritis  now  under  consideration,  is  generally 
of  briefer  duration  than  the  other  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  pleural  surfaces  cease  sliding  upon  one  another, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  infiltrated.  But  even 
when  the  disease  occurs  spontaneously,  or  when  it  supervenes  in 
dironic  disease  of  the  lung,  the  pain  usually  ceases  in  a  few  days, 
especially  if  properly  treated.  Its  persistence  for  weeks  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  and  should  cause  suspicion  of  grave  disease  of  the 
Itmg. 

JPleurisy  with  profuse  sero-fibrinous  exudation  sets  in  quite  often, 
with  violent  general  phenomena,  and  severe  symptoms  of  local  disease, 
in  a  manner  very  Hke  the  commencement  of  pneumonia.  The  malady 
begins  acutely,  and  runs  an  acute  course.  Ushered  in  by  a  severe 
rigor,  it  is  followed  by  intense  fever,  with  the  full  and  frequent  pulse, 
the  headache,  and  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  coated  tongue,  and 
the  parching  thirst,  which  we  see  in  almost  all  violent  inflanmiatory 
Hige^^«;A<t.  There  may,  however,  be  more  than  one  c]iill,  and  there  are 
often  several,  the  succession  of  which  may  take  on  so  well-marked  a 
tertian  type,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  mistake  an  incipient  pleurisy 
fijr  an  intermitting  fever.  A  sharp  pain,  usually  referred  to  the  side 
of  the  chest,  is  also  felt  at  the  beginning  of  this  variety  of  pleurisy, 
into  which  the  form  last  described  often  passes,  the  exudation  becom- 
ing more  copious  and  richer  in  serum.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
pain  abates  somewhat,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  before  the  pleurisy 
has  attained  its  dimax,  or,  especially  before  the  efiiision  is  complete. 
The  cough,  which  scarcely  ever  fails,  and  which  is  often  extremely 
distressing  and  persistent,  is  sometimes  plainly  attributable  to  the  col- 
lateral hjrperaemia,  and  collateral  oedema  of  the  imcompressed  part  of 
the  long.  At  other  times  it&  source  is  obscure.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  dyspnoea,  which  becomes  aggravated  as  the  eflfusion 
increases,  and  which  often  becomes  extremely  severe.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fiact  that  a  part  only  of  the  dyspnoea  is  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  effusion  upon  a  portion  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  col- 
lateral hyperaemia  and  oedema  arising  in  the  imcompressed  portion,  and 
by  ^diich  the  breathing  surface  of  the  latter  is  materially  diminished, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  dyspnoea.  At  all  events, 
even  where  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  difl&culty  of  breathing  dimin- 
ishes, and  often  ceases  altogether,  just  as  it  does  in  croupous  pneumo- 
nia, as  soon  as  the  fever  abates,  and  with  it  the  need  of  additional 
oxygen. 

After  increasing  in  intensity  for  six  or  eight  days,  a  sudden  im- 
provement may  take  place,  just  as  in  croupous  pneumonia,  the  general 
disturbance  and  dyspnoea  undergoing  a  marked  decrease,  or  even  ceas- 
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ing  totally  within  a  few  hours.  This  depends  upon  a  rapid  abatement 
of  the  fever.  In  fortunate  cases  the  reabsorption  of  the  efiusion  also 
begins  immediately  and  progresses  rapidly.  As  already  stated,  the 
absorption  goes  on  most  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and,  as  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  decreases,  and  its  concentration  becomes  greater,  absorption 
grows  slower  and  slower,  so  that,  even  weeks  after  the  patient  has 
apparently  entirely  recovered,  a  remnant  of  the  exudation  can  still  be 
found. 

Next  to  these  cases,  which  are  acute  from  beginning  to  end,  come 
those  which,  being  acute  at  the  outset,  afterward  take  on  a  slow  and 
tedious  character.  The  fever  moderates  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
or  a  little  later.  .The  exudation  makes  no  further  progress;  biit  we 
wait  in  vain  for  a  complete  subsidence  of  the  febrile  general  disturb- 
ance, and  for  absorption.  At  last  the  exudation  begins  to  diminish ; 
the  air  once  more  enters  the  compressed  parts  of  the  lung;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparently  favorable  prospect,  we  again  one  day  find  the 
patient  short  of  breath,  coughing  hard,  anew  spitting  bloody  froth. 
The  fever,  too,  has  grown  worse ;  and,  if  we  now  examine  the  chest, 
we  find  that  the  efiPusion  has  increased  by  a  hand's  breadth,  and  ex- 
tends higher  than  ever.  In  this  way  the  disease,  originally  acute, 
drags  on  with  fluctuating  symptoms  for  months,  and,  as  a  rule,  termi- 
nates fatally. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  there  are  a  great  many  patients  in  whom  this 
form  of  pleuritis  develops  slowly,  and  often  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, its  subsequent  progress  being  of  an  equally  tedious  character. 
There  is  no  inflammatory  fever,  and  often  no  pain,  at  least  none  of 
that  severe  pain  which  ushers  in  all  varieties  of  the  disease  hitherto 
described.  Not  imfrequently  the  comparatively  slight  shortness  of 
breath  imder  which  the  patient  labors  escapes  the  notice  of  the  patient 
himself,  and  he  only  seeks  assistance  of  a  physician  because  he  ^  for 
some  time  past  has  become  aware  of  a  falling  off  in  strength,  and  of 
having  become  pale  and  thin ; ''  or  he  perhaps  may  think  that  he  has 
some  chronic  disease  of  the  abdomen,  the  more  so  as,  in  pleurisy  of 
the  right  side,  the  depressed  position  of  the  liver  may  cause  the  right 
hjpochondrium  to  bulge,  and  create  tension  in  that  region.  Every 
physician  in  good  practice  must  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  in  whidi 
the  patient  has  never  been  confined  to  the  house,  where  he  is  imable 
precisely  to  fix  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  and  in 
which  physical  examination  demonstrates  the  existence  of  enormous 
quantities  of  effusion  in  the  pleiual  cavity.  The  extreme  prostration 
and  debility  of  these  patients  are  easy  of  explanation,  when  we  con- 
sider tha  tthey  are  seldom  free  fix>m  fever,  and  that  their  pleune  are 
filled  up  by  an  exceedingly  albuminous  effusion,  which  may  amount  to 
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a  weight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  Such  an  effusion,  under  the  most 
&Torable  circumstances,  would  onl j  be  very  slowly  reabsorbed  ;  but  it 
is  very  apt,  as  before  said,  alternately  to  decrease  and  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  finally,  as  we  shall  see,  it  terminates  in  most  cases  in  con- 
sumption of  the  lung. 

jneuritU  with  purulent  eocudation^  empyema^  pyothorax^  when 
it  occurs  by  the  gradual  multiplication  of  young  cells  (which  are  never 
entirely  absent  in  any  case,  in  efiusions  of  the  form  already  described), 
can  hardly  be  diagnosticated  otherwise  than  by  the  long  dmation  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  compression,  etc.,  are  just  the  same  as 
in  effusions  containing  little  pus.  As  already  mentioned,  pleuritic 
effusions  often  form  during  septicaemia  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
l>lood-poisoning,  in  which  an  abimdant  cell-formation  takes  place  from 
the  commencement.  However,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  insidious 
attadc,  but  owing  to  the  serious  implication  of  the  system  and  to  the 
Uunted  condition  of  the  scnsorium,  that  patients  frequently  make  no 
complaint  whatever,  so  that  all  subjective  symptoms  are  wanting,  and 
we  must  rely  upon  the  objective  ones. 

With  r^ard  to  the  termination  of  pleurisy,  all  forms  of  the  disease 
may  end  in  recovery.  Adhesions  of  the  pleiual  smfaces,  which  always 
or  nearly  always  remain,  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  rendering  the 
recovery  incomplete,  as  patients  may  attain  a  very  great  age  without 
suffering  any  serious  inconvenience  on  this  accoimt.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  reabsorption  of  large  effusions,  even  if  rapid 
at  first,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  tedious  toward  the  last.  We  must  be 
careful  of  diagnosticating  a  diminution  of  the  exudation  in  all  cases 
where  the  line  of  dulness  sinks  in  the  chest.  A  decrease  of  the  dul- 
nesB  may  also  be  due  to  the  fsjct  that  the  thoracic  wall  and  intercostal 
muades  have  become  more  jdelding,  or  that  the  diaphragm  has  become 
relaxed  and  forced  farther  downward.  These  facts  must  always  be 
borae  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  patient.  An  obstinate 
exudation,  which  is  very  hard  of  reabsorption,  should  not  be  despaired 
of  too  SOCHI,  as  its  absorption  may  at  last  take  place  after  wc  have 
given  up  all  hopes  of  sudi  an  event. 

When  the  compressed  lung,  either  being  enclosed  in  a  firm  fibrin- 
ous sheath,  or  its  alveoli  being  ocduded  or  adherent,  is  no  longer  able 
to  admit  air  and  to  expand,  and  when  the  thorax  collapses,  the  neigh- 
boring organs  being  employed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  arising  from 
absorption  of  the  efi^ised  liquid,  the  pleurisy  must  be  regarded  as  ter- 
inwM^ring  in  incomplete  recovery.  In  persons  thus  affected,  if  other- 
wise in  good  health,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lung  can  always 
oxygenate  the  blood  sufficiently,  and  eliminate  the  carbonic  add,  as 
kmg  as  the  patient  abstains  from  an  overactive  bodily  exertion ;  and. 
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notwithstanding  that  a  part  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  has  perished, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  then  alwajrs  somewhat  hypertro- 
phied  and  dilated,  is  still  capable  of  so  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
blood  in  the  sound  parts  of  the  lung  as  to  avert  derangement  of  the 
circulation. 

When  an  empyema  "  points "  or  opens  extemallj,  an  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  integument  makes  its  appearance,  not,  however,  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  but  generally  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib.  Soon  a  hard,  firm  tumor  protrudes  through 
the  intercostal  space,  which,  after  a  time,  begins  to  show  fluctuation, 
and  finally  discharges  a  large  amount  of  pus.  This  termination  very 
rarely  results  in  complete  recovery,  and  in  reinflation  of  the  lung  and 
reoocupation  of  the  space  restored  by  discharge  of  the  pus.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  such  cases  for  the-  thorax  to  collapse,  and  for 
secondary  displacements  of  the  organs  to  occur.  Still  more  commonly 
there  remains  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  thoracic  opening  (after  point- 
ing of  an  empyema),  and  a  thoracic  fistula  forms,  from  which  pus  con- 
stantly flows,  either  in  a  continuous  stream  or  in  occasional  profuse 
gushes.    A  patient  with  such  a  fistula  may  live  for  many  years. 

When  empyema  points  inwardly,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  lung,  the 
perforation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  a  slight  pneu- 
monia, bloody  sputa,  a  renewal  of  the  stitch  in  the  side,  etc.  At  other 
times  it  takes  place  without  warning,  the  patient  suddenly  discharg- 
ing an  enormous  amoimt  of  purulent  sputa  after  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing. Here,  too,  in  very  rare  instances,  recovery  with  or  without  retrac- 
tion of  the  thorax  may  ensue,  but  symptoms  of  suffocation,  or  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax, are  the  more  usual  result  (see  Chapter  IH.). 

Perforation  of  empyema  through  the  diaphragm,  or  into  neighbor- 
ing organs,  produces  violent  peritonitis,  and  the  signs  of  abnormal  com- 
mimications,  upon  the  details  of  which  we  could  not  enlarge  without 
imdue  prolixity. 

A  fatal  result  in  recent  pleurisy  most  frequently  arises  from  col- 
lateral hypersemia,  leading  to  intense  oedema  in  the  otherwise  healthy 
portions  of  the  lung.  Rattling  soimds,  frothy  and  often  bloody  sputa, 
and  great  dyspnoea  arise ;  carbonic-acid  poisoning  soon  oonunenoes  to 
develop,  the  sensorium  of  the  patient  becomes  benumbed,  and,  with 
the  general  collapse,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse 
grows  small,  the  extremities  cool,  and  the  sufferer  soon  expires. 

In  other  cases,  compression  of  the  lung  and  its  capillaries  gives  xiae 
to  incomplete  filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  to  engoigemeiit  and  ob- 
struction of  the  right  ventride  and  the  veins  of  the  aortio 
This  imperfect  filliog  of  the  aortio  BjBtem  froQuenfiv 
only  to  a  small  pulse,  but  to  an  ezoer* 
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of  the  urine  (Traube).    Distention  of  the  veins  leads  to  cyanosis  and 
dropsj.     Finally,  owing  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  firom  the  renal 
veins,  albumen,  blood,  and  fibrinous  cylinders  frequently  appear  in  the* 
mine. 

In  oUier  cases  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  bursting  of  empy- 
ema into  the  lungs,  abdomen,  eta  Death  results  still  more  frequently 
in*  unabsorbed  efiiisions,  in  consequence  of  persistent,  although  mod- 
erate, fever,  which  consumes  the  organism,  and  which,  therefore,  is 
called  hectia 

finally,  and,  indeed,  most  commonly  of  all,  tedious  or  imperfect  ab- 
scNrption  of  empyema  results  in  tuberculosis,  or  in  chronic  destructive 
pneumonia,  the  patient  succumbing  to  the  symptoms  of  consumption. 

Physical  Signs  of  Pleurisy. —  When  the  exudation  is  scanty^ 
fbnning  a  thin  membranous  coating  upon  the  pleural  siuiiaces,  or  when 
it  is  liquid,  and  sinks  to  the  more  dependent  part  of  thef  pleural  sac, 
without,  however,  materially  encroaching  upon  its  space,  the  results 
of  inspection  usually  are  negative.  It  is  only  when  respiration  is  ex- 
tremely painful  that  we  can  perceive  that  the  patients  spare  the  af- 
fected side,  and  that  its  respiratory  motion  is  not  as  free  as  upon  the 
other  side. 

When  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  large^  inspection  reveals  a  series  of 
appearances,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  inner  surfEice  of  the 
diest  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  traction  of  the  elastic  limg  (as  it 
should  be),  but  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  exudation. 

1.  The  intercostal  spaces  over  the  area  of  the  effusion  are  no  longer 
shallow  grooves,  but  are  upon  a  level  with  the  ribs,  "  they  are  effaced," 
and,  indeed,  are  sometimes  somewhat  prominent. 

2.  Where  the  effusion  fills  up  the  entire  pleura,  the  affected  half 
of  the  chest  appears  enlarged  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  in  the  line 
of  the  vertebro-mammillary  diameter.  When  the  effusion  is  not  so 
huge,  when  it  is  usually  incapsulated  in  the  posterior  and  lower  re- 
gions of  the  pleural  sac,  dilatation  of  the  thorax  b  limited  to  the  region 
which  contains  the  effusion.  Very  much  more  rarely,  incapsulated  exu- 
datioiis  in  the  pleiuti  produce  prominence  of  some  other  portion  of  the 
thondc  waU. 

3*  In  effusion  of  the  left  side,  displacements  of  the  heart  can  often 
be  made  out  by  inspection  alone,  and  it  is  the  same  with  displacement 
cf  the  liver  when  the  effusion  is  upon  the  right  side ;  in  the  former 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  too  low,  and  too  much  toward  the 
line  (sometimes,  indeed,  being  perceptible  to  the  right  of  the 
n) ;  in  the  latter,  the  right  hypochondriac  region  shows  an  un- 
Mtxnfaience.  Besides  this  evidence  of  pressure  from  within, 
aSiinoii  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  inspection  shows 
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that,  as  fBu^  as  the  e£Fusion  reaches,  the  thoradc  wall  does  not  take  part 
m  the  respiratory  movement.  This  is,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  in- 
filtration and  palsy  of  the  intercostal  muscles  firom  collateral  fluxion, 
and  partly  because  the  dilatation  of  Uie  chest  is  physically  impossible 
when  the  limg  cannot  expand.  If  the  diaphragm  be  so  much  de- 
pressed as  to  form  a  projection  .into  the  abdomen,  and  if  its  muscles 
be  not  paralyzed,  Uie  contraction  of  the  organ,  with  every  inspratory 
act,  tends  to  flatten  the  convexity,  whidi  now,  of  course,  is  on  its  lower 
surfiEu^,  so  that,  in  these  very  rare  instances,  the  epigastrium,  instead 
of  rising,  sinks,  during  inspiration,  upon  the  side  where  the  effusi<m  is 
situated. 

If^  as  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  efliision  progresses,  the  compressed 
lung  again  imdergoes  perfect  expansion,  there  generally  remains  no 
sign  of  the  disease  which  has  just  passed  away.  When  the  abscnption 
is  complete,  the  intercostal  spaces  again  form  shallow  furrows,  being 
once  more  exposed  to  the  elastic  tractioil  of  the  lung.  The  dilatation 
of  the  thorax  is  corrected,  the  derangement  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments has  ceased,  and  the  dislocated  heart  and  liver  have  returned  to 
their  proper  situations.  Sometimes,  however,  after  perfect  absorption 
of  the  efiiision,  the  heart,  having  become  fixed  by  adhesions,  remains 
out  of  place.  I^  however,  the  lung  do  not  expand  as  the  effusion  be- 
comes absorbed,  all  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  seem  to  imdergo  redix^ 
tion,  and,  more  especially,  its  length  and  antero-posterior  diameter, 
the  ribs  coming  dose  together,  and  even  overlying  one  another.  The 
more  the  thorax  loses  its  rounded  form,  and  the  more  it  becomes  flat- 
tened, so  much  the  more  is  its  capacity  diminished,  even  although  its 
circumference  remain  the  same.  Hence,  in  cases  where  absorption  of 
the  exudation  has  commenced,  if  we  wish  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
reabsorption,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  lung,  it  is  urgently  recosi- 
mended  not  only,  from  time  to  time,  to  measure  the  two  halves  of  the 
chest,  but  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  two  vertebro-mammillary  diam- 
eters by  means  of  the  callipers,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  tiie  two 
measurements.  A  still  surer  method  is  to  draw  accurate  ideal  sec- 
tions of  the  two  halves  of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  the  Kyrtomeier  of 
WoUlez^  which  can  be  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  accurately  compared 
at  leisure.  The  more  the  ribs  of  the  affiected  side  are  pressed  togeUier, 
so  much  the  lower  will  the  shoulder  of  that  side  descend,  and  so  much 
the  greater  is  the  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  collapse  of  one  half  of 
the  chest,  the  depression  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  soimd  side, 
are  often  so  great  as  seriously  to  deform  the  patient,  who  is  said  to 
be  "grown  out  of  shape." 

Finally,  in  cases  where  the  lung  has  not  re^xpanded  after  absorp- 
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tioo  of  the  effusion,  inspection  will  often  show  that  the  heart  beats  hr 
to  the  left,  and  even  as  fieur  as  the  axillary  line.  The  cause  of  this  is 
that  the  heart,  which  at  first  was  pushed  to  the  right  by  the  pleuritic 
effoaioo,  upon  reabeorption  of  the  latter,  is  now  drawn  as  fieur  into  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  Uie  liquid. 

We  may  finally  observe  that  the  restoration  of  the  normal  diraen- 
sioiis  of  the  chest,  and  even  the  secondary  contraction  of  a  chest  pre- 
viously distended  by  effusion,  is  not,  by  itself^  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  exudation.  A  compressed  lung  gccupies 
veiy  little  space,  and,  even  after  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  greatly 
ledueed  in  size,  there  is  always  room  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid  effusion.  Upon  paipation^  a  sensation  of  friction  is  perceptible 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pleurisy.  The  characteristics  and  pecu- 
liarities whidi  distinguish  this  sensation  from  other  sensible  signs,  as 
weU  as  the  conditions  imder  which  it  arises,  will  be  discussed  while 
treating  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena. 

Palpation,  moreover,  often  furnishes  important  diagnostic  signs  of 
pleurisy  with  profuse  effusion,  from  the  peculiar  character  which  the 
vocal  fremitus  exhibits  in  cases  of  pleuritic  exudation.  In  general 
terms,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  much  weakened, 
or  entirely  suspended,  wherever  a  liquid  pleuritic  effusion  is  in  contact 
with  the  thoracic  wall ;  but,  above  the  limit  of  the  effusion,  where  the 
compressed  lung  toudies  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  fremitus  is  intensi- 
fied. It  is  quite  manifest  that  a  profuse  liquid  effusion  will  impede 
the  ocmduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  thoracic  wall,  and  that  it  will 
ako  act  as  a  powerfrd  damper  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  latter,  and  it 
is  equally  plain  that  the  retracted  pulmonary  tissue  forms  a  better  con- 
dnctor  for  the  passage  of  the  vibrations  to  the  chest-wall,  and  disturbs 
them  less,  than  does  the  normal  unretracted  lung.  As,  imder  normal 
conditions,  the  vocal  resonance  is  more  plainly  felt  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  than  upon  the  left;,  feebleness  or  absence  of  pectoral  fre- 
mitus upon  the  right  side  is  of  greater  diagnostic  importance  than  the 
oocunence  of  the  same  symptom  upon  the  left  side.  In  the  anterior 
and  lateral  r^ons  of  the  chest,  the  abrupt  transition  from  absence  to 
exaggeration  of  ih%  fremitus  is  a  valuable  means  of  determining  the 
Umit  of  the  exudation.  Posteriorly,  however,  the  signs  change  in  a 
more  gradual  marmer.  According  to  some  very  accurate  observations 
of  SeUZj  when  the  exudation  is  slight,  the  fremitus  is  only  more  or  less 
weakened ;  when  it  is  extensive,  the  fremitus  is  lost  over  the  lower 
portion,  but  over  the  upper  it  is  merely  lessened,  and  even  this  dimi- 
nution decreases  gradually  toward  the  level  of  the  liquid.  When  the 
patient  has  a  weak,  high-pitched  voice,  whose  wave-sounds  hardly 
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reach  the  thoracic  wall  under  any  drcumstances,  we  lack  an  important 
aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  efiusion. 

Finally,  palpation  is  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
displacements  of  the  heart  and  liver,  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  inspec- 
tion, and  which  result  from  the  efiPiision  and  its  subsequent  reabsorp- 
tion.  In  cases  of  copious  exudation  into  the  right  pleura,  the  edge  of 
the  liver  may  often  be  felt  several  fingers'  breadth  below  the  border 
of  the  ribs,  or  even  lower. 

Percussion  affords  no  information  of  the  presence  of  exudation 
when  it  is  scanty  and  lies  upon  the  pleura  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  coagu- 
lated coating.  On  the  other  hand,  laige  effusions,  by  which  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  lung  is  separated  from  thd  diaphragm  and  thoradc 
wall,  furnish  very  characteristic  signs  upon  percussion :  1,  Over  the 
region  where  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  efiusion  lies  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  chest,  all  vibration  is  checked,  and  the  percussion-sound  is 
dillL  2.  Over  the  space  into  which  the  retracted  lung  (which,  how- 
ever, may  still  contain  air)  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  percussion  is 
hollow  and  tympanitic.  The  conditions  under  which  the  duU,  hoUow, 
and  tjmpanitic  sounds  arise  have  already  been  fully  and  repeatedly 
explained.  No  disease  is  better  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
difference  between  the  dull  and  the  hollow  percussion-sounds  than 
plemisy  vnth  copious  effusion.  The  dulness  proceeding  from  pleuritic 
effusion  generally  first  becomes  perceptible  in  the  region  of  the  back 
and  below  the  scapulas.  As  it  ascends  it  spreads  toward  the  front. 
The  dulness  scarcely  ever  extends  as  far  upward  in  front  .as  it  does 
behind.  In  many  cases  the  dulness  which  reaches  far  up  the  back  is 
not  found  at  all  over  the  breast,  but  only  reaches  as  far  as  the  axillary 
line.  At  other  times,  when  nearly  the  whole  pleural  sac  is  occupied 
by  the  effusion,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  dull  sound  is  but  little 
lower  in  front  than  behind.  Anteriorly,  the  dull  percussion-sound 
changes  abruptly  to  the  empty  tympanitic  sound ;  posteriorly,  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  effusion  is  approached,  the  dulness  gradually  be- 
comes fainter  and  less  distinct.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  effusion  upon  which  the  dull  sound  depends 
gradually  diminishes  from  below  upward.  The  form  and  boundaries 
of  the  dulness  are  not  generally  altered  by  changing  the  attitude  of 
the  patient,  as  agglutination  and  adhesions  soon  form  about  the  efiii- 
sion,  which,  although  they  still  allow  the  pleural  surfEu^es  to  slide  upon 
each  other,  oppose  their  separation  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation. 

Upon  auscultation^  friction-sounds  are  heard  whenever  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pleiuti  lose  their  smoothness  through  fibrinous  deposit  or 
the  growth  of  rugged  vegetations ;  but  of  course  these  soimds  are 
only  audible  when  the  roughened  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  when 
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the  respiratoiy  movement  causes  them  to  rub  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  rapidity,  Thej  are  usually  perceptible  both  upon  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  and  give  a  distinct  impression  of  scraping  or  of 
sccatchingy  calling  to  mind  the  creaking  of  new  leather,  and  there  are 
often  little  jarring  interruptions.  It  is  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  buzzing  rhonchus,  which  is  likewise  often  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
A  friction-sound,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  as  loud  as  a  rhonchus,  and, 
besides,  is  not  altered  by  coughing;  whereas  a  rhonchus  almost 
always  ceases  after  a  vigorous  cough,  or,  at  all  events,  imdergoes  a 
change.  It  is  also  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  friction-sound,  that  it 
is  heard  more  distinctly  when  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  rather  firmly 
against  the  chest.  This  sound  is  rarely  heard  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  as  the  fibrinous  deposit  b  not  rough  enough  at  first,  and  the 
patients,  while  they  continue  to  suffer  pain,  breathe  cautiously,  so  that 
the  pleural  surfaces  do  not  rub  together  with  sufficient  quickness. 
Hie  time  at  which  it  is  audible  most  frequently  is  when  the  exu- 
dation begins  to  be  reabsorbed,  when  the  faces  of  the  pleura,  which 
previously  were  separated  by  the  serum,  now  once  more  come  into 
contact.  They  also  become  audible  after  evacuation  of  the  liquid  by 
tap[Hng. 

When  the  exudation  is  not  very  large,  faint  vesicular  breathing, 
tnnsinitted  by  the  surroimding  parts,  can  be  heard  over  the  whole 
region  of  dulness.  When  the  effusion  is  very  profuse,  and  when  not 
only  the  aiivoells  but  the  bronchi  are  compressed  by  it,  no  respiratory 
murmur  whatever  is  heard  over  the  dull  region,  or,  at  the  utmost,  the 
sound  is  veiy  funt  and  indistinct.  It  is  only  between  the  scapulae  and 
the  spinal  coliunn,  where  the  compressed  lung  lies  dose  to  the  thoracic 
wall,  that  we  can  hear  a  feeble  broncliial  respiration  and  a  feunt  bron- 
diophony,  the  latter  sometimes  having  a  bleating  tone,  known  as 
mgophony.  In  a  few  instances,  where  there  is  severe  dyspncea,  in 
spite  of  tiie  compression  of  the  lung,  and  although  we  are  obliged  to 
mxpgoBe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bronchi  are  compressed  and  do 
not  contain  air,  loud  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  over  the  whole  chest, 
eren  at  points  where  there  is  a  large  mass  of  liquid  between  the  ear 
and  the  lung,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Over  the  un- 
compressed lung,  both  upon  the  diseased  and  healthy  sides,  the  respi- 
ntion  is  loud  and  puerile,  imless  it  be  the  seat  of  collateral  hypersemia 
and  catarrh,  when  rhonchi  and  rdlea  are  to  be  heard. 

Of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  pleuritis  are  greatly  modified  when- 
ever old  adhesions  of  the  pleura  prevent  the  exudation  from  collecting 
in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  chest.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to 
detail  all  these  modifications,  and  we  shall  merely  state  that  incapsu- 
lated  effusion  of  very  considerable  magnitude  may  form  between  the 
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diapbragm  and  the  base  of  the  lungs,  and  be  veiy  difficult  of  reoog- 
nition,  and  often  remain  quite  unrecognizable. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  pleuritis  with 
abundant  exudation  from  a  pneumonia,  and  the  following  are  the  diief 
points  upon  which  we  may  rely  for  the  purpose :  1.  Pleurisy  scarotfy 
ever  begins  with  a  single  violent  chill,  while  in  pneumonia  this  is  the 
rule.  2.  The  coiirse  of  a  pleurisy  is  never  so  cyclic,  nor  is  there  that 
sudden  and  complete  change  for  the  better,  or  crisis,  which  we  observe 
in  pneumonia.  3.  In  pleurisy  the  sputa  are  indicative  of  catarrh  or  of 
oedema,  and  sometimes  contain  streaks  of  blood ;  but  there  never  is 
that  peculiar  tough  expectoration,  stained  yellow  or  yellowish-red,  by 
intimate  admixture  of  blood,  which  is  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia. 
4.  The  principal  physical  signs  indicative  of  pleuritic  exudation  are, 
dilatation  of  the  thorax,  effacement  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  and  liver,  faintness  or  absence  of  pectoral  fremitus, 
absolute  dulness  upon  percussion,  feebleness  or  absence  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur ;  whereas,  in  pneumonic  infiltration,  the  chest  is  not 
enlarged,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  effaced,  the  heart  and  liver 
retain  their  situation,  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  seldom  enfeebled,  and, 
indeed,  is  often  intensified,  the  dulness  upon  percussion  is  not  so  abso- 
lute, and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  almost  always  bronchiaL 

Patients  having  pleuritic  efiiisions  in  their  right  side  are  not  unfre- 
quently  supposed  to  have  disease  of  the  liver,  and  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  palpation  that  the  liver  reaches  below  the  border  of  Uie  ribs, 
and  fills  up  the  right  hypochondrium,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  the  organ  is  enlarged  or  merely  depressed. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  con- 
ditions :  1.  The  liver  rarely  pushes  the  diaphragm  upward  ;  hence, 
when  the  liver  extends  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  we  at  Uie 
same  time  find  a  dulness  in  the  thorax  which  reaches  feurther  upward 
than  the  normal  hepatic  dulness  should  do,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  there  is  an  effusion  in  the  pleura  and  that  the  liver  is  pressed 
downward.  2.  In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which,  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  (usually  from  an  abscess,  or  a  cyst  of  echinoooccus), 
the  diaphragm  is  abnormally  pressed  upward,  and  made  to  project 
into  the  ca\dty  of  the  thorax,  the  dulness  reaches  frirther  up  in  the 
front  of  the  chest,  while  in  nearly  every  case  of  pleuritic  effusion  the 
opposite  condition  obtains.  3.  When  the  liver  is  enlarged,  its  lower 
border,  and  with  it  the  line  of  percussive  dulness,  moves  downward 
upon  inspiration  and  upward  upon  expiration.  This  does  not  take 
place  when  there  b  large  effusion  in  the  pleural  sac,  as  the  diaphragm 
is  then  depressed,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  permanent  expirat<»y  exten- 
sion.    4.  The  transition  from  the  feeling  of  resistance,  presented  by  the 
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thoracic  wall,  to  that  produced  by  the  enlarged  liver,  is  immediate ; 
whereas  a  small  yielding  interval  is  usually  discoverable  between  the 
bolder  of  the  ribs  and  the  surfiEtce  of  a  liver  whidi  has  been  displaced 
downward.  5.  In  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the  lower  ribs  not  unfre- 
qdently  are  somewhat  bowed  outward,  the  intercostal  spaces,  how- 
ever, stil]  remaining  uneffiused,  excepting  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
a  huge  cyst  of  echinooocci,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver  projecting  hr  into 
the  thoracic  cavity,  lies  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  chest 

The  main  point  of  distinction  between  a  small  pleuritic  effusion  of 
the  left  side  and  an  enlarged  spleen  consists  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  line  of  dulness  during  respiration,  and  which  does 
not  occur  in  pleurisy,  but  is  easily  perceptible  in  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 

finally,  the  persistence  of  the  fever,  the  emaciation  and  pallor  of 
the  patient,  may  awaken  the  suspicion  that  phthisis  is  developing.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  fever  and  wasting  may  be  solely 
dependent  upon  a  latent  pleurisy,  but  the  threatening  phantom  of  in* 
dpient  consumption  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  and  physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  thorax  should  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Prognosis. — ^Dry  pleurisy  is  an  altogether  insignificant  affection, 
nor  does  pleurisy  with  scanty  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  of  itself,  ever 
cause  danger,  although  the  pain  which  attends  it,  being  a  main  cause 
of  the  dyspnoea,  augments  the  danger  from  the  pneumonia  or  tubercu- 
losis, or  whatever  the  primary  disease  may  be.  Among  the  varieties 
of  pleurisy  with  profuse  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  that  which  runs  an 
acute  course  from  the  outset  admits  of  the  most  favorable  prognosis. 
When  the  malady  is  of  a  creeping,  insidious  type,  the  prospect  is 
mudi  more  gprave,  as,  even  after  complete  absorption,  tuberculosis  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  sequeL  This  is  also  true  of  empyema  when  it 
develops  from  the  foregoing  variety,  while  the  effusions  which  are 
purulent  from  the  commencement  involve  a  bad  prognosis,  from  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  them,  namely,  septicaemia, 
puerperal  fever,  eta 

Decrease  of  the  effusion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  frivorable  sign,  in 
the  diagnosis  of  which,  however,  we  must  beware  of  the  sources  of 
enor  already  alluded  to.  As  there  is  more  or  less  danger  from  con- 
sumption in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  frivorable 
augury  when  the  patient  possesses  a  vigorous  constitution.  Finally, 
the  eariier  reabsorption  commences,  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we 
to  hope  that  the  lung  may  expand  again,  so  that  no  deformity  of  the 
thorax  may  remain  behind. 

Symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lung  and  imperfect  decarbonization  of 
the  Uood  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  are  to  be  viewed  as  un- 
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favorable  prognostic  signs ;  as  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted,  which  indicates  that  the  arteries  are  incompletely  filled. 
Still  worse  are  the  symptoms  of  over-distention  of  the  veins,  with  cya- 
nosis, dropsy,  and  the  appearance  of  albumen,  casts,  and  blood  in  the 
urine.  The  longer  the  effusion  lasts,  the  more  persistent  the  fever 
which  accompanies  it,  the  greater  the  wasting  of  the  patient,  so  much 
the  worse  should  our  predictions  be.  Finally,  all  sequelae,  other  than 
that  of  reabsorption,  must  be  considered  as  prognostically  unfavorable, 
although,  as  shown  above,  the  danger  may  vary  in  degree. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indications  can  no  more  be  met  in  treats 
ment  of  pleurisy  than  they  can  in  treating  pneumonia.  In  fact,  even 
if  we  were  aware  that  an  attack  of  pleurisy  were  caused  by  "  catching 
cold,"  if  the  ffever  were  at  all  intense,  a  treatment  by  diaphoresis  would 
be  absolutely  injurious. 

Indicatio  morbi, — ^The  "  antiphlogistic  system,"  with  its  general 
and  local  blood-letting,  its  exhibition  of  calomel,  and  inunction  of  mer- 
curial ointment  imtil  salivation  is  produced,  and  its  subsequent  deriva- 
tion by  blistering,*  etc,  which  formerly  used  to  be  the  general  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy,  but  which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  grad- 
ually fsdlen  into  discredit,  recently  has  again  been  urgently  recom- 
mended by  Joseph  Meyer,  in  a  work  which  gives  evidence  of  great  in- 
dustry. The  arguments  of  this  author  in  favor  of  the  former  method 
of  treatment,  and  against  the  less  active  modes  of  procedure,  are,  how- 
ever, based  upon  a  very  slender  foundation.  Thus  great  weight  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  patients,  with  large  pleuritic 
exudations,  have  been  received  into  the  Berlin  Charity  Hospital,  who 
have  not  been  bled,  and  who  have  never  taken  any  mercury ;  and  it 
is  inferred  that  the  profuseness  of  the  effusion  is  a  consequence  of 
a  neglect  of  active  treatment.  The  enumeration  of  such  cases  as 
these  proves  nothing,  imless  the  number  of  cases  who  were  not 
bled,  and  yet  who  did  not  have  large  efiusions,  and  who  therefore 
did  not  seek  admission  at  the  Charity,  be  also  given.  But  even 
the  somewhat  limited  number  of  cases  dbserved  by  Myer  and 
others,  in  which  recent  cases  of  pleiuisy,  being  treated  by  copious 
blood-letting,  did  not  result  in  effusion,  have  not  converted  me.  The 
assertion  that  pleurisy  which  is  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  very 
acute  symptoms,  if  left  to  itself,  almost  always  terminates  in  profuse 
effusion  difficult  of  reabsorption,  I  consider  as  quite  erroneous.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  danger  in  this  respect  is  to  be  apprehended  fixnn 
the  pleiuisies  which  come  on  in  a  manner  almost  imperceptible,  and 
whose  duration  is  extremely  tedious. 

I  still  believe  that  venesection  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pleurisy,  with  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  where  certain 
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symptoms  demand  it^  I  am  con\dnced  that  it  neither  cuts  short  the 
malady,  nor  prevents  the  e£Pusion ;  and,  as  this  disease,  owing  to  its 
tedious  course,  is  always  liable  to  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  blood, 
and  to  consumption,  I  regard  the  practice  of  bleeding  as  still  more  dan- 
gerous in  pleurisy  than  in  pneumonia. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  however,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  recommend  the  use  of  cold  and  of  local  blood-letting.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  the  proper  moment  for  employing  this  impor- 
tant treatment  should  not  be  neglected,  as  much  evil  may  then  be  pre- 
vented, which,  at  an  after-period,  is  difficult  to  repair.  When  the  pa- 
tients dread  the  application  of  cold  compresses,  or  if  the  latter  do  not 
relieve  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  tolerably  large  num- 
ber of  leeches,  or  culrcups,  should  be  applied ;  and,  if  the  pain,  which 
is  almost  always  relieved  by  the  depletion,  recurs  in  the  com^e  of  a 
day  or  two,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  local  blood-letting 
until  the  relief  becomes  permanent^ 

Besides  this,  and  for  want  of  remedies  of  more  certain  action,  half 
a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  may  bo  rubbed  into  the  affected  side 
of  the  chest  twice  daily,  but  the  inunction  must  bo  at  once  suspended 
the  moment  that  signs  of  mercurial  sore  mouth  appear.  As  a  decided 
benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment 
in  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  particularly  inflammation 
of  the  articular  capsules,  its  efficacy  should  always  be  tested  in  cases 
of  recent  pleurisy,  although  its  action  is  then  far  less  easy  to  observe. 

Having  convinced  myself,  from  my  own  observation  and  from  the 
cues  reported  in  the  work  of  Meyer  above  alluded  to,  that  the  fever 
is  not  materially  aggravated  by  the  use  of  blisters,  I  now  retract  my 
Conner  advice  not  to  resort  to  vesication  while  fever  lasts.  Indeed,  the 
application  of  large  vesicatories  seems  to  be  of  service  in  certain  cases, 
birt,  when  used  at  all,  they  must  be  used  early. 

In  protracted  cases,  large  hot  poultices,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  too  heavy,  do  good  service. 

Internal  medication,  save  when  called  for  by  special  symptoms,  is 
unneoessary  in  treatment  of  pleurisy.  The  antiphlogistic  action  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  of  tartar  emetic,  and  of  calomel,  I  regard  as  highly 
problematic ;  and,  moreover,  the  exhibition  of  calomel  is  not  without 
its  dangers,  as  it  tends  to  augment  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
and  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  which  already  exists. 

Jndieatio  Symptomatica, — Antipyretic  treatment  is  always  proper 
when  the  fever  is  very  high  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  or 
when  it  is  so  persistent  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  exhaust 
the  patient.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  very  customary  use  of 
liigit^lm  is  to  be  reconunended  in  certain  cases.     It  does  not  affect  the 
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primary  disease  at  alL  In  recent  cases,  where  the  fever  is  high,  I 
usually  give  digitalis  in  the  form  of  infusion  (3ss  to  i  vj)  ;  in  tedious 
cases,  where  the  fever  is  of  a  more  latent  character,  I  give  it  in  sub- 
stance (gr.  j  for  a  dose,  usually  combined  with  equal  parts  of  quinine). 

Dyspnoea,  when  it  arises  from  collateral  hjpersemia  of  the  uncom- 
pressed parts  of  the  limg,  especially  when  signs  of  commencing  collat- 
eral oedema  already  exist,  imperatively  demands  venesection.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  have  often  ordered  three  or  four  successive  bleed- 
ings, and  as  I  did  not  bleed  to  cure  the  pleurisy,  but  on  account  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  hypenemia,  I  have  not  laid  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency. 

It  is  fEu*  more  rare  for  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of 
venous  engorgement  of  the  aortic  system  depending  upon  disturbance 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  to  require  venesection. 

Especial  attention  is  to  bo  paid  to  the  deterioration  of  the  blood, 
which  often  becomes  apparent  at  an  early  period,  owing  to  the  volume 
of  the  effusion,  and  to  the  wasting  induced  by  the  fever.  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  about  administration  of  the  ferruginous  preparations, 
and  of  a  nourishing  diet.  The  old  prejudice,  that  iron  causes  oongea* 
tion,  is  entirely  void  of  foundation. 

Remedies  for  the  promoting  of  reabsoxption  of  the  effusion  deserve 
little  reliance.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  whether  it  be  possible,  by 
any  therapeutic  means,  to  bring  about  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
absorption  of  pleuritic  effusion  depends.  If^  after  the  inflanmciatory 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  effusion  remain  undiminished,  all  medi- 
cation, both  external  and  internal,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  is  of  very  doubtful  use.  The  fstct  that  pleuritic  or  other 
pathological  effusion  has  been  rapidly  absorbed  during  an  attack  of 
cholera,  when  the  blood  had  become  thickened  by  loss  of  its  water, 
makes  it  seem  rational  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  water  of  the  blood  by 
the  administration  of  diuretics  and  drastics,  in  order  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  effusion.  Unfortunately,  the  action  of  the  diuretics,  of 
which  bitartrato  of  potash,  boracic  cream  of,  tartar,  and  the  juniper- 
berry  are  the  best,  is  very  imcertain,  so  that  we  cannot  promise  our- 
selves much  from  their  use,  and  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  drastics 
upon  digestion  and  assimilation  forms  a  serious  objection  to  their  em- 
plojrment.  In  one  case,  which  I  did  not  treat  mjrsel^  but  which  I 
watched  with  attention,  a  pleuritic  effusion,  which  had  withstood  all 
efforts  to  remove  it,  diminished  rapidly  under  what  is  known  as 
Schroth^8  treatment ;  the  physician  in  charge,  conceiving  the  idea  of 
producing  inspissation  of  the  blood  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  water 
coming  to  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  abstract  the  water  from  it,  fed 
the  patient  upon  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
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him  of  drink.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  where  this  treatment  faUed,  as, 
oontaiiy  to  all  reason,  the  patient  was  allowed  a  copious  supply  of 
wine  on  certain  dsLjs.  An  attempt  may  also  be  made  to  excite  reab- 
BCMption  by  the  outward  and  inward  administration  of  iodine,  which 
has  a  well-known  reputation  as  an  absorbent  I  have  seen  such  re- 
markably rapid  absorption  take  place  under  the  internal  use  of  syiup 
feni  iodidi  (  3  ij)  with  syrup  simplia  (  I  ij),  a  teaspoonful  being  taken 
every  two  hours,  in  conjunction  with  the  external  application  of  a 
weak  compound  solution  of  iodine  (iodinL  3  ss,  potass,  iodid.  3  ij,  aqua 
destiL  I  ij),  upon  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  beneficial  action  of  this  prescription  as  probable,  although 
I  do  not  r^^ard  it  as  proved. 

Considering  our  slender  ability  to  excite  or  even  to  hasten  reab- 
sorption  of  pleuritic  e£fusions  by  means  of  internal  medication,  the  dis- 
covery that  their  evacuation  by  surgical  means  is  attended  by  much 
less  danger  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  frequent  and  early 
practice  of  such  dperations  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  e£fusion,  must  be 
considered  an  important  advance  in  therapeutics.  It  must  be  evident 
that  eveiy  additional  day,  during  which  the  lung  is  exposed  to  pres- 
sure, and  the  longer  the  time  allowed  for  cells  to  multiply  in  the  exu- 
dation, so  much  the  more  are  the  chances  of  complete  recovery  dimin- 
ished, and  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  increased.  Regarding  the 
precise  indications  for  the  procedure  of  tapping  and  for  its  various 
modifications,  as  well  as  regards  the  details  of  the  operation,  we  refer 
to  the  hand-books  of  surgery. 

CHAPTER    II. 

HTDROTHORAX. 

£}nOLOGT. — ^Hydrothorax  is  not  the  result  of  an  exudation,  but  of 
a  dropsical  transudation  into  the  pleural  sac  In  most  instances  its 
source  is  easily  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  qondi- 
tions  under  which  pathological  transudations  arise,  namely,  increase  of 
the  lateral  pressure  within  the  veins,  and  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  so-called  dropsical  crasis. 

^  Water  on  the  chest,^  which,  to  the  minds  of  the  laity,  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  maladies,  in  which  view  the  older  pathologists 
participated,  is  never  an  independent  and  primary  affection,  but  is 
always  secondary,  being  the  restdt  of  some  morbid  process,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  patho- 
logical transudation.  Hydrothorax,  therefore,  no  more*  deserves  the 
name  of  a  disease  than  does  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or 
dropaical  eflfusions  into  other  large  cavities  of  the  body.  It  is  merely 
18 
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as  a  matter  of  oonvenience,  and  in  compliance  with  ancient  custom, 
that  I  have  included  it  in  the  list  of  disorders  of  the  pleura. 

Hydrothorax,  caused  by  augmented  pressure  within  the  veins  of 
the  pleura,  is  one  of  the  more  formidable  accidents  occurring  in  diseases 
of  the  lung  which  (as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter)  obstruct 
thh  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  produce  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  aortic  circulation.  It  occurs  with  equal  frequence  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart,  namely,  derangement  of  its  valves  and 
degeneration  of  its  muscular  substance,  which,  as  we  shall  show  by- 
and-by,  also  impede  the  outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  from  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system. 

Hydrothorax,  dependent  upon  diminution  of  the  amount  of  albu- 
men in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whose  pathogeny  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  we  shall  show  while  treating  of  Bright^s  disease,  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  grave  cachectic  conditions,  and  especially  of  inflam- 
mations occurring  in  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  with  albumi- 
nuria, in  malignant  malarious  disease,  and  in  dysentery  of  long  standing. 

Whether  hydrothorax  be  a  consequence  of  venous  engorgement, 
or  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  it  b  usually  but  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  general  dropsy.  •  When  arising  from  the  former  condition,  it 
sometimes  precedes  the  effusion  into  other  cavities,  whereas  it  almost 
always  appears  at  a  late  period  when  due  to  the  latter. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Hydrothorax  is  almost  always  dou- 
ble, but  one  pleura  sometimes  contains  more  liquid  than  the  other. 
Its  amount  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  pounds.  It  usually  is 
movable,  but  is  sometimes  incapsulated  by  old  adhesions.  The  trans- 
udation contained  in  the  pleura  is  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid,  consisting 
of  water,  albumen,  and  the  salts  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  a  pleuritic  effusion,  by  the  absence  of  the  fibrinous 
coagula  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pleural  surfaces.  The  latter 
have  lost  their  polished  appearance,  and  have  a  milky  opacity,  and 
both-they  and  the  subserous  tissue  are  slightly  swollen  by  serous  infil- 
tration. When  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  lungs,  imless  they  are 
held  downi  by  old  adhesions,  are  driven  up  against  the  spinal  column, 
large  portions  of  them  being  in  a  state  of  compression. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — From  the  most  ancient  times  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
water  on  the  chest,  as  an  independent  disease,  have  not  only  been 
described  with  great  fulness  and  accuracy,  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
diagnoas  has  been  confirmed  hy  post-mortem  dissection.  This  was  be- 
cause the  symptoms  ascribed  to  the  disease  by  the  ancients  apply  to 
the  class  of  affections  of  the  lungs  and  heart  which  ultimately  results 
in  drop^cal  transudations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  effusions  into  the  pleiira, 
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among  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  emphysema,  a  disease  which 
fbnnerly  must  have  been  as  common  as  it  is  now,  but  the  existence  of 
which  was  entirely  imknown  and  overlooked,  post  mortem^  until  the 
days  of  liOenneCy  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
and  was  described  as  suck 

Li  the  present  state  of  science  we  know  that  such  sjrmptoms  as  se- 
vere dyspnoea,  aggravated  by  every  slight  exertion,  and  which  compels 
the  patient  to  sit  upright  in  bed,  suddenly  starting  in  terror  from  sleep, 
and  cedematous  swelling  of  the  malleoli  and  eyelids,  do  not  always 
denote  the  existence  of  hydrothorax,  as  similar  symptoms  occur  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  without  dropsy  of  the  pleura.  But,  as 
we  know  that  hydrothorax  is  a  very  common  event  in  diseases  which 
give  rise  to  these  symptoms,  and  that  the  distress  of  the  patient  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  such  a  complication,  it  behooves  us  to  make 
repeated  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,  that  we  may  be  aware  of 
the  &ct  of  its  appearance. 

Physical  €;j|Lploration  of  the  chest  likewise  furnishes  the  only  certain 
means  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  hydrothorax  occurring  in 
Bri^t's  disease,  or  in  any  other  malady,  accompanied  by  general  dropsi- 
cal cadiezia,  as  the  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  which  attend  its  develop- 
ment and  progress,  are  equally  attributable  to  other  sources,  particu- 
laily  to  incipient  oedema  of  the  lungs.  The  physical  signs  of  hydro- 
thorax bear  great  similarity  to  those  of  pleuritic  effusion,  although  the 
resemblance  is  not  complete. 

Jrupectton  reveals  a  dilatation  of  the  chest  in  the  region  of  the 
tnnstidation,  but  the  intercostal  furrows  arc  not  obliterated,  since  the 
intercostal  muscles,  not  being  paralyzed  by  collateral  oedema,  offer 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid.  The  liver,  which  is  often  en- 
larged by  venous  engorgement,  is  depressed  when  the  effusion  is  large, 
but  the  heart  is  hardly  ever  displaced,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  medi- 
astinum is  usually  tolerably  equal  upon  each  side. 

Palpation  gives  an  enfeeblement  or  total  arrest  of  the  pectoral 
fremitus  wherever  the  effusion  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  while  above 
the  effusion  its  intensity  is  increased. 

The  percussionrsound  is  dull  over  the  effusion,  above  it  it  is  hollow 
and  tympanitia  The  dulness  does  not  extend  itself  in  the  peculiar 
manner  which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  pleuritic  exudation.  When 
the  patient  stands  or  sits  upright,  its  upper  limits  are  upon  the  same 
level  both  before  and  behind.  Moreover,  the  boundaries  and  shape 
of  the  area  of  dulness  change  slowly  when  the  patient  alters  his  atti- 
tude. Upon  auscultation  over  the  region  of  dulness,  the  respiratory 
soimd  is  weak,  indistinct,  or  even  absent.  Between  the  scapulae  and 
the  spine  there  is  feeble  bronchial  respiration. 
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Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  hjdrothorax  is  identical  with  a  treat- 
ment of  the  main  disease,  and,  as  usually  but  little  can  be  effected  to 
benefit  the  latter,  our  success  is  seldom  good.  When  the  djspnoea  is 
very  intense,  and  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  profusion  of  the 
transudation,  its  evacuation  by  tapping  is  indicated.  The  benefit  tem- 
porarily obtained  in  such  circumstances  is  often  very  marked. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PNEVKOTHOBAX. 

Etiology. — ^We  are  not"  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  under  any  dr- 
cumstances  gases  are  secreted  by  the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  and  collect 
in  its  sac  It  is  manifest  that  the  facts,  upon  which  such  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  pneumothorax  is  based,  have  been  &lsely  interpreted.  I 
will  not  absolutely  deny  that  decomposition  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  may 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  gases  in  the  pleura  without  the  en< 
trance  to  it  of  air ;  but  such  occurrences  are,  at  least,  very  rare.  The 
most  conmion  source  of  pneumothorax  is  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  pulmonary  sur£BU)e,  or  through 
perforation  of  the  thoracic  wall. 

Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  may  take  place  from  within, 
the  destructive  disease  of  the  lung  attacking  the  pleura;  or  from  with- 
out, an  injury  or  gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues  upon  the  sur£EU)e 
of  the  pleura  penetrating  the  lung.  It  is  by  the  first  of  these  methods 
that  pneumothorax  arises  in  pulmonary  abscess,  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
and  consumption.  Most  of  the  cases  of  pneumothorax,  which  have 
been  reported,  have  occurred  in  phthisis  (not  in  tuberculosis,  as  is  com- 
monly said),  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural 
saa  I  would  here  remark  that  a  tedious  chronic  consumption  is  &r 
less  liable  to  result  in  pneumothorax  than  a  consumption  whose  prog- 
ress is  rapid  and  subacute.  When  the  disorganization  of  the  lung  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  pleiual  surfaces  usually  become  firmly  adherent  to 
one  another  as  the  morbid  process  approaches  the  surfEU^e,  so  that,  if 
perforated,  air  cannot  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Quite  often  the 
pneumonia,  upon  which  the  consumption  depends,  is  of  recent  CHigin; 
no  dulness,  upon  percussion,  or  bronchial  breathing,  at  the  apex  of  the 
lungs,  as  yet  being  discoverable,  the  strength  and  nutritive  concUtion 
of  the  patient  having  suffered  but  slightly  when  the  pneumothorax 
forms.  The  rapid  destruction  of  but  a  single  lobide  in  a  state  of 
caseous  infiltration,  and  lying  at  the  surface  of  ^e  lung,  might  induce 
the  catastrophe.  Besides  the  pneumothorax,  arising  from  destructive 
disease  of  the  lung,  there  are  other  rare  but  well-authenticated  cases 
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in  whidi  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  rupture  of  dilated  emphj^em- 
atous  subpleural  pulmonary  vesicles. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  traumatic  pneumothorax  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  result  of  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  through  a  mere 
penetrating  wound  of  the  thoracic  wall,  but  of  a  stab  or  gun-shot 
wound,  which  also  iuTolves  the  pulmonary  pleura,  thus  permitting  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  sac  In  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  lacerated  by 
spiciila  of  bone,  causing  pneumothorax,  without  perforation  or  appre- 
ciable wound  of  the  wall  of  the  chest.  A  gradual  perforation  of  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  by  ulceration  "of  its  external  siuiiace,  is  a  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  this  acute  traumatic  perforation.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  bursting  of  an  empyema  into  the  lungs  and  its 
evacuatifni  through  the  bronchi  take  place  in  a  similar  manner.  After 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  has  been  discharged  by  the  coughing-fit  which 
fidlowB  the  perforation  of  the  empyema,  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
air  naturally  enters  the  sac  with  the  next  inspiratory  act.  The  pyo- 
tfaocax  is  thus  converted  into  a  pneumo-pyothorax.  In  this  form  of 
disease  the  air  scarcely  ever  passes  freely  into  the  pleiuu,  but  merely 
enters  a  space  firmly  bounded  by  adhesions,  by  which  the  empyema  is 
incapsulated,  and  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  a  con- 
diticm  to  which  we  shall  allude  again  while  discussing  the  sjrmptoms. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  perforations  of  the  thoracic  wall 
do  not  cause  pneumothorax.  If  the  track  of  the  wound  through  the 
wall  of  the  chest  be  tolerably  narrow,  and  if  its  direction  be  oblique, 
the  integument  forms  a  sort  of  valve  at  its  outer  end,  which  prevents 
the  air  from  entering  the  chest  It  is  the  same  with  the  fistulous 
paasages,  which  usually  remain  after  the  spontaneous  external  opening 
of  an  empyema.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  thoracic  wall  be  penetrated 
pcipendicnlarly,  and  the  opening  be  sufficiently  large,  pneumothorax 
does  occur,  air  flowing  in  and  out  of  the  plema,  through  the  orifice,  as 
the  dbest  heaves  and  feills.  It  may  be  mentioned,  finally,  that  in  ex- 
ceedingly rare  instances,  pneumothorax  arises  through  the  perforation 
of  the  pleural  sac  by  ulceration  or  degeneration  of  growths  within  the 
stomach  or  oesophagus. 

AarATOMiCAL  Appearances. — ^The  existence  of  pneumothorax  may 
often  be  guessed  upon  simple  inspection  of  the  cadaver,  owing  to  the 
enonnous  distention  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  chest,  with  obliteration 
or  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened 
fint^  we  find  that  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  faces  downward, 
and  that  the  liver  or  the  spleen  is  deeply  displaced.  If  a  knife  or 
troctf  be  thrust  into  the  distended  side  of  the  diest,  the  air  gushes  out 
with  a  hissing  sound,  capable  of  extinguishing  a  light  held  before  the 
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orifice.  The  gas  which  escapes  consists  principally  of  carbonic  add 
and  nitrogen,  and  contains  but  little  oxygen.  Its  qnantitj  varies,  but 
is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  monstrous  dilatation  of  the  chest 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  rare  for  the  pleural  sac  to  contain  air  alone. 
Even  though  the  patient  only  survive  the  pneumothorax  a  day  or  two, 
pleurisy  develops,  and  we  find  sero-purulent  or  purulent  exudation  in 
the  pleura  besides  the  air.  The  quantity  of  the  e£Pusion  is  variable, 
and  generally  is  largest  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of  longest  standing. 
Again,  iiie  efiusion  may  almost  fill  up  the  pleura,  while  the  amount  of 
air  it  contains  may  be  very  smalL  Finally,  all  the  air  may  disappear 
from  the  sac,  so  that  it  contains  nothing  except  the  efifiision. 

Whether  the  pleura  contain  air  alone,  or  both  air  and  pleuritic  exu- 
dation, the  lung  is  compressed  into  a  very  small  volume,  completely 
void  of  air,  and  is  pushed  up  against  the  spinal  column.  And  it  is 
only  when  it  is  partially  attached  by  adhesions  to  the  thoracic  wall 
that  it  occupies  any  other  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  only  with  great 
trouble,  and  by  inflating  the  lung  under  water,  that  the  point  of  perfo- 
ration, which  is  usually  covered  by  fibrinous  deposit,  can  be  discovered. 
In  other  instances  the  orifice  is  already  dosed.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  downward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm,  a  considerable 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  and  mediastinum  is  generally  found 
in  pneumothorax. 

Many  important  variations  firom  the  anatomical  alterations  de- 
scribed above  take  place  when  uniform  retraction  of  the  lung  on  all 
sides  is  prevented  by  extensive  and  firm  adhesions  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces. Sometimes  the  air  which  has  escaped  is  contained  in  spaces  of 
small  capadty,  and  enclosed  by  adhesions  upon  all  sides.  Then,  only, 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  limg  are  compressed,  and  the  thorax  is  only 
partially  dilated ;  the  liver  and  heart  are  not  displaced.  This  latter  condi- 
tion is  the  rule  in  pneumothorax  jBx)m  perforation  of  an  empyema,  but  it 
occasionally  is  met  with  also  in  cases  of  perforation  of  a  superficial  cavity. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  are 
generally  very  striking  and  characteristic,  and  are  easily  understood, 
if  we  b^r  in  mind  the  consequences  which  necessarily  must  ensue  after 
perforation  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  or  of  the  thoradc  walL 

The  pleimil  cavity  being  no  longer  hermetically  sealed,  the  lung 
retracts  by  virtue  of  its  elastidty.  A  retraction  of  the  lung,  such  as 
we  find  upon  opening  the  thorax  upon  the  dissecting^table,  occurs 
during  life,  at  the  moment  when  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  through 
a  perforation,  either  externally  or  internally.  Even  the  lung  of  the 
uninjured  side  retracts  as  far  as  the  mediastinum  can  jdeld  to  the 
traction,  how  exerted  upon  one  side  of  it  alone.  Immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  pneumothorax,  the  cavity  only  contains  the 
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air  which  has  been  expelled  from  the  lung  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity. 
With  the  next  inspiratory  movement  of  the  diest  an  additional  quan- 
ti^  of  air  enters  the  pleural  sac,  and,  if  this  air  can  pass  out  again 
with  the  succeeding  expiration,  the  thorax  returns  to  its  expiratory 
state,  and  the  limg  does  not  su£fer  compression.  If^  however,  the  air 
whidi  enters  the  pleura  during  inspiration  cannot  escape  with  the  next 
act  of  expiration,  the  thorax  remains  dilated,  and  tiie  lung  is  com- 
pressed. This  process  is  repeated  until  the  thorax  attains  the  utmost 
dilatation  which  a  forced  inspiratory  act  can  produce  in  it,  and  until 
all  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the  limg,  and  its  compression  is  com- 
plete. Owing  to  the  peculiar  ragged  character  of  the  opening  in  the 
pulmonary  pleiua,  through  which  the  air  enters  the  pleural  sac  in  most 
cases  of  pneumothorax,  it  generaUy  happens  that  the  air  which  gets 
hi  cannot  get  out  again.  The  orifice  opens  like  a  valve  during  inspi- 
ration, and  is  closed  by  the  pressing  of  the  compressed  air  wlicn  expi- 
ratioQ  commences.  Finally,  affcer  the  tension  of  the  air  M^thin  the 
pleura  has  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  the  valve  is  perma- 
nently shut,  even  during  inspiration,  and,  although  there  is  no  aggluti- 
nation or  adhesion  of  the  point  of  perforation,  no  more  air  enters  the 
cavity.  In  pure  pneumothorax,  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  expansion  which  forced  inspiration  can  produce  in  it. 
The  extraordinary  degree  to  which  this  normal  limit  is  often  exceeded, 
and  the  excessive  distention  which  the  walls  of  the  chest  frequently 
undergo^  are  due  to  a  consecutive  effusion  of  liquid,  which  also  takes  up 
room,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pneumothorax  has  become  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thoiax.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  air  passes  £reely  in  and  out 
of  the  thorax,  as  occurs  in  large  wounds  or  fistulous  openings  which 
penetrate  perpendicularly,  and  in  spacious  fistulous  communications, 
with  rigid  resisting  walls  running  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  a 
large  bronchus,  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  no  compression 
of  the  lung,  which,  however,  has  generally  been  emptied  of  its  air  by 
other  causes. 

When  a  vomica  perforates  the  pleural  sac,  the  moment  of  perfora- 
tion is  usually  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  patient.  He  feels  as  if 
"  something  had  given  way,  or  bm^t,  in  his  chest"  Immediately  after- 
ward a  dyspnoea  commences,  which  rapidly  assumes  the  utmost  in- 
taisity.  The  patient  can  only  lie  upon  the  affected  side,  or  else  is 
compelled  to  sit  upright,  so  as  to  give  the  freest  play  possible  to  the 
sound  side  of  his  chest.  This  dyspnoea  is  partially  owing  to  the  sudden 
compression  of  one  lung,  and  in  part  to  the  collateral  hyperaemia  and 
ooUateral  oedema,  and  obstruction  of  the  alveoli  in  the  sound  lung, 
consequent  upon  the  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  dtseased  one. 
In  all  the  cases  of  sudden  pneumothorax  which  I  have  seen,  the  pa- 
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tients  soon  began  to  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
ribs,  which  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  strain  upon  the  diafAiragm, 
or  else  to  the  pleurisy  which  is  excited  by  the  escape  of  air,  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  vomica  into  the  pleura.  If  the  patient  be  not  very 
anaemic  already,  marked  signs  of  engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  is  deprived  of  half  its  efferent  channels  by  compression 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lung,  soon  are  added  to  the  above  symptoms. 
The  patient  becomes  cyanotic  and  dropsical ;  swelling  of  the  fieuse  and 
extremities  is  often  observable  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
pulse  is  small,  the  urine  scanty,  the  skin  cool,  partly  because  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  receives  blood  firom  one  lung  only,  and  hence  is  not 
completely  filled,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  which  accom- 
panies bursting  of  a  vomica  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  other  serious  in- 
juries, such  as  the  perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach. 

Some  patients  die  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  sooner,  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  want  of  breath  and  collapse.  In  other  instances,  death 
does  not  take  place  for  dajrs  or  even  weeks.  The  collapse  then  sub- 
sides, the  patient  grows  warm  again ;  but  the  dyspnoea  continues,  and 
grows  worse,  as  the  pleuritic  effusion  increases,  and  pushes  the  heart 
and  mediastinum  more  and  more  against  the  sound  lung.  The  cyano- 
sis and  dropsy  also  increase.  The  patients  finally  succumb  to  pul- 
monary oedema  and  to  insufficient  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  or 
perhaps  die  of  the  consecutive  pleurisy,  exhausted  by  fever  and  by  the 
profuseness  of  the  effusion. 

Recovery  from  pneumothorax  is  rare.  When  it  occurs,  the  pneu- 
mothorax first  changes  into  a  simple  pyothorax,  the  liquid  exudation 
accumulating  in  the  chest,  and  so  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  tbe 
air  contained  in  the  pleural  sac,  that  it  is  diffused  among  the  adjacent 
vessels.  Then,  if  circumstances  favor,  the  effusion  itself  may  be  reab- 
sorbed, and,  if  meantime  the  orifice  of  the  perforation  be  dosed,  the 
lung  may  expand  again.  I  treated  a  patient  in  Magdebuig,  who, 
after  lying  for  weeks  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  misery,  so  tiiat  her 
death  was  daily  expected,  so  far  recovered  in  the  course  of  three 
months  as  to  marry,  and  to  carry  on  a  somewhat  extensive  business. 
In  other  cases,  a  wide  communication  forms  between  the  pleural  cav- 
ity and  some  large  bronchus,  which  still  remains  patulous  in  the  com- 
pressed lung,  and  from  time  to  time — ^but  only  when  the  patient 
assumes  particular  attitudes  (as  has  been  related  in  a  very  interesting 
case  in  Romherg*8  clinic,  reported  by  Henoch) — a  part  of  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  cavity  which  has  entered  the  bronchi  is  discharged  by 
coughing.  When  the  perforation  of  a  cavity  causes  the  admission  of 
air  into  a  space  which  has  been  enclosed  in  old  and  firm  adhesions, 
or  where  an  empyema  has  pointed  into  the  lung,  and  where  air  has 
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entered  to  take  the  place  of  the  pus  which  has  been  evacuated  bj  the 
faroochi,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  pneumothorax  are  altogether 
diffisrent  from  those  described  above.  In  such  cases,  especially  in  the 
latter  instance,  there  often  are  no  subjective  symptoms  whatever,  and 
the  malady  is  only  disoovered  accidentally  when  the  chest  of  the 
patient  is  examined.  When  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  pleural  sac  is 
large,  physical  examination  gives  the  following  residts : 

Inspection. — If  we  find  that  a  consumptive  patient  (whom  a  few 
days  ago  we  left  walking  about,  or  whose  attitude  as  he  lay  in  bed 
was  pofectly  uuoonstrained)  now  exhibits  signs  of  great  dyspnoea, 
that  he  lies  upon  one  side,  anxiously  avoiding  all  alteration  of  this 
position,  these  symptoms  alone  (particularly  if  the  change  have  taken 
place  suddenly)  should  awaken  a  strong  suspicion  that  pneumothorax 
has  been  established.  Upon  looking  at  the  chest,  even  an  unprao- 
tised  eye  can  mark  the  dilatation  which  it  has  undergone,  the  oblit- 
eratkm  of  the  intercostal  furrows,  and  the  absence  of  respiratory  move- 
ment upon  the  affected  side,  and,  when  the  pneumothorax  is  in  the  left 
pleura,  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  visible  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

JPalpatUm, — ^Displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  sound  side,  as 
well  as  downward  displacement  of  the  liver,  in  pneumothorax  of  the 
right  side,  is  still  more  perceptible  upon  palpation.  Tlie  pectoral  fre- 
imtiis  18  generally  quite  imperceptible,  and  is  always  fainter  upon  the 
aiected  side  than  upon  the  sound  one. 

JPercu88ion, — Over  the  region  of  the  pneumothorax  the  percussion- 
aomid  is  fiill,  dear,  and  tympanitic,  and  when  the  pneumothorax  is  of 
the  right  side  it  extends  too  far  downward,  and  when  of  the  left  too 
£ur  inward.  When  the  thoracic  wall  is  very  much  disturbed,  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  hinders  the  formation  of  regular  vibrations, 
and  the  sound  is  not  tympanitia  So  tense  does  the  thoracic  wall 
sometimes  become,  that  percussion  does  not  produce  any  sonorous 
waves  at  all,  and,  even  when  practised  with  heavy  strokes,  only  gives 
rise  to  a  feeble,  dull  sound.  Great  stress  has  recently  been  laid  upon 
the  change  of  pitch  in  the  percussion-sound  of  pneumothorax  ooca- 
sioiied  by  the  patient^s  lying  down  or  sitting  up  {JBiermer)^  it  being 
supposed  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  by  the  effusion,  and  the  long 
diameter  of  the  pleural  sac  is  increased,  while  in  the  erect  attitude 
(BiermeTj  GerhanJU).  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  constancy  of  this 
increase  in  the  long  diameter  of  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  erect  p>osture, 
and  indeed  believe  that,  sometimes,  the  very  reverse  occurs,  that  is, 
when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  in  the  cavity.  Finally,  a 
metallic  dang  is  often  heard  upon  percussion,  especially  when  the 
ear  is  laid  upon  the  chest  during  the  operation.  The  percussion-sound 
becomes  dull,  as  fiEu*  as  the  effusion  extends,  in  a  very  few  days.     A 
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characteristic  sign  of  pyo-pneumothorax  is,  that  the  limits  of  the  dul- 
ness  diange  as  the  patient  alters  his  posture.  When  he  lies  upon  his 
back,  the  sound  in  front  may  be  full,  down  to  the  border  of  the  lower 
ribs ;  if  he  stands  up,  the  dulness  may  extend  flsu*  up  his  chest. 

Auscultation. — When  there  are  both  air  and  liquid  in  the  pleural 
sac,  a  distinct  metallic  splashing  (like  the  soimd  of  water,  shaken  up 
in  a  half-filled  bottle)  is  often  audible,  even  without  putting  the  ear  to 
the  chest,  whenever  the  patient  suddenly  changes  his  position,  or  when 
he  is  shaken  (succussion).  No  vesicular  respiration  is  to  be  heard, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  full  percussion-sound,  is  a  symptom  of 
great  significance.  In  its  stead,  we  hear  metallic  sounds  and  am- 
phoric breathing,  and  especially  the  metallic  rattling  (the  tintemerU 
metdUique)  sounds  which  are  also  heard  over  large  vomicae  with  smooth, 
regular,  concave  walls.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  metallic  sounds,  that  air  flows  into  and  out  of  the  pleural  sac, 
as  such  sounds  may  also  arise  when  the  communication  is  dosed,  the 
murmurs  generated  in  the  lung  giving  a  metallic  reverberation.  Whfle 
the  above  signs  arise  with  great  completeness  and  harmony,  in  most 
cases  where  \he  air  is  capable  of  free  movement  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  after  perforation  of  a  vomica,  so  that  the  affection  is  then  very 
easy  of  recognition,  many  of  them  may  be  absent  when  the  pneimio- 
thorax  is  incapsulated.  If  the  space  containing  the  air  be  too  small, 
or  too  irregular  in  shape,  to  be  capable  of  assuming  a  regular  bulbous 
form  under  pressure  of  the  air  and  exudation,  no  metallic  sounds  are 
heard,  either  upon  percussion  or  auscultation.  The  most  constant  and 
trustworthy  sign  of  incapsulated  pneumothorax  is  a  fiill  percussion- 
sound,  with  absence  of  respiratory  murmur. 

Besides  this,  in  a  few  cases,  in  which,  after  bursting  of  an  empyema 
into  the  lungs,  the  cavity  containing  the  air  and  effusion  was  extreme- 
ly irregular,  I  have  been  able,  by  laying  my  hand  upon  the  thwax, 
to  feel  the  liquid  wash  against  the  anterior  side  of  the  chest,  when  the 
patient  raised  himself  quickly  and  with  energy. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  when  we  are  suddenly  called  to  tlie  bedside 
of  a  patient,  or  when  we  receive  him  into  hospital  in  such  a  condition 
of  si^ocation  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  account  of  his  previous  ill- 
ness, that  pneumothorax  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  emphysema. 
In  all  other  instances,  the  rapid  development  of  the  dj'spnoea  in  pneu- 
mothorax and  its  extremely  gradual  establishment  in  emphysema 
place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  less  obscure  cases  we  may  rely  upon  the  following  tokens. 
1.  In  emphysema,  both  sides  of  the  chest,  in  pneumothorax  but  one  is 
dilated  (emphysema  is  bilateral,  pneumothorax  is  almost  alwajrs  mono- 
lateral).     2.  In  emphysema  tlie  intercostal  spaces  are  shallow  furrows ; 
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in  pneumothorax  thcj  have  disappeared,  or  beoomc  prominent.  3.  In 
emphysema  the  vesicular  breathing  is  weak,  but  is  not  absolutely  want- 
ing; or  we  hear  the  sounds  of  bronchitis  in  its  place.  In  pneumotho- 
rax we  never  hear  vesicular  munuur,  but  metallic  sounds  are  frequent- 
ly audible.  4.  In  emphysema  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  i)erceptible ;  in 
pneumothorax  it  is  hardly  ever  present. 

Pneumothorax  is  to  be  distinguished  from  large,  empty,  superficial- 
ly situated  cavities — over  which  upon  percussion  we  hear  the  metallic 
ring,  and  in  which  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  tinkling  arc  audi- 
ble upon  auscultation — by  the  following  points  of  difference  :  1.  The 
thorax  is  depressed  over  a  large  superficial  cavern ;  over  a  pneumo- 
thorax it  is  dilated.  2.  Where  a  cavity  exists,  the  pectoral  fremitus 
frequently  is  strengthened ;  in  pneumothorax  it  is  imperceptible.  3. 
The  rdles  in  a  cavity  are  usually  loud  and  numerous ;  in  pneumothorax 
they  are  few  and  feiintly  audible.  4.  Where  there  is  only  a  cavity, 
the  neighboring  organs  are  not  dislocated ;  in  pneumothorax  the  dis- 
placement is  generally  well  marked.  5.  In  a  cavity  the  pitch  of  the 
tympanitic  percussion-sound  is  altered  by  opening  and  shutting  the 
mouth.     This  is  not  the  case  in  pneumothorax. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  pneumothorax  can  only  be  a  pallia- 
tive one,  and  a  tr^tment  of  symptoms.  In  many  cases,  particularly 
where  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  not  as  yet  diminished,  as  in  the  trau- 
matic form  of  the  malady,  venesection  may  be  urgently  demanded  at 
the  outset.  We  may  even  be  required  to  repeat  the .  venesection, 
should  the  uncompressed  lung  become  so  intensely  hypersemic  as  to  be 
unable  to  fulfil  its  function.  The  pain  which  arises  from  straining  of 
the  diaphragm  and  commencing  pleuritis  should  be  treated  by  local 
blood-letting  and  cold  applications.  Opiates  are  indispensable,  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  distress  of  the  patient,  and  to  procure  him  rest. 

Puncture  of  the  thorax  with  a  fine  trocar  is  indispensable,  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  dyspnoea  of  the  patient,  although  the  effect  ob- 
tained is  merely  palliative.  The  operation  does  not  benefit  the  lung 
of  the  affected  side,  but  rather  the  sound  lung,  when  the  mediastinum 
is  displaced  by  pressure  of  the  accumidated  air  and  exudation,  and 
hence  encroaches  upon  the  unperforated  pleura. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pleuritis  are  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pneumothorax. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE  PLEURA. 

L  Gray  miliary  tubercle  of  the  pleura  occurs  almost  exclusively  in 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  simultaneously  with  miliary  tubercles  of  the 
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lung,  spleen,  liver,  and  meninges.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  pa- 
tient succumbs  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever  in  this  malady,  before  the 
tubercles  undergo  further  metamorphosis.  Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura  gives  rise  to  no  peculiar  local  symptoms. 

n.  Tubercular  granulations  develop  with  far  greater  frequence  in 
the  yoimg  £Bdse  membranes  which  grow  from  the  pleura  after  repeated 
relapses  of  pleurisy.  We  have  seen  that  rupture  of  small  blood-ves- 
sels is  liable  to  occur  during  the  inflammation  which  the  new  vegeta- 
tions (profusely  supplied  as  they  are  with  large  and  delicately-walled 
capillaries)  have  to  undergo  in  a  relapse  of  pleurisy.  This  accounts  for 
the  h^smorrhagic  character  of  the  exudation,  which  accompanies  tubei^ 
culosis  of  pseudomembranes.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  numerous  nodu- 
lar prominences,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  which  at  first  are 
white,  afterward  acquiring  a  yellow  color.  *  It  is  this  tuberculosis  of 
pseudomembrane  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
metamorphosis  of  tubercle  (  Vtrchow).  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a  pleurisy 
with  hasmorrhagic  exudation. 

CHAPTER    V. 

CANCEB  OF  THB  PLEURA. 

Canceb  of  the  pleura  never  occurs  primarily,  and  only  is  met  with 
in  advanced  general  cancerous  infection,  and  where  cancer  has  arisen 
in  other  organs,  and  particularly  in  those  adjacent  to  it.  It  most  fre- 
quently complicates  cancer  of  the  mamma,  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
of  the  lungs,  and  arises  with  especial  firequence  after  extirpation  of 
cancer  of  the  breast.  The  pleura  is  then  either  perforated  fipom  with- 
out, by  cancerous  deposits  of  the  vicinity  which  sprout  inward,  in  the 
form  of  bulbous  swellings,  or  else  independent  cancerous  nodules 
spring  up  upon  the  pleiuu,  attaining  the  size  of  a  fist,  and  presenting 
a  lardy,  marrowy  appearance,  and  a  nodulated  or  more  or  less  level 
surface.  Cancers  of  the  pleura  are  full  of  cells,  have  .very  little  con- 
nective tissue,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  medullary  sarcoma. 

When  the  cancerous  degeneration  is  somewhat  extensive,  a  liquid 
collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which,  as  it  were,  stands  midway 
between  inflammatory  and  dropsical  exudation.  It  contains  fibrin  in- 
deed, just  as  we  find  it  in  other  serous  sacs,  which  have  become  the 
seat  of  cancerous  disease,  but  it  does  not  coagulate  until  a  late  period ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  find  no  fibrinous  deposit  in  the  eflusion,  but,  upon  al- 
lowing the  liquid  to  stand  after  evacuation,  it  gradually  precipitates 
coagulating  masses,  often  continuing  so  to  do  for  days. — (Hydrops  lym- 
phaticus,  Vtrchoto) — (Hydrops  fibrinous  of  Vogel.) 
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Li  the  rerj  great  majoritj  of  cases,  cancer  of  the  pleura  cannot  be 
diagnosticated.  Should  an  effusion  gradually  form  in  the  pleural  sac 
in  a  case  of  long-standing  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  is  immovably  at- 
tadied  to  the  thorax,  or  after  extirpation  of  a  mammary  cancer,  we 
are  entitled  to  suppose  that  a  cancerous  growth  exists  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  thorax.  Laige  tumors  may  cause  compression  of  the  lung 
or  greater  bronchi ;  may  displace  the  heart,  or  exert  pressure  upon  the 
great  vessels.  Thus  djspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  dizziness  may  arise, 
symptoms  whose  meaning,  however,  is  seldom  rightly  interpreted. 
When  large  cancerous  tumors  reach  the  waU  of  the  chest,  the  percus- 
sion-sound at  the  point  involved  becomes  absolutely  dull ;  and,  if  the 
tumor  lie  against  the  thorax  posteriorly,  with  the  aorta  in  front  of  it, 
pulsatioii  may  arise,  and  the  cancer  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  This  may  happen  all  the  more  easily,  as  a  spurious  murmur 
may  be  produced  in  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  it  is  compressed, 
whidi  may  be  perceptible  at  the  feebly  pulsating  point  of  dulness. 
However,  the  pulsation  as  aforesaid  is  alwajs  weak  and  the  h\se  mur* 
mur  is  alwajs  merely  a  systolic  one.  We  never  hear  the  double,  false 
murmur  which  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  in  an  aneurism  lying  in  contact 
with  the  chest.  Finally,  the  history  of  the  case,  particularly  that  of 
previous  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast,  will  assist  the 
diagnosis. 

We  cannot  consistently  speak  of  any  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
pleura,  as  we  must  confine  our  efforts  to  palliation  of  its  more  distress- 
ing symptoms. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


HYPEREMIA    AND    CATARRH    OF    THE    NASAL    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE — 

CORYZA,   6RAYED0,   COLD  IN  THE   HEAD. 

EhiOLOGY. — ^Thc  nutritive  and  functional  disorders  cbaracteristic 
of  catarrh  are  to  be  seen  with  extreme  firequence  in  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  where  they  are  called  "  cold  in  the  head^^  (Schnupfen). 
Far  more  rarely,  and  almost  solely  in  the  course  of  infectious  maladies, 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  attacked  by  croupous  or  by  diphtheritic 
inflammation. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  nasal 
catarrh,  which  we  have  already  made  in  treating  of  catarrh  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchi  Predisposition  to  cold  in  the  head  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals.  In  general,  it  is  greater  in  cliildren  and  in 
feeble,  delicate,  and,  above  all,  in  scrofulous  persons,  than  in  adults 
and  in  individuals  who  are  muscular  and  robust.  Gradual  ^^harden- 
ing "  diminishes  the  predisposition,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  for 
inveterate  snu£f-takers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  irritating  their  nasal 
membranes  almost  constantly,  to  suffer  much  from  catarrh.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  soiux5es  of  predisposition  which  are  quite  un- 
known to  us,  or,  in  other  words,  we  find  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
coryza  in  persons  in  whom  we  are  not  able  to  detect  any  peculiarity 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  less  predisposed  in- 
dividuals. 

The  causes  which  occasion  catarrh  of  the  nose  are  very  nimierous, 
and  the  almost  universal  impression  which  prevails  among  the  laity, 
that  "  colds "  always  proceed  from  chilling  of  the  skin,  is  erroneous ; 
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although,  indeed,  most  cases  of  coiyza  do  depend  upon  exposure  to 
oold,  and  particularlj  upon  exposure  of  the  feet» 

Next  in  frequence,  local  iiiitants  cause  catarrh  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  entrance  of  hot  air,  dust,  acrid  gases  or  foreign 
bodies;  or  the  snuffing  of  tobacco  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it; 
likewise  blows  or  shocks  which  the  nose  may  encounter,  and  often  re- 
peated and  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  etc.  Nasal  catarrh  may  also 
be  an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases,  ulcers,  outgrowths  (Neubil- 
dung),  caries,  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones.  Inflammation  from  neigh- 
boring organs  often  spreads  into  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose ; 
thus,  a  very  troublesome  and  intense  coryza  always  accompanies  a  boil 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  an  abscess  of  the  gum  of  the  superior  incisors. 
Nasal  catarrh,  too,  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  constitutional  disease. 
The  coiyza  which  accompanies  measles  and  exanthematic  typhus 
bdoDgs  to  this  class,  as  do  also  the  milder  form  of  scarlatinous  co- 
iyza, the  coiyza  of  congenital  syphilis  (see  syphilis,  vol.  ii.),  and 
probably  also  the  nasal  catarrh,  which  attacks  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons during  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza-epidemics,  forming  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  very  general  catarrh.  In  some  respects,  also,  the 
iodine  coryza,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  iodic 
poisoning,  comes  in  this  category. 

The  somewhat  common  opinion,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  is  conta- 
gions, is  contradicted  by  the  experiments  of  Friedrich^  who  could  not 
BQtxseed  in  implanting  the  disease  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of 
healthy  persons  by  transferring  to  them  secretions  of  persons  suffering 
from  catarrh  in  its  several  stages. 

AarATOincAL  Appeabances. — At  the  commencement  of  an  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  sur- 
duuged  with  blood,  the  tissues  are  infiltrated,  and  the  membrane, 
swollen  by  hypersemia  and  oedema,  gives  out  a  colorless,  thin,  saline 
Becretion.  At  a  later  period,  while  the  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the 
nmoous  membrane  diminish,  the  secretion  becomes  thicker  and  less 
transparent,  from  a  copious  admixture  of  young  cells. 

In  chronic  catarrh  the  nasal  membrane  is  considerably  swollen ;  it 
dischaiges  a  secretion,  scanty  in  a  few  instances,  but  usually  profrise 
and  purulent,  from  the  number  of  young  cells  which  it  contains.  This 
often  dries  up  within  the  nose  into  hard,  dirty,  dark-green  crusts,  and  in 
some  persons  it  evinces  a  great  tendency  to  putrefaction  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

In  many  instances  chronic  nasal  catarrh  produces  catarrhal  ulcers, 
the  oellrformation  not  confining  itself  to  the  surface,  but  spreading  into 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  remain  superficial,  as  a 
nde,  but  sometimes,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and  cachectic  subjects. 
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thej  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  may  destroy  the  perichondrium  and 
periostemn,  and  give  rise  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and 
bones  of  the  nose.  In  the  secretion  from  the  ulcer,  especially  one 
which  has  caused  a  caries,  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  and  bones,  a 
foul  decomposition  is  almost  constantly  going  on^  which  produces  an 
extremely  bad  odor,  an  occurrence  only  occasionally  observed  in  the 
secretion  of  simple  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

In  other  cases,  chronic  nasal  catarrh  gives  rise  to  polypous  out- 
growths. According  to  HokUanskt/y  ^  the  latter  sometimes  appear, 
first,  as  a  diffuse  thickening  over  a  large  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, particularly  on  the  turbinated  bones,  growing  with  an  uneven 
surfiEice,  and  developing  wart-like  protuberances  and  fold-like  ridges. 
Sometimes  the  growths  are  more  circumscribed,  assuming  a  roimded, 
pedunculated,  pyriform  shape.  They  consist  of  a  gelatinous  growth 
from  the  matrix  of  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
from  its  glands,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  cysts.  GradiiaUy, 
the  material  of  which  the  growths  are  constituted  is  converted  into 
firm,  fibrous  tissue.  They  contract* or  block  up  the  air-passages,  and 
finally  may  become  visible  in  the  openings  of  the  nostrils." 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  nasal  catairh 
may  be  presumed  to  be  generally  known ;  and  everybody,  probably, 
having  had  personal  experience  of  them,  they  need  but  very  brief  no- 
tice here.  The  patient  first  complains  of  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  of  a 
more  or  less  complete  obstruction  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  which  induces 
a  very  prejudicial  inclination  to  blow  the  nose.  From  time  to  time,  at 
short  intervals,  there  arises  a  titillating  or  prickling  sensation  within 
the  nostril,  which  usuaUy  precedes  the  complicated  group  of  reflex 
symptoms  known  as  sneezing,  but  which  may  also  occur  every  now  and 
then  without  being  followed  by  the  sneeze.  This  dryness  of  the  nos- 
tril is  soon  succeeded  by  a  very  abundant  secretion,  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent watery  liquid,  of  saltish  taste,  flowing  almost  incessantly  from 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  producing  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip.  Ac- 
cording to  DonderSy  the  irritating  quality  of  the  now  strongly-alkaline 
secretion  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  contains,  while 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  it  is  less  than  its  salt  taste 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  become  perverted,  the  tone  of  the 
voice  is  nasal.  In  almost  all  instances  the  catarrh  extends  into  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and,  if  the  attack  be  severe, 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  or  of  distressing  pain  in 
the  forehead.  We  can  perceive  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  far  as  the  eye  is  able  to  reach.  In  catarrhs  of 
greater  intensity,  the  redness  and  swelling  extend  from  the  mucous 
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les  to  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  checks.  A  cold  in  the  head  is 
aftoi  complicated  by  a  conjunctivitis.  The  patients  avoid  the  light, 
and  cofHOus  tears  flow  firom  their  reddened  eyes  into  the  nostrils  and 
over  the  cheeks.  Should  the  fauces  participate  in  the  nasal  catarrh, 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  if  the  air-passages  be  implicated, 
cough  and  hoarseness  accompany  the  symptoms.  Propagation  of  the 
disease  into  the  eiistachian  tube  induces  slight  pain  and  roaring  in  the 
ean,  or  a  temporary  hardness  of  hearing. 

The  group  of  symptoms  which  we  have  just  described  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbance ; 
partknlarly  if  the  catarrh  have  acquired  great  intensity  or  be  spread 
over  a  wide  extent  of  surfjEUse.  It  may  be  slight  in  many  persons, 
who  are  but  little  predisposed  to  febrile  reaction ;  in  others,  who  are 
usually  spolcen  of  as  irritable  persons,  it  is  highly  oppressive. 

We  have  already  depicted  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  the 
(tften-recurring  chill  provoked  by  every  change  of  temperature,  the 
pamliil  bruised  sensation  of  the  limbs,  the  loss  of  appetite,  etc,  while 
treating  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  duration  of  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  usually  short ;  indeed,  the 
secretion  generally  becomes  less  profuse,  and  grows  thicker  and  moro 
opaque,  even  on  the  second  or  third  day.  It  then  loses  its  salt  taste ; 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  less  marked ;  it  takes  on  a  yellowish  or  yellow- 
iflh-gieen  tinge,  and  dries,  especially  during  the  night,  into  hard  crusts, 
wbidi  adhero  firmly  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  titillation  in  the 
oostrilB  and  the  sneezing  aro  less  frequent,  the  frontal  headache 
abates,  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  and,  all  liquid 
or  inspissated  secretion  having  been  discharged,  the  nasal  passages  be- 
come free  again.  The  febrile  constitutional  disturbance  seldom  lasts 
loDger  than  a  day  or  twa  Those  symptoms,  too,  which  appertain  to 
the  spreading  of  the  catarrh  into  the  neighboring  mucous  membranes, 
generally  begin  to  lose  their  intensity  or  even  cease  entiroly  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  week ;  and  in  most  cases  the  disease  terminates  in 
oon^ete  recovery  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  day.  It  is  very  raroly, 
ind  miy  in  scrofulous  subjects,  that  a  cold  in  the  head  becomes  pro- 
tracted and  changes  from  an  acute  into  a  chronic  affection. 

While  acute  nasal  catarrh  is  a  complaint  as  common  as  it  is  harmr 
leas,  it  sometimes  proves  dangerous  to  infants  at  the  breast,  because 
die  obateucUon  of  their  nasal  passages,  which  are  at  all  times  narrow, 
mtkea  it  difficult  for  them  to  suck.  If  we-  do  not  feed  with  a  spoon 
in  sodi  oases,  life  itself  may  be  endangered  in  ill-nourished  or  feeble 
dbiUben. 

In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  we  do  not  usually  find  the  feeling  of  prick- 
Hng  in  the  nose,  the  sneezing  and  the  frontal  pain,  and  the  febrile 
19 
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general  suflfering.    The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  however, 
creates  a  permanent  narrowing  of  the  nasal  passages. 

This  disease  owes  its  vulgar  name  of  "  snuffles,"  or  "  Stockschnup- 
fen,"  to  the  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  one  or  both  halves  of 
the  nose,  by  which  inhalation  of  the  air  is  impeded,  and  the  voice  ac- 
quires a  nasal  tone.  The  secretion  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane 
is  sometimes  purely  mucous  and  sometimes  muco-purulent,  and  its 
quantity  varies.  It  is  not  always  the  more  profuse  and  purulent  secre- 
tion which  shows  the  greatest  tendency  to  putrefy.  In  fiu5t,  the  so- 
called  "  atmknase^'^  "punaisiCy^  ozcenaj  is  sometimes  observed  where 
the  secretion  is  so  scanty,  even  in  chronic  catarrh,  that  the  existence 
of  such  catarrh  has  been  overlooked,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
punaisie  depends  upon  a  fetid  exhalation  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  upon  the  stench  from  putrid  secretion.  That  the  secretion 
should  decompose  more  readily  where  the  nostrils  are  unusually  con- 
tracted is  not  improbable;  and  an  analogous  condition  may,  at  all 
events,  be  adduced  in  young  children  who  suffer  from  intertrigo  behind 
the  ears,  in  whom  the  secretion  from  the  sore  in  the  narrow  cleft  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  head  is  very  apt  to  putrefy,  and  to  emit  a  foul 
odor.  If  the  secretion  be  copious  and  purulent,  the  blackish-green 
crusts,  of  stony  hardness,  above  mentioned,  frequently  form,  some  of 
which  are  expelled  by  blowing  the  nose,  while  others  are  sucked  into 
the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares,  and  are  then  hawked  up.  In 
many  instances  we  find  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  covered  with 
similar  crusts.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  is  an  extremely  obstinate 
disorder,  often  defying  all  treatment,  and  continuing  for  years,  with 
varying  intensity.  It  is  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  the  malady  have  led  to  ulceration  and  to  ozaena,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  word.  The  very  fact  that  the  fetid  odor  of  the 
secretion  is  not  pathognomonic  of  ulceration  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  it  may  be  present  also  in  simple  chronic  coiyza,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  those  physicians  who  include  all  diseases  of  the 
nose,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  discharge,  under  the  term  ozaena,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  ozaena,  an  ulcerous  and  a  non- 
ulcerous  fonn.  It  is  only  when  the 'ulcers  are  situated  so  low  down 
that  we  are  able  to  see  them  by  means  of  suitable  dilatation  and  illu- 
mination of  the  nostrils,  that  a  positive  diagnosis  is  possible.  Even 
the  superficial  ulcers  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  periosteum  or  perichondriiun,  are  very  refractory  to 
treatment.  Apart  irom  the  constantly-repeated  provocations  which 
they  suffer  upon  blowing  the  nose,  the  dose  adhesion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  bone  or  nasal  cartilages  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  to  approach  one  another,'  a  condition  which 
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greatly  impedes  cicatrization.  We  shall  speak  of  syphilitic  ozsena  in 
our  second  volnme,  where  destruction  of  the  nose  by  lupus,  often  called 
scrofulous  ozsena,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  passes  into  the  province 
of  suigery,  is  also  to  be  discussed. 

The  question  whether  the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed  by  swelling 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  a  polypous  growth, 
always  reipains  doubt^  until  the  polypus  becomes  accessible  to 
sight  or  touch.  In  patients  suflfering  from  obstructive  catarrh  {Stock- 
$fhnupferC)  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  particularly  when  the  secretion  is 
more  or  less  covered  by  blood  after  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  we 
should  never  neglect  exploring  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  method,  of  examining  large  polypi  and  the  sjrmptomatology 
of  sudi  affections  belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.  I  therefore  pass 
by  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  growths  in  the  nose,  and 
the  affections  of  its  adjacent  cavities,  referring  to  the  surgical  text- 
books, and,  above  all,  to  the  classical  work  of  my  colleague,  Bruns. 

Treatment. — ^Various  abortive  methods  of  treatment  for  acute 
nasal  catarrh  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them,  neither  swabbing 
the  nostrils  with  sponges  or  charpie,  nor  syringing,  nor  touching  the 
muoous  membrane  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  solution  of  astringent  or 
iianxitic  medicament,  nor  the  application  of  narcotics  in  the  form  of 
powder,  nor  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  nor  the  soK»lled 
dicta  HecOj  have  obtained  general  approval.  The  production  of  active 
diaj^ior^is,  which  has,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  cut  short  acute  nasal 
cataiih,  is  the  only  procedure  worthy  of  adoption.  Where  the  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  a  Russian  bath,  direct  a  patient,  who  is  beginning  to 
suffer  firom  a  cold  in  the  head,  to  make  use  of  one,  observing  all  the 
precautions,  upon  which  the  success  of  this  somewhat  heroic  procedure 
depends.  In  most  cases,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  advising  the 
patient  to  keep  his  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  swallow  some  hot 
drink  firom  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  head  and  feet  warm,  not  to  use 
silken  or  cotton,  but  linen,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  to  change  them 
fi^equently ;  to  smear  the  upper  lip  with  lip-salve,  in  order  to  protect  it, 
by  means  of  a  film  of  grease,  fi*om  the  irritating  action  of  the  acrid 
secretion.  The  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  at  the  outset  of  a  cold,  while 
the  nose  is  still  dry,  is  advised  by  many.  The  snuffing  of  cold  water 
into  the  nostril  is  not  dangerous,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  but  it  fails 
to  afford  a  lasting  relief^  and  sometimes  even  appears  to  protract  the 
moibid  process.  In  the  latter  stages  of  acute  coiyza,  after  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane  has  given  place  to  a  more  torpid  con- 
ditioD,  a  long  walk  in  the  fresh  air,  or  even  an  occasional  pinch  of  snufif, 
tooderates  the  cure.    In  infEmts  at  the  breast,  who  are  as  yet  unable 
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to  clear  their  nostrils,  it  is  neoessarj  to  iree  them  of  the  obstractiiig 
secretion  by  syringing  out  the  nose  with  lukewarm  water,  and  to  feed 
them  by  the  bottle,  or  with  a  teaspoon,  as  long  as  the  obstacles  to 
sucking  continue. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  any  constitutional  defect  which  may  exist.  The  exhibition  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  indicated  where  there  seems  to  be  a  scrofulous  condition 
(presently  to  be  described).  In  bloated,  flabRy  subjects,  with  an  over- 
tendency  to  obesity,  a  depletive  treatment  by  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  laxatives,  as  well  as  the  cold-water  cure,  is  suitable.  Local  treat- 
ment is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cure  of  chronic  coryza.  Hie 
most  effective  measure  is  pencilling  the  swollen  mucous  membrane 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv —  3  ss  to  §  j),  cmt  cauteriza- 
tion with  the  lunar  caustic  in  substance,  repeated  fixHn  time  to  time. 
The  local  employment  of  mercurials,  in  the  form  of  snuffis,  is  in  great 
repute  in  such  cases  (calomel,  hyd.  predp.  rub.,  aa  gr.  xij,  sacch.  alb. 
§  ss),  as  are  also  dilute  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  injected  into 
the  nostrils.  The  preparations  of  alum,  zinc,  lead,  tannin,  etc.,  are  less 
to  be  recommended.  When  the  discharge  is  offensive,  and  should  this 
condition  not  be  corrected  by  the  treatment  above  suggested,  we  may 
try  whether  the  injection  of  weak  solutions  of  chlorine,  or  of  iodine  or 
creasote  (iodini  puri,  gr.  ij — ^iv,  potas.  iodid.  gr.  iv — ^viij,  aqua  §  vj), 
will  not  give  more  satisfBWjtory  results. 

Catarrhal  ulcers  require  essentially  the  same  treatment  as  chronic 
catarrh.  Local  treatment,  however,  especially  the  touching  of  the 
ulcers  with  caustic,  is  demanded  where  there  is  ulceration,  even  stQl 
more  imperatively  than  in  simple  catarrh. 

The  management  of  polypous  growths  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  surgeon. 

CHAPTER  II. 

HiEMOBBHAGB  FBOM   THE  NASAL    MXTOOITS   HEMBBANE — ^BLEEDING  AT 

THE  NOSE — ^EPISTAXIS. 

Etiology. — ^Rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, &6m  internal  pressure,  is  of  fetr  more  common  occurrence  than 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  other  mucous  membranes,  or  of  other 
organs.  • 

Most  people  have  never  suffered  from  any  spontaneous  bleeding, 
save  bleeding  at  the  nose.  One  person  may  be  more  liable  tHwi 
another  is  to  such  haemorrhage ;  but  few  have  never  suffered  £rom  it  at 
all.  Hence,  as  bleeding  at  the  nose  is  the  most  common  of  all  forms 
of  spontaneous  haemorrhage,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  a  morbid 
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tendeiKy  to  spontaneous  bleeding  arises,  it  should  be  these  veiy 
capillaries  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  which  generally,  and  indeed 
almoet  always,  give  way.  The  morbid  state  of  the  capillary  walls, 
wfaidi  renders  them  apt  to  tear — the  haemorrhagic  diathesis — ^therefore, 
k  probably  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  entire  vascular  system  of 
the  body;  but  it  is  in  the  nose  alone,  the  organ  whose  vessels  at  all 
times  evince  a  diminished  power  of  resistance,  that  the  nutritive  dis- 
order of  the  vascular  wall  suffices  to  occasion  rupture  from  simple  pres- 
sure of  the  blood. 

Pkedisposition  to  nasal  bleeding  is,  on  the  whole,  £Eir  greater  in 
youth  than  in  mare  advanced  life ;  but  it  rarely  appears  before  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition,  and  does  not  occur  in  very  young  chil- 
dreo.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fragile  constitutions,  with  slender  bones, 
relazed  muscles,  delicate  skin,  rather  than  big-boned,  muscular  persons, 
who  are  troubled  by  bleeding  of  the  nose.  The  nutrition  of  the  capil- 
kiy  waDs  is  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  exhausting  diseases, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  we  see  epistaxis  occur  with  striking 
frequence,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  marasmus,  in 
the  course  of  typhus,  of  tedious  intermitting  fever,  of  the  acute  exan- 
themata, pleurisy,  peritonitis  (particularly  that  insidious  inflammation 
within  the  abdomen,  which  originates  in  the  caecum  or  colon),  and  also 
in  the  course  of  tuberculosis,  caries,  etc 

The  opinion  here  advanced,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  nose  are 
more  prone  to  rupture  than  those  of  other  organs,  is  materially  sup- 
ported by  the  phenomenon  that  bleeding  of  the  nose  is  seen  nine 
times  ere  bleeding  from  other  organs  is  seen  once,  in  diseases  which 
undoabtedly  affect  the  condition  of  the  entire  body,  and  not  the  nasal 
muoooB  membrane  alone.  We  must  also  mention  that,  in  nearly  all 
affections  of  the  spleen,  nasal  haemorrhage  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
that  among  ancient  physicians,  and  to  this  day  among  the  people, 
repeated  bleeding  of  the  nose,  especially  if  from  the  left  nostril,  is 
taken  for  an  almost  pathognomonic  symptom  of  such  diease.  Affec- 
tioQS  of  the  spleen,  however,  occur  so  often  in  connection  with  exhaust* 
ing  maladies,  and  these  maladies  again,  when  imcomplicated  by  dis- 
ease of  that  prgan,  so  frequently  show  a  tendency  to  epistaxis,  that 
the  genetic  connection  between  nasal  haemorrhage  and  disease  of  the 
w^ieea  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  is  true  as  regards  hyperaemia, 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen ;  and 
it  is  only  when  diseases  of  this  viscus  give  rise  to  leuchaemia  that  we 
can  consider  it  as  demonstrated  that  bleeding  at  the  nose  depends 
immediately  upon  an  affection  of  the  spleen,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  is 
brought  about  by  disorders  of  nutrition,  to  which  disease  of  the  latter 
oi!gan  gives  rise. 
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The  exciting  causes  of  epistaxis  are  usually  of  so  trifling  a  char- 
acter as  generally  to  escape  detection.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  nose, 
indeed,  sometimes  occurs  ia  consequence  of  blows,  or  other  injuries 
sustained  by  that  organ,  and  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  catanh, 
ulceration,  and  the  development  of  morbid  growths  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sages ;  but  such  haemorrhages  occurring  in  subjects  exempt  from  mor* 
bid  predisposition  are  rarely  of  great  magnitude,  and  scarcely  ever 
require  any  active  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  'individuals 
afflicted  by  a  morbid  tendency  to  bleeding,  the  plethora  arising  after  a 
full  meal  often  gives  rise  to  epistaxis.  Sometimes  the  use  of  spirits, 
or  of  coflfee,  tea,  or  other  hot  drink,  as  well  as  violent  bodily  efiforts, 
acute  mental  excitement,  and  other  influences  which  excite  the  action 
of  the  heart,  may  have  the  same  effiect-.  In  another  series  of  cases, 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  is  induced  by  some  trifling  obstacle  to  the 
outflow  of  the  blood  frt)m  the  head ;  but,  as  we  have  already  renudked, 
in  predisposed  individuals,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  not 
generally  determinable ;  and  although  theoretically  we  may  classify 
the  causes  of  nasal  haemorrhages  into  plethoric,  fluxionary,  and  obstruc- 
tive, it  is  often  difficult  to  decide,  in  particular  instances,  to  which  of 
these  three  categories  a  case  belongs. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  instances  where  patients  with  habitual 
epistaxis  always  bleed  fix)m  one  and  the  same  nostril,  fit)m  which  nos- 
tril a  brisk  haemorrhage  may  always  be  made  to  spring  by  thrusting 
any  thing  into  it,  while  no  such  result  is  obtained  by  a  similar  proce- 
dure at  the  other  nostril,  makes  it  seem  likely  that  bleedings  of  this 
kind  proceed  irom  dilatation  of  some  small  blood-vessel  in  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  If  we  consider  that  the  vascular 
net-work  of  the  lower  turbinated  bones  and  their  mucous  membrane  is 
extremely  well  developed,  there  being  a  vascular  plexus  there  of  some 
magnitude,  containing  both  arteries  and  veins ;  and  if  we  reflect  that, 
in  some  persons,  such  haemorrhages  come  on  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence, a*  continuous  jet  of  blood  spirting  all  at  once  irom  the  nose,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  (in  spite  of  our  lack  of  anatomical  proof  of  the 
fact)  that  the  source  of  the  epistaxis,  fi*om  which  some  people  sufler 
upon  every  trifling  occasion,  consists  in  a  varicose  dilatation  and  thinr 
ning  of  one  or  more  of  these  blood-vessels.  The  remarvable  £act  that 
ven'  violent  haemorrhage  can  often  be  stanched  by  merely  plugging 
the  nose  in  frt)nt,  and  that  it  is  not  often  necessary  also  to  tampon  the 
posterior  nares,  would  likewise  seem  to  indicate  that  the  source  of  the 
bleeding  lies  low  down  and  in  ftt)nt  {JSeitz), 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  epistaxis  putrefy  very  rapidly,  and  upon  autopsy  exhibit  signs 
of  the  most  complete  anaemia.     In  other  respects,  the  results  of  post' 
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mortem  examination  are  negative^  that  is,  we  neither  can  find  patulous 
vessels  as  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  nor  can  we,  under  the  microscope, 
demonstrate  any  anatomical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
waDs,  to  account  for  their  liability  to  rupture. 

Stmftoms  and  Coubse. — ^In  many  instances  the  haemorrhages 
are  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms.  These  consist  simply 
in  the  sensations  which  are  peculiar  to  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  so  that,  for  some  time  before  the  bleeding  be- 
gins^ the  patients  complain  of  stoppage  of  the  nose,  or  of  pressure  in 
the  region  of  the  frontal  simis,  or  else  there  may  be  signs  of  fluxion-* 
aij  or  obstructive  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  or  general  vascular  pleth- 
ora. In  either  sase,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  haemorrhage, 
the  prodromal  symptoms  usually  abate,  and,  as  they  are  often  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  haemorrhage  itseli^  the  latter  is  generally  regarded 
as«criticaL'» 

llie  symptoms  of  the  actual  bleeding,  when  once  it  has  set  in,  re- 
quixe  no  detaOed  description.  Blood  flows  from  both,  or  (as  is  more 
common)  from  one  nostril,  either  in  drops,  or  in  a  continuous  stream 
of  greater  or  less  profusion.  Should  the  haemorrhage  begin  while  the 
patient  lies  sleeping  upon  his  back,  the  blood  readily  flows  through  the 
posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx.  Part  of  it  may  enter  the  laiynx 
and  excite  a  cough,  and  the  patient,  upon  awaking,  fancies,  to  his  great 
tenor,  that  he  has  had  a  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

In  other  cases,  the  blood  is  swallowed,  enters  the  stomach,  and, 
when  afterward  voided  by  vomiting,  may  give  rise  to  confusion  with 
gistnc  haemorrhage.  The  blood  first  lost  has  almost  always  a  some- 
what dark  color,  and  shows  great  tendency  to  coagulate  in  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  received,  or  upon  the  lips,  and  even  within  the  node. 
This  coagulation  generally  checks  the  bleeding  in  a  short  time,  acting 
either  as  a  spontaneous  tampon,  or  by  spreading  from  the  efiused  blood 
to  within  the  capillaries  themselves.  In  other  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  blood  shows  little  tendency  to  coagulate  from  the  first,  or  in 
which  the  tendency  diminishes  more  and  more,  the  haemorrhage  lasts 
longer,  and  exhausts  the  patient,  particularly  if  he  already  be  enfee- 
bled prior  to  the  loss  of  blood. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that,  the  longer  an  epistaxis  lasts, 
the  more  obstinate  it  becomes ;  and  often,  after  a  duration  of  three  or 
four  days,  it  can  only  be  subdued  by  means  of  the  tampon.  In  some 
cases,  it  becomes  apparent  that  loss  of  blood  aggravates  the  haem- 
onhagic  diathesis  more  than  any  other  debilitating  cause,  since,  after 
an  exhausting  epistaxis  of  several  days'  duration,  haemorrhages  from 
other  mucous  membranes  and  bleedings  into  the  structure  of  the  skin 
(petectia)  supervene.     In  such  cases  of  abundant  and  jx^rsistent  bleed- 
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ing  firom  the  nose,  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  especiallj  the  Hpe 
and  the  conjunctiya,  assimie  a  marked  pallor ;  the  skin  acquires  a  dirty- 
white,  waxj  hue ;  the  patients  are  extremely  prostrate,  complain  of 
pain  in  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  of  uneasiness,  and  of  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  readily  fEunt  away ;  and,  should  it  not  be  possible  to 
arrest  the  bleeding,  a  task  which,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  is  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  most  energetic  interference,  death  £rom  loss  of 
blood  may  ensue. 

Treatment. — A  moderate  epistazis  occurring  in  a  vigorous  person, 
particularly  when  preceded  by  symptoms  which  abate  when  the  bleed- 
ing begins,  may  be  left  to  itself^  as  it  will,  generally,  soon  cease  spon- 
taneously. If  the  hsemorriiage  be  more  profuse,  and  begin  to  tell  iqx>n 
the  patient,  or  if  the  latter  be  already  in  a  depressed  condition,  so  that 
we  may  dread  evil  consequences  £rom  even  a  slight  loss  of  blood,  we 
should  warn  the  patient  against  aggravating  the  flow  by  frequent 
snuffing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  should  apply  cold  to  the  nose  and 
forehead  in  the  form  of  cold  compresses,  or  else  cause  him  cautiously 
to  snu£f  cold  water,  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  alum,  into  the  nos- 
trils. As  long  as  the  bleeding  continues,  we  should  also  forbid  all 
violent  bodily  motion,  as  also  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  hot  soup,  and 
other  heating  substances,  and  advise  that  his  drink  be  cool  and  acidu- 
lated. Should  this  treatment  be  imsuccessful — ^if  the  patient,  in  spite 
of  it,  become  perceptibly  weaker ;  should  the  blood  begin  to  assume  a 
brighter  color,  or  coagulate  slowly  or  incompletely,  do  not  lose  too 
much  time  in  the  trial  of  other  styptics,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  creasote, 
liquor  feni  sesquichlorat,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  simple  tampon ; 
or,  if  this  be  insufficient,  to  the  double  tamponade,  by  means  of  the 
canula  of  BeUoc. 

The  application  of  ice  to  the  testicles  in  men,  and  to  the  breasts  in 
women  ;  of  dry  or  wet  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  ligation  of  the 
extremities ;  holding  up  the  arms  over  the  head — all  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  decided  success  in  some  instances — are  only  to  be  resorted  to 
as  long  as  the  bleeding  still  remains  within  limits  which  do  not  threaten 
danger.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  internal  administration  of  acids, 
of  secale  comutiun,  and  of  gallic  acid.  The  longer  we  delay  the  tam- 
ponade, not  only  will  it  be  so  much  the  harder  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
of  the  nose,  but,  as  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  increases  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bleeding  (see  above),  other  hsemorrhages  are  all  the  more 
apt  to  complicate  the  epistaxis,  and  against  these  we  possess  less  cer- 
tain remedies  than  the  use  of  the  tampon.  I  know  of  several  cases  in 
which  a  foital  result  was  almost  indubitably  owing  to  the  too  dilatory 
employment  of  the  tamponade. 
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SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYPEBTBOPHT  OF  THE   HEABT. 

Etiology. — ^The  term  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  applied  exclu- 
sively to  a  thickening  of  the  cardiac  wall,  arising  from  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  its  muscular  tissue.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  a 
shaip  distinction  between  this  true  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  other 
enkigements  of  the  cardiac  wall,  due  to  heterologous  deposits,  which 
may  be  caUed  fedse  hypertrophy,  since  the  effect  which  the  one  dis- 
ease has  upon  the  circulation  and  the  symptoms  to  which  it  conse- 
quently gives  rise  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other.  If^ 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  hypertrophied  heart  imdergo  de- 
generation, and  if  the  genuine  hypertrophy  be  converted  into  a  spu- 
rious  one,  we  find  that  the  effects  of  the  former  disorder  gradually  sub- 
side, and  that,  if  at  length  the  degeneration  preponderate  over  the 
hypertrophy,  a  group  of  symptoms  arise  which  are  almost  directly  the 
levecse  of  those  which  formerly  existed.  We  know  that  the  muscles 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  waste  away  and 
become  atrophied  from  insufficient  supply  of  nourishment,  or  in  dis- 
eases attended  by  consumption ;  and  we  also  know  that  a  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  nourishment  has  but  little  effect  in  augmenting  the  bulk 
of  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  remark  that 
the  external  more  visible  muscles  of  the  body  undergo  hypertrophy 
whenever  they  are  subjected  to  constantly  recurrent  and  vigorous  con- 
tnction.  The  muscles  of  the  blacksmiths  arm,  and  of  the  leg  of  the 
mountaineer,  are  thus  hypertrophied,  and,  as  we  have  told  in  a  previous 
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section  of  the  work,  hypertrophy  of  the  unnaturally-tasked  musdes  of 
respiration  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  expiratoiy  ocm- 
dition  of  the  thorax  of  emphysema.  We  have  not  as  yet  any  satis£EkO- 
tory  explanation  of  this  fact ;  but  an  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made,  that  a  muscle,  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  tetanic  contracticm 
by  the  application  of  electricity,  maintains  an  increase  of  its  volume 
for  several  hours. 

Upon  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  arises,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them  consist  in  disorders  by 
which  both  the  vigor  and  the  frequence  of  the  cardiac  contractions  are 
increased.  (According  to  4he  measurements  of  Bizoty  the  thickness  of 
the  ventricular  wall  continues  to  increase  imtil  late  in  life  [unless  gen- 
eral marasmus  arise],  which  is  only  ascribable  to  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  cardiac  musdes.) 

It  is  admitted  by  the  physiologists  that  there  must  be  some  regu- 
lator of  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  still  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
which  the  energy  of  the  organ  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  its  activity  increased  as  obstades,  which  the  heart  has  to 
overcome,  become  augmented.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  then,  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  whenever 
the  function  of  the  organ  is  permanently  or  repeatedly  overtasked, 
and  when* the  resis unce,  which  it  should  normally  encounter,  is  in- 
creased.     To  prove  \  \is  is  easy : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  almost  always  accompanies  abnormal 
enlargement  of  its  cavity  {dilatation).  When  the  heart  is  dilated,  its 
capadty  is  increased,  and,  as  the  organ  cannot  discharge  its  normal 
load  without  expenditure  of  a  certain  degree  of  force,  the  effort  re- 
quisite for  the  expulsion  of  its  abnormal  increase  of  contents  must  be 
proportionately  greater,  even  though  the  resistance  at  the  orifices  and 
in  the  arteries  be  normal. 

When  we  come  to  study  pericarditis,  we  shall  learn  that  there  is  a 
form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  is  purely  the  result  of  dilata- 
tion. The  immediate  effect  of  the  infiltration  of  the  cardiac  wall,  which 
takes  place  in  this  disease,  is  dilatation ;  very  soon,  however,  this  is 
followed  by  hjrpertrophy,  although  no  fresh  obstacle  to  the  outflow 
from  the  heart  has  arisen  meantime.  The  first  result  of  defective 
closure  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  also  dilatation ;  and  it  is  not  until 
afterward  that  hypertrophy  develops  in  the  portion  of  the  heart  inune- 
diately  before  the  diseased  valve,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  greater 
effort  now  required  to  expel  the  increased  amount  of  blood  which  the 
heart  contains. 

2.  Hjrpertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanies  stricture  of  its  outlets, 
and  contraction  of  the  great  vascular  trunks.     No  detailed  explanation 
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is  needed  to  show  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  resistance  which 
the  otgan  has  to  surmount  must  be  augmented.  Obstruction  of  the 
arterial  outlets  of  the  heart  and  insufficient  calibre  of  the  aorta,  whether 
congenital  or  acquired,  is  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  ventri- 
des.  Stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  is  attended  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  auricles. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occiu^  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  a  fact  in  physics  that  the  resistance 
encountered  by  a  liquid,  flowing  tErough  a  tube,  is  increased  if  the 
tube  be  contracted  or  expanded  suddenly.  Now,  whenever  the  great 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  heart  have  undergone  any  considerable 
aneurismal  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  dilatation  be  of  the  circum- 
scribed form,  both  of  these  conditions  exist  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  an 
additional  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  function  of  the  heart. 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  accompaniment  of  obstruction 
oocmring  in  the  range  of  the  aortic  current,  or  of  the  current  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  greater  and  more  extensive  this  obstruction, 
80  mudi  the  fuller  must  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  become,  so 
much  the  more  intense  the  strain  upon  their  coats,  and  so  much  the 
greater  the  resistance  which  the  heart  has  to  surmount. 

The  great  majority  of  obstacles  to  the  circulation,  which  give  rise 
to  hj^pertrophy  of  the  heart,  are  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  bence  cause  hjrpertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  organ.  In  a 
previous  section,  a  large  number  of  diseases  oi  the  lungs  anc'  pi:  irji 
have  come  under  our  notice,  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart 
has  been  shown  to  be  not  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  anatomical 
changes  brought  about  by  the  affections  of  the  lungs,  but  was  even 
counted  as  a  symptom  of  these  diseases  themselves.  '  In  one  case 
evacuation  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  impeded,  a  part  of  its  efferent 
vessels,  the  capillaries  of  the  air-vesicles,  having  perished  through  em- 
{^lysema.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  capillaries  are  obliterated  from 
the  shrunken  tissues  of  a  cirrhosed  limg ;  and  that,  in  pleurisy,  some- 
times one-half  of  the  vessels  into  which  the  pulmonary  artery  should 
dSacbarge  its  contents  are  compressed  and  have  become  impervious. 
But  strain  upon  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  dependent  upon  diminu- 
ticm  of  the  ninnber  of  its  efferent  channels  alone.  A  mere  impediment 
of  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  into  the  veins  will  produce 
the  same  effect ;  hence,  to  the  catalogue  of  pulmonary  diseases  above 
mentioned,  we  must  add  that  of  the  affections  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  which  give  rise  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vein.  In  treat- 
ing of  valvular  deficiency  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  passage,  we 
shall  consider  the  subject  of  ^'  compensating  ^  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  more  in  detail. 
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Disorders  of  the  greater  (aortic)  circulation,  which  give  rise  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  are  more  rare.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  its  vast  system  of  vessels,  the  obliteration  of  a  very  great 
number  of  capillaries,  and  even  the  ligation  and  'compression  of  the 
great  vascular  trunks,  i3  compensated  for  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  other  regions.  The  impediment  to  the  aortic  circulation  which 
most  commonly  embarrasses  the  action  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
to  which  most  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  are  commonly  due 
(when  they  are  not  the  result  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves),  is  a  de- 
generation of  the  arterial  walls,  generally  known  as  "  atheroma  in  its 
widest  sense,''  and  which*  we  shall  by-and-by  describe  in  detail  as 
endarteritis  deformans.  In  this  affection,  which  is  often  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  wall  of  the  arteries,  the  vessels  not  only  be^x>me 
elongated  and  tortuous,  so  that  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
sides  of  the  arteries  is  increased,  but  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tunios 
(a  most  important  auxiliary  element  of  the  drculaticm)  is  seriously 
diminished.  In  the  obliteration  of  the  aorta,  which  sometimes  occois 
dose  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ductus  botalli  (see  Section  lEL, 
Chapter  IV.),  the  left  ventride  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  considerable 
hypertrophy.  Occupations  which  require  violent  muscular  exertion 
have  likewise  been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  this  disease.  If 
this  be  true,  such  hypertrophy  also  belongs  in  this  category.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  aorta  are  reduced  by  the 
pressure  to  which  the  capillaries  within  the  contracted  musdes  are 
subjected,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  aorta  and  the  tension  of  its 
coats  are  increased.  Traube  has  shown  by  experiment,  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  pressure  takes  place  in  the  aortic  system  during  general 
contraction  of  the  muscles.  Tratebe  finally  counts  the  h3rpertrophies 
usually  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  (even  according  to 
Bright)  often  complicate  the  third  stage  of  Bright s  disease,  as  among 
those  which  proceed  from  disturbance  of  the  aortic  drculation.  He 
supposes  that  an  increase  of  tension  within  the  aorta  arises,  partly 
from  atrophy  of  the  vessels,  partly  frt)m  abnormal  fulness  of  the  aorta, 
from  which  a  reduced  amount  of  liquid  is  withdrawn  into  the  kidneys, 
which,  by  augmenting  the  obstades  to  the  evacuation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle,  give  rise  to  hypertrophy.  Bamberger  brings  forward  serious 
objections  to  this  explanation.  He  shows  that  the  hypertrophy  begins 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  Bright s  disease,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  left 
heart  alone,  but  often  involves  the  whole  organ ;  that  we  sometimes 
find  the  aorta  not  only  undilated,  but  even  narrowed,  that  it  is  im- 
probable, and  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  supposition  that  the 
destruction  of  a  few  renal  capillaries  should  produce  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  to  which  the  ligation  of  large  arterial  trunks  cannot  give  rise. 
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5.  Hypeitrophj  accompanies  general  plethora.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend that,  if  the  vascular  system  at  large  be  overfilled,  the  obsta- 
des  whidi  the  heart  has  to  overcome  must  be  increased.  It  may,  how- 
ever, very  properly  be  questicmed,  whether  a  permanent  and  general 
inorease  of  the  contents  of  the  vascular  system  be  possible.  Such  a 
cooditioQ  would  immediately  be  compensated  for  by  augmented  secre- 
tion, especiaUy  from  the  kidneys,  as  urine  always  continues  to  form  as 
long  as  lateral  pressure  upon  the  renal  arteries  and  vascular  tufts  of 
Ma^righi  is  kept  up. 

A  tzansient  plethora,  however,  undoubtedly  arises  both  after  every 
hearty  meal  and  after  copious  drinking.  Persons  who,  by  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  often  bring  upon  themselves  this  merely  transitory 
plethora,  perscHis  who  lead  a  gluttonous  Hfe  (for  example,  travelling 
wine^ellers,  who  often  eat  and  drink  all  day  long),  furnish  nd^  incon- 
siderable contingent  to  the  general  mass  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

In  aU  cases,  mentioned  hitherto,  it  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
danoiistrable  that  the  augmented  action  of  the  heart,  which  gives  rise 
to  hjpertroj^y,  proceeds  £rom  increased  resistance  and  from  the  re- 
qubementB  of  the  generaf  organism  for  sudi  increase  of  action.  To 
this  dafls  of  cases  another  must  be  added,  in  which  hypertrophy  is  a 
result  of  increased  cardiac  action  without  increased  resistance.  The 
actkm  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  by  excitement  of  the  passions.  In 
many  persons  we  are  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  exalted 
ifritabiUly,  an  eiythism  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  so  that  trifling  causes  serve  to  excite  and 
streiigthen  its  action.  The  use  of  strong  coffee,  tea,  and  spirits,  has 
t  Biniilar  effect,  thus  furnishing  a  finesh  exciting  cause  to  the  class  of  hy- 
pertrophies treated  of  under  our  fifth  heading.  Sudi  agencies,  however, 
are  fiur  less  productive  of  hypertrophy  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

FinaUy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pathogeny 
of  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  (in 
aooordance  with  the  objections  of  Bamberger  to  the  views  of  Traube) 
we  must  redcon  among  these  the  hypertrophies  whidi  so  often  com- 
plicate BrighfB  disease  without  the  coexistence  of  any  valvular  lesion, 
or  other  structural  changes  in  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

We  sometimes  notice  that  cardiao  hypertrophy  confines  itself  to 
one  side  of  the  heart,  or  even  to  one  ventricle  or  auride.  It  can 
neariy  always  be  shown  that  the  cavity,  whose  walls  are  hyper- 
trophied,  has  an  unusual  task  to  perform.  It  is  more  conunon,  how- 
ever, even  though  but  one  orifice  be  contracted,  for  the  hypertrophy  to 
extend  more  or  less  over  the  entire  heart  The  former  condition  is 
probably  the  more  difficult  of  explanation,  when  we  reflect  that  part 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  one  ventricle  pass  over  to  the  other. 
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Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^The  weight  of  the  normal  heart 
amounts  in  adult  males  to  about  ten  ounces,  in  females  to  about 
eight.  A  hypertrophied  heart  may  weigh  from  one  to  two  pounds. 
According  to  Bizat^  the  thickness  of  the  left  ventricular  wall  is  computed, 
in  the  male  at  five,  in  the  female  at  four  and  a  half  lines ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  right  ventricle  in  males  being  almost  two  lines,  in  females 
one  and  two-thirds  lines.  The  right  auricular  wall  is  one  line  in 
thickness,  the  left  one  and  a  half  lines.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  may  be  considered  to  commence  wheti  the  thickness  attains 
six  lines  in  the  male,  and  five  in  the  female.  The  right  ventricle  is 
hypertrophied  if  its  thickness  amount  to  three  lines  in  the  male,  or 
two  and  a  half  in  the  female.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  of  hypertro- 
phy, the  left  ventricular  wall  may  acquire  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half;  and  the  right  may  be  six  or  nine  lines  in  thickness, 
while  that  of  the  auricles  may  amount  to  two  lines,  or  in  the  left  au- 
ricle even  three  lines. 

This  increase  in  volume  sometimes  is  most  marked  in  the  fleshy  wall 
.proper,  sometimes  in  the  trabeculae  and  papillary  muscles.  The  former 
is  most  often  found  upon  the  left  ventricle,  the  latter  in  the  right 
ventricle.  Hypertrophy  may  be  total^  that  is  to  say,  extending  all 
over  the  heart,  or  partial^  that  is,  limited  to  certain  portions  of  it. 
We  distinguish  three  forms  of  hypertrophy,  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  hypertrophied  portion — where  the  capacity  is  normal,  simple 
hypertrophy ;  where  the  cavity  of  the  heart  is  enlarged,  excentric 
hypertrophy;  where  it  is  diminished,  concentric  hypertrophy.  In 
the  first  and  second  forms,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  increased ;  in  the 
third,  if  the  diminution  of  the  cavity  exceed  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
wall,  the  organ  actually  may  be  smaller  than  is  naturaL 

Simple  hypertrophy  is  not  common.  In  many  cases  in  which  the 
hypertrophied  heart  seems  to  have  its  normal-  capacity,  its  cavity  has 
been  dilated  during  life,  but  has  contracted  energetically  during  the 
agony  of  death,  so  as  to  cause  the  dilatation  to  disappear  in  the  ca- 
daver. This  form  is  confined  to  the  left  heart,  particularly  to  cases  in 
which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  complicates  Bright's  disease. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  is  the  most  common  form,  and  is  often  met 
with  extending  over  the  entire  heart,  and  should  the  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  attain  any  great  degree  of  magnitude,  it  may  occasion  the 
establishment  of  an  "  enormitas  cordis^  of  a  "  cor  taurinumJ*  In 
some  cases  excentric  hypertrophy  is  restricted  more  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart ;  in  others,  to  the  right.  In  the  former  case,  the  capacity  of 
the  right  ventricle  often  suffers,  as  the  septum,  the  muscles  of  which 
belong,  in  great  part,  to  the  left  ventricle,  is  made  to  project  into  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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Conoentric  hypertrophy  is  exceedingly  rare,  although  a  normal 
hearty  which  has  contracted  strongly  at  the  moment  of  death,  has  often 
heen  mistaken  by  inexperienced  persons  for  such  a  condition.  The 
veiy  existence  of  this  form  has  been  doubted  by  Cruveilhier.  Hoki- 
tanskt/  and  Bamberger  express  their  opinion  that,  although  rare,  it 
Bometimes  occurs. 

Hie  shape  of  a  heart  in  a  state  of  general  hypertrophy  is  that  of 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle.  If  the  hypertrophy  be  limited  to  the  left 
side,  the  organ  is  usually  longer,  and  has  a  more  conical  form.  The 
lower  end  of  the  right  side  does  not  extend  as  fjEir  downward  toward 
the  apex  as  it  otherwise  should.  In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
Tentride,  the  heart  grows  broader,  and  assumes  a  more  spherical  form. 
Hie  right  ventricle  lies  further  forward ;  the  left  is,  as  it  were,  pushed 
away  fiom  the  thoracic  wall.  The  apex  is  often  small,  consisting 
principally  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  heavier  the  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  deeper  does  it  lie. 
Tlie  diaphragm  is  pressed  downward,  and  the  heart  generally  inclines 
mare  to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  exces- 
mvCj  and  accompanied  by  dilatation,  the  base  always  keeps  sinking 
deeper,  and  the  organ  assumes  a  transverse  attitude,  the  base  toward 
the  ri^t,  the  apex  toward  the  left  When  the  right  ventricle  alone 
18  affected,  the  heart  projects  more  into  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 
If  the  left  alone  is  involved,  the  prominence  is  rather  into  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  depends,  probably,  upon  a 
multiplication  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  primitive  fasciculi  of  which  its 
walls  are  formed,  as  JFbereter  has  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  ^  thickening  "  in  them.* 

Hie  color  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  a  dark,  brownish  red. 
Tlie  oonsistence  is  often  considerably  increased,  so  that  the  walls  of  a 
hypertrophied  heart  do  not  collapse  when  cut  open,  as  they  otherwise 
should  da 

STicPToacB  AND  CoTJRSE. — ^It  is  difficult  to  fumish  a  picture  of  pure 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  since  this  affection,  as  wc  have  seen,  scarcely 
ever  exists  independently,  but  is  almost  always  an  accompaniment  of 
other  grave  diseases  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  great  vessels,  etc.  In  fact, 
these  compUcations  often  completely  neutralize  the  effect  which  the 
hypertrophy  would  have,  were  it  to  exist  alone.  A  great  number  of 
the  phenomena  set  down  as  symptoms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  certainly 
are  not  dependent  upon  that  cause ;  and  indeed  would  exist  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  were  it  not  for  the  coexistence  of  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  with  the  main  disease.    This  is  especially  true  of  cyanosis 

*  RotUamky  and  Batnberger  certainly  speak  of  an  increase  in  bulk  of  the  primitive 
mnsenlar  Imndle*. 
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and  dropsy.  Offcen  as  we  see  these  symptoms  in  sudi  cases,  they  are 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  complications,  and  never  to  the  disease 
itself,  if  the  hypertrophy  be  genuine ;  that  is,  if  it  depend  upon  multi- 
plication of  the  normal  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  BowUaiid  justly 
denounces  the  statements  of  authors,  according  to  whom  a  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart  gives  rise  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  He  says :  **  Can 
any  one,  according  to  sound  physiology,  suppose  that  a  true  and  sim- 
ple hypertrophy  of  the  heart  can  be  capable,  by  itself^  of  produdng 
phenomena  which  indicate  embarrassment  and  weakening  of  Ihe  func- 
tion of  the  heart  ? ''  In  spite  of  this  dear  and  vigorous  protest,  cyano- 
sis and  dropsy  are  still  set  down  among  the  symptoms  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles.  The  blood 
must  then  be  propelled  into  the  arteries  with  unwonted  energy  iipon 
every  stroke  of  the  systole,  and  if  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  ventri- 
cles be  at  the  same  time  dilated,  the  arteries  wUl  become  abnormally 
fulL  But  just  as,  during  the  systole,  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  com- 
pletely expels  its  contents,  so  during  diastole  the  efflux  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart  firom  the  veins  must  be  made  easier.  The  veins  become 
more  empty,  while  the  arteries  filL  Nor  can  the  capillaries  ever  un- 
dergo any  undue  distention,  for  the  outflow  firom  them  becomes  easy 
in  proportion  as  the  vis  a  tergo  is  increased.  The  effect,  then,  of  a 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is,  tluxt  the  arteries  become  fuMer^ 
the  veins  less  fuU^  and  thaJb  the  circulation  is  accelerated. 

If  the  left  side  alone  be  hj^rtrophied,  its  contents  must  be  more 
completely  expelled  than  if  its  walls  possessed  merely  their  normal 
thickness.  Hence  (and  all  the  more  so  if  dilatation  also  exist)  the 
aortic  system  becomes  over-filled,  while  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  system  must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  over-filling  of  the  aortic  system,  it  can  never  become  so 
great  as  to  cause  dropsy  or  cyanosis  by  overdistention  of  the  capil- 
laries and  veins.  This  is  prevented  by  the  depletion  which  takes  place 
in  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  vessels  of  the  lung, 
being  imperfectly  filled,  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  entrance  into 
them  of  blood  fix)m  the  right  ventricle,  which,  although  not  hyper- 
trophied, can  propel  its  blood  with  unusual  ease.  Thus  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava  subsides,  its  blood,  tmder  the  increased  pressure 
from  behind,  flowing  readily  into  the  empty  right  heart ;  and  the  right 
ventricle,  being  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  its  contents  readily  pass- 
ing out  into  the  meagrely-filled  vessels,  soon  is  propelling  quite  as 
much  blood  as  the  left  ventricle,  into  which  the  blood  runs,  under  a 
reduced  pressure,  and  which  discharges  its  contents  into  the  over-filled 
aorta  with  difficulty.     Hence  the  effect  of  hypertrophy,  especially  of 
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exoentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  is  to  produoe  an  abnormal 
{ohiess  and  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  aortic  circulation,  whidi 
does  not  extend  into  the  veins  (the  outflow  from  which,  indeed,  is 
BMslitated),  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  smaller  drcu- 
htiGn,  and  to  accelerate  the  current  in  both  systems.  The  latter  hct 
b  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  remember  that  both  ventricles  set  an  ab- 
normally large  amount  of  blood  in  motion  with  every  systole ;  the  left, 
because  it  is  hypertrophied,  the  right,  because  it  sends  its  blood  through 
scantfly-filled  vessels. 

Should  the  right  ventricle  alone  be  hypertrophied,  then,  conversely, 
ihe  volume  of  Uood  in  the  lesser  circuit  is  increased,  and  that  of  the 
greater  is  diminished.  But  here,  no  sooner  does  the  right  ventricle 
disdiaige  more  blood  than  the  left,  than  the  flow  fix)m  the  right  ven- 
tiide  into  the  over-distended  pulmonary  artery  becomes  embarrassed, 
while  the  flow  ftom  the  unhypertrophied  left  ventricle  into  the  scantily* 
diaiged  aorta  is  rendered  easier.  Upon  the  other  side  the  blood  pours 
into  the  left  heart  from  heavily-charged  veins,  and  into  the  right  ftom 
veins  which  are  imperfectly  filled,  so  that  here,  too,  both  ventricles 
sooo  begin  to  propel  an  equal  amount  of  blood,  without  which  the 
whole  of  the  blood  would  collect  in  the  pulmonary  system.  Hence, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  would  result'  in  augmentation  of 
the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  system,  reduction  of  that  of  the  aortic 
systeni,  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  with  easier  outflow  from  the 
pulmonary  veins  than  from  the  vena  cava. 

SVom  the  foregoing,  in  which  we  have  mainly  adopted  the  ludd 
tnalysis  of  Frey^  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  symptoms  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  occasions,  and  what  variations  must  arise,  according  as 
the  ttitiie  heart  is  involved,  or  portions  of  it.  We  are  treating  now, 
however,  of  tmcompUcated  hypertrophy,  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  coment  of  the  blood,  the  effects  of  which,  hypertrophy  would  tend 
to  counteract,  and  can  only  consider  the  subject  of  consecutive  hyper- 
trophy when  we  discuss  the  subject  of  valvular  diseases,  the  symptoms 
of  which  they  modify. 

Total  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  the  form  which  most 
frequently  arises  without  complication.  In  most  instances,  persons 
tfans  affected  feel  perfectly  well,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  malady  is  not  detected  imtil  the  physician  makes  a  phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest,  after  the  occurrence  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  cht  that  it  is  first  observed  post  mortem^  after  an  apoplexy  which 
has  cost  the  patient  his  life.  The  patient  has  had  no  occasion  to  con- 
tolt  the  doctor,  the  doctor  none  to  examine  the  chest.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  majority  of  cases,  which,  though  really  under  observation,  are  not 
understood.    Hie  pulse  of  such  patients  is  full  and  strong,  the  carotids 

20 
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pulsate  visibly ;  in  all  the  greater  arteries  we  hear,  during  the  systole 
of  the  ventride,  a  distinct  ring.  The  face  is  reddened,  the  eye  glitters, 
and  sometimes  is  remarkably  prominent.  The  functions  are  normaL 
Respiration,  as  long  as  the  heart  has  not  attained  an  excessive  develop- 
ment, is  not  materially  embarrassed  in  pure  hypertrophy.  However, 
when  a  ^  cor  bovinum ''  displaces  the  lungs  to  either  side,  and  de- 
presses the  diaphragm,  there  may  be  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  chest, 
of  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  and  often  a  considerable  degiee  of  shott- 
ness  of  breath.  In  many  instances,  the  patients  complain  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  particularly  when  excited,  although  these  are  not, 
by  any  means,  constant  signs.  We  must  often  wonder  that  the  im- 
pulse of  a  heart,  strong  efnough  to  jar  the  chest  like  the  blow  of  a 
hanmier,  should  cause  the  patient  so  little  inconvenienpe,  or  afford  ab- 
solutely no  subjective  symptoms  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  total  excentric  hypertrophy,  especially  if  any  par- 
ticular cause  excite  the  action  of  the  heart,  symptoms  of  active  hyper- 
asmia  and  fluxions  arise  in  those  organs  whose  vascular  walls,  possessing 
but  a  feeble  power  of  resistance,  are  liable  to  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood  into  them  whenever  pressure  of  the  whole  arterial  system  is 
augmented,  as  in  the  brain  and  the  bronchi.  In  consequence  of  the 
fluxion  to  the  brain,  S  the  patient  run,  make  use  of  heating  drink,  or 
undergo  any  physical  excitement,  headaches  arise,  or  spots  before  the 
eyes,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  formication,  eta,  and  fluxion  to 
the  bronchial  arteries  occasions  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
branes, wide-spread  sibilant  rhonchi,  great  dyspnoea,  attacks  of  asthma, 
which  often  soon  subside  after  the  patient  has  lost  a  little  blood,  or 
after  the  administration  of  a  cathartic,  which,  by  relieving  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  arteries,  feuulitates  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta.  These  attacks  must  not  be  attributed  to  hjrper- 
semia  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  symptoms,  es])ecially 
the  wide-spread  cooing  in  the  chest,  and  the  character  of  the  dyspnoea, 
which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  a  bronchial  asthma,  show  distinctly 
that  the  fluxion  has  taken  place  in  the  province  of  the  bronchial  arteries. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  cerebral  apoplexy  to  occur  in  a  case  of 
total  excentric  hypertrophy;  indeed,  we  shaU  see  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  ruptured  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  young  subjects,  hj^rtropby  of  the  heart,  either  total  or  left- 
sided,  was  the  assignable  cause.  The  frequence  of  apoplexies  of  the 
brain  is  in  part  due  to  the  fiEict  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  thinner 
than  those  of  other  organs,  and  hence  are  more  liable  to  rupture  when 
unduly  distended ;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  often  atheromatous, 
and  hence  give  way  easily.     That  there  is  a  genetic  connection  between 
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ttheroma  of  the  arteries  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  (which  RoJcUansJcy 
and  VircKow  also  admit)  can  hardly  be  longer  called  in  question,  after 
the  observations  of  DUtrich^  according  to  whom  the  pulmonary  artery, 
whidi  is  otherwise  rarely  the  seat  of  atheroma,  is  often  fomid  to  be 
atheromatous  where  there  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  or  second  attack  of  apoplexy, 
he  may  attain  a  toleraUy  advanced  age.  In  other  cases  the  hyper- 
tn^xhied  heart  degenerates,  when  the  mahldy  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect.  Venous  obstruction,  dropsy,  eta,  arise,  symptoms  which  we 
shall  discuss  more  in  detail  in  treating  of  degeneration  of  the  suh- 
stanoe  of  the  heart 

Hie  symptoms  of  total,  simple,  uncomplicated,  excentric  Hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  next  in  frequence  of  occur- 
rence, must,  of  course,  closely  resemble  those  of  total  hj^rtrophy. 
Here,  too,  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  the  arteries  are  extremely  full, 
and  there  is  no  engorgement  of  the  veins  or  capillaries,  the  blood  flow- 
ing into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  res- 
piration is  n^t  injuriously  affected  by  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the 
pnlmoiiaiy  system,  as  the  negative  influence  exerted  upon  oxygenation 
by  emptiness  of  the  vessels  is  fully  coimterbalanced  by  the  positive 
ODC  of  acceleration  of  the  circidation«  Here,  too,  we  seldom  hear  any 
complaint  from  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  fiill  and  strong,  the  com- 
{denoQ  healthy,  and  the  functions  normal.  Derangement  of  the  respi- 
ration 18  even  stiU  more  rare  in  this  form  of  disease  than  in  total  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  as,  in  these  cases,  the  heart  seldom  encroaches 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Palpitation  is  a  frequent,  but  by  no 
means  constant,  symptom.  The  malady  usually  terminates  in  apo- 
pieiy. 

Often  as  the  right  ventricle  takes  part  in  an  excentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  extremely  often  as  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
fide  of  the  heart  accompanies  derangements  in  the  pulmonary  drcula- 
tioD,  and  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  yet  simple  hypertrophy  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  right  ventricle,  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  ever  has  been  seen.  Any  description  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  which  we  might  make,  must  be  a  fictitious  one, 
not  based  upon  actual  observation.  At  all  events,  intense  dyspnoea 
and  oedema  of  the  lung,  which  have  been  set  down  among  its  symp- 
toms, are  as  little  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
as  are  cyanosis  and  dropsy  caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left ;  indeed, 
as  we  shaU  see,  hypertrophy  actually  diminishes  the  dyspnoea  which 
the  main  disease  has  occasioned,  just  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side, 
when  complicating  valvular  derangement,  long  averts  the  occurrence  of 
cyanosis  and  dropsy. 
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With  regard  to  concentric  hypertrophy,  iroia  the  great  rarity  of 
this  form  of  the  disease,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  doubted 
by  authors  of  merit,  we  have  no  available  clinical  data  whereon  to  base 
an  account  of  its  symptomatology.  If  the  capacity  of  a  conceftitrically 
hypertrophied  heart  be  considerably  reduced,  symptoms  essentially 
different  fix)m  those  hitherto  described  must  arise.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
crease of  muscular  development,  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into 
the  arteries  can  only  be  small ;  the  outflow  from  the  veins  into  the 
narrowed  heart  must  be  impeded,  so  that  cyanosis  and  dropsy  may 
ensue. 

JPhysiccU  Signs. — In  young  subjects  suffering  jfrom  excentrio  hy- 
pertrophy of  considerable  extent,  we  may  sometimes  observe  a  distinct 
prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  whidi  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  deformity  which  proceeds  firom  rachitis.  In  older  persons, 
whose  costal  cartilages  have  become. ossified,  this  symptom  is  not  met 
with  even  in  cases  of  ^  enormitas  cordis.^  Besides  this,  the  shock  of 
the  heart  is  observed  to  extend  widely  over  the  thorax,  and  is  visiMe 
at  unusual  places.  We  shall  consider  this  more  attentively  whfle 
speaking  of  palpation. 

Palpation, — ^In  the  majority  of  healthy  persons,  we  see  and  feel, 
during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  that  the  spot  in  the  thoracic  wall  cor- 
responding to  the  apex  of  the  heart  receives  a  concussion,  is  shaken, 
and  that  a  limited  space  between  the  two  adjacent  ribs  is  then  made  to 
bulge  forward.  This  phenomenon,  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  arises  from 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  is  depressed  and  pressed  against  the 
thoracic  wall  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  Although  the  views  of  the 
different  investigators  may  vary  as  to  the  cause  of  the  systolic  descent 
of  the  heart,  one  side  asserting  it  to  be  due  to  elongation,  and  stretch- 
ing of  the  great  vessels ;  another  that  it  depends  upon  the  recoil  whidi 
the  heart  makes  when  the  blood  is  forcibly  expelled  from  it,  somewhat 
like  that  of  an  exploding  gun ;  yet  all  agree  that  the  heart  descends 
during  the  systole.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  heart  does  not 
hang  free  in  the  chest,  but  lies  upon  the  diaphragm,  a  surface  which 
slopes  forward,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  heart,  when  pressed 
downward,  must  also  be  pushed  forward  against  the  wall  of  the  chest. 
If  the  apex  of  the  heart  then  strike  upon  an  intercostal  space,  it  is 
driven  into  it,  and  causes  it  to  bulge.  If^  however,  it  meet  a  rib,  <Mr  if 
the  intercostal  spaces  be  too  narrow  to  admit  the  apex  between  the 
adjoining  ribs,  then,  instead  of  the  impulse  of  the  apex,  a  feeble  cir- 
cumscribed shock  is  felt  upon  the  ribs  or  intercostal  spaces.  It  is  veiy 
plain,  that  the  beat  of  the  apex  will  be  most  often  visible  in  persons 
who  have  wide  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  point  of  whose  heart  in- 
clines more  outwardly ;  whereas  the  circumscribed  concussion  is  more 
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oommonlj  felt  in  individuals  with  narrow  spaces,  and  whose  apices 
pdnt  more  inwardly.  Even  in  the  healthy  subject,  if  the  heart  be 
stimulated  into  more  vigorous  action,  a  feeble  jar  may  be  noticed,  not 
only  over  the  apex,  but  throughout  aU  that  part  of  the  chest  which 
oomes  into  contact  with  the  heart  So,  too,  when  the  heart  is  excited, 
other  ocnditions  being  normal,  a  shock  may  be  observed  in  the  epigas- 
txnmi,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  ptd- 
ioUo  qngcutriccL  This  epigastric  pulsation  is  produced  by  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  driven  downward  a  little  by  every  systolic 
movement. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  various  deviations  from  this  normal 
oodiac  impulse  are  met  with.  Very  great  intensity  of  impulse  is 
almoat  peculiar  to  hypertrophy,  while  a  less  violent  pulsation  may 
arise  from  mere  excited  action  of  a  heart  of  normal  size.  Skoda 
reoognizes  two  degrees  of  abnormal  intensity  in  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
one  in  whidi  the  head  of  the  auscultator,  when  laid  upon  the  chest  of 
the  patient,  perceives  a  strong,  jarring  sensation,  but  in  which  the 
thoracic  waU  and  the  head  of  the  listener  are  not  lifted  by  the  shock ; 
the  other,  in  whidi  the  thoracic  wall  is  distinctly  elevated  during  the 
systole,  and  sinks  again  with  the  diastole.  Here,  too,  if  this  lifting  of 
the  thoracic  wall  take  place  rapidly,  a  shock  is  imparted  to  the  head. 
It  18  this  second  degree,  this  distinctly  heaving  heart-shock,  which  is 
pathognomonic  of  hypertrophy,  and  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
^Baease.  (This  heaving  cardiac  impulse,  however,  must  extend  over  a 
luge  area  of  the  thoracic  wall,  to  warrant  a  certain  diagnosis  of  hyper- 
trophy ;  as  the  apex  of  a  normal  heart,  when  it  beats  upon  an  inter- 
oostal  i^)aoe,  will  produce  distinct  elevation  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
wiU  lift  the  finger  when  laid  upon  it.)  The  jarring  impulse,  if  a  con- 
stant and  not  merely  a  transitory  symptom,  is  also  decidedly  indicative 
of  hypertrophy.  As  a  rule,  the  beat  of  a  healthy  heart  is  only  felt 
over  a  spot  covering  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces,  while  the  shock 
cuued  by  the  oigan  when  hypertrophied  is  often  perceptible  over  a 
region  including  several  of  these  spaces.  In  total  excentric  hypertro- 
phy it  is  difiused  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  the  heaving  pulsation  is  most  distinct  at  the  apex, 
and  thence  spreads  somewhat  longitudinally,  less  so  in  the  transverse 
diiectioQ  of  the  oigan. 

In  excentric  hjpertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  thoracic 
wall  between  the  apex  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  stemimi,  or  even  the 
istemum  itself^  is  shaken.  All  these  variations  are  attributable  to  dis- 
placement of  the  lung,  and  to  the  more  perfect  contact  thus  existing 
between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  Observation  of  the 
beat  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  moreover,  reveals  a  displacement  of  its 
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apex.  Under  normal  conditions  the  apex  almost  alwajrs  beats  at  the 
fifth  intercostal  space,  and  it  is  only  when  the  spaces  are  veij  wide,  or 
when  the  abdomen  is  distended,  that  the  apex  beats  at  the  fourth 
space,  ai^d  when  the  spaces  are  narrow,  at  the  sixth  space.  According 
to  SeitZy  it  is  more  often  felt  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  fifth  space  in 
children.  The  point  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  whidi  the  apex  is 
usually  felt,  is  firom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  nipple,  at  the 
parasternal  line  (that  is,  a  vertical  line  running  midway  between  the 
nipple  and  the  left  border  of  the  sternum).  Sometimes  the  beat  is  a 
little  without  this  Une,  more  rarely  somewhat  within  it.  If  the  heart 
be  considerably  enlarged,  the  impulse  is  not  exclusively  visible  at  the 
apex,  as  the  chest  suffers  a  jar  from  contact  with  other  portions  of  the 
oigan.  Hence,  we  must  know  how  to  find  the  apex.  The  rule  is,  to 
assume  that  the  lowest  and  most  external  point  at  whidi  the  inipulse 
is  distinctly  felt  corresponds  to  the  apex.  In  all  forms  of  excentric  hy- 
pertrophy— ^the  total  form,  as  well  as  that  of  either  side— the  apex  may 
be  displaced  to  the  left,  and  in  total  or  left-sided  hj^rtrophy  it  may 
likewise  move  £Eu*ther  downward,  and  be  found  in  the  sixth  or  even  the 
seventh  intercostal  space.  This  very  seldom  happens  when  the  right 
side  is  affected,  and  only  when  the  right  ventricle  projects  beyond  the 
apex.  With  a  little  care  and  practice  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
sensation  arising  fix>m  pressure  of  the  heart  against  the  thoracic  wall 
(which  is  the  sole  guide  for  estimating  the  extension  of  the  cardiac 
impulse)  fix)m  that  caused  by  participation  of  the  surrounding  region  in 
the  shock. 

Percussion. — The  normal  region  of  dulness  over  the  heart  forms  a 
triangle  which  is  bounded  inwardly  by  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,, 
from  the  fourth  rib  downward ;  externally  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  sternal  edge  of  the  fourth  rib  to  the  point  at  which  the  apex 
beats.  Below,  the  dulness  is  usually  merged  in  that  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  latter  extends  less  to  the 
left  than  usual  that  the  cardiac  dulness  is  bounded  on  the  lower  side 
by  the  sixth  rib  or  seventh  intercostal  space. 

This  normal  dulness  of  the  cardiac  region  becomes  greater  in  excen- 
tric hjrpertrophy  of  the  heart  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  it 
becomes  longer,  in  that  of  the  right  broader,  and  in  total  hypertrophy 
it  is  increased  both  in  the  vertical  and  transverse  directions,  i  e.,  is  both 
longer  and  broader.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  wherein  the 
cardiac  dulness  extends  downward  rather  than  upward,  observation 
of  the  situation  of  the  heart-stroke  is  of  more  moment,  in  diagnosis, 
than  percussion,  which  here  often  fails. 

Besides  the  cardiac  dulness,  that  is,  the  dulness  upon  percussion 
arising  firom  contact  of  the  compact  heart  with  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
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many  auUiorities  also  describe  a  region  of  flatness,  which  is  found 
where  a  thin  layer  of  lung  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  indeed  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  them,  as  to  whidi  of 
these  peroussion-signs  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  cardiac  dulness,  and 
whidi  that  of  cardiac  flatness.  Such  niceties  and  disputes  over  names 
are  of  no  practical  use.  They  neither  benefit  the  patient  nor  prdmote 
the  progress  of  scienoe. 

AuaculkUian. — ^We  follow  Bambergen^s  account  of  the  normal 
Boands  of  the  heart  According  to  him,  the  first  sound,  that  which  is 
heard  simultaneously  with  the  heart-stroke,  and  which  corresponds  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  is  produced  both  in  the  ventricles  and  in 
the  arteries :  in  the  ventricles,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  into  which 
the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  thrown,  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
teoaiofi  by  the  blood  as  it  is  forcibly  expelled ;  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta,  by  the  sound  created  by  the  distention  and  stretching  of  the 
walla  of  those  vessels  by  the  passage  of  the  blood-wave.  We  are 
fixced  to  the  latter  supposition,  by  the  circumstance  that  we  can  hear 
a  systolic  sound  in  all  the  larger  arteries,  even  at  a  distance  from  the 
heart,  which  could  not  possibly  be  propagated  fix)m  the  ventricles, 
idienever  the  vessels  are  much  distended.  The  second  heart-sound, 
which  is  heard  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  previous  one  by  a  short  pause,  and  firom  the  sound 
¥di]di  follows  by  a  more  extended  interval,  is  produced  in  the  arteries 
akme.  Although  it  is  audible  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  con- 
ducted thither,  as  no  sound  can  well  arise  in  the  heart  itself  during  its 
diastole.  Its  source  is  in  the  arteries,  where  it  is  created  by  the  flap- 
ping of  the  semilunar  valves,  which  are  put  on  the  stretdi  by  the 
diastole,  and  receive  a  shock  from  the  blood  which  is  driven  against 
them.  The  heart-sounds  are  never  altered  nor  converted  into  mur- 
nnirs  by  simple  hypertrophy.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  heart  is 
hypertrophied,  the  sounds  are  more  distinct  and  louder,  the  mitral  and 
tricosjMd  valves  being  exposed  to  heavier  concussion  and  thrown  into 
stronger  vibration,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  being  fuller,  and 
hence  vibrating  more  actively,  owing  to  the  additional  flow  of  blood 
^duch  they  receive,  and  to  the  greater  shock  falling  upon  the  semilunar 
valves  from  increase  of  the  arterial  contents.  When  there  is  mudi 
hjrpertiophy,  a  peculiar  metallic  sound  is  audible  (cliquetis  m^tallique) 
during  BjTStole,  which  appears  to  come  from  vibration  of  the  thorax. 

DiAOKOBis. — ^Not  only  are  the  subjective  signs  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  their  concomitant  derangements  of  the  circulation,  liable 
to  be  overlooked,  but  even  the  physical  signs  may  fail  to  reveal  the 
eziatenoe  of  the  malady.  When  the  left  lung  is  emphysematous,  and 
intervenes  between  an  enlarged  heart  and  the  thoracic  wall,  there  is 
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often  no  abnormal  increase  of  the  caxdiac  impulse,  which,  indeed,  may 
actually  become  diminished  in  strength,  or  even  be  quite  imperoeptible. 
In  similar  manner,  the  cardiac  dulness  may  be  reduced  in  area,  rather 
than  increased,  and  even  the  heart-sounds  themselves,  when  mu£9ed 
by  an  emphysematous  lung,  may  fiedl  feebly  upon  the  ear. 

The  following  are  the  diagnostic  points  deduced  by  groujung  the 
subjective  and  objective  signs  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle :  Visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  loud  systolic  sound  in  the 
laiger  arteries,  and  a  fiiU  pulse,  visible  even  in  the  smaller  arteries;  an 
abnormally  strong  heart-stroke,  extending  over  the  length  of  the  heart ; 
a  depression  of  the  apex,  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  intensifica- 
tion of  the  heart-sounds  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  aorta,  and  sonie- 
times  a  metallic  click. 

Excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart  declares  itself  by  the 
following  objective  signs :  Augmented  heart-stroke,  which  often  ex- 
tends along  the  stemimi  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  dislocation  of 
the  apex,  which  extends  outward,  but  hardly  ever  downward ;  exten- 
sion in  width  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  intensification  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  heart-sounds  is  most  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
arteries,  and  particularly  in  the  second  sound,  so  that  a  stronger  second 
sound  firom  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  easily  recognizable,  even  in 
extreme  emphysema,  is  a  most  important  token  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  sum  of  the  objective  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  either  side 
of  the  heart  furnishes  the  phjrsical  signs  of  total  hypertrophy.  The 
arteries  and  the  pulse  make  the  same  manifestations  as  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  side ;  the  heartrstroke  is  considerably  stronger,  extending 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the  apex  is  situated  low  down, 
and  iar  to  the  left ;  the  cardiac  dulness  is  extended  in  all  directions,  and 
all  the  heart-sounds  are  louder. 

As  it  is  of  importance,  in  diagnosticating  the  several  forms  of  this 
disease,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  sounds  which  are  audible  at  the 
origins  of  the  arteries  and  iCuriculo-veirtricular  orifices,  we  must  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  points  in  the  thorax  which  correspond  to 
the  arterial  and  venous  openings,  or  at  which,  at  all  events,  each  sound 
may  be  most  distinctly  heard  and  isolated  firom  the  others.  The  rule 
here  is  to  seek  for  the  aortic  sounds  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum, 
at  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  This  sound,  it  is  true,  is 
usually  more  audible  upon  the  left  of  the  sternum  than  upon  the  right, 
but  at  the  left  side,  where  the  pulmonary  artery  lies  directly  over  the 
aorta,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  sound  proceeds  from 
the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.     For  the  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
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we  listen  at  the  middle  of  the  third  costal  cartilage ;  for  that  of  the 
tiknspid,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth 
interooetal  space. 

Hie  mitral  sounds  are  less  distinctly  audible  at  the  spot  in  the 
thorax  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  mitral  valve,  but  can  be 
heard  and  isolated  better  at  the  region  of  the  apex,  whidi  lies  about 
in  the  third  intercostal  space,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mitral  valve  is 
aqMurated  £rom  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  right  side  of  the 
hearty  and  £rom  the  lateral  wall  by  the  lung.  These  media  are  poorly 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  sounds  of  the  mitral  to  the  ear,  or 
far  their  isolation  £rom  the  sounds  arising  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apex,  which  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle  alone, 
and  whidi  lies  immediately  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  is 
well  calculated  to  isolate  the  tones  of  the  mitral,  and  to  conduct  them 
to  the  ear. 

The  sounds  and  miurmurs  which  arise  in  the  various  orifices  of  the 
heart  are  often  heard,  with  greater  distinctness,  at  other  points  than 
those  just  mentioned.  This  is  sometimes  owing  to  an  elevated  or  de- 
pressed attitude  of  the  diaphragm,  or  to  displacement  of  the  medias- 
tinmn,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  variation  can  be 
assigned.  la  order  not  to  be  led  into  error  of  diagnosis  by  such 
irr^olarities  in  determimng  the  source  of  a  murmur,  we  must  not 
attach  too  much  diagnostic  importance  to  the  situation  of  the  point 
where  the  sound  is  most  plainly  audible,  but  should  rather  rely  upon 
the  concomitant  signs  of  enlargement  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the 
heart 

To  save  repetition,  we  shall  defer  the  discussion  of  the  differential 
dJagrnoBJa  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  of  pericardial 
exadatJoOy  eta,  until  we  shall  have  learned  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
diseases. 

Pbognosis. — Of  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  hj^rtrophy  admits  of 
Ae  best  prognosis,  if  we  accept  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  term 
wUdi  we  have  assigned  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in  which  we  shall 
find  hypertrophy  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy  actually  mitigates  the  danger  of  the  chief 


Patients  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  live  to  a  great 
age.  If  they  die  early,  death  is  generally  due  to  haemorrhagic  effu- 
aioiis  into  the  brain  or  lungs,  for  the  prevention  of  which  occurrences 
a  careful  treatment  and  a  judicious  regimen  do  not  seem  to  be  with- 
out efficacy.  The  prognosis,  however,  is  often  rendered  more  grave 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  consecutive  degeneration  of  the  substance  of 
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the  heart    With  the  transitiQn  from  genuine  to  spurious  hypertrophy, 
the  picture  changes,  and  many  dangers  arise. 

TRBATMENT.-i-It  is  Certainly  out  of  our  power  to  cure  a  hypertro- 
phied  heart  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  although  we  do  not  deny  that 
such  a  heart  may  undergo  atrophy  quite  as  well  as  a  normal  one. 
Much,  however,  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  and  m  moderating  the  dangers  to  whidi  it  gives 
rise.  We  are  not  now  referring,  of  course,  to  the  cases  in  which  hyper- 
trophy is  a  complication  of  another  malady  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  but 
to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  exists  in  a  certain  degree  indepen- 
dently, such  as  we  see  in  drunkards,  gluttons,  eta  Here  the  disease 
generally  remains  unrecognized,  until  the  enlargement  of  the  heart 
begins  to  encroach  upon  the  lungs,  or  until  dizziness,  muscce  volitantes, 
or  other  symptoms  of  fluxion  to  the  brain,  arise,  or,  what  is  still  more 
common,  until  an  apoplectic  attack  calls  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
organ.  If  we  now  give  our  orders  with  decision,  we  may  reckon  upon 
punctual  obedience  upon  the  part  of  the  patient,  who  previously  would 
scarcely  have  paid  them  any  attention,  but  to  whom  the  inconvenr 
iences  just  alluded  to  become  a  source  of  the  greatest  solicitude.  Patho- 
geny makes  the  treatment  dear.  Such  patients  must  beware  of  im- 
moderate eating  and  drinking,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plethora  whidi, 
although  but  transient,  always  follows  upon  a  free  use  of  food  or  drink. 
How  often  does  the  long^threatening  apoplexy  set  in  in  the  midst  of 
the  plethora  which  has  developed  after  a  long  and  hearty  meal  I  Here 
too,  we  must  insist  upon  the  rule  of  issuing  the  most  precise  orders, 
and  of  exactly  regulating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  meals  of 
which  the  patient  is  to  partake  in  future.  In  this  connection  I  may 
mention  an  act  of  folly  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  by  tavern- 
keepers  and  itinerant  wine-dealers.  The  latter  often  suppose  that,  by 
a  free  use  of  water,  they  can  counteract  the  pemidous  influences  to 
which  they  expose  themselves,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  pleth- 
ora arising  after  a  frill  meal  would  only  be  increased  by  an  immod- 
erate addition  of  liquid.  Besides  this,  however,  the  patient  must 
avoid  all  the  causes  which,  independently  of  plethora,  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  further  distend  the  already  overcharged  . 
arteries.  Under  this  head  come  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  mental 
exdtement,  and  immoderate  bodily  exertion.  Hot  water  must  be  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  use  of  the  Karls- 
bad Sprudel  should  make  victims  every  year  who  die  of  apoplexy. 

Besides  these  dietetic  measures,  we  should  see  that  there  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  current  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  thus  remove 
pressure  from  the  endangered  vessels  of  the  brain  and  bronchi.  Be- 
sides forbidding  all  food  that. can  cause  flatulence,  take  care  that  the 
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bowels  be  regularlj  moved,  thus  relieving  the  aorta  and  its  branches 
fiom  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  practice  of  repeated 
and  systematic  blood-letting  in  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
which  originated  with  VakcUva  and  ACbertini^  is  still  adhered  to  by 
the  Frendi,  but  with  us  is  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse.  Vene- 
sectioQ  diminishes  the  volume  of  blood  for  a  short  time  only,  and  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  erythism  of  the  heart,  and  seems  to  favor 
degenention  of  the  substance  of  the  organ.  We  do  not  mean  that 
ihere  never  is  any  indication  for  bleeding,  as  in  case  of  a  threatened 
i^Mfdexy  proceeding  from  hypertrophy,  of  the  heart.  The  application 
of  a  seton  in  the  r^on  of  the  heart  is  more  customary  with  us,  as 
aooo  as  a  hypertrophy  or  in  fact  any  trouble  whatever  about  the  heart, 
becomes  apparent.  This  procedure  must  also  be  pronounced  useless, 
and  even  dangerous,  although  commanded  by  classical  authority. 
Iodine  and  mercury  are  of  course  both  inadmissible  and  useless.  The 
patients  often  do  well  under  the  use  of  the  "  whey-cure.*'  The  grape- 
core  also  has  a  good  effect,  but  not  unless  we  restrict  the  supply  of 
other  lands  of  food.  If  we  permit  the  patients  to  take  their  ordinary 
meals,  and  then  daily  to  eat  three  or  four  pounds  of  grapes  besides, 
dangers  may  easily  arise,  particularly  that  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  apoplexy.  I  once  saw  a  fresh  attack  of  apoplexy  occur  in  a  per- 
800,  who,  after  having  been  for  four  weeks  at  Marienbad,  where  he 
had  done  very  well,  was  then  daily  eating  four  pounds  of  grapes  at 
Vevay,  as  an  ^  after-treatment,"  without,  however,  making  any  reduo- 
tioQ  in  the  amount  of  his  other  food. 

Digitalis  in  pure  uncomplicated  hypertrophy  is  unsuitable.  As  has 
been  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Heichy  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  this  medicine  upon  dogs  stand  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
the  coodusions  drawn  from  experience  at  the  bedside.  (On  the  em- 
ployment of  digitalis  in  disease  of  the  heart  Inaugural  address  under 
Prnident  Prot  Niemeyer,  Tubingen,  1864.)  The  action  of  digitalis, 
under  the  use  of  which,  in  innimierable  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
cyanosis,  dropsy,  hepatic  engorgement,  and  siippression  of  urine  have 
been  made  to  subside,  is  not  to  lower  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the 
arteries,  but  rather  to  increase  it.  Its  use  is  indicated  in  diseases  in 
wbidi  the  acticm  of  the  heart  is  weakened,  but  never  in  cases  where  it 
is  augmented.  The  application  of  cold,  in  the  form  of  a  tin  flask  filled 
with  ioe>water,  and  worn  upon  the  regicm  of  the  hearty  is  of  great 
benefit  to  many  patients. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DILATATION     OF    THE     HEART. 

In  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heurt,  the  cavities  of  the  ofgan 
become  enlarged,  but,  as  its  walls  at  the  same  time  are  thickened  by 
development  of  their  muscular  substance,  the  heart  does  hot  suffer  any 
impairment  of  its  functional  power,  which,  indeed,  is  augmented.  Al- 
though excentric  hypertrophy  has  been  called  ^^  active  dilatation  ^  by 
the  pathological  anatomists,  yet,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  dilatation  of  the  heart  According  to  the  gen- 
eral usage  both  of  physicians  and  laity,  the  term  dilatation  is  exdu- 
sively  applied  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  heart,  in  which  its  cavities 
are  enlarged,  but  in  which  there  is  no  corresponding  growth  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  its  walls,  so  that  the  contractile  power  of  the 
organ  is  diminished.  This  condition  corresponds  to  the  ^  passive  dilata- 
tion "  of  the  pathological  anatomists. 

There  are  three  recognizable  forms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  although 
the  transition  of  the  first  variety  into  the  second  is  not  abruptly  defined: 

1.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  the  wall  of  the  heart  retaining  its  normal 
thickness,  and  being  merely  comparatively  too  thin. 

2.  The  cavity  is  dilated  and  the  cardiac  wall  is  positively  thinner 
than  is  normal 

3.  The  cavity  is  dilated,  while  the  heart-wall  is  thickened;  not, 
however,  by  augmentation  of  its  muscular  substance,  but  through  a 
spurious  hypertrophy. 

EhiOLOOY. — ^The  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  are — 
1.  When  the  organ  is  subjected  to  an  unnaturally  severe  internal 
pressure  during  its  diastole,  causing  its  wall  to  yield  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  fact,  that  contractions  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  the  circulation,  cause  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  organ  ficom 
which  the  efflux  of  blood  is  impeded,  might  give  rise  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  an  abnormal  resistance,  encountered  by  the  heart 
during  its  systolic  movement,  may  result  in  dilatation.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that,  the  moment  that  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  be- 
comes incapable  of  overcoming  the  resistance  opposed  by  its  oont^its, 
and  it  yields  to  internal  pressure,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will 
stop.  The  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  dilatation  is  produced, 
when  one  of  the  cardiac  orifices  has  become  contracted,  is  as  follows : 
The  first  consequence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is,  that  the 
affected  cavity  is  incompletely  emptied  of  its  blood.  The  gush  of 
blood  which  enters  the  heart  up>on  diastole,  instead  of  finding  the  cav- 
ity empty,  finds  it  almost  as  full  at  the  beginning  of  the  diastolic  move- 
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ment  as  it  should  be  when  that  movement  is  complete.     Blood 
oontiDues  to  enter  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  afferent  vessels  upon 
their  contents  exceeds  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the 
cardiac  cavitj.    Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  an  obstacle  to  exist  at  the 
root  of  the  pubnonaiy  arteiy,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  an  obstruction  in 
the  cmrent  of  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs.     Such  obstacle  can- 
not prevent  a  systolic  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  although  no 
doubt  it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ventricle  from  expel- 
ling the  whole  of  its  contents.     Now,  as  long  as  the  pressure  upon  the 
Uood  within  the  vena  cava  is  greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  the 
thin  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  ventricle  will  be  distended  by 
abnormal  influx  of  blood.     Moreover  the  diastolic  relaxation  is  ter- 
by  a  contraction  of  the  right  auricle,  whose  contents  are  forci- 
YAj  propelled  into  the  right  ventricle.    As  the  blood  enters  the  heart 
by  the  veins,  and  enters  it  under  quite  a  moderate  pressure,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  thickness  of  whose  w^alls 
Is  only  one  and  two  Unes,  respectively,  should  be  much  more  liable 
to  dilatation  than  the  left  ventricle,  whose  ventricular  wall  has  a  thick- 
ness of  five  lines ;  and,  in  £Eict,  we  find  that  the  auricles  are  the  most 
firequent  seat  of  dilatation ;  next  to  these,  the  right  ventricle,  while  di- 
latation of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

A  considerable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  arises  in 
esses  of  defidence  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  a  smaller  degree  in  de- 
fidence  of  the  mitral ;  and  this  circumstance,  which  is  taught  in  every 
text4)ook  on  pathological  anatomy,  also  argues  in  favor  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  deductions.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  aortic  valves  are 
insoflBcient,  and  that  blood  regurgitates  fix>m  the  aorta  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle during  its  period  of  diastole,  the  pressure  which  the  blood  exerts 
upoa  the  relaxed  cardiac  wall  is  then  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
o^»ble  of  overcoming  the  resisting  power  of  the  latter.  Bamberger 
baa  made  a  carefiil  examination  of  fifty  hearts  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  aorta,  with  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  dilatation  and  hjrpertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions, 
whidi  fully  agree  with  our  views  as  to  the  pathogeny  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart  He  found  that,  in  simple  contraction  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  there  is  no  dilatation,  or  else  only  a  very  slight  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Although  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  very  great  in 
these  cases,  there  is  no  increase  of  that  internal  pk^ssure,  during  dias- 
tole, by  which  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is  caused.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves,  there  is  always  a  con- 
siderable dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  predominates  over  the 
coexisting  hypertrophy.  There  is  often  room  enough  in  the  dilated 
mentride  to  contain  a  ftill-sized  fist.     In   such  cases,  as  we  have 
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shown,  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  subjected  to  an  extreme  pres* 
sure.  Bamberger  found  that  the  greatest  degree  of  dilatation  of  tihe 
left  ventricle  arose  when  the  aortic  valves  were  the  seat  of  simultane- 
ous contraction  and  insufficience,  as  then  such  a  condition  would  natu- 
rally be  the  most  favorable  one  for  the  occurrence  of  dilatation ;  since 
the  stenosis  prevents  a  complete  emptying  of  the  ventricle  during 
systole,  while,  owing  to  the  insuffidence,  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the 
ventricle  during  the  diastole,  with  all  the  force  which  the  pressure  of 
the  aorta  can  impart 

The  occurrence  of  a  slighter  degree  of  dilatation  in  insuffidence  of 
the  mitral  is  likewise  easy  to  account  for.  When  the  mitral  valve  is 
not  effectually  dosed,  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  regurgitates 
from  the  ventride  during  the  systolic  movement,  so  that  the  auride  and 
pulmonary  veins  become  overloaded  and  their  walls  tightly  stretdied. 
Blood  consequently  pours  into  the  leffc  ventricle  with  unnatural 
force  during  diastole.  Perhaps  the  hjrpertrophy  of  the  left  auiide 
and  the  increased  energy  of  its  contractile  power  also  aid  in  causing 
the  left  ventride  to  yield  to  the  abnormal  pressure,  when  the  nutxal 
valve  is  insuffident. 

In  stricture  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  also,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  engoigement  of  the  left  auride,  and  t)ulmonaiy 
vein,  and  the  amide  itself  becomes  hypertrophied,  but  the  augmentar 
tion  of  propulsive  power  is  neutralized  by  the  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  the  blood.  This  is  plainly  the  reason  why  the  left  ventride 
is  dilated  when  the  mitral  valve  is  insuffident,  but  does  not  dilate 
where  the  valve  is  only  contracted. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  arising  solely  from  an  increase  of  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  cardiac  cavities,  as  a  rule,  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  excentric  hypertrophy,  the  continuous  and  abnormally  active 
contractions  of  the  organ  giving  rise  to  a  multiplication  of  its  muscu- 
lar fibres.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  valvular  disease,  we  shall  ex- 
plain more  in  detail  that  it  is  by  this  transition  from  dilatation  into 
excentric  hypertrophy  that  the  effect  of  obstruction  to  the  circulaticai, 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  valves,  is  counteracted. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  tone  of  the 
cardiac  wall,  owing  to  disease  of  its  substance,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  wall  gives  way  even  before  the  normal  internal  pressure  exerted 
upon  it  during  diastole.  Even  the  simple  serous  infiltration  to  which 
the  heart  is  subject  in  the  various  forms  of  inflammation  which  affect 
it,  especially  in  pericarditis,  diminishes  the  resisting  power  of  the  or- 
gan and  causes  it  to  dilate.  Sometimes  its  muscles  seem  to  imdeigo 
an  atrophy,  like  that  suffered  by  the  musdes  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
after  severe  and  protracted  illness,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
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mrall  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  but  the  cause  which  most 
^^equently  deprives  the  cardiac  parietes  of  their  tenacity  is  degenera- 
tioo  of  its  tissues  and  in  particular  fatty  degeneration. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  collateral  oedema  which  remains  after 
tlie  abatement  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  heart,  the  musdes 
of  the  Ofgan  may  regain  their  power  of  resistance,  and  the  dilatation 
ly  be  repaired.  In  other  instances  hypertrophy  follows  upon  dilata- 
The  dilatation  arising  from  typhus,  or  protracted  chlorosis,  usual- 
ly disappears  when  the  attenuated  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  with 
"tiie  rest  of  the  muscles,  recover  their  proper  condition.  On  the  con- 
txaij,  the  dilatation  proceeding  from  degeneration  of  the  substance  of 
tiie  hearty  is  incapable  of  repair,  and,  indeed,  always  grows  worse  as  it 
£;iaw8  older. 

3.  Dilatation  may  proceed  from  the  degeneration  of  the  substance 
cf  an  ezoentrically  hjrpertrophied  heart  This  transition  from  hyper- 
trophy to  dilatation  occurs  quite  as  often  as  does  the  transformation 
above  alluded  to  from  dilatation  to  hypertrophy ;  and,  indeed,  it  often 
liapjpens  that  both  metamorphoses  take  place  in  the  same  patient  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  can  be  shown  that  a  valvular 
denngement  first  gives  rise  to  dilatation ;  and  that  this  is  subsequent- 
ly oonverted  into  a  hypertrophy,  which  compensates  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  valve ;  and  that  at  last  the  substance  of  the  heart  undergoes 
degeneration,  and  the  hypertrophy  is  again  replaced  by  dilatation, 
whereupon  the  compensatory  action  ceases.  The  latter  dangerous 
tranaformation  often  does  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  valvular 
disease  has  been  established.  So,  too,  in  emphysema;  years  may 
elapse  ere  the  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  com- 
pensates for  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  changes  into 
dilatation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  patient  Nevertheless,  it 
would  seem  that  a  certain  period  of  continued  overaction  of  the  heart 
nffioes  to  determine  the  conversion  of  a  true  hjrpertrophy  into  a  spuri- 
ous one,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  obser\'^ed  to  occur  in  other 
overworked  musdes.  Degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  cardiac  mus- 
des is  much  accelerated  if  the  patient^s  nutritive  condition  be  allowed 
to  detericMrate.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  aged  and 
deaei»t  people  is  an  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
caused  by  endarteritis  deformans,  which,  when  of  long  standing,  grad- 
uaUy  dumges  into  dilatation  by  degeneration  of  its  muscular  sub- 
stance. These  are  the  cases  to  which  people  allude  when  they  speak 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart  as  being  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  maladies  of  that  organ,  and  which  is  the  most  terrible 
bi^gbear  of  piany  old  people. 

AarATOMiCAL  Appeabaxces. — Care  must  always  be  taken  not  to 
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mistake  a  heart  distended  by  blood  and  relaxed  from  putrefsustion  for 
a  dilated  heart  Advanced  decomposition  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  ex- 
treme softness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  its  saturation  with 
the  coloring  mattd*  of  the  blood,  are  the  distinctive  marks  in  such 
cases.  When  the  dilatation  involves  the  entire  organ,  its  form  is 
changed  in  the  manner  described  in  speaking  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  As,  however,  in  most  cases  the  dilatation  is  partial,  and  £Etr  more 
frequently  involves  the  right  side  of  the  heart  than  the  left,  a  dilated 
heart  usually  appears  wider  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
length.  When  the  wall  of  the  /dilated  organ  seems  thinned,  the  de- 
gree of  thinning  must  be  accurately  determined  by  measurement,  as 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  error.  Greneral  statements,  such  as 
^^  moderate  thinning  "  or  ^  moderate  thickening  "  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  are  of  no  value  whatever.  When  the  wall  of  the  left  ventride 
is  thinned,  it  collapses  when  cut  open.  This  does  not  occur  when  die 
organ  is  in  normal  condition.  In  cases  of  great  dilatation  of  the  auri- 
cles, the  muscular  fasciculi  may  be  so  widely  separated  that  the  walla, 
in  places,  have  a  membranous  appearance.  When  the  ventrioies  aie 
much  dilated,  with  wasting  of  the  muscular  substance,  we  somethnes 
find  some  of  the  trabecule  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fleshleas  ten- 
dinoua  cords. 

When  the  wall  of  a  dilated  ventricle  is  thickened,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  recognize  that  the  hypertrophy  is  of  the  spurious  kind, 
merely  from  the  color  and  resistance  of  its  substance.*  In  other  in- 
stances, the  tissues  of  the  heart  appear  normal  upon  cursory  examinar 
tion ;  but  the  general  dropsy,  and  other  signs  of  engoigement,  whidi 
are  not  ascribable  to  valvular  disease,  or  to  other  obstacle  to  the  circo- 
lation,  give  proof  of  the  abnormal  state  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  its  degeneration.  At 
other  times  the  microscope  exhibits  a  much  slighter  degree  of  degen- 
eration of  the  substance  of  the  cardiac  wall  than  the  intensity  of  the 
venous  engorgement  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  As  this  latter  condi- 
tion, when  unaccompanied  by  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  a  most  positive  sign  of  lack  of  frmctional  power  in  the  heart,  I 
feel  warranted  in  making  the  following  assertion,  based  upon  a  laige 
number  of  accurate  observations :  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  to  recognize  all  the  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibrillar, 
which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  orifices  of  the  heart  also  take  part  in  the 
dilatation,  the  valves  still  remain  capable  of  closing  perfectiy,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  enlargement,  which  keeps  pace  with  their  thinning, 
and  owing  to  elongation  of  the  chordae  tendinese. 

Symptoms  akd  Coubse. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  renders  its  ac- 
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tioo  more  laborious^  sincey  although  its  power  is  not  diminished,  the 
amount  of  blood  which  it  must  expel  is  increased.     Hence,  the  eflPect 
of  dilatation  upon  the  distribution  and  force  of  the  circulation  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  of  hypertrophy.     However,  as  long  as  the 
sudstanoe  of  its  walls  remains  healthy,  the  oigan  still  continues  capa- 
Ue  of  fulfilling  its  function,  by  dint  of  increased  exertion,  just  as  a 
liemlthy  heart  overcomes  obstacles  to  the  circulation  by  greater  energy 
of  its  contraction.    It  is  very  different,  however,  when  dilatation  of  the 
lieait  is  accompanied  by  degeneration  of  its  muscles,  as  it  is  then  un- 
able to  sustain  such  augmentation  of  its  functional  energy.     Its  action 
u  insufficient,  and  the  consequences  of  this  defective  action  become 
leoognizable  in  derangement  of  the  circulation  which  ensues.     The 
amouit  of  blood  expelled  firom  the  heart  being  too  small,  the  arteries 
are  inadequately  filled,  their  walls  contract,  and  the  size  of  the  indi- 
-vidnd  vessels  is  reduced.     The  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
arterial  contents  is  an  augmentation  of  that  of  the  veins ;  but,  as  the 
mnnber  of  the  veins  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries,  the  filling  of  the  in* 
dividoal  veins  never  increases  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  arteries  di- 
minishes.    Moreover,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  should  occupy  the 
arteries  is  in  the  dilated  and  half-emptied  heart     Accordingly,  the 
signs  of  defidence  of  blood  in  the  arterial  system  appear  earlier  and 
in  slighter  degrees  of  the  disease  than  do  the  symptoms  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  systenu     The  capillaries  also  become  abnormally 
foD,  owing  to  the  impediment  to  their  circulation  o£Pered  by  the  en- 
goigement  of  the  veins,  while  the  tension  of  the  arterial  walls,  even 
when  the  vessels  are  imperfectly  filled,  still  exceeds  that  of  the  capil- 
hries,  so  that  the  blood  continues  to  flow  into  thenu     Finally,  the 
quantity  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  each  systole  being  abnormally 
nnll,  the  circulation  is  retarded,  and  the  blood  acquires  a  more  venous 
chtracter,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  re- 
oeimes,  and  because  it  does  not  return  so  often  to  the  lungs  to  obtain 
oiygeu. 

When  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the  heart  is  complicated  by  valvular 
dbease,  emphysema,  or  any  other  affection  of  the  lungs  by  which  the 
circDlation  is  impeded,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  and  how 
modi  the  lack  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  venous  engoigement,  the 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  and  the  venous  state  of  the  blood,  de- 
pend upon  the  primitive  disease,  and  how  much  upon  the  dilatation, 
films,  /Dravhe  ascribes  the  dropsy  of  pulmonary  emphysema  to  dilata- 
tion and  degeneration  of  the  right  heart  alone,  and  not  to  destruction 
of  a  laige  number  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  while,  in  my  opinion, 
both  of  these  causes  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  dropsy  of 
emphysema  is  only  to  be  dreaded  when  disorder  of  the  pulmonary  dr- 
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culation  ceases  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  hjrpertrophy  of  the  right 
heart.)  But  the  £eu;t  that  all  derangement  of  the  circulation  is  averted 
in  valvular  disease  or  emphysema,  as  long  as  the  portion  of  the  heart 
involved  is  hypertrophied,  instead  of  being  dilated,  warrants  the  con- 
clusioii;  whenever  there  is  much  embarrassment  of  circulation,  that 
either  the  original  dilatation  has  not  been  followed  by  any- great  de- 
gree of  hypertrophy,  or  else  that  the  hypertrophy  has  turned  into  a 
dilatation  through  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  Of 
course  the  extent  of  the  disorders  which  arise  in  the  circulatory  system 
varies  with  the  seat  of  the  dilatation.  In  treating  of  valvular  disease, 
we  propose  to  describe  more  fiilly  the  conditions  which  result  finom  dil- 
atation of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart,  just  as  we  have  made  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  effect  which  the  State  of  the  right  ventricle 
exerts  upon  emphysema,  in  treating  of  that  disease.  There  is  but  one 
symptom  (palpitation  of  the  heart)  to  which  we  shall  draw  attention  at 
present,  since  its  occurrence  is  quite  as  common  in  partial  dilatation 
as  in  the  complete  dilatation.  This  distressing  subjective  symptom, 
consisting  of  a  painful  sense  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
often  ceases  when  the  dilated  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  le- 
tiuns  when  the  hypertrophy  begins  to  undergo,  degeneration.  It  is 
not  the  beat  of  a  hjrpertrophied  heart-^which,  though  it  often  jars  €ke 
chest  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  is  nevertheless  performed  without 
effort — ^which  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  palpitation.  This  sensation  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  laborious  contractions  of  an  unhypertrophied 
organ.  Thin-blooded  and  chlorotic  persons  complain  much  more  of 
palpitation  than  those  whose  heart  is  actually  diseased ;  and,  of  all  the 
varied  disorders  of  the  organ,  dilatation,  inflanmiation,  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  cardiac  substance,  are  the  ones  which  are  most  generally 
accompanied  by  palpitation. 

In  the  total  dilatation  which  generally  is  due  to  a  morbid  flacddity 
of  a  degenerate  heart-wall,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
derangement  of  the  circulation  depends  upon  the  degeneration  and 
how  much  upon  the  dilatation.  The  latter,  however,  plajrs  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  production,  as  it  is  found  that  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  without  dilatation  (which  is  common  enough  in  anaemic  persons), 
is  much  better  borne,  and  deranges  the  circulation  much  less,  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  dilatation. 

The  first  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  this  form  of  dilatation 
consist,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  complaint  of  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  £untness  of  its  objective  and 
visible  pulsation,  and  which  soon  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  dyspnoea. 
The  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  easily  traceable  to  the  overloading  of  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  capillaries,  and  to  the  retardation  of  the  circula- 
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tioou  It  is  aggravated  upon  ascending  stairs,  walking  up-hill,  and 
similar  causes,  and  at  first  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  body  is  at 
rest  The  aspect  of  the  patient  at  this  period  is  pale,  owing  to  the 
lade  of  blood  in  his  arteries ;  but  the  overloaded  state  of  the  veins  is 
not  at  &nt  sufficient  to  produce  cyanosis  and  dropsy,  although  *the  lips 
may  be  somewhat  livid.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  certain  languor  and 
apathy,  with  liability  to  fetigue  upon  slight  exertion,  symptoms  which, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  indicate  a  venous  condition  of  the  blood. 
If  the  disease  advance,  the  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  become  more  dis- 
tressiog,  the  patient  fears  to'  make  any  exertion,  because  it  ^^  puts 
him  out  of  breath."  The  lips  and  cheeks  assume  a  distinctly  blue 
tinge,  the  liver  begins  to  swell,  from  the  venous  engorgement,  and  a 
alight  oedema  of  the  extremities  begins  to  appear  toward  evening.  In 
the  most  aggravated  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  complains  of 
great  shortness  of  breath,  even  when  in  a  state  of  complete  repose, 
whidi  becomes  almost  intolerable  upon  his  making  the  slightest  effort 
The  pulse  is  small,  and  often  is  irregular  and  intermittent.  The 
urine,  which  is  extremely  scanty  and  concentrated,  deposits  a  copious 
sediment  of  urate  of  soda  upon  cooling,  the  small  amount  of  water 
whidi  it  contains  being  insufficient  to  retain  the  salts  in  solution  at  a 
redooed  temperature.  At  this  period  more  or  less  albumen  usually 
appears  in  the  urine,  and  both  lips  and  cheeks  are  decidedly  cyanotic. 
The  dropsy  spreads  from  the  ankles  to  the  legs,  thighs,  scrotum, 
and  abdominal  integument.  The  upper  extremities  and  face  become 
osdematous,  dropsical  efiusions  also  forming  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  serous  sacs  of  the  chest.  At  length  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs to  the  symptoms  of  bronchial  palsy  and  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
ISveiy  busy  practitioner  has  repeated  opportunities  to  witness  cases 
where  old  people  die  of  this  malady  with  precisely  such  symptoms,  or 
with  symptoms  but  slightly  different.  The  smallnes^  of  the  pulse 
sod  the  diminution  of  the  urine  are  the  result  of  the  constant  de- 
crease of  the  arterial  contents;  the  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  albumin- 
mia  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  ever-increasing  venous  engorge- 
ment. 

The  symptoms  of  dilatation  supervening  upon  an  excentric  hj-per- 
trophy,  arising  from  endarteritis  deformans,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  described  above.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  with  which 
of  these  two  forms  we  have  to  deaL  This  will  not  seem  strange,  when 
we  consider  that  endarteritis  deformans  does  not  occasion  any  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation  as  long  as  the  heart  remains  in  a  state  of  excen- 
tric hypertrophy,  and  that  the  evidence  of  disease  only  becomes  appar- 
ent after  the  hypertrophy  has  become  spurious  by  secondary  degener- 
ation, and  after  its  compensatory  action  has  become  imperfect     When 
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we  find,  by  physical  exploration,  that  an  old  person,  suffering  firomcjip 
Qosis  and  dropsy,  has  a  dilated  heart,  that  his  superficial  arteries  are 
tortuous,  pulsate  visibly,  and  feel  hard  to  the  toudi,  the  case  is  prob- 
ably one  of  endarteritis  deformans  with  secondary  degeneration  of  a 
heart  which  was  once  hjrpertrophied.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
no  such  condition  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  the  degeneration  is  piblh 
ably  the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dilatation  is  secondary. 

Physical  Signs, — Inspection  never  reveals  the  prominence  of  the 
precordial  region  sometimes  seen  in  excentric  hypertrophy. 

When  there  is  much  enlargement,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  found, 
upon  palpation,  to  beat  abnormally  low  down,  and  too  mudi  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  chest.  Its  impulse  is  often  extremely  feeble,  and 
may  even  be  quite  imperceptible.  In  other  cases,  particulariy  during 
moments  of  excitement,  it  may  be  uimaturally  strt^og  (Skodc^j  and 
may  even  be  equal  to  that  of  an  excentrically  hypertrophied  hearti 
although,  indeed,  the  heaving  pulsation  is  never  seen  in  cases  of  sim* 
pie  dilatation. 

Percussion  shows  an  extension  of  the  cardiac  dulness  like  that 
arising  in  hypertrophy,  so  that  in  general  an  extensicm  of  the  ^fti^ifw? 
dulness  with  intensification  of  the  impulse  is  indicative  of  hjrpertrophy, 
while  a  similar  extension  with  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  impulse 
signifies  dilatation.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  accompanies 
the  first  stage  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valve,  produces  the  same 
alterations  of  the  percussion-sound  which  accompany  the  subsequ^it 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  right  ventride. 
In  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  the  soimd  of  percussion  is  dull  under 
the  sternum,  and  at  its  right  edge,  from  the  second  rib  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  rib.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  caimot  be  demonstrated  by 
percussion,  as  the  auricle  lies  too  fax  to  the  rear.  Upon  auscultation, 
the  normal  sounds,  which  are  loud  and  strong  in  hypertrophy,  in 
dilatation  are  found  io  be  unusually  feeble,  although  pure ;  since  both 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the  arterial  walls  are  set  into  very 
languid  vibrations  by  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart.  In  other  cases, 
the  sounds  are  muffled ;  perhaps  because  the  papillary  musdes,  which 
arc  atrophied  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  heart,  produce  a  less  vigorous 
tension  of  the  valves.  Finally,  and  very  frequently,  too,  we  hear 
murmurs  over  a  dilated  heart  instead  of  the  normal  sounds,  .from 
which,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  valves 
have  suffered  alteration  in  their  structure.  These  murmurs  depend 
rather  upon  the  irregularity  of  the  vibrations,  into  which  the  ill- 
stretched  valves  are  thrown  by  the  current  of  the  blood.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  we  notice  in  cases  of  abnormal  innervation 
of  the  organ,  where  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  heart,  in  feMle  disease, 
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or  in  lelaxatioQ  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  such  as  occurs  in  anaemia,  com- 
bined with  general  loss  of  tone  of  the  muscular  system. 

Tkbatment. — ^The  principles  of  treatment  for  dilatation  of  the 
heart  are  readily  dedudble,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  its 
pathogeny  and  etiology.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  see  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  goes  on  normally,  as  being  the  best  preventive 
of  flaocidity  of  the  cardiac  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is  to 
be  protected  firom  all  causes  which  can  render  the  action  of  the  heart 
moore  laborious.  Thus,  a  nutritious  diet  is  very  proper;  but  the 
patient  must  not  eat  much  at  a  time,  but  should  increase  the  number 
of  his  meals.  Eggs,  meat,  and,  above  all,  milk,  are  particularly  com- 
mendable. Many  patients  do  well  to  live  exclusively  upon  milk  for  a 
while.  Iron,  which,  fortimately,  no  longer  has  the  reputation  of  being 
''heating,''  should  always  be  prescribed  when  the  patient  shows  any 
signs  of  anffimia  or  of  hydraemia.  On  the  other  hand,  all  violent  mus- 
cular effort  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ought 
to  be  restricted,  without,  however,  entirely  forbidding  them  to  such 
patients  as  are  habituated  to  their  use.  When  the  liver  swells,  if  the 
lieet  become  oedematous,  or  if  the  patient  become  distinctly  cyanotic, 
digitalis  should  be  used.  Prepossessed  by  the  doctrine  of  Traube  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  digitalis  upon  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart,  and 
the  tensiOQ  of  the  aortic  sjrstem,  I  formerly  regarded  the  use  of  this  rem- 
edy in  dilatation  of  the  heart  as  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous.  Of 
late  years  I  have  convinced  myself  from  a  great  number  of  observations, 
that  digitalis  is  a  very  efficient  means  of  temporarily  strengthening  the 
heart's  contractile  power,  and  of  thus  allaying  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  In 
dHatation  of  the  heart,  digitalis,  when  combined  with  an  exclusively 
milk  diet,  is  an  invaluable  remedy.  I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in 
obtaining  complete  removal  of  dropsical  effusions  of  great  magnitude, 
and  produced  considerable  tempc^ary  relief  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 
It  were  very  desirable  that  clinical  teachers  and  physicians  should  en- 
demvor  to  promote  the  cause  of  therapeutics  by  a  more  rigorous  analy- 
u  of  the  results  of  their  treatment  of  disease  in  human  beings,  rather 
than  make  experiments  upon  dogs  with  their  medicines.  Indeed,  the 
more  recent  researches  of  Traube  have  afforded  results  which  are  ab- 
aolntely  contradictory  to  his  former  conclusions,  and  which  are  more  in 
aooord  with  experience  at  the  bedside. 

CHAPTER   III. 

ATBOPHY  OF-  THE   HEABT. 

BnoLOGT. — Congenital,  or  original  diminutiveness  of  the  heart, 
wludi,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  atrophy,  occurs  by  preference 
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in  the  female  sex  {Rohitanaky)^  acoompanied  by  retarded  develop- 
ment in  general,  but  especially  of  the  sexual  organs.   We  know  nothing' 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  originates. 
Acquii^ed  atrophy  occurs— 

1.  In  general  marasmus,  such  as  is  developed  in  the  course  of  tuber- 
cular consumption,  cancerous  cachexia,  and  cancerous  suppuration,  or 
in  consequence  of  old  age.  Even  attacks  of  acute  disease,  of  long 
duration,  such  as  protracted  typhus,  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  heart 
We  also  find  that,  although  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  is  not 
sufficient,  of  itself  alone,  to  cause  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  to 
grow,  yet  a  scanty  supply,  or  an  abnormal  consumption  of  it^  may  give 
rise  to  atrophy  of  the  cardiac  muscles  as  well,  and  to  wasting  of  the 
muscular  system  at  large. 

2.  The  heart  atrophies  when  exposed  to  unusual  pressure  from 
without,  just  as  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  waste  away  under  con- 
tinued compression  of  shackles  or  bandages.  Atrophy  of  the  heart 
also  accompanies  extensive  pericardial  effusion,  fibrous  thidcening  of 
the  epicardium,  and  may  even  result  from  laige  accumulations  of  fi^t 
upon  the  organ. 

3.  Contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries  causes  atrophy  of  the  heart| 
by  limiting  the  supply  of  nutritive  fluid. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^In  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart, 
the  heart  of  an  adult  may  be  like  that  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  with  thin  waUs,  small  cavities,  and  delicate  valves  {Rokitansky). 

Acquired  atrophy  is  almost  always  concentric — ^that  is,  the  thinning 
of  the  wall  of  the  organ  is  accompanied  by  contraction  of  its  cavities. 
Another  characteristic  sign,  besides  the  reduction  in  size,  and  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  congenital  smallness,  consists  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  fat  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  serous  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue,  in  which  the  fat  formerly  lay.  The  pericardium  is 
opaque,  the  white  specks,  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  heart  (Sehnen- 
flecke),  are  wrinkled,  and  the  coronary  arteries  remarkably  tortuous. 
The  endocardium  is  alsb  clouded,  the  valves  of  the  veins  swollen. 
The  substance  of  the  heart  is  usually  pale,  and  its  consistence  less 
firm ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  hard  and  dark.  Bamberger  very  properly 
calls  to  our  attention  that,  in  many  cases  of  concentric  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pericardial  saa 
This  bears  a  certain  analogy  "with  the  collections  of  water  in  the  skull 
in  atrophy  of  the  brain — with  hydrocephalus  ex  vacua 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  much  more  rare.  Here  the  oigan 
is  of  normal  size,  but  its  walls  are  thinned.  Hence  the  normal  size 
can  only  be  the  result  of  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  so  that  this  form 
of  disease  is  allied  to  that  described  in  a  previous  chapter.     This  ap- 
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plies  still  more  forciblj  to  the  exoentrio  atrophy.  The  latter  almost 
oompletel J  coincides  with  simple  dilatation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  walls  have  been  thinned  by  excessive 
distoition  alone  (dilatation),  or  whether  atrophy  of  their  elements 
hftFe  contributed  to  their  attenuation  (excentric  atrophy).  True,  the 
effect  of  the  two  conditions  is  not  quite  the  same,  for,  if  the  walls  of  a 
dilated  heart  he  also  thinned  (as  they  sometimes  are  by  accumulation 
of  &t  about  the  heart,  and  as  is  observed  most  typically  in  the  indu- 
rated thidcening  of  the  epicardium  which  remains  after  a  chronic  peri-  . 
carditis),  we  find  the  propulsive  power  of  the  organ  to  be  much  more 
ledooed  than  is  the  case  in  simple  dilatation.  We  have,  finaUy,  to 
mention  that,  when  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  have  been  reduced 
as  a  result  of  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  a  most 
classical  diminudcm  in  size  and  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  often 
observed. 

Stmftoxs  and  Coxtbsb. — According  to  ZtaenneCy  congenital  atro- 
phy of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  frequent  attacks  of  fiunting.  Accord- 
ing to  JETopej  besides  the  tendency  to  faintness,  the  signs  of  defective 
nutrition  of  the  body,  great  muscular  debility,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
signs' of  ansemia,  and  chlorosis,  are  to  be  found  in  persons  suffering 
from  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart. 

Acquired  cardiac  atrophy  varies  in  its  symptoms,  according  as  it 
fonns  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  marasmus,  or  stands  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  poverty  of  blood  or  wasting  of  the  general  system.  In  the 
fint  instance,  the  symptoms  are  not  very  prominent.  In  fact,  in  certain 
cues,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  whether  the  enfeebled  propulsive  power 
of  the  heart  depend  upon  lack  of  energy  in  its  contraction,  or  upon 
atrophy  of  its  musdes.  In  either  case,  the  arteries  are  incompletely 
filled,  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins.  As,  however,  the  blood 
itself  is  reduced  in  quantity,  there  are  no  signs  of  extreme  venous  en- 
gorgement. Severe  dropsy,  or  well-marked  cyanosis,  is  hardly  ever 
met  with  in  this  form  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  .  The  bluish  hue  of  the 
lips,  the  varicosities  upon  the  cheeks  of  old  men,  the  small  effusions 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  usually 
oool  and  slightly  bluish,  are  only  partially  dependent  upon  feeble  pro- 
pulsive power.  Atrophy  of  the  lungs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  establishment  of  these  S3rmptoms. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  arising  in  consequence  of  local  derangements 
of  nutrition,  long-continued  compression  of  the  heart,  or  stricture  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  has  a  very  different  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  patient  often  complains  of  a  distressing  palpitation,  a  sj^mptom 
whidi,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  generally  exists  when  the  heart 
is  unable  to  keep  up  the  circulation  without  very  great   exertion. 
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Moreover,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries,  the  veoDB 
are  over-filled,  and  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  the  blood  gives  a 
venous  character  to  the  latter,  and  occasions  shortness  of  breath.  Hie 
patients  may  become  exquisitely  cyanotia  Greneral  dropsy  appears, 
and  with  it  there  is  often  great  dyspnoea.  If  the  atrophied  heart  be 
also  dilated,  an  additional  cause  of  engorgement  of  the  veins  and  im- 
pediment of  the  circulation  comes  into  play,  and  all  the  symptoms  are 
much  aggravated.  But  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  still  more  rapid 
and  serious  upon  addition  of  a  third  cause — ^&tty  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscles — the  effects  of  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  two,  and  which  usually  accompanies  thenu  Such  cases  are  tolera- 
bly common,  and  when  old  and  feeble  persons  become  blue  and  drop- 
sical, without  having  any  valvular  disease,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
dilatation  and  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  else  to 
extensive  endarteritis  deformans.  An  approximate  diagnosis,  at  least, 
may  be  made  sometimes  by  physical  exploration.  As  long  as  the  par 
tient  remains  at  rest  the  heart-shock  may  be  very  feeble,  or  quite  im- 
perceptible. The  pulse  is  remarkably  smalL  In  some  cases,  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  has  decreased  with  the  diminution  of  the  heart|  a 
symptom  which  is  only  of  value  when  it  can*be  proved  that  diminutioo 
of  the  heart  has  caused  vicarious  emphysema,  distending  the  lungs. 
In  other  cases,  instead  of  extension  of  the  lung,  a  laige  eflfusion  into 
the  pericardium  fills  the  vacuum  caused  by  shrinking  of  the  heart,  and 
the  cardiac  dulness  is  normaL  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
also  reduced  in  size,  the  pericardial  effusion  may  be  so  profuse  as  to 
render  the  cardiac  dulness  abnormally  large.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
atrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity.  As,  in 
hjrpertrophy,  the  heart-sounds  are  stronger  and  louder,  so  in  atrophy 
they  are  either  feebler  or  indistinct,  or  else  they  are  muffled,  and  some- 
times murmurs  are  audible,  which  depend  upon  the  conditions  whidi 
we  have  already  mentioned,  as  causes  of  modification  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart. 

Tbeatment. — A  real  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  out  of 
the  question.  Of  course,  all  violent  efforts  must  be  avoided,  rich  food 
be  provided,  and  even  the  moderate  employment  of  wine,  "  vinum  lac 
serumj'*  may  be  permitted. 

0 

CHAPTER    lY. 

ENDOCABDinS. 

Etiology. — ^We  entirely  agree  with  Virchovo  as  to  the  pathogeny 
of  endocarditis.  He  regards  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  a  finee 
exudation  in  this  disease  as  not  proven  and  even  doubtful,  and  counts 
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boQi  iliifl  malady  and  the  inflammation  of  the  inner  arterial  tunica, 
book  which  the  so-called  atheroma  proceeds,  among  the  p(xrenchymob' 
Uma  if\flammati<m8.  This  term  is  applied  by  VtrcJiOvo  to  the  active 
distinrbances  of  nutrition  which  are  provoked  by  an  irritation,  but 
wfaidi,  instead  of  producing  an  exudation  between  the  elements  of  the 
tismes,  causes  a  swelling  of  the  normal  elements  themselves,  and  a 
proliferation  of  their  cells.  In  endocarditis  the  inflammation  does  not 
originate  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  endocardium,  but  upon  its  more 
fliqieificial  portions.  They  become  enlarged,  are  infiltrated  by  a  liquid 
whose  chemical  properties  resemble  that  of  mucin,  that  is,  it  coagu- 
lates info  the  form  of  threads  upon  addition  of  acetic  add.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  vast  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place,  which  immediately 
Ofganize  into  connective  tissue.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases,  in  the 
iOHadled  ulcerative  endocarditis,  that  the  proliferation  of  young  cells 
goes  forward  with  such  activity  that  the  tissue  breaks  down  under 
their  pressure,  producing  a  loss  of  substance,  an  ulceration  of  the 
eodocaidiimL 

The  cause  of  endocarditis  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  seldom  the 
result  of  direct  irritation.  Bamberger  has  only  seen  two  cases  of 
tnomatic  origin.  The  frequence  with  which  the  orifices  and  valves  of 
the  heart  suffer  from  this  disease  scarcely  leaves  any  doubt  that  endo- 
carditis, arising  fit>m  internal  causes,  attacks  those  portions  of  the  endo- 
Gttdium  by  preference  which  are  especially  exposed  to  strain  and  fric- 
tioD  from  the  action  of  the  heart  Just  as  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  which, 
tfaougfa  otherwise  rarely  atheromatous,  if  exposed  to  abnormal  tension 
by  hypertwyhy  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  often  attacked  by  atheroma ; 
and  just  as  the  veins  even  undergo  atheromatous  degeneration  when 
^tended  by  a  current  of  blood  from  a  communicating  artery,  so  in  the 
heart,  it  is  the  narrow  places,  the  outlets,  which  are  most  often  dis- 
eased, but  especially  those  portions  of  the  valves  which  strike  against 
one  another  in  closing,  the  auricular  surfru^es  of  the  mitral,  and  tricus- 
pid, and  the  convex  i^ces  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Whether  primaiy  idiopathic  endocarditis  ever  occurs,  and  whether 
the  disease  independently  can  attack  a  previously  healthy  person  who 
has  been  exposed  perhaps  to  cold,  may  be  doubted,  yet  it  is  not  impos- 
sible. The  great  frequence  of  valvular  disease,  in  individuals  who  pro- 
cess never  to  have  suffered  from  any  acute  sickness,  makes  it  probable 
that  an  idiopathic  chronic  endocarditis  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  endocarditis  arises  in  the  course  of  acute  articular 
riieumatism  {Bamberger)^  and  all  the  more  readily  the  greater  the 
nnmber  of  joints  attacked.  It  is  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  as  to 
how  this  complication  comes  about,  as  they  cannot  lead  to  any  ser- 
viceable explanation.     Although,  however,  acute  articular  rheumatism 
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is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  endocarditis,  yet  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  rheumatism  runs  its  course  without  it  is  far  greater  than  was 
supposed  for  a  long  time,  after  the  frequent  coexistence  of  the  two 
maladies  had  been  recognized. 

The  fact  that  a  blowing  sound  can  be  heard  in  the  heart,  during  an 
attack  .of  acute  rheumatism,  is  not  by 'any  means  a  sufiBdent  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  endocarditis.  Such  a  sound,  which  may  be  heard 
in  at  least  one-half  of  all  rheumatic  attacks,  depends,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  upon  the  irregular  tension  of  the  valves,  to  which  the  excited 
and  uneven  action  of  the  heart  gives  rise.  According  to  the  careful 
statistical  compilations  of  Bamberger^  the  fr^uence  of  the  complica- 
tion of  acute  articular  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  may  be  rated  at 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

Next  in  frequence,  endocarditis  complicates  Bright's  disease,  ac- 
companying the  acute  form  which  develops  after  scarlatina,  as  well  as 
the  chronic  form.  Here,  too,  the  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the 
heart,  serous  membranes,  and  lungs,  set  up  by  this  a£Pection  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidney,  remains  inexplicable. 

The  endocarditis  which  comes  on  during  acute  febrile  maladies, 
especially  acute  infectious  disorders,  is  closely  allied  to  the  above 
mentioned  forms.  The  disease  seems  to  arise  frequently  from  puer- 
peral fever,  while  Wunderlich  regards  measles  as  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  endocarditis  next  to  rheumatism.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments  of  Billroth  and  WebeTy  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  blood 
of  a  fever  patient  acts  as  an  inflammatory  irritant,  and  that  individuals 
laboring  under  violent  fever,  no  matter  what  its  cause  may  be,  are 
liable  to  secondary  inflammation  of  various  organs,  and  cspeciaUy  to 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  K  this  supposition  be  true,  the  fre- 
quence of  the  complication  of  articular  rheumatism  and  endocarditis  is 
attributable  to  the  intensity  which  rheumatic  fever  often  acquires. 

The  existence  of  a  diseased  valve  is  frequently  the  cause  of  endo- 
carditis. It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  a  patient,  at  first, 
may  have  a  simple  valvular  disease  arising  from  acute  rheumatism, 
but  after  a  time,  and  without  his  having  had  any  fr'esh  rheumatic  at- 
tack, the  valvular  affection  become  a  complicated  one,  compelling  us 
to  infer  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  latent  endocarditis. 

The  endocarditis  which  accompanies  myocarditis,  and  pericarditis, 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  extension  of  the  disease  by  oon- 
ti^ty.  As  a  very  great  rarity,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura 
also  spreads  to  the  endocardium. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^As  nearly  all  the  congenital  defects 
of  the  heart  which  arc  attributable  to  a  former  endocarditis  are  found 
in  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  side  of  the 
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heart  is  especially  liable  to  this  disease  during  foetal  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  extra-uterine  life,  it  is  almost  as  exclusivelj  the  left  heart  in 
which  we  find  endocarditis.  Inflammation  hardly  ever  affects  the 
whole  lining  of  the  organ,  but  confines  itself  rathei;to  patches  of  vary- 
ing size.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  however,  it  is  from  the  valves, 
and  especially  firom  the  parts  of  them  already  alluded  to,  that  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  proceed. 

It  has  been  customary  to  mention  reddening  and  injection  of  the 
endocardium  as  the  first  sign  of  endocarditis.  Mokitansky^  however, 
observes,  that  it  is  only  possible  in  rare  instances  to  obtain  a  view  of 
an  endocarditis  in  this  stage,  and  warns  against  confounding  the  red- 
ness of  injection  with  the  infiltration  of  the  endocardium  which  takes 
place  after  death.  Foer9teripomi&  out  that  this  reddening  by  injection, 
whidi  we  find  surrounding  points  which  have  already  imdergone  fur- 
ther derangement  of  texture,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  reddening 
of  post-mortem  imbibition,  as  the  latter  is  darker  and  merely  involves 
the  superficial  coats,  while  the  reddening  from  injection  exists  in  the 
deeper  layers  only,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  may  see 
the  capillaries  filled  with  blood  to  bursting. 

Very  soon  we  find  a  puffiness  and  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  as 
its  external  layer  thickens  and  enlarges.  Virchow  describes  this  in- 
crease in  volume  as  ^  consisting  of  a  homogeneous,  translucent,  toler- 
ably dear  ground-substance,  in  which  so  many  cells  are  imbedded,  that 
it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  though  it  were  an  accumulation  of 
growing  epithelium." 

Besides  this  difiuse  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  reddish  or 'grayish- 
red  delicate  villi  often  develop  as  the  disease  advances,  which  give  the 
endooardium  a  fine,  granulated  aspect,  and  which,  sometimes,  rapidly 
grow  into  tolerably  thick,  coarsely  granular  papillse  and  warts.  These 
are  very  hard  and  firm  at  their  base,  while  their  roimd,  bulbous,  free  ex- 
tremities appear  soft  and  gelatinous.  At  the  base  we  find  perfectly- 
formed  connective  tissue,  while  the  apex  is  still  filled  up  by  elements 
which  have  not  as  yet  organized  into  connective  tissue.  These  excres- 
cenoes,  known  as  valvular  vegetations,  are  outgrowths  firom  the  endocar^ 
diom,  firom  proliferation  of  its  connective  tissue.  Upon  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  these  excrescences  often  form  a  border  of  varying 
width,  close  to  the  firee  edge  of  the  valve,  and  spread  hence,  particu- 
lariy  upon  the  chordao  tendinese.  On  the  semilunar  valves,  they 
generally  proceed  horn,  the  noduli  Moiganii.  We  must  beware  of 
mistaking  the  fibrinous  deposits,  which  are  apt  to  form  upon  the  rough 
and  uneven  surfetces  of  the  valves,  and  almost  always  cover  them, 
for  the  vegetations  themselves. 

This  swelling  of  the  endocardium,  which  is  afterward  converted 
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firom  a  gelatmous  to  a  semi-cartilagmous  oonsistenoe,  and  leads  to  per- 
manent  thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  valves,  and  the  retraction  and 
shrinking  of  the  thickened  valves,  in  which  chalky  masses  often  fonn, 
are  much  the  most^oommon  causes  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
When  the  vegetations  grow  old,  calcification  may  also  take  place  in 
them,  so  that  irregular  lobulated  masses,  of  stony  hardness,  cover  the 
shapeless  valves.  While  the  anatomical  alterations  hitherto  described 
are  the  most  common  results  of  endocarditis,  there  may  appear  as  less 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  disease — 

1.  Laceration  of  the  endocardium.  This  may  readily  be  accounted 
for,  firom  the  relaxation  and  softening  which  the  endocardium  under- 
goes. It  is  the  chordae  tendinete  which  give  way  with  the  greatest 
firequenoe ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proper  tension  of  the  valve 
during  systole  must  then  be  materially  interfered  with.  In  other 
cases  the  valve  itself  tears ;  in  others,  one  swrbuse  of  a  valve  alone  is 
torn ;  the  blood  which  penetrates  through  the  rent,  causing  the  <^po* 
site  sur£EU3e  of  the  endocardium  to  bulge  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  consti- 
tuting an  aneurism  of  the  vcUve.  It  is  rare  for  the  endocardium  to  give 
way  at  any  point  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart — although,  should 
this  happen  (but  only  in  such  a  case),  it  may  be  possible  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart-wall  to  take  part  in  the  inflammation — ^for  the  blood 
to  force  its  way  into  the  rupture,  and  more  or  less  to  tear  asunder  the 
cardiac  muscles,  so  as  to  produce  an  acute  aneurism  of  the  hearty  a 
rounded,  circumscribed  sac,  seated  upon  the  wall  of  the  heart,  as  an 
appendage,  boimded  at  its  entrance  by  torn  and  ragged  endocardium, 
its  wall  consisting  of  the  forcibly  separated  fibres  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  organ. 

2.  The  adhesions  of  the  chordae  tendineae,  and  of  the  edges  of  the 
valves  either  to  one  another  or  to  the  wall  of  the  heart,  to  which  en- 
docarditis sometimes  gives  rise,  are  of  quite  as  nluch  importance,  and 
produce  consequences  quite  as  grave,  as  do  the  lacerations ;  for,  by 
adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  chordae  tendineas  to 
one  another,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  becomes  very  much  con- 
tracted ;  and,  by  adhesion  of  the  valves  or  chordae  tendineae  with  the 
heart-wall,  closure  of  the  mitral  orifice  during  systole  of  the  ventri- 
cle is  rendered  impracticable.  We  shall  discuss  this  subject  more  fuUy 
while  treating  of  valvular  disease.  If  we  reflect  that  the  heart  is  in 
constant  action,  and  that  during  the  formation  of  these  adhesions  the 
parts  must  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  alternate  contact  and  sep- 
aration, the  formation  of  these  adhesions  will  appear  more  difficult  to 
account  for  than  any  other  anatomical  change  which  occurs  in  endo- 
carditis. 

In  ulcerative  endocarditis  there  are  irregularly-shaped,  abruptly- 
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defined  losses  of  substance  in  the  endocardium,  which,  immediately 
around  the  uloer,  is  swollen  and  thickened.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
is  fonned  bj  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  is  infiltrated 
with  pus. 

Endocarditis  is  accompanied  by  myocarditis,  that  is  to  say,  the  cai^ 
diac  musdes  take  part  in  the  inflammation  with  far  greater  frequence 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  At  x)ther  times,  the  inner  layers  of  the 
caidiac  wall  which  lie  next  to  the  inflamed  endocardium  become  the 
seat  of  infiltration,  which  fully  explains  why  the  cardiac  wall  loses 
its  tone,  and  why  endocarditis  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
heart 

The  fibrinous  deposits,  which  almost  always  cover  the  vegetations 
upoa  the  valves,  may,  if  broken  loose  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  occa- 
sion disOTder  of  a  different  kind ;  and  baneful  as  the  ulterior  effects  of 
endocarditis  are  upon  the  system,  yet  almost  the  only  source  of  dan- 
ger, during  the  height  of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  liability  of  these 
little  coMula  (emboli)  to  wash  away.  Should  any  of  them  be  broken 
off  by  tl^sunrent  and  borne  into  the  circulation,  haemorrhagic  infarction 
and  metastatic  abscess  will  be  the  result.  We  have  discussed  the  pa- 
thogeny of  these  processes  in  detail,  while  treating  of  metastasis  into  the 
lung.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  lungs  in  which  the  infourctions  arise, 
hat^  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  embolus  gets  into  the  artery  of  the 
qdeen,  blodcs  up  some  one  of  its  minuter  branches,  and,  a  wedge* 
shaped  spot,  with  the  apex  pointing  inward  and  the  base  outward,  is 
established,  which  is  at  first  of  a  blackish  red,  afterward  assumes  a 
jeQow  hue,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration. 

We  sometimes  see  spots  of  this  kind  in  the  kidney ;  but  they  are 
fiur  more  rare  than  haemorrhagic  infEirction  of  the  spleen,  which  is  met 
with  poti  mortemy  with  extraordinary  frequence.  In  the  liver  they 
are  still  less  common,  and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  they  are  rarest 
of  all  in  the  lungs.  In  the  two  latter  organs  indeed,  one  could  hardly 
coDoeive  of  the  occurrence  of  infeirction,  tmless  a  Inranch  of  the  hepatic 
aiteiy  or  bronchial  arteiy,  but  not  of  the  portal  vein  or  pulmonary 
arteiy,  were  to  be  obstructed. 

lliat  abscesses,  instead  of  inflEurction,  should  be  so  rarely  found  in 
endooarditts,  is  explained  from  what  we  have  said  already  upon  the 
pathogeny  of  metastasis.  The  embolus  which  here  obstructs  the 
aiteiy  does  not  come  from  a  collection  of  putrefying  material,  as 
emboli  of  the  lungs  so  often  do,  but  consists  of  coagulated  fibrin,  a 
fibct  which  is  unfavorable  for  the  conversion  of  the  infarction  into  an 

Should  a  somewhat  large  fibrinous  clot  pass  into  one  of  the  caro- 
tids, or  vertebral  arteries,  then,  accordingly  as  the  artery  of  the  brain  is 
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totally  or  partially  ooduded,  it  causes  the  formation  of  liasmonliagic 
foci  (capillary  apoplexy)  with  their  consequences,  or  else  gives  rise  to 
partial  ansemia,  and  consequent  necrosis  of  the  anaemic  portion  of  the 
brain  (yellow  softening).  Indeed,  occlusion  of  the  greater  vessels  of 
the  extremities,  by  a  large  embolus,  may  even  occasion  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  toes. 

We  are  entirely  unauthorized,  by 'the  occuirence  of  metastasis,  to 
infer  that  perforation  of  an  exudation  finom  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
endocardium  to  its  free  swrbuse  has  taken  place,  as  the  coogula  aitirdy 
suffice  to  account  for  the  sjmiptoms.  Nor  are  we  warranted  in  diag- 
nosing a  septicasmia,  finom  the  appearance  in  an  endocarditis  of  signs 
suggestive  of  septic  poisoning,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
exudation  which  might  make  its  way  to  the  free  surfeu^  of  the  endo- 
cardium could  be  a  septic  one,  or  could  infect  the  blood. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Course. — ^When  endocarditis  supervenes  i^Km  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammatory  rheiunatism  (and,  as  stated  above,  this  is 
by  far  its  most  common  commencement),  there  are  often  noflubjective 
symptoms  to  warn  the  patient  of  the  new  enemy  which  if  stealing 
upon  him,  and  who  firequently  does  not  declare  himself  in  all  his  malig- 
nance for  weeks,  months,  nay,  for  years  afterward.  If  we  ask  a  patient, 
with  valvular  disease,  whether  he  has  ever  had  articular  rheumatism, 
he  often  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  if^  however,  we  ask  him  whether 
during  his  attack  he  has  ever  suffered  finom  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  or  fi*om  oppression  or  palpitation,  he  almost  always  will  deny 
it.  It  is  not  very  different  if  we  watch  the  patient  ourselves.  Gien- 
erally  he  does  not  complain,  even  when  we  make  special  inquiry  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  trouble ;  and  we  must  depend  for  our 
diagnosis  upon  physical  examination  alone. 

In  other  instances,  however,  functional  disturbance,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct in  character,  certainly  does  arise.  Pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  how- 
ever, never  appears  to  proceed  from  simple,  uncomplicated  endocar- 
ditis, even  although  we  make  pressure  upon  the  thorax  or  ep^astrium. 
In  a  few,  but  very  rare  instances,  the  firequence  of  the  pulse  increases 
with  the  commencement  of  the  endocarditis,  and  may  even  become 
extremely  great.  We  shall  not  lose  ourselves  in  speculations  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  augmented  frequence  of  the  heart's  action,  which  is 
sometimes  enormous,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  be  due 
to  sympathy  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  heart,  or  to  irritation  of 
the  ganglia  seated  in  its  walls,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  announ- 
cing the  fact.  It  is  at  least  equally  hypothetical  to  assume  that  there 
is  an  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease  in  the  cases  of  endocarditis  mariced 
by  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

As  increased  frequence  of  the  heart  and  pulse-stroke  often  ooex- 
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ist  with  a  reduction  of  the  eneigy  of  the  heart,  which  may  £Eurly  be  at- 
tributed to  its  infiltration  with  senim,  the  pulse  is  frequently  small,  and 
the  fever  assumes  the  character,  of  extreme  adynamy,  so  that  it  be- 
comes liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  asthenic  fevers,  typhus,  etc. 
Hie  statement  that  an  xmobserved  endocarditis  is  the  source  of  many 
fevers  spoken  of  as  nervous,  febris  simplex,  versatilis,  torpida,  putrida, 
eta,  is  an  exaggeration,  as  the  disease  seldom  takes  the  latter  form. 
When  endocarditis  is  attended  by  metastasis,  especially  metastasis  to 
the  spleen,  the  fever  becomes  aggravated,  and  rigors  occur,  but  the 
presence  of  septicemia  cannot  be  inferred  finom  such  symptoms  alone, 
since  both  of  them  arise  (although  they  are  not  constant)  when 
metastases  form  in  the  spleen,  finom  the  detachment  of  clots,  or  frag- 
ments of  the  valves,  in  cases  of  long-standing  valvular  disease,  where 
septicaemia  is  out  of  the  question. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  more  common  sjmiptom  than  excite- 
ment of  the  pulse.  The  reason  for  this  is  at  once  clear,  when  we  re- 
monber  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  always  embarrassed  by  infiltra- 
tion of  its  muscular  substance,  and  that  palpitation  is  usually  comr 
plained  of  the  most  when  the  performance  of  its  function  has  become 
laborious,  as  well  as  excessive,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed  firom  the 
sfaoonnally  vigorous  action  of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  This  serous 
infiltration  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  which  sometimes  arises  in  endocar- 
fitifl,  and  the  consequent  debility  and  imperfect  action  of  the  heart, 
aho. account  for  the  dyspnoea  which  accompanies  the  palpitation. 

In  the  chapter  upon  h3rpersemia  of  the  lung,  we  have  explained 
why  these  symptoms  are  attended  by  passive  hypersemia.  If  insuffi- 
cienoe  of  the  mitral  actually  be  established  while  the  endocarditis  is 
still  in  progress,  if  blood  be  regurgitated  into  the  auricle  during  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle,  the  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  the 
dyspnoeft  are  all  the  more  severe. 

From  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  symptoms  of  endocarditis, 
especially  from  the  fiBLCt  that,  in  a  great  nimiber  of  cases,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  disturbance  of  the  functions,  it.  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
the  malady  seldom  runs  its  course  in  a  well-defined  manner,  like  in- 
fiammation  of  other  important  organs.  Neither  does  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  often  admit  of  detection,  nor  can  its  progress  often 
be  followed  up,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  can  we  well  fix  the  point  where 
endocarditis  ceases,  and  that  malady  begins  which  we  call  valvular 
disease.  'Disease  of  the  valves  is  indisputably  the  most  common 
sequel  of  endocarditis,  the  valves  either  remaining  thickened,  and 
afterward  shrinking,  or  the  chordae  tendineae  and  edges  of  the  valves 
adhering,  or  rupture  of  one  or  other  of  these  parts  occurring.  As  re- 
tiaction  of  the  thickened  valves  commences  gradually,  and  progresses 
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slowly,  and  as  adhesions  of  the  valve-tips  and  chordae  tendinesB  onlj 
take  place  by  degrees,  it  may  happen  that,  immediately  after  an  attadc 
of  endocarditis,  there  may  be  no  perceptible  defect  of  the  valve ;  yet 
valvular  disease  may  become  apparent  after  the  lapse  of  some  months. 
If^  however,  the  chord®  tendineae  suffer  rupture,  or  if  an  orifice  be 
blocked  up  by  vegetations,  the  transition  from  endocarditis  into  val- 
vular disease  is  inunediate.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  how 
endocarditis  may  cause  dilatation,  and  afterward  lead  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart. 

The  usual  termination  of  endocarditis  is  death  from  disease  of  the 
valves,  which  is  almost  alwajB  its  sequel ;  but  this  fisital  result  does 
not  generally  ensue  until  years  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  rare  for  a 
patient  to  die  suddenly  of  endocarditis  alone.  Such  a  termination 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  form  of  disease,  which  complicates  acute 
articular  rheimiatism.  It  is  somewhat  more  conunon  in  the  variety 
which  accompanies  Bright's  disease,  or  the  infectious  maladies,  and 
here  it  usually  is  difficult  to  determine  what  part  in  the  fisital  issue  the 
original  disease  has  played,  and  what  the  complication.  Palsy  of  the 
heart,  engorgement  of  the  limgs  with  consequent  cedema,  in  very  xare 
instances  exhaustion  through  fever,  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
of  metastasis  into  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver,  even  g^angrene  of  the 
toes,  are  symptoms  with  which  death  may  then  take  place.  Reooveiy 
from  endocarditis  may  occur  often  enough  if  the  valves  be  spared  by 
the  inflanunation.  White,  thickened,  and  opaque  spots,  upon  the 
interior  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  are  often  found  post  mortem^  without 
having  produced  any  symptoms  during  life.  Even  inflammation  of  the 
valves  may  terminate  in  recovery,  if  the  thickening,  which  probably 
always  remains,  does  not  derange  their  function.  Experience  does 
not  show  this  termination  to  be  common.  Although  the  valves  may 
act  normally  at  first,  yet  they  are  afterward  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  fresh  irritation,  until,  at  last,  deformities  arise  capable  of  deranging 
their  function. 

We  have  hitherto  described  endocarditis  such  as  complicates  rheu- 
matism of  the  joints.  The  functional  symptoms,  the  progress,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  endocar^tis  which  complicates  an  existing  disease 
of  the  valves  present  no  new  feature  to  the  picture.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  that  form  of  the  malady  which  complicates  acute  infectious 
diseases.  Here  the  Sjrmptoms  of  the  main  affection  mask  those  of^the 
complication  so  fully,  that  an  exact  clinical  description  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  given;  in  particular,  the  delirium,  stupor,  albuminuria, 
jaundice,  etc.,  which  certainly  are  very  common  accompaniments  of 
this  form  of  endocarditis,  do  not  depend  upon  the  endocardial  disorder 
for  their  cause,  but  rather  are  a  result  of  the  infection  of  the  blood  and 
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of  the  intense  fever  arising  finom  such  infection*  Physical  examination 
akxie  can  give  us  the  required  information,  and  it  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, though  no  special  signs  demand  such  investigation.  With 
regud  to  the  origin  and  course  of  endocarditis  complicating  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  as  this  form  too  usually  presents  no  subjective  sjrmp- 
toms,  it  is  overlooked  in  most  cases  if  physical  exploration  be  neg- 
lected. 

Phymcal  Signs. — ^The  impulse  of  the  heart  in  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  is  almost  always  stronger  and  more  extended  than 
natliraL  The  smallness  and  softness  of  the  pulse,  when  the  muscles 
of  the  heart  are  infdtrated  with  serum  and  contract  feebly,  in  spite  of 
their  furious  action,  bear  striking  contrast  to  the  above.  The  cardiac 
dnlnesw  is  normal  at  first;  but,  after  a  few  days  {Skoda) ^  the  outflow 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  may  be  so  much  embarrassed  that  the 
bkiod  accumulates  in  the  left  auricle,  and  the  obstruction  extends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  into  the  right  heart  The  right 
heart  is  imperfectly  emptied,  and  soon  becomes  dilated  by  the  blood 
entering  finom  the  vena  cava.  Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
dnlnenw  is  rendered  abnormally  broad.  If  the  tissue  of  the  valves  be- 
come flofitened,  and  the  valves  themselves  thickened  by  the  inflamma- 
tkm,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  heart-soimds  must  also  undergo  modifi- 
catioiL  It  is  impossible  for  the  softened  and  thickened  valve  to 
vifafate,  like  the  hard  and  delicate  valve.  As  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  in  the  left  ventricle  proceeds  finom  vibration  of  the  mitral,  the 
snbatitution  of  an  abnormal  murmur  at  the  apex  for  the  first  cardiac 
flocmd  is  the  most  firequent  and  important  sign  of  endocarditis,  which 
usually  has  its  seat  in  the  left  heart  Besides,  the  thickening  of  the 
ddicate  web  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mitral  prevents  it  finom  imfold- 
ing  freely,  and  keeps  the  softened  chordao  tendineas  from  completely 
fijong  the  valve,  which,  if  the  chordae  tcndineao  bo  broken,  may  even 
be  folded  backward  toward  the  auricle  during  the  systole  of  the  ven- 
tricle. All  the^  forces  combine  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  valve 
to  peribrm  its  function  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  to  prevent 
r^gmgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  That  condition,  where  the 
▼ahne  loses  the  power  of  acting  as  a  valve,  is  called  ^inguffi- 
ekneey  li,  however,  the  valve  be  but  partially  fixed,  if  part  of  it 
be  firee  to  flap  in  either  direction,  if  some  of  the  blood  pressing  against 
it  be  opposed  by  a  portion  only  of  its  lower  surface,  while  the  rest, 
flowing  bade  into  the  auricle,  bathes  its  upper  face,  the  vibrations  of 
the  mitral  become  entuely  abnormal  and  irregular,  and  give  rise  to 
another  murmur,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  first  sound  of  the  left 
veotride.  We  have  seen  that  the  second  sound  that  we  hear  at  the 
vpcs,  is,  under  normal  conditions,  produced  by  vibration  of  the  semi* 
22 
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lunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  the  apex.  In  the 
normal  heart,  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  is  unacoompanied 
by  any  murmur  or  other  sound.  If^  however,  in  endocarditis,  the 
auricular  face  of  the  mitral-valve  be  studded  with  warty  excresoenoes, 
and  if  the  blood  have  to  flow  over  a  rugged  surface  instead  of  a  smooth 
one,  friction  of  the  blood-stream  produces  a  murmur  which  is  audible 
at  the  apex  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  The  second  tone, 
propagated  from  the  aorta,  may  also  be  heard  with  it,  or  the  latter 
may  be  drowned  by  the  intensity  of  the  new  murmur,  and  thus  be  im- 
perceptible. The  larger  the  excrescences,  and  the  more  they  encroadi 
upon  the  orifice,  so  much  the  more  intense  is  the  friction  of  the  blood, 
and  so  much  the  louder  the  murmur.  In  the  extremely  rare  cases  in 
which  the  right  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  endocarditis,  similar  symptoms 
may  be  made  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  where  we  listen  to 
the  sounds  of  the  tricuspid.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficulty  how- 
ever, to  make  a  diagnosis  here,  as  the  right  ventricle  is  hardly  ever  the 
sole  seat  of  disease,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sounds  were  conducted  from  elsewhere  or  actually  origi- 
nated at  the  tricuspid.  The  sounds  of  the  aorta  are  usually  pure,  as  its 
valves  are  far  more  seldom  attacked  by  endocarditis.  Should  it  oocor, 
however,  'should  warty  growths  form  upon  the  lower  sides  of  the  semi'* 
lunar  valves,  a  murmur,  produced  by  friction  of  the  blood  upon  these 
asperities,  arises  during  systole  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  best  heard  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta — i.  e.,  at  the  stemiun,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
intercostal  space,  and  which  is  conducted  hence  along  the  carotids.  It 
is  much  less  common  to  hear  a  diastolic  murmur  at  this  point  than  a 
systolic  one. 

We  hear  normal  heart-sounds  at  the  pulmonary  artery  almost 
always,  as  the  disease  hardly  ever  extends  as  £Eir  as  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  often  hear  a  remarkably  loud  and  sharp  accentuation 
of  the  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  a  sign  of  im- 
portance. The  fuller  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes,  so  much  the 
stronger  does  the  shock  grow  which  its  semilunar  valves  must  sustain 
during  diastole.  Now,  as  an  acute  insufficience  of  the  mitral  develops 
in  the  majority  of  caseS  of  endocarditis,  the  pulmonary  artery  must 
suffer  distention  and  its  second  sound  must  become  intensified. 

Diagnosis. — Endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  often  overlooked,  and  quite  as  often  its  presence  is  diagnosti- 
cated where  it  does  not  exist.  In  order  to  avoid  the  former  error, 
never  fail  to  auscult  all  patients  with  acute  articular  rheiunatism  daily, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  complaint  or  constitutional  disturbance. 
That  you  may  not  rush  fjx)m  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  however,  beware 
how  you  declare  an  endocarditis  upon  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  blow- 
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ing  sound,  audible  at  the  apex.  The  symptom  may,  indeed,  be  due  to 
thickening  of  the  valve  by  inflammation,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
dependent  upon  mere  abnonnal  tension  of  a  healthy  valve,  caused  by 
Tiolenee  of  fever  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Neither  condition 
can  be  determined  finom  the  quality  of  the  murmiu',  and  diagnosis  re- 
mains a  matter  of  doubt  untO  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  overloading  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  lateral  extension  of 
cardiac  dulness  and  intensification  of  the  second  pulmonary  sound, 
supervene  upon  the  murmur. 

The  differential  diagnosis  is  still  more  difficult  between  a  recent 
endocarditis  complicating  articular  rheumatism  and  an  old  valvular  de- 
rangement, which  happens  to  preexist,  especially  insuffidence  of  the 
mitral.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  few  maladies 
which  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  relapse  as  acute  articular  rlieuma- 
tism;  indeed,  we  meet  with  sufferers  who  have  had  attacks  of  it,  of 
more  or  less  severity,  every  year  since  its  first  onslaught.  If  we  have 
not  previously  seen  or  examined  them,  and  if  upon  some  fresh  relapse 
ire  hear  a  systolic  blowing  at  the  apex,  the  cardiac  dulness  extending 
laterally,  and  the  second  pulmonary  tone  being  sharply- accented,  we 
must  remain  in  doubt,  unless  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle have  attained  such  a  height  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  acute  in- 
suffidence. In  other  cases  we  may  perhaps  ascertain  if^  after  any  of 
his  previous  illnesses,  the  patient  have  remained  short  of  breath,  etc. 

Prognosis. — ^Rarely  as  life  is  threatened  by  endocarditis  itdelf,  the 
prognosis  of  this  malady  as  to  complete  recovery  is  bad.  Indeed,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  recognized,  it  almost  always  leaves 
derangements  behind  it,  which  sooner  or  later  imperil  life.  Endocar^ 
ditis,  which  attacks  the  wall  of.  the  heart,  is,  no  doubt,  far  less  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  occurs  rarely,  and,  moreover,  is  quite  unrecognizable. 

Sjrmptoms  which  would  lead  us  to  fear  an  unfavorable  termination 
to  this  disease  are  those  which  indicate  considerable  implication  of  the 
muscle  of  the  heart  in  the  inflammation,  such  as  an  extremely  frequent 
pulse  with  scanty  filling  of  the  arteries.  Rigors  are  quite  as  ominous, 
indeed  more  so,  as  well  as  acute  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  that 
region,  vomiting,  or  the  appearance  of  blood  or  albumen  in  the  urine, 
or  symptoms  of  hemiplegia,  in  short,  the  signs  of  metastasis. 

TREATMEirr. — ^The  indication  as  to  cause  in  treatment  of  endocar- 
ditis cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  met.  A  genetic  connection  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists between  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  this  disease,  whether  the 
former  merely  predispose  to  the  latter,  or  whether  the  alliance  be  still 
more  intimate.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  niunber  of  remedies  and 
modes  of  cure  recommended  for  rheiunatism,  it  is  only  equalled  by 
their  untmstworthiness.    We  are  no  less  helpless  against  the  morbus 
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Brigbtii,  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  the  other  infectious  nudadies, 
which  give  rise  to  endocarditis,  or,  at  least,  predispose  toward  it. 
With  regard  to  the  indications  finom  the  disease  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic apparatus,  we  have  already  and  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  ^'  antiphlogistics,''  and,  above  all,  venesectioo, 
often  as  they  are  employed  in  inflammation,  have  no  right  to  the  name. 
But)  in  spite  of  contrary  assertions  on  the  part  of  French  and  English 
physicians,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  affection  in  which .  the  practice  of 
bleeding  without  special  occasion,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
calomel  and  '^  blue  ointment  to  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,^  is 
so  dangerous  as  in  endocarditis ;  and  we  must  entirely  agree  with 
Bamberger^  when  he  states  his  belief  that  most  patients,  who  die 
during  an  attack  of  this  malady,  have  perished  less  finom  the  disease 
than  from  the  treatment. 

Even  local  blood-letting  should  only  be  resorted  to  where  there  is 
pain  about  the  heart,  and  here  we  generally  have  to  do  with  complica- 
tions. With  regard  to  cold,  which  we  have  employed  against  inflam- 
mation of  internal  organs  as  fireely  as  it  has  been  used  in  inflammation 
of  external  parts,  we  do  not  apply  it  in  these  cases,  unless  especially 
demanded  by  extreme  excitement  of  the  heart's  action,  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  our  experience,  even  when  applied  upon  inflamed  joints  in 
rheumatism,  it  has  but  trifling  palliative  effect.  Indeed,  although 
many  cases  of  endocarditis,  which  used  formerly  to  escape  diagnosis, 
are  now  recognized  through  pleximeter  and  stethoscope,  yet  their 
treatment  is  no  more  successful  than  before ;  nay,  if  the  physician  find 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  endocarditis  an  occasion  for  meddle- 
some  treatment,  it  were  better  for  the  patient  had  the  doctor  never 
learned  auscultation. 

The  indication  as  to  symptoms  calls  for  venesection  in  cases  where- 
in overcharge  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  imperils  life  by  threatening 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  demands  prompt  relief  by  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  blood.  A  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  signs  of 
feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  etc.,  indicate  the  exhi- 
bition of  digitalis.  Should  palsy  of  the  heart  threaten,  stimulants 
must  be  used. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MTOOABDITIS. 

Etiology. — Myocarditis  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  heart,  whereby  they  are  softened,  become  flabby,  and 
finally  disintegrate.  This  destructive  process  is  accompanied  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  perimysium;  the  gaps  formed  by  absorption  of  the 
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primitive  feisciciili  are  filled  up  by  connective  tissue,  and  thus  a  scar  is 
fomed  in  the  heait-wall ;  or  else  the  perimjEium  breaks  down  simul- 
taneously \?ith  the  muscular  fibrillar,  and  a  mass  of  dehris  collects  in 
the  substance  of  the  wall.     This  is  called  an  abscess  of  the  heart. 

Myocarditis  is  not  a  rare  affection,  and  we  find  post-mortem  signs 
of  its  former  existence  in  many  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
zesolting  finom  endocarditis.  Indeed,  the  etiology  of  myocarditis  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  identical  with  that  of  endocarditis,  acute  articular 
ifaeumatism  acting  most  frequently  as  the  cause  in  either  disease. 
Myooaiditis,  thus  excited,  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  mere  circum- 
scribed spots,  which  terminate  in  scar-like  alterations  of  a  portion  of  the 
caidiac  wall ;  but  in  more  rare  instances  it  may  result  either  in  extensive 
degeneration,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  chronic  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
or  else  may  produce  caidiac  abscess.  In  most  cases  we  may  regard 
myooaiditis  accompanying  acute  rheumatism  as  an  extension  of  a  con- 
comitant endo-  or  pericarditis.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease 
runs  a  more  independent  course,  is  more  extensive  than  any  attendant 
endor  or  pericarditis,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  then  be  considered  as  de- 
pending upon  the  inflammation  of  the  heart's  substance. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  valvular  disease,  leads  to 
,  myocarditis,  and  to  formation  of  scars  in  the-  heart  quite  as  often  as 
to  endocarditis. 

Elmboli,  proceeding  finom  gangrenous  lungs,  not  unfirequcntly  enter 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  we  then  see  numerous  abscesses 
in  its  wall,  as  well  as  abscesses  in  many  other  organs  of  the  aortic 
circulation. 

Septicaemia,  protracted  typhus,  tedious  and  malignant  scarlatina, 
even  though  the  occurrence  of  embolism  be  not  proved,  nay,  though  it 
be  very  unlikely,  may  also  ^ve  rise  to  abscess  of  the  heart  The 
pathogeny  of  such  abscesses  is  obscure. 

In  the  second  volume  we  shall  treat  of  syphilitic  myocarditis,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  syphilis  in  general.  Traumatic  myocarditis,  like 
traumatic  endocarditis,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rarities. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  seat  of  myocarditis  is  almost  ex- 
duaively  the  left  ventricle,  especially  the  apex ;  but  quite  as  frequently 
(according  to  Dittrich)  it  occurs  in  the  septum  just  below  the  aorta. 
The  papillaiy  muscles,  however,  are  often  affected  by  the  disease, 
which  hict  is  of  importance  to  the  pathogeny  of  deformity  of  the  valves. 

At  the  outset  of  the  malady,  the  muscular  substance  appears  of  a 
daik  bluish-red  hue.  Soon,  however,  the  injection  disappears,  and  dis- 
oolofation  of  the  muscular  fibre  arises,  the  diseased  place  becoming  of 
a  grayish  color  and  softened.  Under  the  microscope,  after  the  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  striae  have  disappeared,  we  see  the.fibrillae 
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broken  down  into  a  finely-granular  detritus,  with  a  few  fiEit-globuIes. 
We  can  rarely  get  opportunity  to  observe  myocarditis  in  this  stage. . 
Much  more  commonly  we  find  its  results,  in  the  form  of  irregular,  rami- 
fying collections,  vaiying  in  size,  of  a  reddish-white  or  white  color,  and 
of  a  scar-like  density,  scattered  through  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes  this  indurated  tissue  is  spread  over  a  large  porticxi 
of  the  heart-wall,  and  forms  its  sole  component.  Here  the  degener- 
ated wall  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood ;  a  protrusion  may 
form,  and  a  true  aneurism  of  the  heart  result,  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished as  chronic  cardiac  aneurism  from  that  form  described  as  acute 
cardiac  aneurism^  in  treating  of  endocarditis.  Such  sacs  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg^  or  larger.  The 
scar-like  walls  usually  grow  thin  from  ^iistention ;  they  sometimes 
ossify,  and  quite  often  their  cavity  contains  masses  of  stratified  fibrin, 
such  as  we  find  in  aneurism  of  arteries.  The  entire  heart  is  generally 
dilated  as  well  as  the  aneurism,  and,  even  when  there  is  no  aneiuismal 
pouch,  numerous  scars  in  the  heart-wall  will  cause  dilatation  of  the 
organ.  On  the  other  hand,  large  scars  in  particular  situations,  as  at 
the  approach  to  the  aorta,  may  cause  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
heart  {Dittrich^s  true  cardiac  stricture). 

When  endocarditis  terminates  in  abscess,  discoloration  and  soften- 
ing prevails  more  and  more  in  the  muscle,  imtil  at  last  a  collection  of 
yellow,  purulent  liquid,  surrounded  by  softened  and  discolored  muscu- 
lar substance,  is  formed.  Such  an  abscess  rarely  becomes  incapsulated 
and  dries  up;  perforation  nearly  always  takes  place, unless  death  occur 
beforehand.  If  the  perforation  be  into  the  pericardium,  pericarditis 
follows ;  if  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  debris  of  its  broken-down 
tissue  passes  into  the  circulation,  and  niunerous  metastases  are  often 
the  consequence.  The  insertion  of  an  aortic  valve  may  be  torn  away 
.by  the  inward  pointing  of  an  abscess ;  or  commimication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  may  be  set  up ;  even  the  entire  cardiac  wall 
may  suffer  rupture.  Tearing  up  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  by  infiltration  of  the  blood,  which  we  have  described  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  as  acute  cardiac  aneurism,  may,  of  course,  occur  with 
equal  or  even  greater  ease  in  consequence  of  the  pointing  of  such  an 
abscess  to  the  interior. 

SYMPT03IS  AND  CouKSK. — Myocarditis  is  but  seldom  diagnosticated 
ivith  certainty  during  life.  As  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  complicates 
almost  every  case  of  endocarditis,  we  seem  warranted  in  the  inference 
that  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  more  seriously  inflamed  when  the 
region  around  it  appears  unduly  sensitive  (which  it  never  is  in  pure  en- 
docarditis), still  more  so  if  there  be  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  if 
the  pulse  grow  small,  or,  above  all,  if  the  heart's  action  become  irreg- 
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ular.  Even  then,  however,  our  opinion  will  only  amount  to  a  some- 
what vague  suspicion.  Diagnosis  of  myocarditis  grows  more  sure,  but 
not  certain,  when  symptoms  appear  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
which  suggest  diseases  of  the  heart,  while  physical  examination  affords 
negative  evidence  of  endo-  or  pericarditis.  If^  now,  rigors  should  set 
in,  or  swelling  of  the  spleen,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  vomit- 
ing, or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  the  presence  of  albumen 
and  blood  in  the  urine ;  in  short,  if  metastases  be  established,  the  diag- 
DOsiB  becomes  tolerably  certain :  but  such  cases  are  not  common. 

If  cicatrices  have  f(»ined  at  numerous  points  in  the  heart,  and  if 
the  heart  be  dilated  in  consequence,  sjmiptoms  of  dilatation  appear, 
sodi  as  we  have  already  described,  only  they  are  more  severe ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  in  most  cases,  what  parts  the  dilatation  and  de- 
generation respectively  play  in  retarding  the  circulation  and  overload- 
ing the  venous  system.    Thus,  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insuffidence, 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  induced  by  de- 
generation of  the  papillary  musdes.    Extensive  scar-like  degeneration 
of  the  heart-wall,  as  well  as  true  cardiac  stenosis  of  DiUrich  and 
duonic  cardiac  aneurism,  causes  sjmiptoms  of  extremely  depressed  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.     The  beat  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  arterial  pulse 
is  extremely  small  and  weak  as  well  as  very  irregular  and  intermittent. 
Extxeme  cyanosis  and  general  dropsy  accompany  these  symptoms.     If 
odled  upon  for  a  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  exclusion  of 
valvular  deformity  as  a  cause  of  the  derangement  of  circulation,  we 
must  count  diffuse  dcatridal  formation  as  one  of  the  alterations  of 
structure  capable  of  producing  the  train  of  symptoms  above  described ; 
but  we  shall  hardly  ever  make  an  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  by  the 
system  of  exclusion  of  other  anatomical  changes,  such  as  dilatation 
with  atrophy,  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  etc.,  etc. 

As  for  abscess  of  the  heart  and  the  various  results  of  perforation, 
we  are  rarely  able  to  form  more  than  a  vague  diagnosis  after  the  nu- 
merous metastases  have  arisen.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this  condition  with  certainty. 

Treatment. — ^We  can  hardly  speak  of  the  treatment  of  myocardi- 
tis, having  almost  denied  the  possibility  of  recognizing  its  existence. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  diagnosticate  the  disease,  the  treatment  would 
not  differ  firom  that  of  endocarditis.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  power 
to  remove  the  dcatrices,  or  to  avert  the  embolism  from  perforation  of 
an  abscess,  or  to  allay  its  effects.  A  mere  treatment  of  symptoms  is 
all  that  can  be  effected. 
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VAZVUZAIi  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART, 

Bt  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  we  mean 
vieffriy  those  anomalies  of  its  valves  which  affect  the  fimctioa  of  the 
oigan,  and  thus  react  upon  the  cuxnilation.  Valvular  anomalies  whidi 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and  which  hence  are  purely  matters  of  par 
thologioo-anatomical  curiosity,  and  not  of  clinical  interest,  need  but 
Uttle  notice  in  the  following  chapter.    They  are — 

The  8o<»lled  simple  hypertrophies  of  the  valves,  which  are  found 
chiefly  upon  the  mitral  near  its  free  border,  whence  is  found  growing 
a  series  of  little  lumps  of  a  jelly-like  connective  tissue.  The  fine  web 
on  the  lower  border,  upon  whose  imfolding  the  valvular  action  mainly 
depends,  remains  intact  in  hypertrophy,  while  endocarditis  usually  has 
the  effect  of  thickening  it,  and,  as  it  were,  rolling  it  up. 

The  next  deformity  of  the  valves,  which  does  not  derange  their 
action,  is  enlargement,  >v:hich  often  occurs  in  them  with  simultaneous 
thinning,  when  the  ostium  is  abnormally  dilated.  Most  cases  of  per- 
foration of  the  valves  also  belong  under  this  head.  Small  oval  fissures 
or  holes  are  often  seen  in  them,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  impair 
their  eflficiency. 

The  most  important  valvtdar  changes  are  those  known  as  inm^ 
cience  and  contraction.  These  two  alterations  nearly  always  coexist, 
one  usually  prevailing  over  the  other,  however,  in  degree.  By  insuffi- 
cience,  we  mean  that  condition  of  a  valve  which  renders  it  incapable 
of  preventing  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  which,  as  a  valve, 
it  should  close.  K  the  entire  contents  of  the  ventricles  be  not  thrown 
into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  during  systole,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  blood  regurgitate  into  the  auricles,  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  are 
insufficient.  Again,  if,  during  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  part  of  the 
blood  which  had  entered  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  flow  back 
into  the  ventricle,  the  semilimar  valves  are  insufficient. 

By  stenosis  (constriction)  of  a  valve,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  an  orifice,  we  mean  that  condition  by  which  the  effluent  blood 
meets  with  abnormal-  resistance  through  contraction  of  the  outlet  of 
the  heart 

Although  valvular  deformities  have,  in  common,  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  circulation,  the  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  system  can  endure 
valvular  deficience  at  one  point  much  better  than  at  another ;  hence 
we  deem  it  better  at  once  specially  to  describe  its  effects  at  the  differ- 
ent  outlets,  rather  than  to  go  into  a  further  general  discussion  of  the 
subject.     We  cannot  altogether  avoid  repetition,  by  this  method  of 
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Ixcftting  the  subject,  but  shall  thus  have  less  to  repeat,  and,  moreover, 
less  to  retract,  than  by  any  other  mode.  As  the  pathogeny  of  valvular 
defect  of  the  aorta  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  mitral  disorder, 
as  its  symptoms  are  easier  of  comprehension,  and  as  its  consequences 
are  much  longer  and  better  withstood  than  are  those  of  mitral  defi- 
aeoce,  we  shall  first  take  up  the  subject  of  aortic  valvular  disease. 
Derangement  of  the  valves  is  of  far  less  common  occiurence  in  the 
right  than  in  the  left  heart,  so  that  we  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  former  until  the  last 


CHAPTER    VI. 

EVBUFFICIESrCS  OF    THE    BSMILUNAB  VALVES,  Ain>    CONSTBlbnON    OF 

THE  AOBTIC   ORIFICE. 

BnoLOOT. — Closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  takes  place  in  a  man- 
ner purely  mechanical,  while  a  certain  vital  action  is  required  to  effect 
dosine  of  the  valves  between  ventricle  and  auricle,  namely,  contrac- 
tion of  the  papillary  muscles.  If  the  mere  pressure  of  the  blood  during 
diantole  of  the  left  ventricle  do  not  suffice  to  deploy  and  press  together 
tbe  leaves  of  the  semilunar  valve,  which  were  pushed  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  aorta  during  systole,  there  will  be  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  ventricle,  and  the  valve  is  insufficient.  If^  however,  during 
qrBtole,  the  semilunar  valves  do  not  yield  to  the  current  of  the  blood, 
WDd  lie  back  against  the  aortic  wall  as  it  emerges  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, bat  stand  projecting  into  its  outlet,  we  have  constriction  (steno- 
sis). Much  more  rarely  the  latter  occurs  from  contraction  of  the  aorta 
tt  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  valves,  whereby  the  outlet  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  alterations  which  cause  insufficience  and  constriction  of  the 
aortic  valves  are  the  results  of  inflammation,  but  less  often  of  endocar- 
ditis, which  we  have  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  than  of  a  more  chronic 
fann  of  inflammation,  which  attacks  the  arteries,  and  whose  results  are 
known  as  atheroma  of  the  arteries.  Hence  it  follows,  although  not 
without  exception,  that  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  is  found  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  when  arterial  atheroma  is  far  more  firequent 
than  during  youth,  and  that  its  development  is  more  slow  and  gradual 
than  that  of  the  disorders  caused  by  endocarditis. 

AiTATOMiCAL  AppEARANCEa — ^If^  upon  autopsy,  we  remove  the 
heart  and  aorta ;  and  if^  upon  filling  the  latter  with  water  sufficient  to 
distend  its  walls,  the  water  flow  into  the  ventricle  because  the  edges 
of  the  valves  do  not  touch,  we  may  assume  that  such  regurgitation  has 
also  occurred  during  life,  and  must  regard  the  valves  as  insufficient. 
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The  anatomical  changes  which  cause  insufficience  are  usaallj 
shrinking  and  shortening  of  the  valves,  so  that,  even  if  spread  out  bj 
the  blood,  they  would  not  meet.  But  thickening,  and  rigidity  too^  maj 
prevent  closure,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  becoming  insufficient  to  make 
the  leaves  flap  together.  Much  more  rarely  we  find  adhesion  of  the 
valve  to  the  arterial  wall,  or  laceration  or  detachment  of  one  of  the 
leaves  from  its  insertion,  as  a  palpable  cause  of  insufficience. 

Besides  these  changes  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  we  constantly  find 
in  the  cadaver  a  degree  of  ezoentnc  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventiide 
greater  than  is  observed  under  almost  apy  other  circumstances.  Hie 
wall  of  the  ventricle  may  be  an  inch  in  thickness,  its  cavity  is  oRea 
capable  of  containing  a  fist.  We  have  already  seen  that  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  the  necessary  result  of  severe  pressure  induced  by 
it  from  within  while  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  that  hypertrophy  fol- 
lows in  consequence  of  the  augmented  effort  which  it  must  make  in 
order  to  propel  the  increased  volume  of  blood  which  it  holds.  A  laige 
number  of  the  signs  of  aortic  insufficience  are  due  to  this  enormous  iiy- 
pertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  a  former  chapter  we  have  fully  de> 
tailed  all  the  alteration  which  the  shape  of  the  heart  undergoes  firom 
this  enlargement.  We  have  seen  that  the  rest  of  the  organ  participates 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  affection,  and  that  bulging  of  the  septum  into  the 
right  ventricle  materially  encroaches  upon  the  capacity  of  that  chamber. 

The  mouth  of  the  aorta  may  contract  to  such  a  degree  as  barely  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger  into  the  narrowed  open- 
ing. The  anatomical  changes  which  occasion  such  strictures  are  gen- 
erally the  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  flaps  described  above.  These 
flaps  may  form  unyielding  prominences  at  the  root  of  the  aorta ;  so 
that  it  becomes  equally  impossible  for  the  stream  of  blood  to  lay  them 
back  against  the  aortic  wall  during  systole,  and  for  the  weight  of  the 
blood  during  diastole  to  force  them  together  again.  Cohesion  of  the 
semilunar  flaps  is  the  next  caiise  of  stenosis,  and  is  the  more  marked 
the  more  the  point  of  adhesion  approaches  the  centre  of  the  valve.  Old 
vegetations  on  the  valves,  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  which  are  often 
the  seat  of  calcareous  deposit,  assist  in  blocking  up  the  constricted  pas- 
sage, although  they  rarely  constitute  the  sole  cause. 

In  simple  stricture  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  left  ventricle  has  no  in- 
crease of  pressure  to  support  during  diastole,  and  hence  does  not  be- 
come dilated ;  it  has,  however,  to  propel  its  blood  through  a  contracted 
orifice,  and  becomes  hypertrophied  on  account  of  the  greater  amount 
of  effort  thus  required  from  it.  In  contradistinction,  then,  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  insufficience  of  the  semilunar  valves,  we  find  a  simple  hy- 
pertrophy, instead  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventridOi  when 
the  aortic  outlet  is  contracted. 
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We  have  said  above,  that  the  two  fonns  of  valvular  derangement 
usuallj  coexist ;  as,  however,  insufiicience  soon  predominates  over  ste- 
nosis, we  find  a  gradual  transition  from  simple  to  the  most  intense  ex- 
centric  hypertrophy  taking  place  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  ultimate  effect  both  of  stenosis  and 
of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valves  must  always  be  a  retardation  of 
the  circulation ;  the  blood  returns  to  the  lung  with  diminished  fre- 
quence, and  hence  assumes  a  more  venous  character.  (Of  course,  with 
every  systole,  an  abnormally  small  amoimt  of  blood  is  discharged  from 
the  ventricle,  or  a  p(»iion  of  it  flows  back  again  during  diastole.)  The 
ccmsequenccs  are,  that  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  inadequately 
fiUed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  vein  is  gorged  with 
blood,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  away  into  the  left  auricle, 
already  almost  fiill.  Thus  the  entire  pulmonary  system  becomes  over- 
loaded; but,  being  incapable  of  containing  the  whole  of  the  blood 
whidi  should  properly  fill  the  aorta,  the  remainder  gradually  accmnu- 
lates  in  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system,  and  gives  rise  to  cyanosis, 
dn^y,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  however,  nothing  of  thi^  kind  takes  place,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time ;  inasmuch  as  simultaneous  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  has  the  opposite  eflect,  and  neutralizes  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  defective  valves.  While  the  latter  tends  to  retard  the 
dicolation  of  the  blood,  and  to  render  it  venous,  hypertrophy  accel- 
erates its  course  and  makes  it  arteriaL  While  valvular  deformity 
causes  decrease  of  the  contents  of  the  aorta,  hypertrophy  renders  the 
aorta  fuller;  while  defidence  of  the  valves  hinders  the  outflow  finom 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  lets  the  lesser  drculation  overcharge  itself 
with  blood,  hypertrophy  fetdlitates  such  outflow,  and  relieves  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  pulmonary  system. 

By  keeping  these  ^cts  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
happens  that  persons  with  extreme  defidence  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta 
enjoy  comparatively  good  health,  if  only  there  be  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and,  indeed,  such  persons  are  fire- 
quently  not  even  short  of  breath,  a  symptom  never  missed  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  mitral* 

There  may  be  some  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  not  constant. 
It  18  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  patients  complain  so  little  of  jarring 
of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  attacks  of  pain  in  the  chest  and  left  arm 
occur,  which  we  shall  describe  more  closely  in  the  chapter  upon  angina 
pectofiB* 

^  A  hnntBinan  in  Greifawald,  who  suffered  from  extensive  stenosis  and  insuflScience, 
excentric  hvpertrophj  of  the  left  ventricle,  jyerfonned  all  the  manceu* 
Honed  marches  of  the  army  without  diflSculty. 
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This  state  of  comparative  good  health  is  oommon  to  both  stenosiB 
and  insufficience ;  in  general,  however,  the  symptoms  differ  widelj, 
those  of  one  or  other  malady  usually  predominating.  Tn«iifflra^n^ 
gives  rise  to  symptoms,  and  dangers  which  proceed  from  the  oonseo- 
utive  excentric  hypertrophy,  which,  no  longer  merely  compensating  the 
disorder  of  the  valves,  produces  an  excessive  action  of  the  heart  Hie 
patients  then  usually  complain  of  dizziness,  headache,  and  of  spots 
before  the  eyes.  In  other  cases,  they  suddenly  perish  from  vpopleTj. 
More  rarely  asthmatic  attacks  occur,  but  all  these  Sjrmptoms  are  doe 
to  the  hypertrophy  (Chap.  L),  and  not  to  the  valvular  disorder. 

In  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  the  circulatoiy 
impediment  outweigh  those  coming  from  the  hypertrophy,  and  although 
a  patient  may  do  well  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  evincing  no 
signs  of  venous  engorgement,  yet  there  will  be  tokens  that  the  arteries 
are  but  scantily  filled,  a  symptom  which  must  always  precede  those 
which  indicate  overcharge  of  the  veins.  The  patients  look  pale^  are 
prone  to  fainting-fits,  and  present  signs  of  anaemia  of  the  brain ;  just  as 
others,  who  suffer  from  insuffidenoe  of  the  valves,  seem  to  indine  to 
cerebral  hypersemia  and  to  apoplexy. 

This  period  of  comparative  comfort,  enjoyed  by  patients  with  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves,  often  ceases  in  a  somewhat  sudden  and 
remarkable  manner,  after  having  lasted,  perhaps,  for  many  years. 
Either  because  the  hypertrophied  heart  has  degenerated,  or  else  from 
insuffidence  of  the  mitral,  caused  by  chronic  endocarditis,  which  so 
often  complicates  valvular  disease,  or  through  increase  of  the  original 
aortic  defect,  or  finally  because  extensive  atheroma  of  the  aorta  has 
set  in,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  hinderanoe  to  the  circulation,  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  at  last  no  longer  able  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficience  of  the  valves,  and  to  overcome  the  impediments 
to  the  circulation.  Then  the  symptoms  appear  which  we  have  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  patients  grow  short  of 
breath,  the  veins  of  the  aortic  system  become  overloaded,  cyanosis 
and  dropsy  arise.  These  symptoms  set  in  much  sooner  in  mitral  dis- 
ease, and  hence  shall  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Death  takes  place  either  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  (or  else,  when 
there  is  insuffidence,  by  apoplexy).  Frequently,  too,  death  results 
from  embolism,  to  which  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  gives  rise  with 
a  frequence  next  to  that  of  endo-  and  myocarditis.  In  most  of  the 
cases  wherein  embolism  of  the  arteria  fossss  Sylvii  has  been  found  to 
have  caused  necrosis  of  the  brain,  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  has 
existed. 

Physical  signs  of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves. — Tnspeeiian 
and  palpation  furnish  the  usual  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
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tride,  namely,  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region,  an  impulse  often 
enormously  increased,  and  which  shakes  a  broad  tract  of  the  thoracic 
wall  and  sometimes  actually  lifts  it ;  considerable  descent  of  the  apex, 
even  as  for  as  the  eighth  rib,  with  displacement  outward.  Percussioji 
also  shows  an  elongation  of  the  heart,  where  the  lower  limit  of  dulness 
is  not  obscured  by  the  position  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Upon 
au9Culi€Uion  (best  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  second  in- 
teroostal  space),  instead  of  the  second  sound,  we  hear  a  murmur,  aris- 
ing from  irregular  vibrations  caused  by  imperfect  tension  of  the  rough- 
ened, misshapen  valves.  In  very  rare  instances,  besides  the  murmur, 
we  hear  the  normal  second  soimd  of  the  heart,  although  but  feebly, 
and  this  occurs,  as  it  would  seem,,  when  one  or  other  of  the  valves  con- 
tinues sound^  and  is  thrown  by  the  blood  into  its  normal  state  of  vibra- 
tion. The  murmur  is  usually  conducted  both  to  the  apex  and  along 
the  sternum,  and  may  even  be  heard  at  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  along 
the  back-bone.  The  first  sound,  as  heard  at  the  aorta,  is  pure  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  insuffidence  eidsts  without  constriction  of  the  valve 
or  roughness  upon  its  under  surface.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, it  has  undergone  the  modifications  peculiar  to  constriction  of  the 
aortic  orifice.  The  first  sound  of  the  mitral  is  inaudible  in  many  cases, 
a  hct  accounted  for  by  the  following  excellent  explanation  of  TVaube: 
As  the  left  ventricle  is  supplied  finom  two  sources  during  diastole,  as  it 
leoeives  blood  both  from  the  auricle  and  from  the  aorta,  the  force  of  its 
internal  pressure  soon  exceeds  that  ^vith  which  the  blood  enters  the 
Tentride  from  the  auricle.  A  reversed  current  is  thus  established, 
flowing  from  ventricle  to  auricle,  and  which  sltuts  the  mitral  valve  be- 
Ibfe  the  diastolic  movement  is  complete.  Sometimes,  besides  the  dias- 
tolic murmur,  another  sound  is  heard,  caused  by  the  premature  closure 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Unless  there  be  some  complication,  the  sounds  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  are  normal.  The  phenomena  observed  in  the 
peripheral  arteries,  although  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  consecutive 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very  characteristic  in  insufficience 
of  the  aortic  valves.  The  carotids  often  pulsate  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. If  we  listen,  we  do  not  hear  two  distinct  tones,  as  we  should  do 
under  normal  conditions  (one  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  wall  of  the  carotid,  expanded  by  the  blood-wave ;  the  second, 
attributable  to  conduction  of  the  second  sound  of  the  semilunar 
valves).  The  second  sound  is  not  heard,  as  the  semilunar  valves 
do  not  vibrate  normally,  or,  as  more  rarely  happens,  we  hear  a 
murmur  which  takes  its  place.  According  to  JBambergeii*^  the  first 
sound  is  also  deadened  in  the  carotids  or  turned  into  a  murmur,  a 
phenomenon  which  he  attributes  to  immoderate  tension  of  the  carotid 
walls.     Even  the  smaller  arteries  at  a  distance  frt>m  the  heart  produce 
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a  sound,  during  their  expansion,  by  the  vibration  of  their  walls.  Tlieir 
tortuous  course  and  their  pulsation,  visible  at  the  radial  arteij,  and 
even  in  smaller  arteries,  are  also  strikingly  characteristic  symptoms  of 
aortic  insufficience.  All  these  phenomena,  excepting  the  diastolic 
murmur  conducted  to  the  carotids,  occur  also  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  when  there  is  no  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves ; 
but  there  is  one  symptom  appearing  in  the  arteries  which  is  pathog- 
nomic of  the  valvulaiT  disorder  in  question.  This  consists  in  a  re- 
markably rapid  subsidence  of  the  arterial  expansion,  which,  indeed,  is 
of  but  momentary  duration.  This  jerking  pulse  {pulsus  eelerrifmu) 
depends  upon  the  £act  that  the  artery,  distended  during  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  is  emptied  in  two  directions  during  diastole.  In  some  cases 
of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves  the  physical  signs  of  exoentric  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  heart  are  less  distinctly  marked.  The  apex  beats 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  the  impulse  is  not  of  a  heaving 
character.  Such  patients  usually  suffer  from  dyspnoea  because  the 
valvular  disease  is  not  compensated  for,  and  the  lungs  are  loaded  with 
blood.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  exception  to  the  rule,  which 
is  not  imcoinmon. 

Physical  signs  of  stricture  of  the  aortic  valves, — Trupection 
and  palpation  show  signs  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart. 
The  impulse  is  stronger,  the  apex  dislocated  downward  and  outward, 
but  not  as  much  so  as  in  insufficience.  Upon  palpation  we  often  feel 
a  distinct  whizzing  about  the  aorta  accompanying  systole,  which  is 
rare  in  insufficience.  Upon  auscultation  we  hear  a  systolic  murmur 
over  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  is  usually  very  loud,  and  extends 
so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  masking  the  other 
signs.  During  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  as  the  stricture  is  seldom 
uncomplicated,  sometimes  we  hear  a  feeble  sound,  but  far  oftener  a 
murmur.  In  the  carotids,  the  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  conducted  to  the  ear  from  the  aorta ;  or  we  sometimes  hear  a 
short,  ringing  sound  in  its  place.  The  second  sound,  too,  is  usually 
inaudible  in  the  carotid.  The  pulse  is  as  small  and  incompressible  as 
it  is  hard  and  full  in  insufficience. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  insufficience  of  the  aortic  valves  is 
essentially  like  treatment  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Immoderate  eating 
and  drinking,  and  bodily  and  mental  excitement,  are  to  be  avoided  with 
care ;  determination  to  the  head  is  to  be  averted,  by  daily  evacuations 
of  the  bowels ;  venesection  is  never  to  be  practised,  unless  the  brain 
be  endangered  by  immoderate  "  rush  of  blood."  In  this  respect  we 
should  be  the  more  cautious,  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  practiee 
of  bleeding  favors  degeneration  of  the  heart;  and  attenuation  of  the 
blood  imdoubtedly  promotes  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 
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Stricture  of  the  aortic  outlet  requires  measures  of  quite  a  dififerent 
natme.  Here  we  have  no  threatening  hypersemia  to  allay,  or  over- 
action  of  the  heart  to  moderate.  Much  more  depends  upon  furthering 
the  nutritive  state  of  the  system,  and,  with  it,  that  of  the  heart,  so 
that  its  contractions  may  have  force  enough  to  prevail  over  the  resist- 
ance at  the  outlet.  Rich  animal  food,  and  even  the  moderate  use 
cf  wine,  are  quite  as  strongly  indicated  here  as  they  arc  oontraindi- 
cated  in  insuffidence.  Blood-letting  must  never  be  practised.  Use 
cf  digitalis  is  to  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  compensation  be- 
giDB  to  become  imperfect  It  is  most  effective  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  accelerated  that  the  left  ventricle  appar- 
ently haa  not  the  time  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  narrowed 
opening  during  the  short  period  of  systole. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

nreUTFICIENCE  OF  THE  lOTBAL  VALVE,  AlfD  CONSTRICTION  OF  THE 

LEFT  AUBICULO-VENTBICULAB   OBIFICE. 

EhiOLOGY. — ^The  mode  of  origin  of  insuffidence  of  the  mitral  is,  in 
many  cases,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  insuffidence  of  the  aortic  valve ; 
in  other  cases,  however^  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  papillary 
mnseles  and  chordxe  tendinese ;  and,  indeed,  there  have  been  instances 
in  whicii,  although  during  life  the  valve  was  defident,  yet  after  death 
no  palpable  alteration  in  it  could  be  detected.  Stenosis  of  the  aurio- 
i]k>Tentricular  passage,  which  is  often  foimd  to  accompany  insuffi- 
denoe,  arises  partially  through  contraction  of  the  ring  of  valvular 
insertion,  partially  through  adhesions  of  the  valve-tips,  or  chordae 
tendinese. 

Valvular  disorder  of  the  mitral  is  almost  alwaj  s  a  consequence  of 
endocarditis,  or  of  myocarditis ;  more  rarely  of  atheromatous  degen- 
eration. It  is  only  when  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  accompanies 
aimilar  disease  of  the  mitral  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the  dironic 
€onn  of  inflammation  caused  by  atheroma. 

AiTATOXiCAL  Appeabances. — ^The  most  common  lesion  found  in 
mitral  insuffidence  is  a  marked  shortening  of  the  valve-tips,  the  valve 
itsdf  being  thickened  and  indurated,  often  enclosing  laige,  fiat  plates 
of  calcareous  matter.  The  delicate,  tender  web  on  the  free  edge  of 
the  valve  has  disappeared,  the  edge  forming  a  thick,  clumsy  pad,  upon 
which  the  chordae  tendineie  originating  from  the  papillary  muscles  are  in- 
serted. Of  the  secondary  chordae  tendinese,  which,  springing  from  the 
primary  set,  are  inserted  into  the  web  of  the  valve,  there  is  hardly  any 
tiaoe.    In  other  cases,  instead  of  these  lesions,  or,  in  addition  to  them, 
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the  valve  is  torn.  Still  oftener,  it  is  the  chordie  tendinese  that  have 
given  way,  and  it  can  be  distinctly  recognized  that  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  thickly  covered  by  the  vegetations  previously  described, 
are  inverted  by  the  regurgitating  stream  of  blood,  and  made  to  flap 
backward  into  the  auricle.  More  rarely,  the  tendons  are  adheient  to 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  valve-tips  from  approadiing 
one  another,  finally,  as  more  or  less  extensive  tendinous  defenera- 
tion of  the  papillary  muscles  not  unfrequently  constitutes  a  minor 
source  of  the  disorder,  and  where  neither  these  nor  other  anatomical 
alterations  are  found  to  account  for  an  insuffidence  which  has  notoii- 
ously  existed,  it  is  most  probable  that  some  invisible  change  in  these 
muscles  has  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  lesions,  which  the 
cavities  and  walls  of  the  heart  exhibit  in  cases  of  insuffidenoe,  are 
equally  characteristic  and  interesting.  The  left  auride,  into  which  the 
blood  is  first  driven  during  systole,  is  always  a  good  deal  enlaiged,  and 
its  walls  are  considerably  thickened.  The  pulmonaiy  artery  and  vein 
are  in  like  manner  dilated,  as  is  also  the  right  heart,  both  ventricle  and 
auricle.  The  right  ventricle,  whose  task  is  enormously  increased,  be- 
comes so  much  hypertrophied  that  its  walls  grow  as  thick  as  those  of 
the  left  If  cut  open,  they  do  not  collapse  as  before,  but  the  cut  gapes 
as  it  would  do  if  made  in  the  left  ventride.  There  is  almost  always  a 
moderate  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventride,  into  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  blood  pours  under  greatly-increased  pressure. 

In  insuffidenoe  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  valve-tips  are  shortened; 
in  constriction  of  the  orifice,  they  have  generally  grown  narroiver,  and 
this  contraction  of  the  valvular  ring  is  the  most  common  cause  of  im- 
pediment to  the  flow  of  the  blood  finom  auride  to  ventricle.  It  rarely 
happens,  however  that  the  valves  thus  thickened  by  endocarditis,  and 
in  which  new  connective  tissue  is  growing,  contract  in  one  directioa 
alone ;  they  almost  always  become  narrowed  and  shorter  simultane- 
ously, so  that  stenosis  and  insuffidence  appear  together.  In  other 
cases,  the  lower  edges  of  the  valve-tips,  or  of  the  chordae  tendinese, 
are  so  intimately  united,  that  the  valve  takes  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
broad  toward  the  auricle,  and  ending  toward  the  ventride  in  a  narrow 
opening,  through  which  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  pass  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  The  vegetations,  which  often  cover  the  valve  in  the  foorm 
of  hard,  wart-like  concretions,  may  also  contribute  to  ocdusion  of  the 
orifice. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  and  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins,  is  also  a  constant  accompaniment  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral,  and 
the  walls  of  the  dilated  chambers  exhibit  hypertrc^hy  similar  to  what 
we  have  described  above.  The  left  ventride,  however,  is  in  a  condi- 
tion opposite  to  that  which  we  find  in  insuffidenoe.     Instead  of  being 
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hypertiojAied  and  dilated,  it  is  generally  small,  and  its  walls  are 
tliimier,  lather  than  thicker.  We  have  already  accounted  for  this  dr- 
omnstanoe.  In  spite  of  the  violent  pressure  under  which  the  blood  is 
thrown  into  the  yentride,  its  walls  encounter  a  moderate  pressure 
GDly  firom  within,  as  the  increased  propulsive  power  is  neutralized  by 
the  greater  resistance  met  with  in  the  contracted  ostium. 

Stxptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  effect  of  mitral  disease  upon  the 
drcalation  must,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  uncompensated  aortic  valvular  disorder. 

I^  in  case  of  insuffidence,  a  part  only  of  the  blood  enter  the  aorta 
upoa  systole,  the  rest  regurgitating  into  the  auride ;  or,  in  a  case  of 
ooDstriction,  if  too  little  of  it  flow  into  the  ventride,  upon  diastole,  it 
18  dear  that  in  either  case  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  must  be 
smaUer  than  normal,  and  its  flow  must  be  retarded.  In  like  manner 
the  aiteries  of  the  aortic  circuit  contain  too  little  blood,  and  contract 
by  virtue  of  thdr  elastidty,  while  the  blood  by  which  they  should  be 
filled  18  overloading  the  pulmonary  system.  If  the  latter  be  incapable 
cf  aoeommodating  all  the  blood,  engorgement  of  the  venous  system  of 
the  aorta  must  follow.  We  have  seen  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventnde  neutralizes  all  these  circulatory  derangements  in  disease  of 
the  aorta.  A  greater  portion  of  them,  but  not  all,  may  also  be  reme- 
died for  a  time  in  mitral  disease,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Hie  dilated  and  hypertrophied  right  heart  propels  so  laige  a  mass 
cf  blood,  and  propels  it  with  so  much  power  into  the  vessels  of  the 
polmonaiy  circuit,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  is  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
actkm  of  the  auricle,  the  blood  pours  with  such  force  and  rapidity  into 
the  left  ventride  as  to  completely  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  constric- 
tioQ  of  the  valve.  In  spite  of  the  constriction,  the  ventride  recdves 
blood  enough ;  the  aortic  contents  are  not  lessened,  nor  is  the  circula- 
tkm  retarded.  In  the  same  way,  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  pul- 
mooaiy  vein  prevent  any  considerable  regurgitation  into  the  ventride,  . 
notwithstanding  the  insuffidence  of  the  valve ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  left  ventride  is  usually  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  so  that,  in 
^Kte  of  the  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  blood,  it  still  re- 
loainB  capable  of  filling  the  aorta.  Retardation  of  the  circulation,  with 
engorgement  of  the  venous  system,  and  a  corresponding  emptiness  of 
the  arteries,  is  thus*  averted  by  a  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the 
ligfai  ventride ;  but  there  is  one  anomaly,  which,  in  aortic  disease,  is 
ootrected  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride,  but  ifihich  hypertrophy 
of  tli6  light  ventride  is  imable  to  obviate  when  the  mitral  is  diseased. 
Tub  affection  is  overcharge  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

Clinical  experience  entirely  corroborates  this  physiological,  or, 
23 
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rather,  plijsical  dcmonstratioiL  Patients  with  mitral  disease  are  al- 
ways short  of  breath,  in  oonsequenoe  of  hyperaemia  of  the  lung.  As 
the  vessels  of  the  bronchi  are  less  affected  than  those  of  the  air-cells 
by  this  engorgement,  the  dyspnoea  is  not  always  combmed  with  faroo- 
chial  catarrh ;  as,  however,  the  bronchial  and  pulmonaiy  arteries  anas- 
tomose, nay,  as  part  of  the  blood  of  the  capillaries  and  bixmcbial 
arteries  flows  into  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  dyspnoea  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  bronchial  catarrh.  EiVen  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  unusual  exertion,  or  other  stimulant  to  the  action  of  the 
hypertrophied  right  heart,  may  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  from 
acute  pulmonary  oedema,  although  such  an  event  is  of  more  oommon 
occurrence  at  a  later  period,  after  obstruction  of  the  aortic  veins  and  of 
the  thoracic  duct  has  thinned  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

Patients  with  insufficience  and  constriction  of  the  mitral  valve  ofien 
enjoy  tolerable  health,  excepting  that  they  are  short  of  breath,  and 
we  should  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is 
always  accompanied  by  cyanosis.  In  constriction  of  the  valve,  par- 
ticularly if  combined  with  insuffidence,  the  compensation  soon  becomes 
imperfect.  The  patients  look  pale  from  lack  of  blood  in  their  arte- 
ries ;  but  this  derangement  of  distribution  does  not  cause  engoigement 
of  the  veins,  mainly  because  most  of  the  blood  is  collected  into  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  picture  changes.  Compensating  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  has  its  limits,  while  deformity  of  the  valves  grows 
worse  and  worse  from  fresh  endocarditis,  or  else  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  chapter  arise,  and  compensation  becomes  im> 
perfect.  Then  the  contents  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  diminish 
more  and  more,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  lessened,  the  veins  and 
capillaries  become  overloaded,  the  lips  and  cheeks  assiune  a  bluish  or 
even  a  deep-blue  hue.  The  embarrassed  outflow  of  the  cerebral  veins 
creates  heaviness  in  the  head,  headache,  etc.  The  liver  soon  becomes 
enlarged,  the  patient  complains  of  frdness  and  oppression  in  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  the  liver  forms  a  tumor,  distinctly  demonstrable  by 
percussion  and  palpation,  and  which  may  extend  down  almost  to  the 
navcL  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  veins  may  so  increase  that  the  re- 
pleted  vessels  compress  the  biliary  passages,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  re- 
tention and  reabsorption  of  the  bile.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these 
passages  may  also  become  the  seat  of  a  catarrii,  and  the  flow  of  mucus 
thus  produced  may  so  obstruct  the  bile-ducts  as  to  cause  biliaiy  ab- 
sorption. A  yellow  color  is  thus  added  to  the  previous  cyanotic  as- 
pect, which  may  impart  a  greenish  tint  to  the  complexion.  Chronic 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  veins ;  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  swell ;  engorgement  of  the 
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ntefine  veins  occasions  menstrual  derangement.  Finally,  should  any 
ocmaideroble  congestion  of  the  kidneys  set  in,  there  is  derangement  of 
the  secretion  of  urine,  such ,  as  may  be  produced  by  ligation  of  the 
ennilgent  veins.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  contains  albumen,  blood- 
cofpusdes,  and  the  so-called  fibrinous  or  exudation  cylinders,  that  is, 
micnMCopic  casts  of  the  urinaiy  tubules,  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
idnch  is  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  when  we  come  to  study  dis- 
eues  of  the  kidney. 

Venous  engoi^ment,  moreover,  leads  to  one  of  the  most  impo]> 
tuit,  and,  in  long-standing  cases,  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms 
of  mitral  disease,  namely,  dropsy.  As  before  observed,  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood,  particularly  a  diminution  of  its  albumen,  contributes 
essentially  to  the  establishment  of  transudation  of  serum.  Thi^  im- 
poverishment is  easily  traceable  to  engorgement.  Embarrassment  to 
the  outflow  from  the  veins  extends  itself  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  ob- 
stmotion  of  this  duct,  of  course,  impedes  the  supply  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial to  the  blood.  The  dropsy  almost  always  begins  in  the  extremi- 
ties, generally  in  the  region  of  the  ankles ;  thence  it  gradually  extends 
over  the  thighs,  the  external  genitals,  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  so  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  serous  sacs  also  become  the  s^t 
of  dropsical  e£fusions,  producing  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  hydroperi- 
oardiom.  Years  may  elapse  after  the  first  appearance  of  oedema  about 
the  ankles,  the  patient  alternately  improving  and  growing  worse ;  his 
feet  now  swelling  and  now  growing  smaller  again,  cro  the  general 
dropsy  is  established,  of  which  he,  in  most  cases,  ultimately  dies.  In 
other  cases,  he  rapidly  declines  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  serous  efiii- 
BOQ  show  themselves.  In  many  cases  an  erythema  is  set  up  about 
the  genitals,  thd  groins,  etc.,  which  is  very  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  which,  not  uncommonly,  terminates  in  diffuse  gangrene  of  the 
skin.  When  hydrothorax  and  hydropericardium  develop,  his  condition 
grows  desperate.  The  djrspnoea  becomes  extreme;  he  can  no  longer 
lie  down.  The  serum  finally  so  fills  up  the  air^sells  of  the  lungs,  that 
the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  carbonic  add,  and  his  last  hours, 
at  least,  are  relieved  by  a  merciful  stupefiEtction.  While  the  majority 
.  of  cases  thus  tenninate  by  dropsy  and  final  oedema  of  the  limg,  death 
takes  place,  in  a  smaller  number,  in  consequence  of  metastases,  haemor- 
ihtgic  infiuction  of  the  lung,  or  of  intercurrent  maladies.  How  much 
firigfat^s  disease  contributes  in  producmg  a  speedy  death  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  at  all  events,  whether  due  to  it  or  not,  albuminuria  certainly 
promotes  the  tendency  to  dropsy. 

Fhysieal  signs  of  imufficience  of  the  fnUral--Inspecthn  and 
Palpation, — ^We  often  see  and  feel  a  strong  shock,  or  even  a  rise  and 
€iU  of  the  thoracic  wall  over  all  the  regicm  which  is  in  contact  with 
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the  left  ventricle.  The  apex  is  displaoed  outward  and  somewhat 
downward.  Simultaneously  with  the  shook  against  the  thcnaz,  the 
epigastrium  is  also  shaken  rhjthmicallj.  We  have  considered  eadi  cf 
these  symptoms  while  treating  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  to  which  they  are  due.  I^greitssion  reveals  an  extenaicxi  in 
width  of  the  cardiac  dulness.  Upon  au9CuUationj  instead  of  the  first 
sound,  we  hear  at  the  apex  a  murmur,  generally  somewhat  loud,  wliidi 
arises  finom  the  irregular  vibrations  of  the  valve^  which,  being  loagh- 
ened  and  uneven,  is  in  a  very  un&vorable  state  to  vibrate  nonnally. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  murmur  better,  if  we  listen  more  above  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  apex,  as,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  the 
left  ventricle  of  which  the  apex  is  formed  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  off 
from  the  thoracic  walL  As  the  second  sound  heard  over  the  ventride 
is  merely  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  it  presents  no  abnormity  in 
pure  mitral  insuffidence.  Above  the  aorta,  the  sounds  are  feeble ; 
over  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  they  are  remarkably  loud,  especially  the. 
second,  and  this  intensification,  which  is  still  more  nuurked  by  contrast, 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Sometimes,  even,  we  feel  a  distinct  shook 
at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  during  diastole  of  the  ventride. 
Pulsation  of  the  veins,  vrith  rhjrthmical  dilatation,  does  not  occur  in  mitral 
insufficience,  unless  complicated  by  valvular  derangement  of  the  tri- 
cuspid ;  although  we  often  may  observe  a  rhjrthmical  undulation  of  the 
jugulars,  isochronic  with  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

This  proceeds  from  transmission,  the  strong  shock  suffered  by  the 
tricuspid's  being  conducted  along  the  column  of  blood  above  it,  and 
continues  uninterrupted,  excepting  by  the  delicate  valves,  as  frir  as  the 
jugulars.  Although  the  valves  in  the  veins  prevent  regui^tation  of 
the  blood,  they  cannot  chedc  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  vibration 
along  their  contents  {Bamberger). 

PhysiccLl  signs  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral, — ^Here,  too,  inspectkm 
and  palpation  show  the  signs  of  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  The  impulse  is  not  usually  as  strong  as  it  is  in  insuf^ 
fidence,  as  the  left  side  of  the  heart  does  not  take  part  in  the  hyper- 
trophy. Besides  this,  it  is  much  more  common  in  insuffidence  than  in 
hypertrophy  to  perceive  the  frhnissement  cotoir^,  that  slight,  whizzing 
soimd  at  the  apex,  which  immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
and  which  ceases  suddenly  as  the  beat  commences.  This  phenomenon, 
the  prsesystolic  pmring,  is  often  perceptible  through  thick  dothing,  and 
is  so  characteristic  as  in  itself  almost  to  suffice  to  establish  the  diagno- 
sis of  stenosis  of  the  mitral.  Upon  auscultation  we  almost  always 
hear  a  long-drawn  murmur  at  the  apex  during  diastole.  Although  the 
blood,  as  it  pours  through  the  normal  spadous  orifice,  occasions  no 
soimd,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  it  has  to  be  driven  forcibly 
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through  the  nairow  passage  produced  in  this  disease.  The  sound  is 
all  the  louder,  the  more  rapidly  the  blood  pours  in,  and  the  rougher 
and  more  uneven  the  suHIbm^  over  which  it  flows.  As  a  longer  time  is 
needed  for  it  to  pass  through  the  contracted  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
to  fill  the  ventricle,  the  murmur  heard  in  mitral  stenosis  is  of  longer 
dnratian  than  others,  and  almost  always  extends  over  the  whole  pause, 
vntfl  cut  short,  as  it  were,  by  the  next  sjrstolic  sound.  Traube  there- 
five  calls  a  ^pFsesystolic^'  murmur  at  the  apex  a  pathognomonic 
symptcmi  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve.  If  the  contracted  orifice  be 
not  also  roughened,  if  the  stenosis  be  moderate,  if  the  volume  of  the 
blood  be  reduced,  there  may  be  no  sound.  In  addition,  we  can,  of 
coarse,  hear  the  second  sound  propagated  from  the  arteries,  unless  the 
mmmur  be  too  loud.  Whether  we  hear  the  first  sound,  or  a  murmur 
be  audible  in  its  stead,  depends  upon  the  effidenoe  of  the  valve.  The 
■eooiid  Bound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  naturally  considerably  inten- 
sified. 

Treaxxbnt. — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  cure  valvular 
disease  of  the  mitral  by  any  therapeutical  interferenee  whatever.  We 
are  equally  helpless  against  the  consecutive  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
▼entride,  whidi,  however,  has  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  distribution 
cf  the  blood.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  treatment  of  the  more 
pwwninftnt  and  dangerous  of  the  symptoms. 

HypeFBemia  of  the  lung  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  mitral  dis- 

!;  it  cannot  .be  averted  nor  permanently  relieved.  We  should, 
never  interfere  actively  unless  it  be  severe,  or  unless  there 
be  danger  of  oedema  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  more  important,  as 
biood4etting,  the  only  active  remedy  against  hyperasmia,  although  for 
the  time  it  may  ward  off  the  peril,  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
patient.  Perhaps,  prior  to  the  bleeding,  there  may  have  been  no  effii- 
aoD  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Soon  after  it  the  blood  will 
have  r^iained  its  former  volume;  but  its  serum  has  now  become  so 
modi  attenuated  as  to  trafisude  under  a  pressure  which  would  not  pre- 
▼iouflly  have  caused  transudation.  The  sjrmptoms  of  dropsy  often 
fint  set  in  immediately  after  the  first  phlebotomy.  Such  ^curse  pos- 
tetiotea,'*  however,  should  not  make  us  hold  our  hand,  if  the  preserva- 
tioD  of  life  really  demand  venesection  (see  chapter  on  pulmonary 
hjpenemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung). 

In  digitalis  we  possess  a  very  powerful  means  of  moderating,  not 
ooly  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs,  but  also  engoigement  of  the  aortic 
veaooB  system  which  arises  in  mitral  disease.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
retarding  the  action  of  the  heart  by  means  of  digitalis,  we  afford  time 
to  the  auricle  to  drive  its  contents  into  the  ventricle  through  the  con- 
tiacted  passage.     Sometimes  systole  and  diastole  can  be  so  greatly 
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prolonged  (Traitbe)  that  a  pause  intervenes  between  the  murmur  and 
the  next  systolic  sound,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  prsosystolia 
A  marked  improvement  often  accompanies  such  a  result;  the  breath- 
ing grows  more  free,  the  swelling  of  the  liver  subsides,  and  the  cjano- 
sis  and  dropsy  abate.  Latterly,  since  I  have  grown  bolder  in  the 
use  of  digitalis,  and  rid  myself  of  the  theory  of  Trattbe^  even  in 
cases  of  insufficience  of  the  mitral,  particularly  if  the  heart's  actioa  be 
much  accelerated,  I  have  seen  the  dropsy,  cyanosis,  and  tumefiBUstion 
of  the  liver  diminish  or  disappear,  while  the  luine  became  more  copious 
after  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  digitalis.  I  have  come  to  the  oondusioo 
that,  by  proper  administration  of  this  drug,  compensation,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  fedl,  may,  for  a  time,  be  re^tablished. 

The  action  of  diuretics  upon  dropsy,  resulting  from  heart-diseaae,  is, 
at  least,  a  doubtful  matter.  If  digitalis  act  here  as  a  diuretic,  it  ii 
probably  because  it  readjusts  the  circulatory  derangement,  and  thus 
permits  more  blood  to  fill  the  arteries  and  thereby  affecting  the  glo- 
meruli of  the  Malpighian  capsules.  An  agent,  intended  to  relieve  siq>- 
pression  of  urine,  caused  by  disease  of  the  heart,  must  either  have  a 
special  action  upon  the  circulation  like  digitalis,  or  it  must  cause  dilar 
tation  of  the  arterioles  of  the  kidney,  so  that  more  blood  may  enter 
tUem  from  the  scantily-filled  aorta ;  or  else  it  must  so  alter  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  walls  of  the  renal  vessels,  as  to  facilitate  the  transfusion  of 
liquids  through  them.  True,  as  long  as  the  class  of  diuretics  has  any 
reputation  left,  it  will  be  difficult  to  refrain  from  prescribing  cream  of 
tartar,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  squills,  eta,  when  we  see  the  urine 
daily  diminishing,  while  the  serous  effusion  augments ;  but,  at  all 
events,  their  action  upon  the  diuresis  and  dropsy  of  cardiac  disease  is 
inexplicable  and  remarkably  smalL 

Preparations  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  signal  efficacy  in 
dropsy,  as  is  also  a  nourishment  rich  in  albumen  and  other  protein 
substances.  As  already  observed,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain  the 
effect  of  iron  upon  the  composition  of  the  bibod,  which  consists  in  an 
increase  in  the  ninnber  of  its  red  corpuscles  and  of  the  amount  of  albu- 
men. However,  just  as  bleeding,  by  thinning  the  blood,  favors  drop- 
sy, so  iron  and  a  nitrogenous  diet,  by  rendering  the  serum  more  coii- 
centrated,  have  an  antihydropic  action,  and  deserve  the  utmost  reliance 
in  treatment  of  both  mitral  and  aortic  disease. 

We  may  afford  great  assistance,  by  the  institution  of  a  treatment 
of  the  symptoms  adapted  to  the  phase  of  the  disease,  while  all  ezda- 
sive  treatment  will  do  harm. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 

QTBUFFICIEKCE    07    THE    8EMILUNAB  VALVES    AND    CONTBACTION    OF 
THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  PULMONABY  ABTEBY. 

Ab  endocarditis  scaroelj  ever  attacks  the  right  heart  during  extra- 
uterine life,  and  as  atheroma  of  the  pulmonaiy  arteries  is  rare,  it  is 
euy  to  see  that  valvular  deformities,  which  are  almost  always  the  con- 
sequence of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid  processes,  have  been  met  with 
in  the  pulmonary,  artery  in  but  few  solitary  instances.  In  these  the 
iosufficience  depended  upon  the  same  causes  which  occasion  valvular 
disease  of  the  aorta.  The  few  cases  of  stenosis  on  record  do  not 
ihrmys  afiect  the  valve  ring,  some  of  them  arising  from  annular  indu- 
ittioii  of  the  conus  arteriosus. 

The  symptoms  of  valvular  insuffidence  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
seem  to  be  mainly  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  just  as 
the  exoentric  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  forms  the  chief  sign  of 
oonesponding  aortic  disease.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  observed, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  limgs  was  not  abnormally  small,  indeed 
was  abnormally  great,  Dyspncea,  hsemorrhag^c  infarction,  and  even 
coosomption  of  the  lungs,  followed  upon  the  insuffidence.  Stricture, 
at  this  point,  too,  seems  to  be  less  perfectly  neutralized  by  consecu- 
tive hypertrophy,  so  that  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  other  tokens  of  venous 
engoigement  of  .the  greater  circulation  soon  set  in  in  cases  of  contrac- 
tion at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy.  Diagnosis  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  this  artery  is  only  possible  by  means  of  phjrsical  examination ; 
as  the  functional  disturbances,  to 'which  the  malady  gives  rise,  admit 
of  a  too  manifold  interpretation.  In  either  case,  but  more  especially 
in  insuffidence,  we  find  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  so 
often  described ;  and  over  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (that  is, 
over  the  third  left  costal  cartilage)  a  murmur  during  systole  is  audible 
in  stenosis,  while  in  insuffidence  it  is  heard  during  diastole.  These 
mnmmrs  are  produced  just  as  those  are  which  occur  in  the  aorta ; 
tfaej  are  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  over  the 
left  upper  region  of  the  chest,  but  are  inaudible  in  the  carotids.  On 
aoooont  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  valvular  disease  at  this  point,  we  must 
employ  the  utmost  caution  in  diagnosis,  and  make  sure  that  the  mur- 
mur heard  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  is  actually  loudest  at  that 
point,  and  is  not  conducted  from  the  aorta. 

The  treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic,  and  the  same  rules  which 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapter  are  applicable  here  in  man- 
agement of  the  more  threatening  manifestations. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

INBU FFICIUNCE    OF    THE   TBICUBPID,  AND    8TBICT1TBE    OF    THB   BIGHT 

OSXIUIC  ATBIO  YSNTBICULABE. 

A  so-CALLSD  relative  insuffidenoe  of  the  tricuspid  used  fonnerlj, 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  regarded  as  a  yeiy  conunon  fonn  of 
valvular  disease.  The  ostium  was  seen  to  be  enormously  widened, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  valve  was  incapable  of  closure.  Tliis 
relative  insufficience,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.  When  the  ostium 
dilates,  the  valve  grows  in  breadth  and  length,  almost  always  remaii^ 
ing  competent  to  dose  the  widened  orifice.  Primary  and  independent 
disease — ^thickening,  shrinking,  etc.— of  this  valve  is  also  quite  rare. 
It  is  more  common  for  it  to  accompany  similar  disorder  of  the  mitnL 
Bamberger^  indeed,  regards  the  combination  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
defidence  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  oomlunations  of  valvular  defect^ 
and  I,  too,  have  repeatedly  observed  contraction  of  the  tricuspid,  with 
rupture  of  the  chord®  tendinese,  as  an  accompaniment  of  severe  stric- 
ture of  the  mitraL 

In  insuffidence  of  the  tricuspid,  which  is  in  general  pure  (stenosis 
bdng  extraordinarily  rare),  the  blood  regurgitates  into  the  vena  oavs 
during  systole  of  the  ventride ;  but,  as  the  right  ventride  is  generally 
hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  mitral  disease,  this  regurgitation  ttfkes 
place  with  great  violence.  The  vena  cava  and  the  jugulars  become 
enormously  dilated.  The  valves  of  the  jugular,  which,  if  its  caHfare 
were  normal,  would  set  a  limit  to  the  regurgitation,  become  insuffi- 
dent  from  dilatation,  and  it  is  transmitted  as  fetr  as  the  vessels  of  the 
neck.  Real  pulscUion  of  the  dilated  jugulars^  perceptible  both  to 
toiich  and  eighty  is  a  pathognostic  symptom  of  insuffidence  of  the 
trictispid.  Besides  this,  we  hear  a  distinct  systolic  murmur  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  venous  pul- 
sation, makes  the  diagnosis  certain;  but  here  also  we  must  make  sore 
that  the  murmur  is  really  strongest  at  this  point,  and  is  not  conducted 
thither  from  the  aorta. 

As  insuffidence  of  the  tricuspid  causes  the  most  intense  engcHge- 
ment  of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulation,  so,  of  all  valvular  disorders, 
this  leads  most  rapidly  to  cyanosis  and  dropsy.* 

*  When  one  ?a]vular  defect  complicateB  another,  the  symptoms  of  the  fonner  one 
are  modified.  The  modifications  vary  according  as  the  complication  has  a  similar  or 
an  opposite  effect  upon  the  circulation ;  and  according  as  one  or  other  defect  predoiD- 
inates.  Tlie  signs  of  complex  yalvuUtr.ditiease  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  analT- 
sis  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

DBGBNSRAXIOX  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE    HEABT,  OBOTTTHS, 

PARASITES. 

EnoLOGT  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  Anatomy. — 1.  An  abnormal  soft- 
ne88|  relaxation,  and  flabbiness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  impart- 
ing to  it  ^  a  parboiled  look  "  {Rokitamky)^  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  typhus,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever, 
eta  No  important  alteration  can  be  detected  in  its  structure,  and  we 
most  beware  of  mistaking  the  relaxation  resulting  from  decomposition 
fiir  that  which  has  taken  place  during  life.  The  state  of  other  organs 
most  form  our  criterion  in  this  case. 

2.  FaUy  Secui  must  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds : 

a.  Increase  of  the  amount  of  fat  nonnally  found  upon  the  surfieuse 
of  the  heart 

&  Fatty  metamoiphosis  of  the  primitive  iasdculi  of  the  muscular 
sobstanoe. 

In  the  former  we  find  a  layer  of  fat,  half  an  inch  thick,  covering 
the  heart,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  upon 
its  edges,  and  in  the  sulcus  between  the  two  chambers.  Beneath  this 
&tty  layer  the  muscle  is  either  normal  or  has  undergone  atrophy  and 
thinning  from  prcssure  of  the  superimposed  fat.  In  many  cases,  atro- 
^txj  of  the  muscle  occurs  while  the  fat-tissue  is  forming,  and  with- 
out the  growth  of  the  latter  having  become  veiy  remarkable.  This 
growth,  then,  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  hearty 
flo  that  a  cardiac  wall  of  normal  thickness  may  at  last  consist  only  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  excessive  production  of  fat  in  the  heart  often 
acoompanies  general  obesity,  especially  that  of  advanced  age,  and  in 
sabjects  otherwise  healthy.  It  is  also  seen,  however,  in  cancer,  and 
in  other,  cachexia,  and  especially  among  drunkards. 

Fatty  metamorphons  of  the  primitive  fasciculi  consists  in  conver- 
non  of  the  fibrillas  into  friirgranules,  which  gradually  fill  the  entire 
suoolenmia,  and  afterward  combine  to  form  large  drops.  Thus  the 
Biifastanoe  of  the  heart  becomes  discolored,  and  is  converted  into  a  pale- 
yeOowish  mass  which  tears  readily.  Sometimes  the  metamorphosis 
pervades  large  tracts  of  the  organ,  while  in  other  cases  particular 
parts  only  are  affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  papillary  muscles.  Accom- 
panied by  arcus  senilis,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  it  often 
fivms  one  of  the  signs  of  marasmus  senilis,  or  of  other  marasmic  states, 
which  arise  in  cancer,  Bright^s  disease,  etc.  Ossification  of  the  cor- 
onaiy  arteries,  pressure  of  pericardial  exudation,  or  even  that  accu- 
molation  of  fat  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  just  mentioned,  may  give 
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rise  to  £atty  degeneratioii  of  its  walls.  Finally,  in  many  cases  of  yal- 
vular  disease,  with  consecutive  hypertrophy,  a  partial  fiettty  metamoi^ 
phosis  takes  place. 

The  origin  of  this  ^  spurious  hypertrophy "  is  somewhat  ohecare^ 
and  almost  without  parallel ;  while  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  defective  nutrition  or  pressure,  eta,  finds 
many  analogies  in  the  metamorphosis  of  other  organs  whose  nutrition 
is  impaired. 

3.  Amyloid  degeneration^  according  to  JRokiUmakt/^  occurs  espe- 
cially in  the  hypertrophied  right  side  of  the  heart,  causing  its  cut  sur- 
fEice  to  resemble  that  of  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  occasioning  great  rigid- 
ity of  its  walL  The  saroolemma  is  filled  up  by  nodules,  whidi  glitter 
dimly  and  show  the  peculiar  reaction  of  amyloid  degeneration,  turning 
blue  upon  application  of  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  and  weakened 
sulphuric  acid. 

4.  (7anc6r  is  very  rare  m  the  heart,  occurring  only  in  general  can- 
cerous  infection,  or^j  extension  fi.m  «.3Snui  or?So«di»». 
It  forms  circumscribed  tumors,  usually  of  the  medullary,  or  else  of  the 
melanotic  kind,  which  project  either  inward  or  outward,  and  may 
sprout  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  In  other  cases,  especially  where 
propagated  firom  cancer  of  neighboring  parts,  wide  tracts  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  hearts  become  transformed  into  cancer  (infiltrated  cancer, 
see  cancer  of  the  limgs). 

6.  Tubercles  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  heart.  Yellow,  cheesy 
nodules,  sometimes  foimd  embedded  in  its  waUs,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
^B  tubercles,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
pericarditis. 

6.  Parasites, — ^The  cjrsticercus  has  been  found  in  the  heart,  enor- 
mous numbers  of  them  existing  at  the  same  time  in  other  muscdes  of 
the  body.     The  echinococcus  has  also  been  met  with. 

Symptoms  akd  Course. — Relaxation  of  the  candiac  substance,  after 
tjrphus,  exanthcmatic  disease,  eta,  of  course  reduces  the  effidenoe  of 
the  organ,  and  is  veiy  apt  to  occasion  dilatation.  It  is  only  in  the 
latter  case  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  it  with  certainty.  If,  after  an 
attack  of  some  exhausting  disease,  we  find  that  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  extraordinarily  feeble,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  having  in* 
creased,  we  may  also  attribute  the  small  pulse,  the  dropsical  aspect, 
the  spontaneous  coagula  in  the  veins,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  structural 
changes  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  has  undergona* 

If  the  existence  of  dilatation  cannot  be  proved,  we  must  remain  in 

*  In  such  instances  cyanosis  is  rare,  as  tbe  volume  of  the  blood  is  reduced  aod 
its  quality  is  very  poor;  so  that,  even  though  It  were  to  overfill  the  v^ns,  it  would  not 
give  rise  to  the  bluish  complexion. 
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doubt  as  to  whether  the  retarded  circulation  and  the  scanty  arterial 
supply  be  due  to  general  exhaustion  or  to  relaxation  of  the  heart 

Growth  of  ht  about  the  heart  plays  an  important  r6le  among  the 
people,  in  accounting  for  shortness  of  breath  and  other  troubles  arising 
amcxig  fiEkt,  pot-bellied  individuals.  Unless  the  accumulation  cause 
atrof^y  of  the  muscular  substance,  which  is  by  no  means  frequent,  it 
it  does  not  seem  to  occasion  any  functional  disturbance  whatever. 
Should  atrophy  result,  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  (see  atrophy 
of  heart)  will  arise. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  substance,  like  simple  relaxation 
of  it,  depresses  the  action  of  the  organ,  and  in  like  manner,  when  it 
nSecta  the  whole  heart,  occasions  dilatation.  All  the  drculatoiy  dis- 
turbance which  we  have  so  repeatedly  described  may  ensue  from  fiitty 
defeneration.  We  find  a  feeble  heart-shock,  a  small  and  remarkably 
dow  pulse,  a  tendency  to  fiEdntness,  from  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  If  the  volume  of  the  blood  be  not  diminished,  that  is,  if 
the  degeneration  depend  upon  local  rather  than  upon  general  nutritive 
disorder,  there  may  also  be  cyanosis  and  intense  dropsy.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  the  disease  is  usually  combined  with  other  affections  capable 
of  reducing  the  propulsive  power  of  the  heart  (such  as  pericardial  ex- 
udations, induration  and  thickening  of  the  pericardium,  etc.),  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  part  is  taken  by  these  disorders,  and  what 
the  d^eneration  plays  in  producing  the  train  of  symptoms ;  so  that  a 
positive  diagnosb  is  impossible  in  most  instances.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  transition  from  genuine  to  spurious  hy- 
pertrophy, through  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  If  the 
impulse  and  contractile  force  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  become  mani- 
festly weaker,  or  if  compensation  for  an  imperfect  valve  begin  to  fail, 
we  may  assume  that  the  change  frt>m  true  to  fedse  hypertrophy  has 
taken  place.  Fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  papillary  muscles  is  also  to 
be  ledconed  among  the  possible  consequences  of  insuffidence  of  the 
mital  or  tricuspid. 

Of  rupture  of  the  heart,  as  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration,  we  shall 
treat  her^ifter. 

As  for  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  evi- 
dence, often  easy  to  obtain,  of  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  liver, 
qdeen,  or  kidney,  affords  our  only  but  uncertain  dew  as  to  its  presence 
•in  the  heart ;  and  we  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  suspect  it. 

CSanoer,  tuberdes,  and  parasites  of  the  heart,  also  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  its  action,  but  their  diagnosb  is  almost  always  impossible. 

Teeatmknt. — ^If  the  heart  be  relaxed  by  debility  following  acute 
disease,  the  remedies  so  often  named  are  called  for  which  have  the 
effect  oi  improving  nutrition,  together  with  mild  stimulants. 
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Persons  in  whom  a  general  obesity  has  developed,  through  luxini- 
ous  living,  and  in  whom  an  accumulation  of  fat  may  also  be  suspected 
about  the  heart,  should  be  sent  to  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  eta  It  is  an 
indisputable  £act  that,  during  treatment  at  these  baths,  the  fat  decreases 
and  the  garments  of  patients  grow  too  loose  for  them,  although  we 
have  no  better  physiological  explanation  of  the  circumstance  than  a 
somewhat  feeble  hjrpothesis. 

In  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  and,  if  it  form  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  general  marasmus,  we  should  prescribe  a  generous  diet  and  cor- 
responding medicines.  We  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  restraining  the 
progress  of  the  malady,  if  we  do  not  entirely  allay  it. 

Treatment  of  amyloid  degeneration,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  parasitesi 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  diseases  are  never  recognizable. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

BUFTUBE   OF  THE  HEABT. 

We  refer  exclusively  to  the  so-called  spontaneous  ruptures,  and 
shall  not  allude  to  traumatic  solutions  of  continuity  of  the  heart.  A 
healthy  heart  never  bursts,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  strain.  If  the  organ 
be  diseased,  strains  of  any  kind  may,  no  doubt,  aid  in  causing  its  rup- 
ture. The  most  frequent  cause  of  rupture  is  &tty  degeneration;  more 
rarely,  myocarditis,  cardiac  abscess,  and  acute  and  chronic  cardiac 
aneurism.  As  all  of  these  affections  usually  arise  in  the  left  side  of 
the  organ,  rupture  nearly  always  occurs  there  also.  Upon  autopsy, 
we  find  the  pericardium  distended  by  blood,  and,  if  £atty  metamorphofiis 
have  occasioned  the  rupture,  an  irregular  but  outwardly  smooth  rent^ 
of  variable  length,  is  found ;  while  at  a  deeper  point  the  flesh  is  torn 
asunder  and  mangjed.  The  rent  is  occasionally  filled  throughout  by 
coagula ;  again  more  than  one  rupture  is  found. 

Sometimes  the  heart  bursts  during  some  unusual  exertion,  or  it  may 
give  way  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  death  usually  ensues  sud- 
denly with  the  symptoms  of  internal  hasmorrhage.  The  pressure  of  the 
extravasated  blood,  however,  also  seems  to  have  some  effect  in  pro- 
moting speedy  death.  In  rare  instances  the  rupture  has  been  preceded 
by  a  brief  period  of  violent  pain  under  the  sternum,  shooting  toward  < 
the  left  shoulder  and  along  the  arm.  In  cases  equally  rare,  patients 
have  survived  rupture  of  the  heart  for  several  hours.  This  seems  to 
happen  when  the  extravasation  consists,  at  first,  of  a  mere  filtration  of 
the  blood  through  the  broken-down,  disintegrated  cardiac  wall,  the 
rent  gradually  growing  larger.   Symptoms  then  appear  of  a  less  active 
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hemorrhage ;  and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  out  the  physical 
signs  wbidi  maik  the  progress  of  the  flow  into  the  pericardium. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FIBRINOUS  DEPOSITS  IN  THS  HKABT. 

We  seldom  dissect  a  body  without  finding  in  its  heart  a  dot  of 
fibrin,  especaallj  in  the  right  side  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  the  dot  is 
yellow,  consisting  entirely  of  fibrin,  which  has  separated  from  the  red 
portion  of  the  blood ;  sometimes  it  contains  red  coipusdes,  and  is  more 
or  less  colored.  Their  tenadty  is  variable,  and  they  are  usually  en- 
tangled among  the  trabecuke,  but  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
endocardiiun.  In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  pneumonia, 
or  other  disease  in  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, these  coagula  are  found  especially  large,  and,  if  removed  from  the 
lieart,  long  dots,  forming  prolongations  into  the  arteries,  are  drawn 
after  them.  These  fibrinous  dots,  or  false  polypi  of  the  heart,  have 
fbimed  after  death,  or  during  the  period  of  dissolution.  The  more  pro- 
trusted  the  latter,  so  much  the  longer  is  the  blood,  as  it  were,  whipped 
up  in  the  heart,  so  much  the  more  completely  is  the  fibrin  separated 
from  the  red  blood,  and  so  much  the  more  colorless  and  intimately  en- 
tangled in  the  trabeculas  is  the  resulting  dot.  In  other  instances,  the 
ooagala  seem  to  have  formed  some  time  before  death.  The  fibrin  has 
lost  the  elastidty  and  glitter  of  firesh  fibrin,  and  is  firmer,  drier,  and 
yellower.  The  dots  are  tightly  adherent  to  the  endocardium,  and  we 
Bometinies  find  -their  interior  decomposed  into  a  puruloid,  yellowish,  or 
Ivownish-red  emulsion,  or  converted  into  a  yellowish,  cheesy  mass. 
No  real  pus  is  formed,  but  a  mess  of  dkhriSy  in  which  colorless  blood- 
ooqnisdes  must  not  be  mistaken  for  pus-corpuscles. 

Sometimes  we  find  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of 
roonded,  wedge^haped  masses,  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  nut  {Laennec^s  v^g^tions  globuleuse).  If  we  examine  their 
mode  of  attachment  more  attentively,  we  perceive  numerous  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  the  spherical  vegetations,  which  are  prolonged  deeply  into 
and  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  the  trabecule.  The  source  of  the 
Tegetations  is  to  be  sought  there ;  the  spherical  form  is  the  result  of 
sabsequent  deposit  upon  the  dots  first  formed.  Here,  too,  the  soften- 
ing just  mentioned  is  frmnd  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coagulum, 
ao  that  at  last  they  may  assume  the  appearance  of  sacs,  with  thin  walls 
and  paruknd  contents.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  deposits  which 
fonn  upon  roughened  places  on  the  endocardium,  from  endocarditis, 
acute  or  dixonic  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  valvular  disease. 
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The  ooagula  which  fonn  prior  to  death  are  mainly  the  result  of  the 
feeble  manner  in  which  the  heart  contracts.  Hence,  they  are  com- 
monly found  among  marasmic  subjects,  and  in  persons  who  have  de- 
generation of  the  heart.  Their  points  of  origin  are  always  the  shallow 
recesses  between  the  trabecuke,  which  readily  dilate  when  the  heart  is 
relaxed  or  softened,  so  that,  if  its  contractions  be  incomplete,  the  blood 
in  them  stagnates  and  coagulates.  In  very  rare  instances  an  embolus 
may,  perhaps,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  dot. 

When  coagula  form  in  the  heart  during  the  death-throes,  they  may, 
no  doubt,  occasion  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  mudi  of  t^e  feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  due  to 
the  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  to  obstruction  of  the  orifices  by 
dots.  Even  if  the  dots  produce  murmurs,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  murmurs  caused  by  irregular  and  imperfect  scdaa 
of  the  heart.  This  is  true  also  for  the  dots  which  form  prior  to  the 
death-agony,  as  they,  too,  form  in  case  of  feeble  cardiac  action  and 
impeded  circulation. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CONOENITAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE   HEART. 

Etiology. — ^The  majority  of  congenital  defects  of  the  heart  are 
due  either  to  arrest  of  development  (the  organ  remaining  in  a  condi- 
tion which  was  normal  during  foetal  life),  or  else  to  fcetal  endocarditis 
or  myocarditis.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  this  arrest 
of  development,  as  well  as  with  the  causes  of  the  foetal  inflammation. 

Prominently  in  the  former  dass  of  congenital  deformities  of  the 
heart  stands  inpomplcteness  of  the  septa ;  in  the  second  class,  the  in- 
durated strictures  produced  by  inflammation,  and  congenital  stricture 
and  insuffidence  of  the  valves,  are  the  most  important.  The  latter 
occur  generally  in  the  right  heart,  which,  after  birth,  is  very  rarely 
attacked  by  endocarditis  or  myocarditis. 

The  causes  of  congenital  malformation  in  position  of  the  heart  may 
be  similarly  classified.  Sometimes  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of 
arrested  development,  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the  clavicles  being 
imperfectly  formed,  so  that  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  heart  is 
covered  by  soft  parts  alone.  In  other  cases  they  depend  upon  inflam- 
mation during  foetal  life,  which  has  given  rise  to  adhesions  with  neigh- 
boring organs. 

The  pathogeny  of  dextroKjardia,  in  which  the  heart  lies  on  the 
Tght  side  of  the  Uiorax,  the  liver  generally  occupying  the  left  hypo- 
bondrium,  and  the  spleen  the  right,  etc.,  is  altogether  obscure. 
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Anatomical  Appearances. — Congenital  deformities  of  the  heart, 
which  are  incompatible  with  life,  and  which  cause  children  to  die  either 
immediatelj,  or  else  veiy  soon  after  birth,  belong  rather  to  the  province 
of  pathological  anatomy  than  to  that  of  special  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. Entire  absence  of  the  heart,  or  of  one  of  its  chambers,  is  one 
of  these.  In  anomalies  which  permit  the  continuance  of  life,  even  for 
a  short  time,  we  generally  find  every  part  of  the  organ  represented, 
although  some  portions  of  it  are  only  rudimentary.  In  most  instances 
the  aorta  or  the  pulmonary  artery  is  stunted,  or  quite  undeveloped. 
If  the  pulmdkiaiy  artery  be  deficient,  the  blood  pours  from  the  right 
heart  directly  into  the  left,  as  such  caries  are  always  combined  with 
imperfection  of  the  septa.  The  aorta  then  supplies  the  lungs  with 
blood  through  the  dilated  bronchial  arteries,  or  through  the  ductus 
BotaUi,  in  which  it  sets  up  a  current  counter  to  the  foetal  blood-stream. 
If  the  aorta  be  contracted  or  closed  immediately  above  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  Botalli,  it  then  can  only  supply  the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, while  the  pulmonary  artery  conveys  blood  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  through  the  ductus  BotallL  If  the  aorta  be  closed  at  its 
origin,  the  blood  which  comes  to  the  left  heart  passes  directly  through 
the  open  septum  into  the  right  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery  then  fiir- 
mshing  blood  to  the  whole  aortic  system.  When  the  septimi  between 
the  ventricles  is  imperfect,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
arteries  sprang  from  both  of  them.  If  the  septum  stand  too  fiur  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  right  or  left  ventricle  will  be  too  laige,  and  both 
arterial  trunks  will  originate  from  it,  while  the  stunted  ventricle  has 
to  difldiaige  its  blood  into  it  through  the  open  septum.  In  very  rare 
inttaiioes,  the  aorta  has  been  found  to  spring  from  the  right,  the  pul- 
monary artery  from  the  left  ventricles.  There  also  are  anomalies  of 
the  veudfl  discharging  into  the  heart,  to  describe  which,  however,  would 
eanj  us  too  far. 

Insufficience  and  stenosis  of  the  orifices,  and  cicatricial  strictures  of 
the  heart  consequent  upon  foetal  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  differ  from 
those  acquired  after  birth,  in  that  their  situation  is  in  the  right  heart. 
Valvular  disease  is  more  conunon  at  the  pulmonary  valves  than  at  the 
tricuspid.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  septum  is  not  closed,  so  that  trans- 
fbsioii  of  the  blood  takes  place  from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other. 

Defects  may  exist  in  the  septa  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they 
do  not  afibrd  complications  andiesults  like  those  just  described,  whidi 
are  of  far  less  importance,  and,  indeed,  may  be  without  any  material 
infliienoe  whatever  upon  the  circulation,  and,  hence,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  independent,  and  proceeding  from  arrested  formation  due  to  un- 
known causes.  In  particular,  we  very  often  make  post-mortem  dis- 
coveiy  of  slit-like  openings,  or  even  great  holes,  in  the  foramen  ovale, 
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which  openings  have  never  occasioned  any  symptoms  whatever  during 
life.     In  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  likewise,  especially  at  a  point 
at  the  upper  end,  which  normally  is  very  thin,  it  is  not  unoommon  to 
find  imperfections,  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  which  have  never  given 
rise  to  any  inconvenience. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  ektopia,  in  which  a  greater  part  of  the  will 
of  the  chest  or  belly  is  wanting,  the  heart  lying  in  the  abdomen  or 
upon  the  neck,  continuance  of  life  is  impossible.  There  are  persons 
alive,  however,  with  smaUer  impecfeotions  of  the  bony  thorax,  fissures 
in  the  sternum,  etc.,  and  who  even  have  attained  an  advanced  age. 
In  such  cases  the  defc^mity  is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  the  sabjeot 
suffers  little  inconvenience. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — If  we  keep  the  effect  in  view,  whidi 
congenital  malformations  of  the  heart  exert  upon  the  circulation,  turn- 
ing  first  to  the  most  firequent  and  important  of  them,  that  namely,  in 
which  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  with  its  ventricles  is  imdeveloped, 
so  that  the  blood  passes  through  the  open  septum,  firom  one  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  other,  and  is  carried  into  the  body  through  the  mare  per- 
fect trunk  alone,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  following  derangements 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  must  occur. 

First,  the  current  of  the  blood-stream  is  greatly  retarded,  and  henoe 
the  blood,  tarrying  long  in  the  body  and  rarely  returning  to  the  lungs, 
is  overloaded  with  carbonic  acid,  and  assumes  an  intensely  venous  diar- 
acter.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  depends  upon 
the  volume  of  blood  set  in  motion  by  eveiy  heart-beat.  If  the  aorta  or 
pulmonary  artery  be  missing,  if  but  one  outlet  from  the  heart  remain, 
then,  notwithstanding  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle,  the  volume  of 
blood  set  in  motion  must  be  hr  too  small.  The  retardation  of  the  cir- 
culation thus  resulting  sufficiently  explains  a  series  of  symptoms  ob- 
servable in  congenital  imperfections  of  the  heart — ^the  lassitude,  lan- 
guor, intellectual  apathy,  depressed  spirits,  and,  above  all,  the  low 
temperatiu^  of  the  body. 

If^  however,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  greater  and  lesser  ciroula- 
tion  be  fiimished^by  only  one  of  the  ventricles,  it  must  follow  that  the 
arteries  are  veiy  scantily  filled,  and  that  venous  engorgement  of  great 
intensity  arises,  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  arteries  have  not  their 
due  supply.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  pulse  small,  the  breathing  veiy 
short,  and,  above  all,  we  observe  cyanosis,  the  symptom  which  we 
have  so  often  designated  as  the  characteristic  one  of  overloading  of 
the  veins.  Since  cyanosis  arises  here,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  from  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  and  veins,  the 
extreme  intensity  which  it  here  exhibits  must  be  owing  to  some  other 
cause,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  excessively  dark  hue  of  the  blood. 
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This  bladmess  of  the  blood  is  not  in  itself  capable  of  producing  cyano- 
sis (as  is  shown  by  a  case,  related  by  JBreschet^  in  which  the  color  of  a 
left  ann  was  perfectly  nonnal,  although  it  contained  none  save  venous 
blood,  the  left  subclavian  arteiy  springing  from  the  pulmonaiy  artery). 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  where  venous  engorgement  exists, 
the  degree  of  cyanosis  depends  upon  the  blackness  or  redness  of  the 
blood.  Thin-blooded  people  never  exhibit  much  cjranosis.  In  cases 
of  congenital  imperfection  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  undeveloped,  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  which  then  takes  place.  In  the 
converse  cases,  wherein  the  arterial  part  of  the  blood  is  thrown  into 
the  venous  portion,  the  cause  of  the  darkness  of  hue  cannot  be  found 
in  the  mixture,  but  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  extreme  retarda- 
tion of  the  current.* 

Induration  and  stricture  at  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  heart, 
ind  the  extensive  valvular  deformities  which  affect  the  pulmonary 
trteiy,  have  an  effect  quite  similar  to  that  of  arrested  development  of 
the  arterial  trunks,  especially  as  in  these  cases,  too,  the  septa  remain 
open. 

The  deep-blue  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  face,  the 
Iqw,  dieeks,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  is  the  most  con- 
qicoous  symptom  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  heart  The  collec- 
tkm  of  venous  blood  in  certain  parts  also  causes  their  enlargement, 
due  (as  has  been  ascertained  by  the  careful  observation  of  Foerster)  to 
aeroos  infiltration,  moderate  thickening,  and  h}7>crtrophy.  The  nose 
beeomes  bidbous,  the  bluish  lips  swollen,  and  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  so  much  thickened  as  to  look  like  the  knobs 
of  drumsticks.    The  nails  are  wide  and  arched. 

Host  patients  have  puny  £rames  with  long  limbs,  and  show  great 
tendency  to  profuse  hiemoniiage.  They  are  susceptible  to  cold;  are 
ili^ggiah,  languid,  and  irritable.  They  often  have  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  genitals  and  feeble  sexual  power.  They  suffer  attacks  of 
palpitation,  oppression,  and  syncope,  and  rarely  attain  the  age  of 
fiorty  or  fifty  years.  They  nearly  always  die  early  of  intercurrent  dis- 
ease, which  they  are  ill  able  to  resist,  or  else  they  perish  from  cedema 
of  the  lung,  dropsy,  eta 

It  is  remarkable  that  sometimes  the  cyanosis  and  functional  dis- 
turbance just  described  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  period  of 

*  That  the  greit  cyanoeis  of  persons  with  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  is 
dM  to  m  especial  cause,  becomes  erident  from  the  fact  that  individuals  with  congeni- 
tal cjmosis  do  not  become  dropsical  nearly  so  soon  as  those  suffering  from  acquired 
cyuoiis.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  cyanosis  were  due  to  venous  engorge- 
aMDl  alone. 
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puberty.     It  may  be  that,  for  a  time,  oompensation  for  the  oongenL-^al 
deformity  is  effected  by  consecutive  hypertrophy,  but  that  InsufficieKi&oe 
of  the  heart  only  appears  after  the  development  and  growth  of  "^Jie 
body  and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  have  advanced  bo 
fast  that  the  puny  heart  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  it.     Fhysici/ 
examination  is  of  little  value  in  the  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  gp&t 
diversity  of  form  which  such  malfonnations  assume.     The  impute 
of  the  neart  is  usually  strengthened  and  extended,  the  dulness  greater; 
we  feel  the  fremissement  cataire  and  hear  confused  murmurs.    Id 
other  cases  the  headnsounds  are  normaL 

The  ancient  assumption,  that  imperfection  in  the  septa  caused  cpp 
nosis,  is  erroneous.  This  defect,  alone,  never  occasions  bluenesa,  etc:, 
but  is  a  harmless  anomaly,  which  gives  no  evidence  of  its  existenoe 
during  life. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  heart  most^ 
of  course,  be  purely  symptomatic,  and  confined  to  combating  the  moce 
dangerous  manifestations.  The  isame  rules  hold  good  here  which  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  management  of  acquired  disease  of  the  heart; 
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EItiology. — ^There  are  a  number  of  influences  which  tend  to  modify 
the  functional  energy  of  the  healthy  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  its  beats.  We  may  assume  that  the  greater  force  and  firequence 
of  the  heart-beat,  caused  by  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  or  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  not  the  effect  of  any  structural  change  in  the 
muscles  of  the  organ,  but  rather  are  due  to  a  perversion  of  its  inner- 
vation. The  term  neurosis  of  the  heart,  however,  is  not  applied  to 
functional  derangements  proceeding  from  causes  of  this  nature,  but 
only  to  those  forms  of  perversion  of  its  action  or  abnormity  of  its  sen* 
sation  whicli,  without  depending  upon  any  structural  change,  ariae 
either  without  preceptible  cause  or  else  upon  occasions  which,  in  most 
persons,  would  not  give  rise  to  any  fimctiooal  disturbance.  Under 
this  head  stand  the  so-called  nervous  palpitation  and  the  train  of 
symptoms  known  as  angina  pectoris.  The  diaracter  of  these  two  affec- 
tions, particularly  the  paroxysms  and  the  firee  intervals  observed  m 
their  course,  entitle  us  in  some  measure  to  count  them  among  the  neu- 
roses of  motion  and  sensibility.  It  would  be  somewhat  rash,  however, 
to  ascribe  them  as  yet  to  any  particular  dass  of  these  complaints,  as 
long  as  our  knowleilge  regarding  the  influence  of  the  cardiac  nerves 
upon  the  function  of  the  heart  remains  in  its  present  imperfect  state. 
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The  neiTCS  of  the  heart  consist  of  branches  of  the  par  vagum  and  sym- 
pathetic,  and,  besides  these,  it  has  its  peculiar  ganglia.  If  we  sepa- 
rate the  organ  £rom  the  nerves,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  body,  it  still  will 
cootmne  to  contract  rhythmically  for  some  time ;  and,  even  after  ceas- 
ing to  beat,  will  recommence,  if  we  inject  blood  into  the  coronary  arte- 
Hea,  or  supply  it  with  oxygen.  Rhythmical  contraction,  then,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  nerves,  but  seems  to 
be  brought  about  solely  by  the  cardiac  ganglia,  although  this  too  has 
been  doubted.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  beat 
of  the  heart,  we  know  that  irritation  of  this  nerve  retards  its  action, 
-while  section  accelerates  it,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  nerve  as  a 
moderator  of  the  activity  of  the  heart  We  know  but  little  in  this 
reapect,  and  nothing  of  certainty,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  rash  to  count  palpitation  among  the 
lijpercineses,  a  condition  due  to  extreme  excitement  of  the  motor 
nerves,  as  has  been  done  by  JRomhergy  and  more  lately  by  Bam- 
herger.  It  is  quite  as  possible  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  might 
proceed  firom  reduced  energy  of  the  pneumogastric  as  fix)m  ovei^excite- 
ment  of  the  sympathetic  or  cardiac  ganglia.  Besides,  in  many  cases 
of  nervous  palpitation,  an  increased  force  of  the  hearths  action  cannot 
be  observed,  the  symptom  being  merely  subjective,  and  perceptible 
only  to  the  patient.  Such  cases  should  more  properly  come  under  the 
head  of  hyperaesthesias,  and  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  excitement  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  organs.* 

Romberg  defines  angina  pectoris  as  hypenesthesia  of  the  cardiac 
idexm.  Bamberger  calls  it  a  hyperdnesis  with  hyperaesthesia.  The 
oudiac  plexus  is  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  pain ;  but  this,  too, 
mmt  be  pronounced  a  matter  of  theory  only.  At  all  events,  the  pain 
wUdi  attends  this  ^  cardiac  neuralgia  "  extends  with  great  intensity 
tkog  the  brachial  plexus. 

Ignorant  as  we  are  regarding  the  pathogeny  of  neuroses  of  the 
heirt,  we  still  have  some  idea  as  to  their  cause.  Nervous  palpitation  is 
pRndpally  seen  in  aniemic  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
mmiiestations  of  chlorosis.  Next  in  frequence,  we  find  it  in  derange- 
ment of  the  sexual  system,  not  only  among  females,  where  it  plays  an 
impoitant  part  in  hysteria,  but  also  among  males  addicted  to  venereal 
ezoess,  above  all,  among  onanists.     Palpitation  is  also  common  in  hy- 

*  We  should  be  equallv  warranted  in  calling  CFery  fainting-fit  an  acincsl?  of  the 
betrt.  When  a  person  swoons  from  psychical  or  other  causes,  the  scene  alwajrs  com- 
Bnea  by  a  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  and  pallor  of  the 
sUb;  and  it  is  not  until  then  that  the  consequences  of  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  loss  of  consciousness,  etc,  appear.  It  is  quite  the  same  in 
a  too-protiBCted  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether. 
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poch9ndriasis.  As  a  striking  instanoe  of  this  hypochondriac  palpta- 
tion,  Romberg  relates  the  example  of  Peter  Frank,  who,  while  en- 
gaged in  study  of  disease  of  the  heart,  thought  himself  sufiTering  from 
aneurism.  We  very  often  see  palpitation  accompany  rapid  growth 
about  the  lime  of  puberty.  It  affects  other  persons,  in  whom  no  defi* 
nite  exciting  cause  can  be  disoovered.  * 

Angina  pectoris  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  persons  suffering 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Esther  ossification  of  the  coroiiai^ 
arteries,  valvular  defects,  hypertrophy,  degeneration,  or  aneurism  ci  the 
aorta,  has  been  found  upon  autopsy  of  most  persons  who  have  been 
afflicted  in  this  manner.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  regard  angina  pec- 
toris as  indicative  of  any  of  these  lesions.  Not  one  of  them  is  con- 
stant ;  and  the  malady  always  takes  the  same  form  while  the  structonl 
alterations  differ  most  widely.  It  is  alwajrs  nuuked  by  paroxysm  and 
intervals  of  immunity,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  set  it  down  as  a  ner- 
vous disorder  of  the  heart,  to  which  organic  changes  merely  afford  a 
predisposition.  In  rare  instances  it  has  occurred  where  no  ofganie 
disease  existed,  particularly  in  old  and  obese  persons,  males  being 
affected  oftener  than  females. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^Nervous  palpitation  is  characterized  by 
an  accelerated  and  sometimes  unrhythmical  beating  of  the  heart,  ac- 
companied usually  by  a  feeling  of  dread  and  dyspnoea.  The  impulse 
is  generaUy  short  and  bounding;  in  many  cases  ^rithout  perceptible 
increase  of  force,  and  in  others  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  hand  at  each 
stroke.  Even  in  the  latter  cases  the  subjective  feeling  of  palpitation 
experienced  by  the  patient  is  greater  than  what  the  apparent  force  of 
impulse  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  pulse  and  aspect  of  the  patient 
are  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  fiill,  and  the  iaoe  red ; 
sometimes  it  is  smaU  and  intermitting,  and  the  countenance  is  pale, 
apparently  as  if  the  beats  lacked  energy,  or  as  though  they  were  of 
too  brief  duration  effectually  to  fill  the  arteries.  The  length  of  an  at- 
tack of  this  kind  varies,  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or 
more.  It  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  nervous  derangement 
of  other  kinds,  dizziness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  trembling,  eta  Its  ter- 
mination may  be  sudden  or  gradual,  the  action  of  the  heart  retunung 
to  its  normal  condition,  and  weeks  or-  months  may  pass  without  ihe 
occurrence  of  a  new  attack,  while  in  other  cases  the  seizure  recurs  at 
very  short  intervals. 

The  intermission  and  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  without  known 
cause,  their  appearance  under  conditions  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
rise  to  exaggerated  action  of  the  heart,  its  association  with  other  ner- 
vous disorders,  and,  above  all,  the  results  of  physical  exploration,  will 
serve  to  prevent  enor,  and  yet  the  disease  is  not  always  easy  of  re- 
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ocgnitioxL  If  the  exciting  cause  be  obvious  and  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, the  malady  will  disappear  sooner  or  later.  This  is  especially 
tihe  case  with  chlorotic  girls,  hjrsteric  women  with  curable  disease  of 
the  womb,  and  even  in  palpitation  induced  by  excess  in  venery.  At 
other  times  it  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  persists  throughout  life. 

During  the  intermission,  physical  exploration  reveals  nothing 
anomalous ;  during  the  paroxysm,  we  often  hear  abnormal  murmurs 
attributable  to  unnatural  tension  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls. 

In  angina  pectoris,  the  patient  suddenly  experiences  beneath  the 
sternum  a  feeling  of  strangulation  and  pain,  which  almost  always 
shoots  in  the  direction  of  the  left  arm,  less  frequently  toward  the  right. 
This  18  accompanied  by  a  distressing  feeling  of  dread  and  sense  of  im- 
pending dissolution.     The  sufferer  imagines  that  he  cannot  breathe ; 
but,  if  forced  to  do  so,  succeeds  in  'making  a  deep  inspiration.    He  does 
not  dare  to  speak,  but  groans  and  sighs.     If  the  attack  come  upon 
him  while  walking,  he  stands  still,  seeking  a  support,  and  clasping 
his  breast.    The  hands  are  cool,  the  coimtenance  pale,  the  features 
perturbed.    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  or  in  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  the  paroxysm  gradually  abates,  nearly  always  with  eructations 
of  gas.    These  attacks  are  repeated  at  first  with  long  intervals ;  after- 
ward they  become  so  frequent  as  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence.    As 
an  exciting  cause,  mental  emotion  seems  to  be  the  most  common  agent ; 
physical  exertion  and  error  of  diet  produce  it  more  rarely.     Between 
the  attadcs  health  may  seem  unimpaired,  while  in  other  cases  evidence 
of  serious  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  detected. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  nervous  palpitation  demands,  above 
an  else,  the  removal  of  every  secognizable  and  remediable  predispos- 
ing cause.  In  chlorotic  or  anaemic  subjects,  the  preparations  of  iron 
often  render  signal  service.  Hysterical  palpitation  may  require  the 
^iplioation  of  leeches  to  tlie  os  uteri,  and  of  limar  caustic  to  the  ori- 
fice ;  a  treatment  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  chapter,  will 
often  effect  a  cure  in  a  case  previously  hopeless.  Hypochondriacs, 
with  varicosities  of  the  anus,  if  affected  by  palpitation,  often  find  great 
idief  fiom  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  fundament.  Fuller  details 
of  the  appropriate  remedies  in  this  affection  would  occupy  us  too  long, 
tt  it  would  include  the  treatment  of  all  the  maladies  of  which  palpita- 
tion is  an  accompaniment.  Patients,  in  whom  no  special  cause  for  the 
disease  can  be  found,  should  be  ordered  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  be  sent 
into  the  country,  made  to  travel,  and  forbidden  all  over-exertion  and 
luxurious  living. 

Ehiring  the  attack,  the  effervescent  powders,  vegetable  and  mineral 
acids,  cream  of  tartar,  ^  eau  sucr4,^  enjoy  a  certain  reputation.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  carry  one^s  skepticism  so  ^eu*  as  to  slight  these 
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medicines,  because  they  are  superfluous -and  impotent;  as  it  is,  the 
mental  preoccupation  afforded  bj  the  preparation  of  an  effenresoent 
powder,  etc.,  is  often  of  the  greatest  relief  to  any  person  afflicted  with 
palpitation,  and  even  shortens  the  paroxysms.  The  application  of  cold 
over  the  heart  seems  to  be  of  decided  efficacy  in  abbreviating  the  fits. 
The  nervines,  tincture  of  castor,  tinctura  Valerianae  astherea,  often  have 
the  same  effect.  On  the  contrary,  narcotics,  especially  digitalis,  if 
used,  must  always  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  cases  of 
nervous  palpitation,  in  the  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term  which  we 
employ. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  our  power  to  relieve  paroiq^sms  of 
angina  pectoris  by  means  of  any  medication ;  but,  after  having  onoe 
witnessed  the  impatient  and  hurried  clutch  of  the  sufferer  for  his  medi- 
cine-glass, as  the  attack  comes  on,  the  physician  will  readily  acknowl- 
edge that  the  ^laisaer  aUer'*'*  mode  of  treatment  is  sheer  cruellj. 
Romberg  advises  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  ether,  a  couple 
of  teaspoonsful  of  it  being  poured  into  a  saucer,  and  its  edge  held  to 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  while  it  evaposates.  Complete  narcosis  must 
not  be  permitted.  In  these  cases,  too,  I  have  seen  decided  abbrevia* 
tion  of  the  fit  by  the  use  of  tincture  of  valerian  and  castor  aetherea. 
Opiates,  and  other  narcotics,  are  to  be  avoided.  During  the  intervals, 
treatment  must  be  limited  to  combating  whatever  recognizable  and 
remediable  predisposing  cause  may  exist.  Fontanelles,  setons,  eta, 
much  as  they  have  been  made  use  of,  ought  not  to  be  employed. 


OHAPTERXV. 

Basedow's    disease. 

The  term  JSasedow^s  disease  is  applied  to  a  train  of  symptoms  of 
tolerably  firequent  occurrence,  consisting  of  a  subjective  sense  of  pal- 
pitation, accompanied  by  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  beat- 
ing of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  head,  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  exophthalmos.  This  peculiar  series  of  symptoms  is  sometimes 
seen  in  patients  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  persons  free  from  any  organic  cardiac  diseaseu 
The  tumefaction  of  the  thjToid  body,  which  is  not  often  very  laige, 
arises  partially  from  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  and  in  part  from  infiltra- 
tion of  its  tissues  with  serum,  and  from  simple  h3rperplasia.  More 
rarely  cysts,  ^^'ith  serous  or  colloid  contents,  are  found  in  the  gland. 
The  swelling  of  the  intra-orbital  fat,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
ophthalmos, seems  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  hypersemia  and  oedema, 
or  to  simple  hyperplasia  of  the  adipose  tissue ;  since,  when  recovery 
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takes  place,  the  prominence  of  the  eyes  subsides  as  completely  as  do 
the  thyroid  enlargement  and  the  disturbance  of  circulation. 

Tliat  this  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  morbid  conditions,  and  that 
it  18  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct  disease,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  that  the  changes  in 
the  thyroid  and  eyes,  not  only  appear  simultaneously  with  the  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation,  but  tliat  they  also  subside  together. 

In  seeking  for  a  commcm  source  to  which  the  individual  symptoms 
of  S€L9ed<AD^B  disease  may  be  attributed,  the  idea  of  a  derangement  of 
ionervaticm  of  the  vascular  walls  naturally  suggests  itselt     Palsy  of 
t)ie  Taso-motor  nerves  fiilly  accounts  for  the  dilatation  and  increased 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  and  thyroid  arteries,  as  well  as  for  the  cedem- 
atous  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  and    intra-orbital  fat.    The  sub- 
ject of  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  satisfiEU)- 
torily understood,  in  spite  of  the  labor  expended  upon  the  subject;  yet 
It  is  perfectly  supposable  that  variation  in  the  degree  of  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels,  which  traverse  the  substance  of  this  organ,  may  have 
an  important  influence  upon  its  function ;  and  that  palsy  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  cardiac  vessels  will  cause  them  to  dilate,  thus  aug- 
menting the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  producing 
essential  modification  of  the  heart's  action.     We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  belief  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  £ase' 
dow^9  disease  consists  in  a  subparalytic  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  mus- 
des  of  the  heart     At  the  same  time  we  deem  it  rash,  or  at  least  pre- 
mature, to  ascribe  such  palsy  of  the  vascular  walls  to  coarse  structural 
changes  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Apart 
fttxa  the  £act  that  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia  in  some  cases  are  entirely 
different  from  those  found  in  others,  and  that  in  other  instances  ag^in, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  search,  no  lesion  whatever  has  been  found 
in  the  ganglia,  it  is  improbable  that  the  nervous  disorder  of  the  vas- 
cohir  wall  should  depend  upon  coarse  and  palpable  alterations  of  tex- 
ture of  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-oells,  simply  because  such  nervous 
derangement  often  subsides  entirely. 

JBoBedow^s  disease  is  iax  more  common  among  women  than  among 
men ;  menstrual  disorder,  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood,  which  so  often  accompanies  such  disorder,  also  seems  to  have 
some  part  in  its  production ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  regard 
SQcii  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  as  a  mere  part  of  that  wide- 
spread disorder  of  innervation,  which  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  to  attrib- 
ute the  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  to  faulty  nutrition,  either  of  the 
vessels  or  of  their  nerves,  proceeding  frx>m  the  want  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Indeed,  JBasedaw^s  disease  is  not  especially  pre^'alent  in 
of  severe  hysteria  or  intense  chlorosis,  and  in  some  cases  even 
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appears  in  persons  free  from  both  menstrual  disturbanoe  and  impovi- 
erishment  of  the  blood.  Men  who  are  affected  by  this  malady  are 
usnallj  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  while  among  women  it  generally 
appears  during  youth. 

The  patients  generally  have  long  suffered  from  palpitation,  with  a 
remaikable  frequence  of  the  pulse,  which  sometimes  rises  as  high  as 
120  or  140  beats,  when  the  patient  and  his  friends  become  awaie 
that  his  eyes  are  more  prominent  than  formerly,  and  that  the  neck  is 
enlai^ged.  If  the  hand  be  laid  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  or  the  steth- 
oscope be  applied  to  it,  a  remaikable  rustling  is  perceptible  both  to 
,ear  and  touch.  Sometimes  a  blowing  sound  is  also  heard  at  the  heait 
Grenerally  these  sounds  are  easily  recognizable  as  ^  blood-murmms,'' 
as  thereT  is  no  secondary  dilatation,  nor  hypertrophy  of  the  Ofgan, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  a  £Edse  murmur  to  Talvular 
derangement.  At  a  more  aggravated  stage  of  the  malady,  the  prom- 
inence of  the  eye-balls  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
eyelids  incapable  of  covering  the  eyes  completely.  This  inability  to 
close  the  eyes  may  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  some 
instances,  infiltration,  abscess,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  even 
complete  destruction  of  the  eye,  have  been  known  to  follow.  Sudi  acci- 
dents are  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  degree  to  a  want  of  proper  cover- 
ing, and  lubrication  of  the  bulb,  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
graver  degree  of  destruction  does  not  occur  imtil  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea  (attributable  to 
strain  upon  the  ciliary  nerves),  rendering  the  eye  incapable  of  protect- 
ing itself  properly.  Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  bulb  is  embarrassed, 
probably  in  consequence  of  palsy  of  the  ocular  muscles,  resulting  from 
stretching ;  but,  excepting  the  affections  of  the  cornea  above  alluded 
to,  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  other  derangement  of  vision.  Cfraefe 
speaks  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrse  superioris 
as  a  very  characteristic  symptom  which  sometimes  precedes  the  exoph- 
thalmos. It  becomes  recognized  by  the  hesitating  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  upper-lid  is  depressed  when  the  eye  is  made  to 
look  downward.  In  severe  cases,  the  pulsation  of  the  thjroid  and 
carotids  is  so  marked  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  eye  even  at  a  distance. 
Most  patients  complain  of  oppression ;  some  of  dizziness  and  headache, 
and  of  other  irregular  symptoms. 

Grenerally  the  disease  drags  on  for  months  and  years.  Instances 
when  its  course  has  been  acute  and  rapid  are  exceptional.  If  the 
result  is  to  be  unfavorable,  it  is  generally  on  account  of  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  heart  with  diminution  of  its  functional  power.  The 
patient  becomes  cyanotic,  and  dropsical,  the  obstruction  in  the  veins 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  gives  rise  to  extreme  dyspncea,  and  at 
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last  to  cedema  of  the  lungs.  More  rarely  death  takes  place  with  oere- 
bfal  symptoms,  or  in  consequence  of  intercurrent  disease.  An  im- 
provement terminating  in  complete  restoration  is  by  no  means  an 
imoommon  occurrence.  Indeed,  recovery  is  a  much  more  conmion  end- 
ing of  the  disorder  than  is  death. 

JBaaedow*8  disease  often  recovers  under  a  treatment  consisting 
in  a  strengthening  diet,  and  in  the  use  of  iron.  The  secale  comutum 
has  also  been  prescribed  as  having  a  reputed  power  of  causing  con- 
tnu!tion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  and  a  reduction  of  their  calibre. 

Whether  the  improvement  be  really  in  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  or  not,  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  well  to  try  this  remedy,  or  some  similar  one,  and  for  the  time  to 
disr^iard  the  application  of  a  constant  and  induced  current  applied  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  sjrmpathetic,  which  has  been  proposed  upon 
purely  hypothetical  grounds. 

When  the  exophthalmos  is  very  great,  Grarfe  advises  the  use  of  a 
light  bandage,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  diminution  of  the  opening  of 
the  eyelids  by  means  of  a  suigical  operation. 


SECTION  IL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

PEBICABDinS. 

EJnoLOGY. — ^With  regard  to  the  pathogeny  of  pericarditis,  we  may 
refer  to  what  we  have  abeady  said  oonoeming  its  kindred  affecticm, 
pleuritis.  In  many  cases,  where  the  disease  is  partial,  the  inflammatory 
derangement  of  nutrition  is  not  such  as  to  produce  interstitial  exuda- 
tion and  effusion  into  the  sac ;  but  a  proliferation  of  the  pericardium 
takes  place,  so  that  its  normal  tissue  forms  offshoots,  and  becomes 
thickened.  Thus  the  so-called  tendinous  spots,  etc.  {Sehnenfleck^ 
originate.  In  other  cases,  the  cell-growth  in  the  pericardium  is  aocomr 
panied  by  a  free  exudation.  This  always  contains  fibrin,  but  in  varir 
able  quantity,  and  we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  this  variation 
to  differences  in  the  crasis  of  the  blood ;  indeed,  accumulation  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  consecutive  and  not  as  a 
primary  alteration  of  its  composition. 

Pericarditis  may  be  caused,  although  rarely,  by  injuries,  penetrat- 
ing woimds,  blows,  concussions,  etc. ;  to  this  class  of  cases  we  naturally 
annex  those  in  which  inflammation  has  spread  to  the  pericardium  from 
a  neighboring  organ.  It  is  extraordinarily  rare  for  this  malady  to 
attack  previously  healthy  persons  as  an  independent  isolated  disease. 
Wlien  it  does  occur,  it  is  chiefly  at  times  when  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
croup,  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  are  rife,  and  epidemic  influ- 
ence prevails.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  cold  has 
Ixicn  allowed  to  act  upon  the  organism,  although  this  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

Pericarditis  occurs  much  more  frequently,  allied  to  other  acute  or 
chronic  diseases.  The  most  important  of  these  is  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, particularly  when  several  joints  are  successively  affected. 
According  to  Bamberger's  carefully-collected  statistics,  about  thirty 
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per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed  have  been  complicated  with  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

Next  in  frequence,  pericarditis  complicates  Bright^s  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, particularly  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  chronic  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  all  these  cases,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  primary  disease  gives  rise  to  a  predisposition  to  pericarditis ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  a  sequel,  only  a  complication  of  the  primitive  com- 
plaint, and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  secondaiy  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  oliherwise  in  the  pericarditis  which  attends  septicaemia  and 
kindred  conditions,  puerperal  fever,  severe  scarlatina,  small-pox,  eta 
Here  the  disease  belongs  to  the  consequences,  and  is  not  a  complica- 
tion ;  the  infection  manifests  itself  by  a  series  of  inflammatory  disturb- 
ances, attacking  the  skin,  the  joints,  and  the  pericardium. 

Anatohical  Appeasances. — ^In  the  bodies  of  many,  and  especially 
of  old  persons,  we  find  upon  the  visceral  surface  of  the  pericardium  a 
number  of  fine  papillsB,  consisting  of  delicate,  vascular  connective  tissue. 
Still  more  frequently  we  find  irregular,  whitish,  flat  tendinous  deposits, 
called  fiMLCuke  cUbidce^  lactce  (Sehnenflecke),  These,  likewise,  consist 
of  new  connective  tissue,  springing  directly  frt>m  that  of  the  pericar- 
dium, from  whidi  they  can  only  be  detached  by  force,  and  by  whose 
epithelium  they  are  covered.  If  the  pericardiaji  proliferation  be  of  in- 
flammatory origin  (a  matter  still  mb  judice)y  like  the  thickening  and 
adhesions  of  the  pleurae,  they  appear  •  to  proceed  frx>m  inflammation, 
which  produces  a  merely  nutritive  exudation,  a  pericarditis  sicca. 

As  the  growth  of  villi  and  the  formation  of  maculae  albidae  are  not 
reopgnizable  during  life,  but  are  mere  accidental  post-mortem  discover- 
ies, we  shall  give  them  no  further  attention. 

In  discussion  of  the  subject  of  exudative  pericarditis,  our  attention 
win  be  occupied,  first,  with  the  changes  imdergone  by  the  pericardium ; 
second,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  exudation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  pericardium  appears  more 
or  less  reddened,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  capillary  injection  spring- 
ing from  the  deeper  parts,  with  here  and  there  extravasations  in  the 
bm  of  irregular,  dark-colored,  hotnogeneous  red  spots.  The  tissue  is 
relaxed  by  serous  infiltration,  and  can  be  very  readily  torn ;  the  sur- 
f3u»,  the  epithelium  having  fallen,  is  dull  and  void  of  glitter.  The 
membrane  soon  takes  on  a  shaggy  appearance ;.  fine  villi,  papillae,  and 
folds  develop  by  the  proliferation  and  generation  of  young  connective 
tissue-oells,  constituting  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  pseudo-mem- 
branes, and  of  the  adhesions  of  the  pericardium,  which  remain  after 


Pericardial  effusions  present  all  the  modifications  which  we  have 
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described  as  oocurring  in  pleurisy.  The  exudation  soon  separates  into 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion.  The  former  may  be  veiy  scanty  in  quantity, 
or  may  amoimt  to  several  pounds.  Small  accumulations  of  it  form  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  sac,  at  the  root  of  the  great  vessels^ 
while  the  heart  gravitates  to  the  lower  portion.  When  in  laiger 
amoimty  the  entire  sac  is  distended,  the  lungs  compressed,  paiticulaily 
the  lower  lobes  of  the  left  lung ;  even  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  may  be  the  consequence. 

Although  the  exudation  always  contains  some  young  cells  or  pus- 
coipuscles,  their  quantity  is  often  extremely  small,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  tolerably  dear,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  If 
more  or  less  of  coagulated  fibrin  be  foimd  in  the  liquid,  it  is  called 
sero-fibrinous.  A  smaller  quantity  of  fibrin  imparts  a  slightly-flaky 
opacity  to  the  liquid  part  of  the  exudation,  or  may  produce  a  slimy, 
turbid  deposit  upon  the  pericardiimi.  Sometimes  delicate  filnres,  like 
cobwebs,  pass  across  fix)m  one  BurBnoe  to  another.  This  we  find,  chiefly, 
in  cases  in  which  inflammation  has  been  transmitted  from  some  neig^ 
boring  organ  to  the  pericardium. 

In  other  cases,  the  exudation  is  very  heavily  diaiged  with  fibrin, 
which  is  extensively  precipitated  upon  the  walls  of  the  perioaidiani, 
forming  reticulated  and  villous  masses.  The  sur^Etce  of  the  heart  ao- 
quires  the  aspect  of  a  cut  sponge,  or  of  one  of  two  surfeu^es  smeared 
with  butter,  which  have  been  quickly  pulled  asimder  after  having  been 
brought  into  contact.  A  heart  upon  which  this  sort  of  villous,  ragged 
precipitate  has  formed,  is  called  cor  viUosum  or  hirstUum,  This  is  the 
kind  of  exudation  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  pericarditis  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

In  many  cases  an  escape  of  blood  firom  the  ruptured  ca^ullaries 
accompanies  the  exudation,  thus  producing  a  hoBmorrfiagic  exudation. 
If  there  be  but  littie  blood  mixed  with  it,  the  serum  has  a  reddish  color; 
if  the  flow  of  blood  be  considerable,  the  efiused  mass  may  resemble  a 
pure  extravasation,  and  assume  a  blackish  hue.  Even  the  filninous 
deposit,  otherwise  whitish  yellow  in  color,  £3  stained,  either  dark  or 
bright-red,  by  admixture  of  the  blood.  Hasmorrhagic  exudation  some- 
times occurs  in  recent  pericarditis,  which  has  attacked  cachectic  sub- 
jects, topers,  tuberculous  persons,  or  those  suffering  from  advanced 
Bright^ 8  disease.  It  is  still  more  frequently  observed  when  the  in- 
flanunation,  instead  of  invading  the  true  pericardium,  has  attacked  the 
young  connective  tissue  which  has  developed  upon  it,  and  in  which 
very  large  but  delicate  and  thin-walled  vessels  form,  which  are  veiy 
liable  to  rupture.  In  these  cases  we  often  find  miliary  tubercles  de- 
veloped in  the  young  adventitious  membrane,  besides  the  haemorriiagiG 
exudation ;  and  this  is  what  we  commonly  find  in  the  form  known  as 
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drooic  pericarditis,  a  disease  which,  during  life,  permits  of  our  recog- 
nizing repeated  outbrei^  of  the  inflammation. 

If  joung  cells  (pus-coipuscles)  be  commingled  in  any  great  amoimt 
with  the  exudation,  the  effused  liquid  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  like 
thin  pus.  The  fibrinous  deposits  are  remarkably  yellow,  unelastic, 
lotten,  and  even  pasty.  This  we  call  purulent  exudation  (pyopericar- 
dififm).  It  arises  precisely  like  empyema,  sometimes  fix)m  protracted 
pericarditis,  with  sero-fibrinous  exudation ;  sometimes  the  inflanunation 
shows  strong  tendency  to  formation  of  puiA^ells  firom  the  outset,  so 
that  even  the  recent  exudation  is  purulent  Such  a  disposition  is  often 
seen  in  the  pericarditis  of  septiccemia,  puerperal  fever,  etc.  In  pyo- 
pericardium,  pus-cells  sometimes  form  in  the  substance  of  the  serous 
membrane,  producing  ulceration ;  although  this  is  more  rare  than  in 
en!|iyema. 

In  cases  of  extraordinaiy  rarity,  pericardial  effusion  becomes  putrid, 
fetid,  discolored,  emits  gas ;  and  here,  too,  erosion  may  take  place  in 
the  membranes.  Ichor<yu8  exudation  is  the  product  of  such  decom- 
position. 

In  leoent  cases,  the  substance  of  the  heart  often  suffers  no  material 
■Iteration.  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  however,  or  when  the  disease 
has  been  very  intense,  it  appears  soon  to  become  sodden  with  serum, 
softened,  and  flabby,  so  that  extensive  dilatation  of  the  heart  super- 
Tenes  upon  the  pericarditis.  In  cases  of  hsemoiriiagic  and  purulent 
exudation,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  become  very  much  discolored, 
flabby,  and  softened,  the  epicardial  surface  imdergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tioo  (  Virehow),  Myocarditis,  too,  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompaniment 
of  the  disease. 

Hie  effects  of  pericarditis  depend  greatly  upon  the  degree  of  thick- 
ening of  the  pericardium,  and  the  quantity  of  coagulated  matter  con- 
tained in  the  effusion.  If  the  thickening  be  slight,  and  the  amoimt  of 
fibrin  in  the  effusion  small,  it  is  soon  absorbed,  the  liquid  first,  and 
then  the  solids,  imdergoing  fiatty  degeneration,  and  thus  blooming 
capable  of  absoiption.  Thickening  of  the  pericardium  leaves  behind 
it  thick  tendinous  spots,  or  else  adhesions  from  between  the  two  sur- 
fiuses,  a  circumstance  of  but  little  moment  if  the  pericardium  be  but 
moderately  thickened,  so  that  such  a  termination  of  the  disease  may 
be  regarded  as  a  recovery.  If  the  pericarditis  be  of  long  standing, 
the  thickening  generally  becomes  so  great  that  permanent  and  serious 
disorder  remains,  even  after  the  exudation  has  been  absorbed.  The 
young  connective  tissue  is  converted  into  a  firm  fibrous  mass,  so  that 
the  epicardium  at  last  forms  a  dense  indurated  capsule  around  the 
heart  The  parietal  surface  is  usually  less  thickened,  and  here,  too,  if 
the  effusion  be  fully  absorbed,  it  may  be  firmly  joined  to  the  visceral 
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portion.  Frequently,  absorption  is  incomplete ;  the  folds  of  the  peri- 
cardium are  then  only  partially  adherent ;  in  other  places,  the  residua 
of  the  exudation  appear  in  the  form  of  puruloid  or  cheesy  masses, 
which  afterward  not  imfrequently  are  converted  into  a  dialky  paste, 
which  may  seem  embedded  or  impacted  in  the  flesh. 

When  death  occurs  at  the  height  of  acute  pericarditis,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  chronic  form,  we  find  the  traces  of  cyanosis,  and  not  un- 
commonly discover  dropsical  efiusions  in  the  body. 

Syhftomb  and  Course. — As  pericarditis  hardly  ever  attacks  a 
person  in  good  health,  or  appears  as  a  solitary  and  independent  disease, 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  its  course  distinctly.  Moreover,  when  this 
malady  sets  in  upon  some  preexisting  disorder,  its  sjnmptoms  often 
modify  those  of  the  latter  so  little  that  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  When  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  extends  into  the  pericar- 
dium, a  diagnosis,  or  even  a  suspicion,  of  the  complication  is  often  im- 
possible without  physical  examination ;  and,  as  the  latter  too  often  fails 
us  here, ''  a  participation  of  the  pericardium  in  the  inflammation  *'  often 
remains  undiscovered  imtil  the  autopsy  is  made. 

When  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  the  complicating  disease,  it  is 
quite  rare  for  attention  to  be  called  to  the  existence  of  pericarditis  by 
any  rigor,  aggravation  of  the  fever,  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
pulse,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  or  terror. 
It  should  be  our  invariable  rule  daily  to  auscult  the  chest  of  a  rheu- 
matic patient,  even  though  he  do  not  complain,  for  all  the  above-named 
sjinptoms  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  pericarditis,  and  even  a  copious 
efiusion,  may  exist.  When  subjective  symptoms  do  occur,  however, 
pain  and  palpitation  are  the  more  frequent  of  the  signs.  The  pain 
usually  afiects  the  left  side  of  the  epigastrium,  and  spreads  more  or 
less  over  the  chest.  It  is  sometimes  piercing,  sometimes  duller,  and  is 
almost  always  aggravated  by  a  firm  pressure  upward  upon  the  epi- 
gastrium. Excessive  pain  almost  always  signifies  implication  of  the 
pleura  C)r  lung  in  the  inflammation.  Palpitation  is  generally  met  with 
where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  embarrassed,  and  where  the  organ  has 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  its  task.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  pericarditis 
can  impede  the  function  of  the  heart  through  pressure  upon  it  by  the 
exudation,  by  serous  infiltration  of  its  muscles,  and  by  participation  of 
the  latter  in  the  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  singular  that 
palpitation,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  embarrassment  of  the 
heart's  action,  should  not  be  a  more  common  source  of  complaint. 
Sometimes  the  pulse  becomes  very  frequent  when  the  disease  sets  in ; 
in  other  cases,  it  is  temporarily  retarded.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
this  latter  symptom  while  upon  the  subject  of  endocarditis,  and  have 
there  expressed  our  view  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  theory  to  ascribe 
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these  phenomena  to  irritation  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  If  the  pulse  be 
both  frequent  and  small,  pericarditis  maj  assume  a  strong  resemblance 
to  typhus  and  other  asthenic  fevers.  The  sick  man  is  collapsed,  is  ex- 
tremely restless,  sleeps  badly,  and  starts  from  his  sleep ;  he  becomes 
delirious,  until  at  last  somnolence  sets  in.  The  more  imperfect  and 
hmried  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes,  so  much  the  more  marked  are 
the  symptoms  of  circulatory  obstruction;  the  countenance  becomes 
congested  and  cyanotic,  and  the  breathing  rapid.  If  a  fresh  obstacle 
to  respiration  be  added  to  this  passive  hypersemia  of  the  lung,  should 
the  lung  be  compressed  by  a  huge  pericardial  effusion,  the  dyspnoea 
may  become  intense.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side,  as  it  is  the 
left  lung  which  is  the  most  compressed,  and  freer  play  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  or  else  he  sits  upright,  or  bent  forward 
in  bed.  Even  when  the  frinction  of  the  heart  is  not  suffering  mate- 
rially from  the  effects  of  the  pericarditis,  dyspnoea,  and  very  severe 
djvpaoBBLj  too,  may  arise  through  compression  of  the  lung,  so  that,  as 
acceleration  of  pulse  is  not  a  very  common  sjrmptom,  pain  in  the  car- 
dktc  regum^pcUpitation^  and  subsequent  dyapncea^  must  be  pronounced 
its  most  frequent  subjective  signs,  if  it  produce  any  functional  derange- 
ment atalL 

If  pericarditis  be  a  complication  of  tuberculosis,  Bright^s  disease, 
dnonic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  aortic  aneurism,  its  invasion  is  equally  as 
insidious  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  when  it  arises  in  rheimiadsm.  With- 
out physical  examination,  its  diagnosis  would  be  impossible.  After  long 
duration,  the  malady  develops  a  series  of  sjinptoms,  which  we  shall 
describe  as  chronic  pericarditis.  If  it  set  in  in  the  course  of  grave 
blood-disease,  there  are  absolutely  no  subjective  symptoms.  In  such 
maladies  the  sensorium  is  usually  much  benumbed  by  the  asthenic 
fever,  and  the  great  apathy  of  the  patient  renders  him  insensible  to 
pain  and  distress  far  more  violent  than  any  arising  in  pericarditis.  It 
would  seem  that  depression  of  the  cardiac  action  is  most  intense  in 
oases  of  purulent  effusion,  but,  without  physical  proof^  we  are  unable 
to  decide  with  certainty  whether  the  acceleration  and  contraction  of 
the  pulse,  already  rapid  and  small,  be  due  to  the  prostration  or  to  the 
pericaiditia. 

With  regard  to  its  course  and  termination,  the  forms  of  the  disease 
which  accompany  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism 
generally  have  a  fisivorable  issue;  the  disease  is  acute,  and  ends  in 
complete  recovery.  If,  as  often  happlsns,  it  have  not  given  rise  to  any 
subjective  sjrmptoms,  the  change  for  the  better  is  only  to  be  recognized 
by  physical  examination.  Palpitation,  pain,  and  dyspnoea,  if  present, 
usually  soon  subside,  as  also  does  any  frequence  of  the  pulse  which 
may  appear.     This  £etvorable  result  is  &r  less  common  in  the  forms  of 
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the  disorder  which  complicate  Blight's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart, 
tuberoulosis,  and,  rarest  of  all,  in  the  purulent  pericarditis  aooompany- 
ing  septicaemia,  eta 

Death  is  not  a  common  consequence  of  acute  pericarditis ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  disease  is  not  often  the  sole  and  immediate  cause  of  death. 
When  it  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  case,  the  disordered  action  of  the  heart 
suddenly,  or  else  gradually,  increases  to  cardiac  palsy ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes small  and  irregular ;  the  consciousness  is  completely  lost ;  en- 
gorgement of  the  pulmonary  veins  produces  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  patient  dies.  Death  may  be  all  the  more  speedy,  if  the  pericaiditis 
be  complicated  by  pleuritis  or  pneumonia.  The  termination  of  tuber- 
culosis, Bright's  disease,  etc.,  may  also  be  accelerated  by  sudh  a  com- 
plication, but  the  disease  then  almost  always  assumes  a  dironic  fonn. 
Cases  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  the  effusion  has  been  purulent, 
almost  always  end  fatally ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of 
this  evil  result  is  due  to  the  local  affection,  the  pericarditis,  and  how 
much  to  the  constitutional  disorder  which  it  complicates. 

As  a  third  mode  of  termination,  acute  pericarditis  may  pass  into 
a  chronic  state.  A  small  number  of  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis  pfo- 
ceed  from  the  acute  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  com- 
mon, however,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  cachectic  conditions  and 
cardiac  disease  which  we  have  so  often  spoken  o£  The  malady,  which 
probably  always  at  first  assumes  the  acute  form,  does  not  get  entirely 
well,  and  sooner  or  later  (just  as  in  many  cases  of  pleurisy),  the  in- 
flammation breaks  out  afresh.  The  exudation  is  extremely  profuse, 
the  dyspnoea  severe.  After  a  while  the  symptoms  abate  again ;  but 
new  relapses  often  follow,  and  the  disease  goes  on  for  months.  We 
have  said  that  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  extremely  soft,  re- 
laxed, and  discolored ;  and,  accordingly,  we  often  find  the  pulse  veij 
small  and  irregular,  the  veins  overloaded,  and  the  patient  dropaicaL 
The  more  copious  the  exudation  in  the  pericardium,  so  much  the  more 
severe  not  only  does  the  dyspnoea  become,  but  the  cyanosis  and  drop- 
sy. Much  of  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  in  the  arteries  is  crowded 
into  the  veins,  and  cannot  gain  access  to  the  right  heart ;  for  the  lat- 
ter, compressed  by  exudation,  is  unable  to  dilate,  as  in  other  cardiac 
diseases.  It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  chronic  pericarditis 
terminates  in  complete  recovery.  Death  by  oedema  of  the  lungs  and 
slow  suffocation  is  the  most  frequent  ending,  and,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  disease  is  attended  by  sequelae : 

1.  First  among  the  sequelae  of  pericarditis  stands  adhesion  of 
heart  and  pericardium,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  We  have  already  learned  how  dilatation  of  the  heart  beoomes  a 
sequel  of  this  disease  (Chap.  IL),  and  that  the  longer  the  attadc  lasts 
so  much  the  more  is  this  likely  to  happen. 
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3.  If  the  substance  of  the  heart  be  not  degenerated,  the  dilatation 
tamB  into  hypertrophy,  which  is  usually  total,  and  is  to  be  set  down 
as  a  not  unfirequent  sequel. 

4.  Hie  nutritive  state  of  the  organ  suffers  under  the  perpetual 
pressure  of  the  pericardial  exudation,  and  the  constant  infiltration  of 
its  substance,  resulting  in  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration. 

ThyHccU  Signs — Inspection. — Jl  the  thoracic  wall  be  yielding,  and 
the  effusion  laige,  inspection  often  reveals  a  distinct  bulging  of  the 
Aatdia^  F^(»L  Ossification  of  the  costal  cartUages  tends  to  prevent 
this  prominence,  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  principally  in  children 
and  youthful  persons. 

PaXpaiion  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  often  enables  us  to  feel  that 
'the  beat  of  the  heart  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  frequently,  too,  that 
the  vigor  of  the  beat  is  increased.  When  the  exudation  is  more  copi 
COS,  the  impulse  is  usually  weaker  than  normal,  unless  the  heart  bo 
hyperCrc^hied  or  violently  excited.  Sometimes  the  beat  is  quite  im- 
perceptible.  It  may  frequently  be  felt  while  the  patient  is  standing 
iqxight,  but  is  lost  as  soon  as  he  lies  down,  as  the  heart  then  sinks 
back  into  the  liquid,  and  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  walL  The  im- 
pulse often  is  situated  too  low  down,  the  diaphragm  having  become 
depressed  by  the  accumulation  of  liquids.  Oppolze/^a  statement,  that 
the  shiffciDg  of  the  heart-beat  as  the  patient  alters  his  attitude  is  a 
dhaiBoteristic  token  of  pericardial  e£Fusion,  is  incorrect.  According  to 
a  number  of  observations  of  Ghrhardt^  the  truth  of  which  I  can  fully 
voqgIi  for,  the  apex  of  the  heart  of  a  healthy  person  generally  moves 
to  the  left  about  two  centimetres  when  he  lies  upon  his  left  side. 
Sometimes  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest  perceives  a  distinct  sensation 
of  finotioin,  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  rugged  sur£EU)es  of 
tbe  pericardium. 

Percussion, — ^If  the  lung  intervene  between  the  pericardium  and 
tbe  thoracio  wall,  percussion  will  reveal  nothing  abnormal  even  when 
tbe  exudation  is  tolerably  large  (half  a  poimd).  At  other  times  an  un- 
natural dulness  arises  early,  which,  from  the  point  at  which  it  first  be- 
comes perceptible,  and  the  form  which  it  afterward  assumes,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  signs  of  the  disease.  At  first,  as  the  liquid  rises, 
and  the  heart  takes  the  deepest  position  possible,  we  find  a  dulness 
iqpon  percussion  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vessels.  It 
extends  upward  to  the  second  rib,  or  even  higher,  and  passes  beyond 
the  light  edge  of  the  sternum.  When  very  copious,  the  exudation 
bathes  the  entire  organ,  and  the  dulness  forms  a  triangle  with  the 
base  downward,  and  with  an  obtuse  apex  above.  The  dulness,  which 
always  grows  broader  as  it  extends  lower,  often  passes  isi  beyond  the 
left  mammillary  line  and  the  right  border  of  the  sternum. 
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Extension  of  the  dulness  to  the  left,  beyond  the  point  at  "whidi  die 
apex  beats,  is  a  positive  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  Hqind 
in  the  pericardium.  Oerhardt  has  pointed  out  that  pericardial  efiasioii 
forms  an  important  exception  to  the  rule  according  to  whidi  oaidiie 
dulness  remains  the  same,  whether  the  attitude  be  erect  or  reomih 
bent,  as  in  the  latter  case  its  limits  become  from  one-third  to  ooe-htlf 
larger. 

Upon  auscultation,  unless  the  heart  be  hypertrophied,  or  in  TioleDt 
action,  its  sounds  are  remarkably  feeble,  and  often  neaily  itiMyJ^^^ 
The  disproportion  between  the  extensive  dulness  and  the  feeble  inh 
pulse  and  lowness  of  the  heart-sounds  is  an  important  indicaticm  of  pe- 
ricardial effusion.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are,  in  most  cases,  frictioD- 
soimds  which  suggest  the  idea  of  scraping,  rubbing,  and  scratdiiiigpJ 
These  fiiction-sounds  are  unlike  those  of  pleuritis,  whidi  are  only  aofr 
ble  before  the  pleural  sur£EU)es  are  separated  by  the  liquid,  or  after  the 
liquid  part  of  the  effusion  has  been  absorbed,  as  they  sometimes  may 
be  heard  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  pericardial  sac 
As  the  sounds  are  produced  both  by  the  rubbing  up  and  down  of  the 
heart  against  the  thoracic  wall  and  its  rotation  upon  its  long  azis^ 
after  the  opposing  sur£EU)es  have  lost  their  primitive  smoothness,  and 
as  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  of  feur  longer  duration  than  the  nor- 
mal soimds  which  it  causes,  these  friction-sounds,  although  rhythmicsl, 
are  hardly  ever  isochronic  with  the  normal  cardiac  tones,  but  outlast 
them,  making  a  prolongation,  or  sometimes  preceding  them. 

About  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  the  percussion-sound  is  often 
flat,  frt>m  pressure,  and  we  must  beware  of  mistaking  it  for  pleuritia 
The  presence  of  pectoral  fremitus  will  guard  against  error. 

Diagnosis. — Pericarditis  is  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  endocar- 
ditis. The  functional  disturbances,  when  they  occur,  are  very  modi 
alike  in  the  two  diseases,  although  pain  about  the  heart  is  &r  more 
common  in  pericarditis,  as  is  also  the  case  with  dyspnoea  and  the  cyano- 
sis. As  it  often  happens,  however,  that  neither  of  them  furnishes  any 
subjective  symptoms  whatever,  differential  diagnosis  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  physical  exploration  :  1.  In  the  first  place,  in  endocarditis, 
we  never  find  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region,  which,  although  not 
common,  does  sometimes  appear  in  pericarditis.  2.  The  £cyrm  of  the 
tract  of  abnormal  dulness  affords  an  important  clew.  In  endocarditis 
the  dulness  may  become  abnormally  widened  in  a  few  days,  as  when 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  occurs  early.  In  pericarditis  the  dul- 
ness almost  always  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  vessds,  and 
afterward  assumes  a  triangular  form.  If  the  left  border  of  the  dul- 
ness reach  beyond  the  apex,  the  right  considerably  surpassing  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum,  effusion  is  present  in  the  saa    We  have 
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already  dwelt  upon  the  significant  fietct  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dulness,  the  heart-tones  are  low,  and  the  beat  feeble  and 
inaudible  when  the  patient  lies  down.  If  the  dulness  commence  at 
the  aeoond  rib,  we  must  take  notice  whether  or  not  the  diaphragm  and 
heart  be  not  pushed  upward  If  so,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  any 
poaitive  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium. 
Hie  possibility  of  the  existence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  of  excessive 
dilatatioQ  of  the  right  auricle,  of  infiltration  of  the  anterior  edges  of 
tbe  lung,  and  of  retraction  of  the  lung,  which  allows  a  laiger  portion 
of  the  pericardium  to  come  into  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  must 
alao  be  excluded  ere  the  diagnosis  of  pericardial  efFiision  can  be  re- 
gaided  as  established.  Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
a  very  large  effusion,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  not  increased,  although  in 
the  vioinily  of  the  area  of  dulness  the  percussion-sound  is  somewhat  flat. 
In  lliese  cases  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lung  has  become  immovable, 
owing  to  adhesion  of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurse. 

3.  The  murmurs  heard  in  the  heart  usually  permit  of  a  condu- 
aioQ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  disease.  In  the  first  place,  their 
quality  affords  some  information.  Not  only  the  pericardial  sounds,  but 
many  of  those  arising  in  the  heart  are  firiction-sounds.  In  the  one 
case,  the  roughened  surfEuses  of  the  pericardium  rub  together ;  in  the 
dher,  the  roughened  endocardial  siu-fiEice  is  rubbed  by  the  current  of 
the  Mood ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  sounds  are  so  distinctly  those 
of  scraping  or  scratching,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
proceed  from  the  pericardium.  The  points  at  which  they  are  best 
audible  is  of  more  importance.  As  it  is  mainly  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  whidi  lies  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  rubs  against 
it  dming  its  diastole  and  systole,  pericardial  soimds  are  very  often 
heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  where  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease 
are  rery  rare.  Tlie  time  at  which  the  sounds  are  heard  is  of  great  mo- 
ment. In  endocarditis,  they  are  isochronic  with  the  heart«oimds,  and 
supplant  them.  In  pericarditis  they  precede  the  normal  sounds,  or 
oome  after  them.  When  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  very  rapid,  it  is  hard 
to  nj  if  the  £dse  soimds  be  isochronic  with  the  normal  ones  or  not. 

Tlie  extension  of  the  sounds  exhibits  a  further  difference  {Bam- 
berger), In  pericarditis  they  are  sometimes  confined  to  a  very  small 
wpot ;  in  endocarditis  they  are  transmitted  along  the  current  of  the 
blood.  Lastly,  as  the  heart  rises  and  fedls  in  the  liquid  around  it, 
pericardial  sounds  are  much  more  liable  to  change  with  alteration  of 
attitude  in  the  patient  than  the  endocardial  murmurs. 

Rhythmical  firiction-soimd  of  the  pleura  may  arise  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  overlies  the  peri- 
cardium,  the  roughened  costal  pleura  being  made  to  rub  against  the 
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pulmonary  pleura  by  the  beating  of  the  heart.  This  extra-peiicaxdial 
friction  can  only  be  distingubhed  from  the  intra-pericardial  somids 
when  it  ceases  entirely  during  inspiration.  I  have  seen  one  veiy  well- 
marked  case,  in  which  it  could  be  demonstrated,  by  means  of  auscultsr 
tion  and  percussion,  that  the  expanded  lung  entered  the  mediastino- 
costal  sinus  during  inspiration,  and  separated  the  roughened  surfiuseB 
of  the  pericardium  and  costal  pleura. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  character  of  the  exudation 
in  the  cases  in  question,  although  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its 
duration  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  The  pericarditis  which 
complicates  rheumatism  is,  if  recent,  almost  always  accompaided  by  a 
sero-fibrinous  effusion.  That  of  septicaemia  is  nearly  always  purulent; 
the  chronic  variety  often  has  a  hasmorrhagic  exudation.  It  would  be 
imsafe  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  effusion  from  the  character  of  the  con- 
stitutional disorder,  as  the  latter  depends  more  upon  the  primitive  dis- 
ease than  upon  the  form  of  exudation.  Even  phjrsical  research  only 
informs  us,  by  means  of  friction-sounds,  of  the  presence  of  rugged  lajren 
of  fibrin.  When  the  exudation  is  purulent,  the  siufaces  are  not  rough 
enough  to  give  rise  to  friction  sounds. 

Prognosis. — As  we  have  already  said,  pericarditis,  supervening 
upon  rheumatism,  very  rarely  causes  death,  and  this  is  also  the  (Sase  with 
primary  idiopathic  and  traiunatic  forms  of  the  disease.  Out  of  twenty 
cases,  seventeen  of  which  were  rheumatic,  Bamberger  did  not  find  one 
fatal  case.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  also  where  the  malady  proceeds 
from  pncimionia  or  pleuritis,  as  is  shown  by  Samherger^s  statistics. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  where  it  complicates  incurable  disease,  as  it  then 
nearly  always  hastens,  if  it  does  not  actually  bring  about,  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

In  discussing  the  terminations  of  pericarditis,  we  have  seen  how 
great  the  number  of  sequelae  is,  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  suooeeded. 
According  to  their  nature,  these  exert  more  or  less  influence  upon  aftei^ 
life. 

Tbeatment. — Upon  the  subject  of  treatment  of  pericarditis,  we 
may  refer  in  great  part  to  what  we  have  already  said  regarding  pleu- 
ritis and  endocarditis. 

Greneral  blood-letting  is  never  required  in  pericarditis  as  such.  Its 
employment  is  to  be  confined  to  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  re- 
pressed outflow  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  causes  symptoms  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain,  and  demands  a  reduction  of  volimie  in  the  ciixnila- 
tion.  Local  blood-letting  moderates  the  pain  somewhat,  and  is  indi- 
cated where  it  is  troublesome.  It  is  best  to  apply  from  ten  to  twenty 
leeches,  according  to  drciunstances,  to  the  left  edge  of  the  steminn. 
The  effect  is  astonishing  in  most  cases.    The  use  of  cold  deserves 
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great  relianoe.  Even  ice-bladders  have  been  applied  upon  the  cardiac 
i^onu  Digitalis  is  suitable  in  cases  where  the  beat  of  the  heart  is 
Tiay  frequent  and  insufficient,  causmg  C3ranotic  and  dropsical  Bymp- 
toma.  Its  e£Fect  here  is  often  veiy  marked.  Calomel  and  blue  oint- 
ment|  in  spite  of  the  praise  of  English  phjBicians,  are  not  only  useless 
bat  hurtfuL  As  to  the  emplojnment  of  diuretics^  drastics,  preparations 
of  iodine,  and  blisters,  what  we  have  said,  while  treating  of  pleuritis, 
applies  equally  well  here.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood,  which  occurs 
in  protracted  cases,  requires  nourishing  diet  and  iron.  Threatening 
heart-palsj  demands  stimulus. 

When  a  recent  pericarditis  comes  on  in  acute  rheiunatism,  we  may 
asBome  that  it  will  do  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  without  treatment. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  nothing  save  the  phjBical  signs  betrays  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  better  to  refrain  from  active  interference.  The  astonishing 
nmnber  of  recoveries  in  Bamberger^ a  collection  of  cases  occurred  under 
a  thoroughly  expectant  treatment.  It  is  only  under  conditions  men- 
tioned above  that  we  should  apply  leeches,  cold,  eta  In  order  to  pro- 
mote absorption,  Bamberger  lays  stress  upon  the  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  and  especially  upon  flying  blisters.  Paracentesis  is  to 
be  perfonned  when  the  distress  of  the  patient,  especially  from  the 
dyapnoea,  imperatively  demands  aid.  The  result  is  merely  palliative, 
as  a  rule ;  but,  even  to  afford  the  sufferer  opportunity,  after  the  opera- 
tkm,  to  pass  the  night  in  his  bed  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
period)  and  to  enable  him  to  sleep  a  little,  is  a  great  gain.  Whether 
in  other  cases  the  operation  can  effect  a  radical  cure,  our  limited  ex- 
perienoe  does  not  permit  us  to  decide.  Particulars  of  the  operation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hand-books  on  surgery. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ADHESION  OF  THE    HEABT  AND  PEBICABDIUIL 

AirATOiacAL  Appeabances. — Adhesion  of  the  pericardium  and 
heart  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  pericarditis.  Its  pathogeny  and 
etiology  have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  adhesion  is 
Bometimea  partial,  sometimes  total.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  a  firm 
agglutination  of  the  surfaces,  sometimes  long  bands  and  fibres  are  the 
media  of  connection.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  |he  condition  of  the 
epicardium  is  of  much  more  importance.  There  is  occasionally  so 
little  thickening  of  the  adherent  pericardial  fieu^es  that  the  pericardium 
aeema  to  have  disappeared;  in  other  cases  the  epicardiiHn  is  converted 
into  an  indurated,  imyielding  case,  in  which  we  find  masses  of  even  a 
booy  hardness.     Again,  in  drcimiscribed  spots  where  the  fusion  of  the 
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two  surfiELces  is  inoomplete,  remnants  of  effusion  now  and  then  exist|ts 
we  have  abeadj  described. 

Symptoms  and  Coitbse. — ^As  but  a  small  portion  of  the  peiicar- 
diimi  is  attached  to  the  thoracic  wall,  and  even  that  is  held  bjr  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  simple  adhesion  of  the  two  sur£Etces  does  not  seem 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  heart  Functicmal 
disturbances,  observed  to  accompany  this  condition,  usually  depend 
upon  a  concomitant  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  disease,  or,  per- 
haps, upon  a  former  carditis.  The  effect  is  very  different  when  the 
organ  is  enclosed  within  and  adherent  to  a  dense  fibrous  case,  often 
of  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  Such  a  condition  reduces  the  pro- 
pulsive power  of  the  heart  in  the  very  highest  degree.  The  pulse  be- 
comes extremely  small  and  almost  always  is  very  irregular.  Dysp- 
noea, c3rano6is,  and  dropsy  appear  all  the  earlier,  as  the  substance  of 
the  heart  is  nearly  always  degenerated.  Physical  examination  must 
decide  to  what  source  disorders  of  the  circulation  are  due. 

A  lack  of  difference  between  the  percussion-sounds  during  inspira- 
tion and  those  during  expiration  has  been  given  as  one  of  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  pericardial  adhesion ;  but,  whether  heart  and  pericardium 
be  or  be  not  adherent,  the  lung  will  still  intervene  between  the  latter 
and  the  side  of  the  chest  with  every  deep  inspiration,  and,  conversely, 
will  recede  when  a  forced  expiration  is  made.  In  this  respect,  then, 
the  signs  will  remain  unaltered,  imless,  indeed,  the  outer  sur£EU3es  of 
the  pleura .  and  pericardium  be  grown  together  (  C^kd),  There  is  a 
second  symptom,  of  greater  value.  Sometimes,  at  the  point  whereat 
we  ought  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  apex,  instead  of  rising,  we  see  the 
intercostal  space  sink  with  every  beat.  This  phenomenon  we  explain 
as  follows :  The  heart  is  shortened  during  systole,  and  a  vacuum 
would  form,  were  not  the  space  filled,  either  by  the  descent  of  the 
heart  or  the  depression  of  the  intercostal  space ;  but,  if  heart  and  peri- 
cardium be  adherent,  no  descent  can  take  place,  hence  depression  of 
the  intercostal  place  must  substitute  it.  This  sjinptom  is  all  the  more 
important,  if^  during  diastole,  we  find  the  space  rise  again,  when,  upon 
cessation  of  the  systolic  suction,  the  heart  again  becomes  elongated, 
and  the  apex  returns  to  its  position.  This  symptom,  too,  is  often 
wanting  in  many  cases  of  pericardial  adhesion.  If  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium be  not  adherent,  the  lungs  may  occupy  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  apex  during  systole,  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  systolic  depression  of  the  region  over  the 
apex  may  depend  upon  other  causes  than  that  of  adhesion  of  the  heart 
and  pericardiiun^  If  the  latter  be  likewise  attached  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn, the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  will  also  be  drawn  down  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle.     Moreover,  according  to  FriedreicJij  in  such 
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cases  there  sometimes  is  a  peculiaritj  observable  about  the  veins  of  the 
nedc  We  see,  namelji  when  the  sternum,  after  having  been  drawn 
down  by  the  systolic  movement,  springs  back  again  with  the  .diastole, 
tfaereby  creating  an  expansion  of  the  chest,  that  the  veins  collapse. 
In  Friedreich's  case  tins  phenomenon  only  lasted  for  a  limited  time, 
and  ceased  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  systolic  depres- 
Bioo,  grew  more  feeble.  Thus,  in  solitary  cases,  physical  examination 
may  infonn  us  of  the  existence  of  pericaidial  adhesion.  In  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  however,  the  statement  of  Skoda,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  book,  still  holds  good,  that  ^^  no  sjnnptoms  are  discoverable, 
through  percussion  and  auscultation,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  adhe- 
sion of  the  heart  and  pericardia." 


CHAPTER  III. 

HTDSOPSBICABDIUM. 

EJnOLOGT. — ^Hydropericardium  depends  upon  an  increase  of  the 
nonnal  liquor  pericardii,  a  transudation  which  contains  but  little  albu- 
men. We  have  already  seen  how  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart, 
by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  the  pericardium  firom  within,  results  in 
an  increase  in  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  the  saa  The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  the  lungs  become  adherent  to  the  pericardium  and  are 
reduced  in  volume,  either  firom  atrophy,  failure  to  regain  their  normal 
ue  after  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  efiPusion,  or  contraction  firom  chronic 
pneumonia.  This  form  of  hydropericardiimi  is  analogous  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  liquid  which  takes  place  in 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  and,  as  the  latter  is  called  hydrocephalus  ex 
'vacuo,  so  hydropericardium  ex  vacuo  would  be  a  suitable  name  for 
the  fenner. 

A  second  form  of  hydropericardium  is  that  which  arises  from  an 
obBtniotion  of  the  veins  of  the  right  heart.  An  abnormal  pressure  is 
tkoB  thrown  upon  the  pericardial  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  sac  results 
jnst  as  it  takes  place  in  other  serous  sacs,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  collections  of  water  in  the  pericardium  arising  in 
valyolar  disease  of  the  mitral,  emphjsema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  and 
in  other  diseases  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  overloaded, 
all  belong  under  this  head.  In  all  these  cases  dropsy  may  be  of  earlier 
occurrence  in  the  pericardium  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  third  form,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dimn,  like  that  of  other  organs  and  structures,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
eflfect  of  a  ^dropsical  crasis."  Appearing  in  diseases  in  which  the 
Vkjoi  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  albumen,  and  for  its  serum  to  trans- 
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ude,  as  in  Brigbt's  disease,  chronio  affdctLons  of  the  spleen,  oaaoeioaB 
cachexia,  etc.,  the  pericardium  is  not  usually  a£fected  until  a  late 
period.    . 

Anatomical  Appsabanges. — ^According  to  the  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  only  collections  in  the  pericardium,  of  a  liquid 
containing  but  little  albumen,  are  to  be  regarded  as  hydropericaidiaD. 
If  the  liquid  contain  fibrin,  it  belongs  to  the  inflammatory  ^ffiMi^irWi 
Sometimes  small  quantities  of  disintegrated  blood  are  mingled  with 
the  serum.  In  sudi  cases  the  nutritive  state  of  the  capillary  "walla  has 
deteriorated  so  that  they  become  ruptured.  The  frequent  oocmxenoe 
of  small  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  (jpetechioB)^  in  general  dn^y,  Is 
an  analogous  condition.* 

The  quantity  of  the  liquid  effused  is  very  variable.  A  ooUectioQ 
of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquid  in  the  sac  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  pathologicaL  In  cases  which  are  not  rare,  the  amooni 
may  be  as  much  as  four  or  six  ounces ;  in  others,  particularly  'viiieQ 
the  affection  arises  firom  disturbance  of  the  drculation,  it  may  exceed 
several  pounds.  When  the  effusion  is  very  large,  the  p^caidium  is 
dull-white  and  lustreless,  the  fat  has  disappeared  from  about  the  heart 
Sometimes  its  coimective  tissue  is  cedematous. 

Copious  dropsical  effusion  into  the  pericardiiun  distends  it,  oom- 
presses  the  lungs,  and  dilates  the  thorax  exactly  like  pericardial  ex- 
udations. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse.  —  Our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
hydrothorax  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydropericardium. 
Although,  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  physicians,  ^'  water  on  the 
heart  ^'  used  to  be  a  most  formidable  malady,  as  even  now  is  the  case 
among  the  laity,  yet  it  has  no  real  title  to  rank  as  an  independent 
disease.  But  not  only  is  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pericardium  al- 
ways a  secondary  affection,  depending  either  upon  some  derangement 
of  the  circulatory  or  respiratory  apparatus,  or  else  upon  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  but  the  very  sjnnptoms  imputed  to  water  on  the 
chest,  and  so  much  dreaded,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  primary  disease, 
and  are  not  caused  by  the  pericardial  effusion.  When,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  physical  examination,  a  diagnosis  of  hydropericardium 
was  offcen  confirmed  'post  mortem^  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sjmptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  nearly  always  arose 
from  such  diseases  as  emphysema  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  dropsical  affections,  and  therefore  in  effu- 
sion into  the  pericardiiun. 

A  large  serous  effusion  into  the  pericardium  undoubtedly  has  the 

*  We  shall  treat  of  fibrinous  dropsy  in  cancer  of  the  pericardium,  just  as  we  havie 
spoken  of  it  in  cancer  of  the  pieuriL 
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eflfeet  of  aggravating  the  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  prinia];^  disease. 
Sooh  an  effusion  ofiten  helps  to  prevent  the  patient  firom  lying  down 
'Without  danger  of  suffocation,  and  oompels  him  to  sit  day  and  night 
leaning  foirwaid  upon  his  chair  or  bed.  Moreover,  the  pressure  exerted 
hj  the  liquid  upon  the  heart  and  mouths  of  the  great  vessels  impedes 
the  systemic  circulation,  causing  the  jugular  veins  to  swell  up,  and 
aggravating  the  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  Frequent  as  is  the  coexistence 
of  siiGii  symptoms  with  hydrops  pericardii,  yet  the  presence  of  every 
one  of  them  does  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  hydropericaidium,  unless  siq)ported  by  the  evidence  drawn  from 
phyaioal  exploration.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  present  without 
there  being  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  pericardial  liquid. 
Upon  physical  examination,  the  prominence  of  the  r^on  of  the  heart 
is  observable,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  in  cases  of  inflanunatory 
effosioii.  The  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  not  obliterated. 
^be  impulse  of  the  heart  is  very  feeble,  and  is  often  quite  impercep- 
tible, especially  when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back.  When  the  effu- 
sion 18  large,  and  provided  that  the  limgs  are  capable  of  retraction, 
the  cardiac  dulness  is  extended,  and  has  the  same  shape  and  exhibits 
the  same  modifications,  upon  change  from  the  upright  to  the  recum- 
bent attitude,  which  already  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of 
pericardial  effusion.  It  happens  more  frequently  in  this  affection  than 
it  does  in  pericarditis,  that  the  lung  is  unable  to  retract,  owing  either 
to  anphjrsema  or  to  adhesions  of  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleurse. 
In  sooh  cases,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  veiy  large  effusion, 
the  area  of  dulness  is  not  extended.  Upon  auscultation,  unless  the 
vahres  of  the  heart  be  diseased,  the  heart-sounds  are  pure  though 
feeble.    Friction-sounds  are  never  heard. 

Tbxatkbnt. — ^All  the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
hjdioCborax  are  equally  applicable  to  that  of  hydropericardium«  The 
only  rational  procedure  is  to  treat  the  primary  disease.  It  rarely  is 
pfacticable  to  reduce  the  liquid  in  the  pericardium  by  means  of  diuretics 
and  drastics. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PNSUMOPEBIGASDIUM. 

Am  sometimes  enters  the  pericardium  through  a  perforating  wound 
of  the  thorax ;  in  other  cases  the  pericardial  sac  suffers  perforation  by 
aooie  destructive  morbid  process,  and  air  is  admitted  into  it  from  some 
otgan  which  naturally  contains  air.  I  have  observed  one  instance  of 
this  kind  (which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  HUel^  my  assistant  at  the 
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time,  in  the  Grerman  Climc)|  in  which  pneumopericardium  arose  after 
perforation  of  the  pericardium  by  caioinoma  of  the  oesophagus.  Other 
cases  have  been  reported  of  perforation  of  the  pericardium  by  ulcers  of 
the  stomach,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  superficial  cavities  in  the  limgs. 
Fiaall J,  gas  sometimes  is  generated  in  the  pericardium,  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  efPusion  which  it  contains. 

Upon  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardium  is  usually  mndi 
distended,  partly  by  air  and  partly  by  a  purulent  or  sanious  liqpud. 
The  latter  is  the  product  either  of  a  recent  pericarditis,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air,  or  cancerous  dischaige,  or  of  broken-down  pulmmiaiy 
tissue,  into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  else,  if  the  pneumopericardium  be 
the  result  of  a  generation  of  gas  from  a  putrefying  exudation,  of  a  peri- 
carditis of  long  standing.  Upon  pimcture  of  the  distended  sac,  the  air 
usually  escapes  with  a  hissing  sound. 

Pneumopericardium  is  £BLr  less  common  than  pneumothoraz,  and 
nearly  always  is  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  true,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, arising  from  perforation  of  the  sac  and  of  entrance  into  it  of  air 
and  d&bris  of  the  tissue,  are  not  very  characteristia  Besides,  the  oc- 
currence is  usually  attended  by  severe  collapse,  in  which  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  apathy,  making  no  complaint,  and,  if  questioned,  re- 
pljring  with  hesitation  and  incompleteness.  Even  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient  a  peculiar,  dear,  splashing  sound  can  be  heard,  which 
comes  and  goes  with  short,  rhythmical  intervening  pauses,  and  whidi, 
beyond  all  question,  is  caused  by  the  agitation  produced  in  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  pericardium  by  the  movements  of  the  heart.  In  my 
case  this  splashing  sound  was  distinctly  audible  to  the  room-mates  of 
the  patient,  who  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward.  Upon  in^pecHon^ 
if  the  thorax  still  be  flexible,  the  prominence  of  the  cardiac  region  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions  are  very  marked.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  indistinct  or  imperceptible.  Upon  percuaston^  there 
is  no  cardiac  dulness,  and,  ihdeed,  the  percussion-sound  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  is  extremely  fiill,  clear,  and  tympanitic,  often  having 
a  distinct  metallic  ring.  Upon  making  the  patient  sit  yxpj  or  upon 
making  him  bend  forward,  the  beat  of  the  heart  becomes  somewhat 
more  perceptible,  and,  as  the  air  now  rises  and  the  liquid  presses  for- 
ward, the  former  dear  sound  is  replaced  by  a  dull  one.  Upon  auscul- 
tation, either  nothing  can  be  heard  excepting  the  above-named  metallic 
splashing,  or  else  we  may  abo  hear  feeble  heart-sounds  and  friction- 
sounds. 

With  exception  of  cases  of  traumatic  origin,  this  disease,  as  a  rule, 
rapidly  proves  fatal.  The  collapse  and  severe  pericarditis  which 
almost  always  accompany  pneumopericarditis  sufficiently  account  for 
this.    Recovery  from  traumatic  pneumopericardium  has  been  observed 
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repeatedly.  Of  course,  the  treatment  of  this  affection  can  only  be  a 
treatment  of  symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  limited  to  an  exhibition 
of  stimulants. 

CHAPTER   V. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  OF  THS  PEBICABDIFSi. 

Tubercles  in  the  tissue  of  the  pericardiimi  are  only  seen  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  grayish  nodules  here  visible  do  not  undergo 
further  metamorphosis,  and  the  patient  dies,  consumed  by  fever,  with- 
out betraying  any  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  peri- 
caidium. 

It  is  £Eur  more  common  for  tubercles  to  form  in  the  young  pseudo- 
membranes  which  develop  on  ihe  pericardium  in  the  course  of  a  chronic 
pericarditis.  We  nearly  always  find  a  hasmorrhagic  effusion  in  the 
sao  in  these  cases,  and  observe  its  walls  to  be  studded  with  drusy 
prominences,  which  are  at  first  translucent,  but  may  afterward  become 
yellow  and  cheesy,  although  they  rarely  soften  into  ''  tubercular  pus.'^ 
The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  tubercle  of  the  pericardium  are  undistin- 
guiahable  from  those  of  chronic  pericarditis. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CANCEB  OF  THS  PEBICABDIUM. 

Cakgeb  of  the  pericardium  is  almost  always  an  extension  of  can- 
ceroas  disease  firom  the  sternum  or  mediastinum.  Sometimes  it  grows 
difibsely,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  sac  degenerates  into  cancer ;  some- 
times it  forms  solitary  roimded  masses,  or  flat  nodules  upon  the  mem- 
hcane.  More  rarely  it  appears  independently  affcer  extirpation  of  an 
eztenial  cancer ;  and  then  other  nodules  upon  other  organs  and  upon 
other  serous  membranes  are  nearly  always  found.  The  formation  of 
cancer  in  the  pericardium  is  nearly  always  combined  with  a  collection 
of  liquid  within  the  sac,  which,  like  the  liquid  found  in  cancer  of  the 
peritODflBum  or  pleura,  contains  ^'  fibrin  of  tardy  coagulation.''  It  is  pos- 
sible, only  in  the  very  rarest  instances  after  removal  of  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  to  diagnosticate  the  formation  of  cancer  of  the  pericardium  by 
the  evidence  of  a  gradually  increasing  effusion  in  the  sac. 


SECTION  m. 


DISEASES  OF  THE   GREAT  VESSELS. 


CHAPTER^  I. 

mPLAMMATlOK  OF  THE  COATS  OF  THB  AOBTA. 

EnoLOGT. — ^Inflammation  of  each  of  the  three  tissues  of  the  aorta^ 
the  adventitia,  the  media,  and  the  intima,  is  best  studied  by  itself  just 
as  we  have  abeadj  successively  discussed  pericarditis,  myocarditiB,  and 
endocarditis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adventitia  is  rare,  and  hardly  ever 
occurs,  excepting  when  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  Ijmphatic 
glands,  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  or  other  neighboring  organ,  ex- 
tends  into  the  aorta.  Chronic  inflammation  is  fEur  more  common ;  but 
neither  is  it  primary,  being  allied  almost  always  to  pericarditis  and  at- 
tacking the  root  of  the  aorta ;  or  else  to  endarteritis,  when  its  action 
may  be  very  extensively  diflFiised. 

The  timica  media  often  takes  part  in  inflammation  of  the  adventitia. 
In  chronic  inflammation  of  th^  intima,  too,  the  media  is  almost  always 
diseased,  but  is  not  often  inflamed.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the 
seat  of  simple  atrophy  or  of  fatty  degeneration. 

From  Vtrchov3*8  point  of  view,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  firequent  of 
diseases.  The  reason  for  classing  the  gelatinous  and  semicartilaginous 
thickening  of  the  inner  arterial  timic  (see  below),  which  forms  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  ossification  and  atheroma  of  the  arterial  walls,  among 
the  parenchymatous  inflammations,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  dis- 
ease, we  imdoubtedly  have  to  do  with  an  active  process,  with  genera- 
tion of  cells,  and"  that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  these  nutri- 
tive disturbances  owe  their  origin  to  certain  irritants  which  have  acted 
upon  the  tunics ;  as,  undue  strain,  or  distention  (see  pathogeny  of 
endocarditis).  In  other  cases,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
arteries  have  been  subjected  to  special  irritants;  as,  however,  the 
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anatomical  changes  are  predsel j  the  same,  we  may  assmne  that  the 
Bouroes  of  irritation  exist,  but  have  escaped  our  observation. 

Endarteriitis  deformans,  as  we  may  call  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
intima,  according  to  Virchoto^  is  an  extremely  common  disease  of  ad- 
vanced age ;  and  it  is  always  at  the  points  most  exposed  to  strain  or 
distention,  such  as  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
the  places  of  origin  of  the  vessels  which  pass  ofif  laterally,  that  the 
disease  is  most  apt  to  occur.  Iq  the  second  place,  the  malady  is  most 
frequently  found  to  afifect  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  syphilitic  persons,  as 
well  as  drunkards.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  however,  to  go  so  fsir  as  to 
8U{^x)se  that  in  these  cachectic  subjects  the  disease  proceeds  firom 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  that  an  irritant  circulates  in  the  latter 
which  excites  the  internal  coat  of  the  artery  to  the  point  of  inflamma- 
tioii. 

flnaUy ,  endarteriitis  accompanies  h3rpertrophy  of  the  heart  in  young 
mibjeots  who  are  not  cachectic,  and  here  it  seems  to  attack  by  prefer 
ence  dilated  portions  of  the  arteries.    These  cases  furnish  strong  evi 
denoe  of  dependence  of  the  disease  upon  local  Injury  to  the  vessels. 

Akatomical  Appeab^vnces. — ^We  rarely  have  opportunity  to.  see 
paralent  and  ichorous  collections  in  the  tissue  of  the  adventitia.    in 
durated  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  a  residue  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, is  a  far  more  common  discovery.     At  first  the  calibre* 
of  the  arteiy  usually  is  narrowed;  afterward  it  generally  becomes 
widened. 

Inflammation  of  the  tunica  media  begins  with  a  speckled  redness, 
idudi  has  its  seat  beneath  the  internal  coat.  The  spots  soon  become 
of  m  whitish  or  yellow  color,  are  elevated  above  the  inner  surfJEuse,  and 
lesemUe  small  pustules.  At  first  a  mere  sprinkling  of  the  infiltration, 
in  the  fonn  of  amorphous  granules,  takes  place  upon  the  tissue,  which 
still  remains  firm.  It  afterward  liquefies,  and  pus  forms,  so  that  actual 
mbsoesses  are  established  in  the  wall  of  the  artery. 

Ghronio  endarteriitis  commences  with  relaxation  and  infiltration  of 
the  tunica  intima.  Two  forms  of  it  oc6ur,  distinguishable  according 
to  the  grade  of  infiltration,  and  which  have  often  been  described  as 
different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  Iq  the  first  form,  that  of  gela- 
tioous  thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  a  gelatinous,  moist,  pale-reddish 
layer  seems  to  lie  upon  the  inner  surfEice  of  the  artery,  sometimes  in 
ciicamscribed  spots,  sometimes  spread  over  a  wider  surface.  These 
apparent  deposits  readily  admit  of  being  crushed  or  displaced  in  the 
fbnn  of  jelly.  They  consist  mainly  of  a  liquid  resembling  mucus,  in 
which  fine  elastic  fibres  and  round  or  spindle-shaped  cells  lie  embedded. 
They  are  immediately  connected  with  the  tunica  intima,  and  are  cov- 
ered by  its  epithelium. 
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Iq  the  second  form,  that  of  semi-cartilaginous  indnratioD,  we  find 
opaque,  bluish-white  plates,  like  boiled  white  of  egg^  lying  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  artery.  Here,  too,  the  tissue  of  the  tunica  intima 
is  softened  and  infiltrated,  but  it  remains  firmer  and  more  consistent 
than  in  the  other  form,  and  it  afterward  assumes  a  cartilaginous  hardr 
ness.  Under  the  microscope,  numerous  fusiform  and  reticulate  oeOs 
can  be  seen  in  the  semi-cartilaginous  variety,  but^  above  all,  Ixoad 
fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  are  visible,  which  plainly  form  an  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  lamellar  fibres  of  the  tunica  intima. 

The  further  changes  which  these  inflammatory  products  undeigo 
are :  1.  Fatty  metamorphosis ;  2.  Calcification  or  ossification. 

In  the  gelatinous  thickening,  fatty  metamorphosis  begins  diieflj  in 
the  superficial  portion,  conmiencing  in  the  cells  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  while  the  intermediate  substance  breaks  down,  and  the  soz&oe 
becomes  rough  and  tufted.  This  process  is  called  ^fMige  Umar^—^ 
"  fatty  consumption." 

In  semi-cartilaginous  thickening,  fatly  metamorphosis  begins  in  the 
deeper  layers.  Here,  too,  at  first,  numerous  drops  of  fiat  are  deposited 
around  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue-cells,  so  that  they  beoome 
transformed  into  star-shaped  cells  of  fatty  granules.  The  ceU  mem- 
brane ultimately  perishes,  and  the  fiat  molecules  are  liberated.  The  bun- 
dles of  connective  tissue  abo  break  down,  and  thus,  deep  in  the  interior, 
a  pea-soup  colored,  fatty  paste  is  formed,  consisting  of  fat  molecules, 
numerous  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  debris  of  connective  tissue,  con- 
stituting tnie  atheroma.  As  long  as  the  greasy  paste  remains  separ 
rated  firom  the  current  of  the  blood  by  a  thin  film  of  the  internal  coat, 
it  is  called  an  atheromatous  pustule.  Afterward,  when  the  covering 
has  broken  down,  after  its  contents  have  been  washed  away,  and  an 
irregular  loss  of  substance,  with  ragged  edges,  has  formed,  we  speak 
of  an  atheromatous  ulceration.  Atheroma  and  ^  usur  "  bear  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  abscess  and  ulcer. 

Calcification  depends  upon  a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  semi-cartilaginous  thickening.  In  the  plates  of  lime  thus 
formed  we  sometimes  find  bodies  analogous  to  bone-corpuscles,  jagged 
in  form,  and  furnished  with  prolongations,  which  are  the  residua  of 
connective  tissue-cells,  so  that  we  then  are  warranted  in  employing  the 
term  ossification.  While  the  smaller  arteries  may  become  converted 
into  tubes,  with  rigid  walls,  from  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  ossification 
of  the  aorta  usually  appears  in  the  shape  of  separate  plates  and  scales, 
of  variable  size,  which  form  shallow  depressions  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel,  and  which  are  separated  firom  the  blood  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  thin  film  of  the  tunica  intima.  By-and-by  the  ossification 
reaches  the  surface  itself;  the  scales  of  bone  are  completely  erpoaei^ 
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and  are  sometimes  washed  looae  by  the  blood,  and  then  form  projco- 
tkxiSy  upon  which  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  veiy  apt  to  precipitate  itsel£ 

At  the  outset  of  endarteiiitis,  the  tunica  media  does  not  become 
perceptibly  altered.  In  advanced  atheroma  it  grows  yellow,  relaxed, 
and  fissured.  Large  deposits  of  fat  form  between  its  lameUae.  The 
media  is  generally  atrophied,  and  thinned  by  ossification  of  the  intima. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  adventitia  is  also  normal,  but  after- 
ward becomes  swollen,  thickened,  and  indurated. 

In  many  cases  we  find  all  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  along- 
side of  one  another  in  the  aorta :  in  one  place  gelatinous  or  semi-carti- 
laginous induration;  in  another,  atheromatous  pustules;  here  again 
idoeration ;  there  calcification,  in  a  slight  depression,  covered  by  the 
tonica  intima ;  and  at  some  other  point  we  find  plates  of  bone  pro- 
jecting free  into  the  aorta. 

Stmfiomb  and  Coubsb. — No  clinical  description  of  acute  inflam- 
matioD  and  ulceration  of  the  adventitia  can  be  given,  as,  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  process  has  been  watched,  the  disease  has  always 
been  complicated  by  other  grave  disorders.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
f^iym^^  inflammation  of  the  adventitia,  and  in  the  instances  of  abscesses 
observed  now  and.then  in  the  tunica  media. 

Ghxcnic  inflammation  of  the  tunica  intima  and  its  results,  generally 
oompirehended  under  the  term  atheroma,  in  its  wider  sense,  fiimish  but 
tefw  symptoms  as  long  as  they  do  not  cause  aneiuism,  rupture,  or  stop- 
page of  one  of  the  smaller  arteries  by  detachment  of  a  dot.  We 
shall  consider  the  subjects  of  aneurism  and  rupture  in  the  second  and 
tfaxrd  diapters.  The  results  of  embolism,  as  £Eur  as  they  affect  internal 
Qigans,  are  treated  of  in  various  chapters  of  this  work. 

I^  in  consequence  of  degeneration  of  its  coats,  the  aorta  have  lost 
lis  elasticity,  and  i^  too,  its  branches  take  part  in  the  disease,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  heart  are  increased,  and  hypertrophy  arises  (see  hyper- 
trophy of  heart).  If  the  chronic  inflammation  spread  from  the  arterial 
mJl  to  the  valves,  insufficience  and  stenosis  may  be  the  result.  Hyper- 
trophy often  fsdls  to  take  place,  owing  to  depression  of  the  general 
nulritive  condition,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  compensate 
for  the  impediment  which  degeneration  of  the  aorta  and  its  ramifica- 
tioDS  presents  to  the  drculation,  or  else  the  hypertrophy  is  soon  con- 
varfted  from  a  genuine  to  a  fiedse  hypertrophy,  from  degeneration  of  the 
BobstaDoe  of  the  heart  Symptoms  of  retajrded  circulation  and  over- 
k)ading  of  the  venous  system  then  arise,  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  sup- 
pression of  urine,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Tlie  most  important  token  in  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Bimilar  disease  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  as  the  inference  is  thus  war- 
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ranted  that  the  affection  is  also  present  in  the  aorta,  in  a  still  more 
advanced  stage  of  development.  As  the  vessels  have  beoome  dilated, 
and  their  walls  more  rigid,  the  pulse  generally  feels  hard  and  full ;  the 
course  of  the  elongated  arteries  is  remarkably  sinuous,  their  curvature 
increasing  with  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  which  becomes  visible.  Hie 
artery,  even  when  undistended  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  can  usually 
be  felt  as  a  hard,  irregular  cord. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  aneuiismal  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  pefcoaaion 
and  auscultation  do  not  aid  the  diagnosis.  In  rare  cases,  faise  mur- 
murs arise,  in  consequence  of  roughness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta, 
and  where  there  is  no  deformity  at  the  ostia. 

According  to  JBambergeTy  the  first  sound  of  the  aorta  is  often  dull, 
muffled,  or  even  inaudible ;  the  second,  particularly  if  the  walls  of  the 
great  vessels  be  studded  with  bony  plates,  and  as  long  as  the  valves 
retain  their  efficiency,  has  a  remarkably  loud  and  metallic  ring. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ANSUBISM    07    THE    AOBTA. 

m 

Anextbisms,  produced  by  wounds,  belong  to  the  province  of  suigeiy. 
Spontaneous  aneurism,  that  is  to  say,  partial  dilatation  of  a  vessel 
caused  by  degeneration  of  its  walls,  is  the  only  form  of  the  disease 
which  occurs  in  the  aorta. 

Uniform  dilatations  of  the  entire  tube,  such  as  arise  in  hypertrophy, 
and  which  take  place  above  stricture  of  the  vessel,  are  not  regarded 
as  aneurisms. 

Etiologt. — ^The  degeneration  of  the  aortic  wall,  which  most  fre* 
quently  gives  rise  to  aneurism,  is  the  result  of  the  chronic  endarteriitb 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  known  as  atheroma. 

Next  in  frequence,  as  a  cause  of  aneurism,  is  simple  £Bitty  degenenh 
tion  of  the  inner  and  middle  arterial  tunics,  a  disease  which  we  have 
purposely  avoided  mentioning  hitherto,  as  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  inflammatory  affection  previously  described.  In  simple  £i.tty 
metamorphosis  there  is  no  preliminary  thickening,  and  cell-growth  in 
the  tunica  intima ;  but^  £rom  the  very  outset,  we  find  opaque,  whitish 
or  yellowish- white  spots,  grouped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  but  slight- 
ly prominent  above  the  siv£EU)e,  which  consist  of  deposits  of  £it  mole- 
cules in  the  tissue  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Thirdly,  simple  atrophy,  and  thinning  of  the  aortio  wall,  which 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  among  elderly  people,  may  be  a 
cause  of  aneurism. 

Whether  palsy  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  be  also  a  cause  of  this 
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disease  {Sokitanskt/)^  is  questionable,  at  all  events,  as  regards  the 
aorta,  which  is  but  poorly  provided  with  oontractile  elements. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes,  particularly  in  the  middle  coat, 
the  aorta  loses  its  elasticity,  sometimes  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  some- 
times thiooghout  a  larger  portion  of  its  extent,  and  gradually  yields 
and  becomes  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  upon  the  occasion  of  some  sudden  strain,  the  tunic  of  circular 
fibfea  seems  to  give  way  suddenly,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  wall,  which 
now  oonmsts  only  of  the  adventitia  and  intima,  goes  on  more  rapidly. 
Many  persons  suffering  firom  aneurism  believe  that  they  know  the 
period,  or  even  the  moment,  firom  which  their  malady  dates,  assigning, 
as  a  cause,  some  violent  muscular  effort,  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  burden, 
etc.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  general  contraction  of  the 
mnfldea,  by  compressing  many  of  the  capillaries,  must  throw  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  the  aorta.  A  violent  jar  of  the  firame  seems  to 
have  a  similar  effect ;  at  least,  many  patients  date  their  affection  firom 
fiidl  firom  a  great  height,  or  the  like.  Such  accidents  wiU  not 
aneurism  in  a  healthy  subject ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  complaint  is  only  forced  upon 
the  patient  by  the  examiner. 

Aneurisms  are  rare  in  young  people.  They  occur  chiefly  in  per- 
sons of  somewhat  advanced  age,  in  whom  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  coats  is  a  very  common  affection.  Men  are  much  more  fre- 
quently attadced  than  women ;  but  as  the  majority  of  aneurisms  are 
fcimd  in  persons  who  habitually  make  violent  muscular  efforts,  this 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  occupations 
of  the  sexes. 

Akatomical  Appearances. — Scarpers  classification  was  mainly 
baaed  upon  the  number  of  coats  which  could  be  counted  in  the  wall 
of  an  aneurism.  If  the  wall  contained  all  three  tunics,  it  was  an 
imeurimna  verum/  if  covered  by  the  adventitia  alone,  it  was  an 
meuri$ma  tpurium,  or  mixtum  externum.  Jf,  again,  the  wall  con- 
BBted  of  a  protrusion  of  the  intima  through  an  opening  in  the  media, 
iht  poadh  bdng  either  bare  or  covered  by  the  adventitia,  it  was  an 
imeurimna  mixtum  internum  seu  hemiosum.  This  classification  has 
been  abandoned  as  unpractical  An  aneurism  may  belong  to  the  first 
dasa  (aneurisma  vera)  at  the  period  of  its  commencement,  and,  as  it 
gvowa,  become  an  aneurisma  spuria ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  saiAe  tumor, 
one  half  of  it  may  be  of  the  true  kind,  and  the  other  of  the  fedse. 

dasflification  of  aneurisms,  according  to  their  form,  is  of  more  im- 
portance. Thus  we  distinguish  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse 
aoearism. 

A  diffiise  aneurism  involves  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessel, 
26 
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and  its  entire  calibre.  If  the  dilatation  terminate  abruptly,  it  is  called 
a  cylindrical  aneurism.  If  it  decrease  graduallj,  it  is  a  Jks9\farm 
aneurism.  DifiPuse  aneurism  is  always  a  true  one,  in  86arpafs  sense, 
and  is  most  conunonly  met  with  in  the  ascending  and  transverBC  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  very  often  oomlnned  with  the  fonn 
next  to  be  described,  that  is  to  say,  circumscribed  poudies  often  fonn 
upon  the  dilated  portion  of  the  artery. 

Circumscribed  aneurism  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  a  shorter  por- 
tion of  the  artery.    Here,  too,  the  artery  is  sometimes  widened  in  aD* 
directions,  the  tumor  involving  its  entire  diameter.    Far  more  fire- 
quently,  however,  one  side  alone  is  dilated,  and  the  aneurism,  whose  • 
walls  form  an  angle  with  those  of  the  normal  part  of  the  yeaael,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  tumor  situated  on  its  side.     Seooodaxy 
pouches,  in  the  form  of  elevations  of  varying  size,  are  often  observed 
upon  these  sao-like  dilatations,  just  as  in  the  other  kind.     At  the  out- 
set, the  disease  almost  always  bears  the  character  of  a  true  aneurism 
of  Scarpa^  consisting  of  all  three  of  the  aortic  coats ;   but,  when  the 
sac  has  attained  some  magnitude,  the  inner  tunic  only  extends  for  a 
short  distance  into  it.     When  at  its  period  of  fullest  development,  the 
middle  timic,  too,  dwindles,  and  finally  disappears  totally,  while  there 
'  still  remain  traces  here  and  there  of  the  tunica  intima,  in  a  state  of 
degeneration. 

Aneurisms  attached  by  a  neck  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  the  sao-like  form.  In  these  cases,  a  very  small  spot  on  the 
arterial  wall  gives  way.  If  the  dilatation  be  large,  the  wall  of  the 
aneurism  wraps  itself  around  that  of  the  artery.  Thus  a  duplicature 
is  formed,  which,  looked  at  from  within,  presents  a  prominent  ridge, 
while,  from  without,  the  tumor  seems  to  have  been  constricted  at  its 
base.  In  these  saccular  aneurisms,  the  timica  media  can  only  be 
traced  for  a  short  distance,  and  soon  disappears  on  the  far  side  of  the 
neck,  the  wall  then  consisting  of  the  intima  and  adventitia  {aneurisma 
tnixtum  internum,  seu  hemiosum).  When  very  large,  all  the  tissues 
gradually  disappear  under  the  pressure ;  and  the  adjacent  structures, 
to  which  the  aneurism  becomes  adherent,  finally  furnish  its  wall.  .If 
the  enlargement  be  slow,  the  new  wall  may  become  very  firm  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective  tissue ;  but,  if  rapid,  the  wall  remains  thin, 
and  soon  bursts.  If  the  tumor  encounter  any  resisting  body,  such  as 
bone,  the  latter  undergoes  absorption  (usur),  just  like  the  sac-wall,  and, 
after  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  and  projects 
naked  into  the  pouch. 

In  the  cavities  of  aneurisms  of  Targe  size,  especially  in  the  sac- 
shaped  ones,  we  almost  always  find  deposits  of  fibrin  arranged  in  sep- 
arate layers.     Those  attached  to  the  walls  are  yellow,  dry,  and  firm ; 
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tiioie  next  the  blood  are  reddened  and  soft  Here  and  there,  between 
their  layers^  there  are  frequently  deposits  of  brownish-red  or  chocolate- 
oolored  blood. 

The  vessels  proceeding  from  the  sac,  independently  of  the  contrac- 
tion to  which  they  are  liable  by  ossification,  are  not  unfrequently 
blodced  up  by  dots  of  fibrin,  and  are  impervious  to  blood.  In  other 
cases^  their  mouths  are  Istretched  into  narrow  slits,  and  in  others  again 
ifaey  may.be  narrowed  or  closed  by  pressure  of  the  tumor.  The  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  springing  from  an  aneurism  is  important  in  a  diag- 
nostio  point  of  view. 

Hie  size  of  aortic  aneurism  varies.  Within  the  pericardium  they 
niely  attain  any  great  magnitude,  but  soon  give  way.  When  they 
originate  beyond  the  pericardium,  however,  they  may  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  head. 

^e  effect  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  upon  the  parts  about  it  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  displacement  and  pressure  which  it  inflicts. 
The  tnudiea,  the  bronchi,  the  oesophagus,  the  great  vessels  of  the 
tlionuE,  or  the  nerves,  may  be  dislocated  or  atrophied  by  the  compres- 
sion to  which  they  are  exposed.  Atrophy,  or  "  usur,"  of  the  bones 
may  even  open  the  spinal  canal,  and  destruction  of  the  bone  and  carti- 
lage of  the  thorax  may  permit  the  aneurism  to  emerge  as  a  prominent 
tumor,  covered  only  by  soft  parts. 

As  partial  dilatation  of  the  aorta  augments  the  labor  qf  the  heart, 
tbat  organ  is  almost  always  hypertrophied. 

^xmtaneous  cure  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  by  complete  solidification 
of  tbe  sao  by  means  of  coagula  and  subsequent  atrophy,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  rarities.  Other  forms  of  spontaneous  cure,  which  some- 
times occur  in  peripheral  aneurism,  are  impossible  in  the  aorta. 

When  death  does  not  result  from  the  effect  of  the  tumor  upon  the 
circolation,  and  its  pressure  upon  neighboring  organs,  the  aneurism 
iBoally  bursts  spontaneously,  a  mode  of  termination  vastly  more  fre- 
quent than  that  by  recovery.  If  it  open  into  the  pericardium,  or 
pleiira,  a  genuine  rupture  at  the  thinnest  point  takes  place ;  if  into  the 
Qcsophag^us,  trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchi,  it  gives  way  at  some  point 
of  adhesion  which  forms  between  the  tumor  and  one  or  other  of  these 
Qigans,  and  which,  gradually  growing  thinner,  at  last  breaks ;  or  else  a 
doqgfa  forms  and  separates,  thus  making  an  aperture  into  the  sac. 
Opening  into  a  neighboring  vessel  takes  place  after  its  walls  have 
become  adherent,  and  communication  is  established  by  a  gradual  wast- 
ing of  the  septum  thus  formed.  More  rarely,  it  is  onty  the  adventitia 
of  the  vessel  that  becomes  adherent,  and,  after  perforation  at  the  ad- 
herent spot,  blood  is  injected  between  the  adventitia  and  media  of  the 
vessel.   The  external  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  which  has  i)enetrated 
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the  wall  of  the  chest,  occurs  either  by  gradual  atrophy  and  final  lacera- 
tion of  the  integument,  or  else,  which  is  most  common,  by  loosening 
and  detachment  of  a  slough  induced  by  immoderate  and  inoeasant 
strain. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  most  frequently  situated  upon  its  asoend- 
ing  branch,  before  the  departure  of  the  innominata,  and  is  more  oom- 
mon  upon  its  convex  than  upon  its  concave  side.  Those  whidi  arise 
outside  of  the  pericardium,  and  which  are  generally  very  large,  usually 
project  toward  the  right  half  of  the  sternum,  and  become  visible  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  ribs,  and  costal  cartilages  of  the  right  side.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  break  into  the  right  pleural  sac,  or  else 
burst  externally.  Anemisms  which  spring  from  the  concavity  of  the 
ascending  aorta  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmooaij 
artery,  or  toward  the  right  auricle,  which  they  may  perforate,  llioae 
which  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  also  extend  to  the  right, 
forward,  and  upward,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  neighbocfaood 
of  the  right  stemo-davicular  articulation.  Those  whidi  proceed  from 
the  concavity  of  the  arch  press  upon  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  the 
oesophagus,  which  they  may  perforate.  Aneurisms  of  the  desoending 
limb  of  the  aorta  often  compress  the  left  bronchus,  more  rarely  the 
oesophagus,  and  usually  open  into  the  left  pleural  cavity;  they  may 
destroy  the  back-bone,  and  may  come  to  the  surface  at  the  left  side  of 
the  back.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  artery  often  attain  an  immense 
size,  may  also  erode  the  spinal  coliunn,  and  burst  into  the  peritonsum 
or  retroperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^Persons  suffering  from  anetuism  of  the 
aorta  often  perish  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  of  internal  luemoniiage, 
before  the  disease  has  given  rise  to  any  great  degree  of  distress.  At 
other  times  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  as  to  render  a  positive  diag- 
nosis impossible.  In  other  instances,  again,  it  admits  of  a  more  or  less 
certain  recognition  from  the  subjective  and  objective  manifestations 
which  it  occasions. 

The  signs  to  which  aortic  aneurism  gives  rise  depend,  in  part,  upon 
the  crowding  and  compression  of  the  adjacent  organs  in  the  thorax, 
as  described  in  a  previous  section ;  and  in  part,  also,  upon  obstruction 
of  the  circulation,  which  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  any 
laige  aneurism. 

As  a  result  of  compression  of  the  lung  or  greater  bronchi,  dy^ncea 
arises,  which  is  often  extremely  severe.  The  most  intense  dyspnoea, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  whistling  upon  breathing  and  coughing, 
attends  anemism  of  the  arch  pressing  upon  the  trachea.  If  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  or  its  recurrent  branch  be  stretched  or  iiritated,  the 
dyspnoea  may  assume  a  spasmodic,  asthmatic  character,  and  appears 
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to  proceed  firom  the  larynx,  and  oomes  on  in  paroxysms.    Dyspnoea  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  distressing  symptoms  of  aneurism. 

A  second  set  of  signs  proceeds  from  compression  of  the  right  auri- 
cle, the  vena  cava,  or  the  vena  anonyma.  If  the  auricle  or  vena  cava 
be  compressed,  the  jugular  veins  swell,  blue  networks  of  veins  appear 
upon  the  ddii  of  fiie  chest,  the  veins  of  the  arms  become  distended 
with  blood ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dropsy  soon  to  develop  in 
the  ii|^>er  half  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  complain  of  headache, 
diEdnesB,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  fits  of  unconsciousness  may  be  ob- 
served. If  but  one  of  the  vena  innominata  be  compressed,  the  venous 
dilatation  is  limited  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  chest. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  strain  to  which  the  intercostal 
nerves  and  brachial  plexus  are  subjected,  most  violent  pain  often  arises 
in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  armpit,  and  right  arm.  Like  most 
other  of  the  troubles  to  which  aneurism  gives  rise,  this  pain  is  often 
parozsymal,  and  may  deprive  the  patient  of  his  sleep,  and  is  reckoned 
by  ZfOuih  among  the  agents  which  tend  to  produce  speedy  death  by 
ezhmiistioiL 

CSompression  of  the  arteria  innominata,  or  of  the  left  subclavian, 
may  render  the  radial  pulse  extremely  small  or  quite  imperceptible. 
Inequality  between  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist  of  either  side  may  also 
be  a  result  of  distortion  of  the  arterial  mouths,  or  of  their  stoppage  by 
dots. 

To  these  symptoms  of  compression  of  adjacent  organs,  are  added 
those  of  retarded  circulation.  Foremost  among  the  latter  is  the  pause^ 
often  so  distinctly  perceptible^  which  occurs  bettceen  the  heat  of  the 
heart  and  the  wave  of  the  arterial  pidse^  at  a  point  beloto  the  aneu- 
rism. This  phenomenon  is  most  striking  when  the  aneurism  is  sit- 
uated between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  arch. 
The  pulse  is  then  felt  later  at  one  wrist  than  at  the  other ;  or,  if  the 
tumor  involve  the  descending  aorta,  the  pulse  below  the  tumor  cannot 
be  felt  until  after  that  of  the  upper  extremity. 

As  hypertrophy  can  only- temporarily  compensate  the  impediment 
to  the  circulation,  not  only  does  palpitation  eventually  set  in,  such  as 
we  encounter  wherever  the  heart's  action  is  overtasked,  but  the  de- 
nmgement  in  the  blood's  distribution,  so  often  described,  finally  is 
established ;  the  arteries  are  ill  supplied,  the  veins  and  capillaries  are 
gorged,  and  general  marasmus  and  dropsy  ensue.  If  the  patient  do 
not  die  of  disordered  circulation  or  of  embarrassed  breathing,  and 
should  he  not  succumb  to  some  other  intercurrent  disease,  the  aneurism 
finally  bursts.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  mode  of 
tenmnation  as  constant  or  even  as  the  most  common  mode  of  death. 

When,  after  coming  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  it  breaks 
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externally,  the  integument  gradually  grows  thinner,  turns  daik  blue, 
then  black,  and  at  last  sloughs.  After  a  time,  the  eschar  sepaiates. 
The  blood,  however,  does  not  always  escape  in  a  stream.  Sometimes 
it  is  restrained  by  the  coagula,  so  that  there  is  only  a  gradual  tridding 
flow ;  and  it  may  even  be  possible  to  stanch  the  first  hasmorrliages 
by  means  of  the  tampon,  so  that  death  may  not  opcur  until  after  re- 
peated outbursts  of  blood. 

It  is  otherwise  when  rupture  takes  place  into  the  pleura,  peiioai^ 
dium,  trachea,  or  oesophagqs.  The  patient  then  sinks,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  and  in  the  midst  of  great  suffering,  with  the  signs  of  an 
internal  haemorrhage  or  of  profuse  hsemopiysis  or  luematemesia. 

life  has  beell  known  to  continue  for  some  time  after  perforatioii  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  or  vena  cava.  The  83nnptoms  observed  were 
those  of  extreme  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  the  aortic  circulatay 
system. 

Although  the  most  important  S3nnptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  are  de- 
rived £rom  physical  exploration,  yet  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  varicosity  of 
the  veins,  and  dropsy  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  severe  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  arm,  inequality  of  piilse  at  the  wrists,  the  leng  pause 
between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  penmt 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  this  disease  with  great  certainty.  The  signs 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  position  of  the  tumor  upon  the  aorta. 

In  aneurism  of  the  ascending  a  orta,  the  vena  cava  and  lungs  are 
more  especially  encroached  upon,  so  that  cjunosis  and  dropsy  of  the 
upper  half  of  thQ  body,  with  intense  dyspnoea,  form  the  most  constant 
symptoms. 

In  aneurism  of  the  arch,  it  is  mainly  the  trachea  and  the  par  yagum 
nerve  which  are  compressed,  and  corresponding  functional  disturbance 
ensues.  In  many  cases,  also,  there  is  dysphagia,  from  pressure  upon 
the  oesophagus.  Inequality  in  the  pulses  at  the  wrists,  also,  is  most 
frequent  in  these  cases. 

In  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  there  is  often  severe 
pain  in  the  back,  sometimes  inability  to  extend  the  spinal  column,  and, 
if  destruction  of  the  vertebrae  be  extensive,  there  may  be  paraplegia. 
There  are  also  sometimes  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  severe  dyspnoea 
from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

The  functional  derangements  and  subjective  symptoms,  to  which 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  gives  rise,  are  msmifold.  It  may 
cause  the  most  violent  neuralgic  pain,  and,  at  a  later  period,  palsy  of 
the  lower  extremities,  by  pressing  upon  the  nerves  and  erosion  of  the 
vertebrae.  Compression  of  the  digestive  apparatus  occasions  colic,  con- 
stipation, and  vomiting.  Pressure  upon  the  liver  and  its  excretory 
ducts  may  produce  obstinate  jaimdice ;  while  suppression  of  urine 
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may  result  finom  similar  action  upon  the  kidneys.  If  the  aneurism  be 
sitnated  inmiediately  beneath  tiie  diaphragm,  the  latter  will  be  pushed 
upward  in  a  painful  manner/  and  the  heart  will  be  dislocated  upward 
and  outward. 

J^hyHccU  Signs. — ^As  long  as  the  aneurism  remains  enclosed  within 
tbe  thorax,  without  touching  its  wall,  diagnosis  is  not  assisted  by 
physical  examination.  The  respiratory  murmur  may,  perhaps,  be  di- 
minished upon  one  side  or  the  other,  or  a  constant  whistling  soimd 
oiver  a  compressed  bronchus  may  be  audible ;  but  such  signs  admit  of 
too  many  and  too  different  interpretations  to  warrant  our  founding  a 
decided  opinion  upon  them. 

When  the  aneurism  touches  the  thoracic  wall,  upon  inspectionj  we 
can  almost  always  perceive  a  distinct  pulsation  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  this  becomes  still  more  evident  upon  pcUpation.  The  pulse  is 
isoduonic  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  or  follows  dose  upon  it.  It  is 
UBoally  stronger,  also,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
^fr&musement  cataireJ*^  The  point  at  which  pulsation  ap- 
in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  usually  on  the  right  border 
of  the  sternum  at  the  second  intercostal  space.  In  aneurism  of  the 
aich  it  is  at  the  manubrium  stemi ;  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is  seen 
upaa  the  left  side  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrae.  Where  the  aneu- 
rism hk8  perforated  the  thoracic  wall,  inspection  and  palpation  dis- 
cover new  symptoms.  At  first,  one  intercostal  space  projects  in  the 
Conn  of  a  hemisphere.  The  tumor  soon  extends,  admitting  of  no  ar- 
rest of  its  progress.  It  sits  firmly  and  immovably  upon  the  chest,  and 
fuUy  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  sprung  £rom  within  the  thorax. 
Sometimes  the  hemispherical  form  afterward  gives  place  to  an  irreg- 
ular shape.  In  cases  of  great  rarity,  where  there  is  an  inordinate  ac- 
cumulation of  dot  in  the  sac,  there  is  no  pulsation. 

JPercunion  is  absolutely  dull  and  fiat  all'over  the  tumor,  or  over 
the  region  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  chest.  The  sense  o{  re- 
Bstanoe  upon  percussion  also  seems  considerably  increased. 

Upon  auscultation  of  aneurisms  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  side 
of  the'  chest,  we  hear  either  a  murmur  or  a  simple  or  a  double  ^  tone." 
Explanation  of  these  symptoms  is  obscure. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sjrstolic  murmur  and  systolic  sound  is  vibra- 
tion of  the  aneurismal  walL  When  the  vibrations,  into  which  the 
latter  is  thrown  by  the  entrance  of  the  blood,  are  regular,  a  systolic 
Bound  is  the  result ;  when  it  is  otherwise,  there  is  a  murmur.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  systolic  murmur  sometimes  arises  when  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery  is  compressed  by  tbe  aneurismal  sac,  and  when  the  blood  enters 
the  aneurism  finom  the  aorta  through  a  narrow  aperture.  Diastolic 
Bounds  and  diastolic  murmurs  are  respectively  the  result  of  healthy. 
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regular  vibrations,  and  inefficient  irr^ular  vibrations  of  the  aortic 
valves,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  aneurism.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  even  when  the  aortic  valves  are  healthy,  a  diastolic  mumnir 
is  heard  above  the  aneurism,  and  not  a  normal  diastolic  sound.  His, 
probably,  is  due  to  the  recoil  of  a  blood-wave,  or  to  the  actual  regmgi- 
tation  of  blood  £rom  the  aneurismal  sac  into  the  aorta,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  and  roughness  of  the  aperture  of  communication. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diseases  for  which  an  aneurism  is  most  liable  to 
be  mistaken  are  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  pleura  and  mediastiinim. 
Like  aneurism,  the  latter  may  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  thorax, 
may  compress  and  distort  the  adjacent  organs,  and,  if  in  contact  with 
the  aorta  upon  one  side  and  with  the  thoracic  wall  upon  the  other, 
may  even  present  a  circumscribed  pulsating  point  and  afterward  a 
pulsating  tumor.  Distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  baaed  upoo 
the  following  points : 

1.  Carcinoma  of  the  pleura  scarcely  ever  appears  primarily,  but  its 
occurrence  is  almost  always  consecutive  to  the  development  of  canoor 
elsewhere,  particularly  after  extirpation  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  If  the 
etiological  conditions  for  cancer  of  the  pleura  be  absent,  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  aneurism  with  great  certainty. 

2.  Pulsation  in  a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  thoracic  wall  never  ex- 
hibits any  lateral  dilatation,  while  an  aneurism  swells  up  visibly  with 
every  beat. 

3.  A  systolic  murmur  may  proceed  from  pressure  of  a  cancer  upon 
the  aorta,  just  as  it  may  occur  in  any  artery  pressed  upon  by  the 
stethoscope ;  but  we  never  hear  the  double  sound  or  double  murmur 
in  cancer  of  the  pleura,  which  is  so  common  in  aneurism. 

4.  We  rarely  or  never  discover  difference  between  the  pulses  at 
the  wrist,  when  a  tmnor  presses  upon  the  aorta. 

5.  The  s3rmptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  just  described  are  distin- 
guished by  alternate  paroxysms  and  intervals.  The  symptoms  of 
cancerous  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  are  steady. 

The  diagnosis  between  an  aortic  aneurism  and  an  aneurism  of  the 
mnominata  cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  The  S3nnptoms  ascribed 
to  the  latter — pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  superior,  upon  the  right 
bronchus,  the  right  bronchial  plexus,  feebleness  and  retardation  of  the 
right  radial  pulse,  dulness,  pulsation,  and  a  tumor  in  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular region — all  occur  in  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch. 

Prognosis. — Aortic  aneurisms  rarely  recover.  Cm^  has  never 
been  observed  in  a  case  where  the  disease  has  been  recognized.  On 
the  other  hand,  life  has  sometimes  been  preserved  for  years,  where 
early  exhaustion  of  the  patient  has  not  been  brought  about  by  debil- 
itating treatment. 
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Tbxaxmxnt. — ^Venesection  repeated  at  short  intervals,  a  treatment 
fcnnerly  nnxdi  in  vogue,  is  entirely  without  benefit  in  the  treatment  of 
aneuzuDL  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to  digitalis,  which,  like  vene- 
■ecstiicxi,  was  supposed  to  reduce  tiie  pressure  from  within,  and  to  re- 
stnin  further  expansion  of  the  saa  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  plan 
of  placing  a  patient^  with  aneurism,  upon  a  ^vita  minima;"  that  is, 
almost  starving  him  to  death,  so  as  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood. 
Hie  action  of  this  method,  formerly  much  in  use,  can  only  be  to  aid  in 
rendering  the  sufferer  dropsical,  and  in  hastening  his  death.  The  sug- 
gesticm  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  drugs  containing  tannin  as  a  means 
to  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  fill  the  sac  with  dots,  is 
fbunded  upon  theory  alone,  and  deserves  no  reliance. 

Having  recognized  the  existence  of  an  aneurism,  we  must  see  that 
the  patient  shun  all  agents  which  tend  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Let  him  live  moderately;  guard  him  from  the  temporary 
plethora  which  follows  every  excess ;  prescribing,  however,  a  nourish- 
ing nitrogenous  diet  to  coufiteract  the  threatening  impoverishment  of 
the  blood. 

When  a  tumor  develops  upon  the  vrall  of  the  thorax,  and  when 
the  akin  upon  it  begins  to  redden,  let  the  patient  wear  a  tin  vessel 
xxptm  the  iHX>minence,  shaped  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tumor,  and 
filled  with  cold  water.  EHectro-puncture,  which  has  been  employed  a 
few  times  even  against  aortic  aneurism,  in  order  to  produce  coagulation 
of  its  contents,  has  hitherto  had  too  little  success  to  warrant  repetition 
of  the  operation.  To  allay  the  pain,  we  are  reduced  to  the  exhibition 
of  narootics. 

CHAPTER   III. 

BUPTUBE    OF    THE    AOBTA. 

The  aorta  seldom  bmvts,  if  its  tunics  be  soimd.  In  most  cases  of 
its  spontaneous  rupture,  its  coats  are  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  de- 
aoribed  in  the  previous  chapter,  or  of  the  simple  h.tij  metamorphosis 
mentioned  while  treating  of  aneurism.  This  is  the  case,  even  when 
an  excessively-distended  aorta  gives  way  above  a  stricture,  for  then, 
too^  the  coats  are  almost  always  diseased. 

In  some  cases  the  rupture  at  first  involves  the  inner  and  middle 
tunics  alone,  while  the  adventitia,  which  is  more  yielding,  and  more 
easily  distensible,  remains  for  a  time  imbrokea  The  blood  then  flows 
in  between  the  timica  media  and  adventitia,  and  forces  them  asunder ; 
and  thus  a  fusiform  tumor,  filled  with  blood,  is  formed,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  artery  through  the  opening  in  the  media  and  intima — 
anetiTMma  dissecans.    According  to  the  observation  oi  Rokitansky^ 
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reooveiy  from  this  oonditioii  is  possible.  Far  more  frequently,  in  the 
cotirse  even  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  death  ensues  from  bursting  of  the 
adventitia,  and  escape  of  the  blood  into  the  pericardium,  mediastinum, 
or  pleura.  At  the  moment  of  rupture  the  patient  scHnetimes  suflGam 
violent  pain ;  but  soon  becomes  pale,  cold,  and  pulseless,  singultus 
appearing  with  profoimd  syncope,  and  other  S3nnptom8  of  internal 
haemorrhage. 

OHAPTEB    IV. 

STBICrUBB  AUnO  OBLHERATIOK  of  THE  AOBTA* 

AccOBDiNG  to  Hokitanakf/j  congenital  narrowness  of  ^le  aordo 
system  is  sometimes  foimd,  and  principally  in  the  female  sex.  It  is 
accompanied  by  pallor,  tendency  to  sjmcope,  retarded  development  of 
the  entire  frame,  but  especially  of  the  sexual  oigans,  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  which  attend  congenital  smallness  of  the  heart. 

We  sometimes  see  a  partial  contraction  of  the  aorta  as  a  persist- 
ence of  the  so-called  isthmus  abrtae  at  a  point  between  the  left  sub- 
clavian and  the  ductus  Botalli.  In  other  instances  tiiere  is  an  obliter- 
ation of  the  vessel  at  this  point  instead  of  a  contraction.  In  these 
cases  we  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions  occasioning 
the  permanent  narrowness,  or  even  obliteration  of  the  isthmus  aortae, 
which  exists  during  foetal  life  as  a  narrow  communication  between  the 
arch  and  the  descending  aorta,  but  which  becomes  dilated  soon  after 
birth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli  might 
become  obstructed  by  a  thrombus,  and  that  this  thrombus  might  ex- 
tend into  the  aorta ;  or  that  the  ductus  Botalli,  while  in  process  of 
obliteration,  might,  during  its  contraction,  also  constrict  the  aorta. 
Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory,  as  both  constriction  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  aorta  have  been  observed  where  the  duct  of  Botalli  re- 
mained open. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  aorta  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  and  dilatation  of  that  part  of  the  aorta 
which  lies  between  the  heart  and  the  point  of  constriction^  The  enor- 
raous  dilatation  which  takes  place  in  the  branches  of  the  subclavian, 
and  its  anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  arteries,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  finest  ramifications  are  converted  into  large  branches  with 
firm  walls,  and  a  collateral  circulation  so  complete  is  set  up,  that  the 
blood,  in  ample  quantity,  is  conveyed  aroimd  the  seat  of  stricture  into 
the  descending  aorta.  The  principal  of  these  collateral  channels  is 
formed  by  anastomosis  between  the  first  intercostal,  arising  from  the 
subclavian,  and  the  second,  which  springs  from  the  descending  acnta ; 
but  extensive  anastomotic  communication  also  forms  from  the  dorsalis 
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scapuli,  Bubscapularis,  transversalis  colli,  and  the  interoostals.  The  in- 
ternal mammaiy  becomes  immensely  enlarged,  as  do  the  anterior  inter- 
oostals which  proceed  from  it.  Its  terminal  branch,  the  superior  epi- 
gastric^ also  dilates,  and,  bj  its  commmiication  with  the  inferior  epi- 
gastiics,  conveys  blood  to  the  iliacs. 

Obliteration  of  the  aorta,  serious  as  the  malformation  appears  to  be, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  tolerably  endurable  one.  It  may  long  remain  latent, 
and  the  patient  may  attain  a  very  great  age  (ninety-two  years).  In 
other  instances,  in  course  of  time,  palpitation  of  the  hearty  distressing 
pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  symptoms  ef  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  may 
manifest  themselves.  By-and-by  a  cachectic  condition  develops,  and, 
in  Djcarly  half  the  cases  reported,  death  has  ensued  with  sjrmptoms  of 
marasmus  and  dropsy.  Thus  we  see  that  an  obstruction  to  circulation 
as  grave  even  as  that  presented  by  obliteration  of  the  aorta  may  be 
eompensated  for,  temporarily,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  that  it 
finally  becomes  imperfect,  and  that  S3nnptoms  then  set  in  of  retarded 
circulation,  venous  engorgement,  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
sndi  as  we  have  so  often  described.  In  other  instances,  death,  by  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  or  aorta,  is  the  result^  tiie  walls,  probably,  always 
undergoing  previous  degeneration. 

Diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  based  mainly  upon  the  signs  of  the 
anastomotic  circulation  above  described,  and  upon  the  absence  of  pul- 
satioii  in  tiie  ramifications  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  such  subjects 
we  see  varicose,  worm-like,  sinuous  arteries,  and  groups  of  arteries, 
distinctly  pulsating  on  the  back  along  the  shoulder-blade,  and  upon 
the  arch  of  the*  ribs.  At  a  point  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the 
internal  mammary,  we  hear,  near  the  stemmn,  a  blowing  soimd,  which 
is  andible,  also,  at  all  points  where  the  existence  of  dilated  arteries  is 
pefoeptible  to  sight  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  Ln  the  tibials,  or 
eten  in  the  popliteals  and  fcmorals,  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  even  imper- 
ceptible. Bamberger  considers  that  the  deformity  can  always  be 
recognised  with  certainty  £rom  these  -diagnostic  points.  Treatment 
of  stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  stenosis  of  the 
sortio  orifices,  to  which  we  therefore  refer. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  PULMONABT  ABTEBY. 

AcTTTE  inflammation,  terminating  in  suppuration,  is  quite  as  rare  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  as  in  the  aorta.  The  alterations  of  the  tunica 
intinia,  described  by  us  as  chronic  endarteriitis,  are  often  absent  in  this 
artery,  where  the  entire  aortic  system  is  far  advanced  in  the  disease. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tolerably  common  even  when  the  aorta  is 
soimd  in  cases  of  deficienoe  of  the  mitral  Yalve,  with  consecative  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle.  To  it  Dittrich  attributes  the  £reqoeiioe 
of  haemorrhagic  infEuction  in  the  lungs  of  persons  with  heart-diaeaaeL 

Aneurisms  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  never 
attain  any  considerable  size.  In  a  case  observed  by  Skoda  there  was 
foimd  in  this  artery  an  aneurism  as  large  as  a  goose-egg.  During  life 
the  patient  had  labored  imder  signs  of  grave  circulatory  disturbanoe^ 
was  cyanotic  and  dropsical;  but  no  diagnosis  could  be  formed  by 
physical  exploration. 

DifiPuse  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs  with  extraordi- 
nary frequence  in  cases  which  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart.  It  never  produces  any  change  in.  the  percusaion-soaDd 
over  the  chest  {Skoda)^  but  not  imfrequently,  and  usually  iqxm  dias- 
tole, we  perceive  a  shock,  and,  indeed,  a  distinct  pulsation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

While  treating  of  metastases  of  the  lung,  we  have  already  learned 
that  the  minuter  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  become  ob- 
structed by  the  intrusion  into  them  of  wandering  emboli  When  one 
of  the  larger  branches  is  thus  ooduded,  intense  dyspnoea  arises,  and 
even  death  may  suddenly  ensue  from  the  extent  of  breathing-sur£EU3e 
thus  thrown  out  of  action  from  interruption  of  its  circulation.  Within 
the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  dyspnoea  and  col- 
lapse, and  in  which  it  was  found  post  mortem  that  a  large  thrombus 
had  been  detached  from  the  femoral  vein,  had  passed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and,  by  obstruction  of  the  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
had  occasioned  this  peculiar  kind  of  suflFocation.  One  of  these  cases 
is  reported  in  the  Wilrtemherger  Correapondens^latt  by  my  then  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Spdth. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  GBEAT  VEKOUS  TRUNKS. 

It  is  of  disorders  affecting  the  vena  cava  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
alone  that  we  now  treat,  as  diseases  of  the  peripheral  veins  are 
treated  of  in  the  hand-books  of  surgery ;  those  of  the  portal  vein  and 
veins  of  other  organs  are  more  appropriately  discussed  as  diseases  of 
the  Hver,  etc. 

Primary  inflanmiation  does  not  occur  in  the  vena  cava,  and  it  is 
rare  to  observe  inflammation  and  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  as- 
cending portion  of  it  by  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue 
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behmd  the  peritonaeum.  Inflammation  of  the  pulmonaiy  veins,  termi- 
TUiiing  in  abscess,  is  equally  rare. 

Dilatation  of  the  great  venous  trunks  takes  place  in  diseases  of  the 
hearty  which  occasion  engorgement  of  the  venous  system.  Their  con- 
striction is  almost  solely  the  result  of  compression  by  adjacent  tumors. 

Primary  thrombosis — ^that  is,  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  a  vein, 
'vHh  consequent  inflammation  of  its  walls — ^has  been  seen  occasionally 
in  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  but  then  the  coagulum  almost  always  forms 
first  in  one  of  the  femoral  veins,  and  afterward  spreads  to  the  vena 
cava.  Such  a  formation  of  thrombus  may  be  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ing signs :  If^  in  addition  to  the  tense  painful  oedema  of  a  phlegmasia 
ilba  dolens  of  the  leg,  there  suddenly  set  in  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
oUier  limb,  if  the  secretion  of  urine  be  suddenly  repressed,  or  should 
it  become  scanty  and  bloody,  we  may  infer  that  the  thrombus  has  in- 
Tcdved  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  veins. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


SECTION  L    • 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTB, 


OHAPTER    I. 

CATABBH   OF  THB  HOTTTH. 

EhnoLOGY. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the>  mouth  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  sources  of  injury  which  excite  catarrh  elsewhere.  Henoe 
catarrh  of  the  mouth  is  a  very  frequent  affection,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  name  ^'  catarrh  of  the  mouth  '^  has  been  given  to  those  changes 
which,  occurring  in  other  mucous  membranes,  are  termed  catarrh.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  affection  is  rarely  induced  by  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  cold,  a  cause  which  so  frequently  excites  catarrh  of  other  mu- 
cous membranes. 

Among  the  injurious  influences  that  may  excite  catairh  of  the 
mouth  are — 

1.  Irritation  which  acts  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Dentition  fre- 
quently causes  catarrhal  stomatitis,  which  often  attains  great  severity. 
Rough  teeth,  ulcerated  teeth,  wounds  in  the  mouth,  very  hot,  very 
cold,  or  chemically  injurious  ingesta,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
etc.,  excite  catarrh.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  mer- 
curial preparations,  not  only  when  mercurial  salve  is  rubbed  on  the 
gums,  or  when  mercurial  prepajations,  in  powder  or  solution,  are  taken 
by  the  mouth,  but  by  inimction  of  merciuial  ointment,  and  by  taking 
mercurial  pills,  well  covered  up.  For  since  the  mercury,  absorbed  from 
the  sldn  or  the  intestinal  canal,  is  excreted  by  the  salivaiy  glands,  it 
still  causes  direct  irritation  of  the  oral  mucous  meipbrane.  Often, 
very  small  amoimts  of  mercury  will  induce  mercurial  stomatitis ;  we 
can  readily  tmderstand  this,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  mercurial 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  is  again  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and 
eaches  the  mouth  repeatedly  before  escaping  from  the  economy.     The 
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sensitiTeness  of  the  mouth  to  meicuiy  varies  with  the  individual; 
hence,  in  one  patient  stomatitis  may  occur  sooner  than  in  another,  just 
as,  after  firictions  on  tiie  skin  with  mercurial  ointment^  one  person  is 
affscted  earlier  than  another  with  the  superficial  dermatitis,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  describe  as  eczema  mercuiiale. 

2.  In  many  cases,  oral  catarrh  is  a  propagation  of  inflammation 
from  neighboring  organs  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Wounds  and  inflammations  of  the  £EUse,  particularly  fieunal  eiysipelas, 
also  inflammations  of  tiie  fauces,  are  almost  always  complicated  with 
oral  catarrh.  Less  constantly,  nasal  and  bronchial  catarrh  extends  to 
the  mouth.  While  a  thickly-coated  tongue  was  considered  a  certain 
sign  of  disturbance  of  digestion,  this  secondary  catarrh  caused  fsuaal 
oysipelas  and  angina  to  be  almost  always  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  gastric  disturbance,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Acute  and 
duooic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  suiprisingly  often  complicated  with 
catanh  of  the  mouth.  Beaumont^  who  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  that  of  ^e  mouth,  in  the 

of  the  Canadian,  St.  Martin^  found  that  changes  in  the  former 
y  excited  analogous  changes  in  the  latter,  and  daily  experience 
Biqiports  this  observation.  But,  although  catarrh  of  the  mouth  very 
fieq[Qently  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose, on  tiie  other  hand,  that  gastric  catarrh  occurs  with  every  oral 

3.  CSatarili  of  the  mouth  is  not  unfirequently  a  symptom  of  consti- 
tatiofial  affection.  Among  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  typhus  and 
scarlatina  especially  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  changes  of  the  mu- 
oous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are  essentially  catarrhal ;  these 
will  be  more  accurately  described  when  speaking  of  the  diseases  in 
questioD.  Coated  tongue  is  foimd  in  almost  all  feverish  affections ; 
but  it  would  be  going  too  fisLr,  to  say  catarrh  of  the  mouth,  occurs  in 
^veij  fever  (see  treatment). 

Finally,  in  many  cases  we  do  not  know  the  exciting  causes. 
Ifguffer  gives  sitting  up  at  night,  and  other  observers  give  mental 
excitement,  as  a  cause. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  dome  patients  oral  catarrh  obstinately  per- 
sists for  years,  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  continuous  cause. 

Akatoxical  Appeabancbs. — ^We  seldom  have  the  opportunity 
of  observing  oral  catarrh  in  its  incipient  stage.  Only  after  severe  irri- 
tation, and  occasionally  during  difficult  dentition,  we  see  tiie  oral  mu- 
ooos  membrane  at  first  dark  red  and  very  dry,  till,  finally,  in  the  stage 
of  decline,  there  is  a  copious  secretion,  which  is  clouded  by  contain- 
ing young  cells.  After  less  severe  irritation,  and  in  the  oral  catarrh 
which  usually  complicates  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  intense  redness 
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and  diyness  of  the  mouth  are  either  imobfienred,  or  are  seen  only 
porarily. 

Quite  early  in  the  affection  there  is  decided  swelling  of  the  muooig 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  increased  secreticm,  and  ezoesshre 
formation  of  young  cells.  The  swelling  is  most  evident  at  the  edget 
of  the  tongue  and  over  the  cheeks.  The  tongue  appears  too  broad  to 
lie  between  the  teeth,  and  its  sides  show  impressions  of  the  teeth.  A 
turbid  mucus  covers  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  especially  the  tongue.  The 
mucus  and  young  cells  most  readily  adhere  to  the  filifonn  papQke^  tha 
giving  a  cocUed  tonffue. 

Chronic  oral  catarrh  has  similar  symptoms.  The  sweQing  of  die 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  even  more  decided ;  on  the  imier  sur&oa 
of  the  lips  and  dieeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  we  not  unfie* 
quently  find  small  nodules  as  large  as  a  barley-corn  (swelled  muooni 
glands) ;  thick  yellow  mucus  covers  the  gums,  especially  about  the 
teeth ;  the  elongated  processes  of  the  filiform  papillae  appear  as  amall 
white  threads,  and  give  the  tongue  a  felty  or  haiiy  look  {Jlmg%ia  Mr 
ivtci)^  On  microscopical  examination  {Mtqtieljy  it  is  found  that  ihe 
coating  of  the  tongue,  even  in  chronic  oral  catarrh,  consista  mostly  of 
epithelial  cells.  These  contain  hi  globules  and  brown  granulea^  and 
not  unfirequently  tmite  together  into  brown  plaques.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  rod-like  formations,  the  broken  epithelial  processes  of  the 
filiform  papillse  (KoUiker),  Felt-like  formations  grow  on  these,  their 
matrix  fonning  a  granular  border  to  the  hardened  epithelial  cells. 
We  also  find  fairglobules,  vibrioncs,  and  usually  some  r^nains  of 
food. 

Symptoms  and  Coxjbse. — Besides  what  we  have  said  in  the  pie- 
ceding  paragraph,  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  objective  symptoms.  In 
the  severe  forms  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  which  we  first  described,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  mouth.  Babies  no  longer 
bite  the  ivory  ring  or  orris-root,  which  is  usually  given  them  to  £EidIi- 
tate  the  cutting  of  the  teeth.  They  ciy  when  we  touch  their  mouths, 
and,  on  attempting  to  nurse,  they  soon  let  go  of  the  nipple,  as  if  it  hurt 
them.  In  some  cases,  whose  frequency  is  magnified  by  the  laity,  so-called 
"  teething  convulsions  "  occur,  which  may  prove  fetal  without  leaving 
any  material  changes  in  the  central  organs  to  be  seen  on  pott-fnortem 
examination.  From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  these  con- 
vulsions must  be  considered  as  reflex  symptoms,  which  are  caused  by 
the  severe  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  being  trans- 
ferred through  the  central  organs  to  the  motor  nerves.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  attacks  are  caused  by  the  acute  oral  catarrh, 
or  are  the  result  of  direct  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  firom  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth.     (See  chapter  on  Ekdampsia.) 
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In  moderate  cases  of  acute  oral  catarrh,  characterized  by  increased 
muoous  secretion  and  excessive  cellular  formation,  the  patients  com- 
plain particularly  of  a  "  bad  taste,"  which  they  generaUy  describe  as 
dimy  or  clammy.  Accurately  speaking,  this  ^'  sUmy,  clammy  taste*'^ 
IB  a  misnomer,  as  physiologists  only  recognize  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  and 
salty  tastes.  The  patients /*ee^  a  slimy  substance  on  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  and  attempt  to  remove  it  by  hawking  and  spitting.  But 
the  sense  of  taste  itself  is  also  influenced  by  oral  catarrh.  Usually  the 
disturbance  only  causes  the  taste  to  be  less  acute,  and  not  so  sensitive. 
Sinoe  an  insensitive  layer  lies  between  the  substance  to  be  tasted  and 
the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  only  very  irritant  substances 
exdte  distinct  sensations.  In  such  cases,  the  patients  usually  say  their 
tute  is  bad  or  stale.  When  they  chew  hard  substances,  and  thus  re- 
move the  insensitive  layer  £rom  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sense  of 
tute  18  for  a  time  better.  In  some  cases,  patients  suffering  £rom  oral 
catanii  complain  of  a  bitter  taste*  The  laity  consider  this  a  sure 
sign  of  ^biliousness,"  and  some  physicians  think  there  is  a  status 
bflioaofl,  and  not  a  status  pituitosus.  In  fisLr  the  greater  number  of 
cues  the  bitter  taste  is  a  subjective  symptom ;  it  is  not  excited 
by  bitter  substances,  but  must  depend  on  a  perversion  of  the  nerves 
of  taste. 

Lastly,  the  patients  not  unfrequently  complain  of  a  "  foul "  taste ; 
this  term  is  also  unphysiological  and  incomplete.     This  fotd  taste  is 
eaused  by  excitement,  not  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  but  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  with  whose  peripheral  expansions  in  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane the  gaseous  emanations  from  the  coating  of  the  tongue  come 
in  contact  through  the  posterior  nares.     The  foul  taste,  or,  more  cop- 
lecdy,  the  foul  smell,  is  not  solely  a  subjective  symptom;  generally, 
otber  persons  perceive  a  fetor  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  especially 
in  the  morning,  before  breakfast ;  this  disappears  when  eating  has  re- 
moved the  foul  epithelial  coating  from  the  tongue.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  pain  in  the  forehead,  so  frequent  a  symptom  in  acute  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  occurs  in  simple  oral  catarrh.     The  above  sjrmptoms 
ue  by  TkO  means  alwajrs  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
digestion.    The  patients  often  have  a  normal  feeling  of  hunger ;  but, 
it  is  true,  they  usually  choose  very  sour  and  salty,  or  highly-flavored 
artideB  of  food,  which  can  excite  the  nerves  of  taste  even  through  the 
epithelial  covering.     Frequently  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  stomach 
has  not  properiy  digested  the  food  taken  into  it.     After  meals,  there 
Is  no  pressure  in  the  epigastriimi,  no  eructation,  or  other  symptom  of 
disordered  digestion.     It  is  often  difficult,  indeed,  to  persuade  the  pa- 
tient that  his  stomach  is  sound,  and  not  filled  with  decomposing  sub- 
stances.    The  thickly-coated  tongue,  the  sluny,  bitter,  or  foul  taste,. 
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and  the  smell  from  the  mouth,  appear  to  him  so  distinctly  to  indiciL.#% 
an  emetic,  that  he  considers  advice  imnecessajy. 

The  milder  grades  of  oral  catarrh,  such  as  occur  in  most  smokeKa^ 
cause  but  slight  subjective  symptoms.     In  the  morning  the  epitheUmiiy 
which  has  collected  during  the  night,  usuidly  causes  a  slimy  taste  ani 
disagreeable  odor  £rom  the  mouth ;  but  these  soon  pass  off^  and,  during 
the  day,  the  patients  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  neverthdess,  thej 
usually  prefer  the  most  piquant,  to  the  bland  and  unirritating  lands 
of  food. 

In  severe  cases,  chronic  oral  catarrh  is  a  most  annoying  aflfectioii. 
The  victims  of  it  occupy  a  considerable  time  in  the  morning  in  hawk- 
ing and  spitting,  in  scraping  the  tongue  and  rubbing  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  a  hard  brush  to  clear  off  the  adherent  mucus.  The  aeofla- 
tion,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  mouth  are  perverted  all  day ;  the  odor  £raai 
the  mouth  does  not  pass  away.  The  patients  consult  the  phjrsician  on 
accoimt  of  the  ^'  slimy  taste,''  for  gsvhich  they  have  in  vain  taken  Tft- 
fious  kinds  of  spring  water,  StrahTa  and  Morrison's  pills,  and  whkh 
occadonany  gi^es  them  severe  hypochondriasis.  The  healthy  appoi^ 
ance  and  well-nourished  state  of  the  patients  usually  contrast  with 
their  complaints.  On  questioning  them,  we  find  that  even  articles  of 
difficult  digestion  are  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  necessaiy  to  under* 
stand  these  states,  in  order  to  recognize  them  in  special  cases  and  to 
treat  them  successfully. 

Diagnosis. — The  coating  on  the  tongue,  observed  in  oral  catanh, 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  that  which  is  found  in  healthy  persons, 
especially  in  the  morning,  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  which  is 
called  the  normal  coating.  According  to  Mtquely  this  is  caused  by 
the  air  passing  through  the  nose  and  fauces  during  the  night,  inducing 
evaporation  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  epi- 
thelium, which,  under  normal  circumstances,  is  thrown  off,  becomes  diy 
and  forms  an  opaque  coating.  According  to  Neidhart^  who,  in  a  disser- 
tation, written  under  Seitz^s  supervision,  makes  serious  objections  to  this 
explanation  of  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  other  causes  have  much  to  do 
with  its  production.  The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  under- 
goes continuous  desquamation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
the  mechanical  action  of  speaking  and  chewing.  It  is  evident  that 
where  the  movement  of  the  tongue  is  greatest,  and  where  it  is  most 
brought  in  contact  with  other  parts,  the  epitheUum  will  be  soonest  and 
most  effectually  cleaned  off.  Now,  this  occurs  particularly  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tongue,  which,  with  every  movement,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  sides,  which  lie  directly 
against  the  teeth.  The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  normal  coating  mostly  occurs,  does  not  lie  against  the  roof 
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of  the  mouth,  and  only  touches  it  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  Hence  it 
fidlowB,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  most  superficial  epithelial  patches 
OQ  the  anterior  part  are  soonest  and  most  completely  loosened,  and 
also  that  they  are  soon  removed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
should  remain  attached  longer  at  the  base,  and  even  when  loosened 
should  remain  longer  in  position,  especially  as  the  elongated  processes 
of  ihe  papillae  afford  them  a  great  protection. 

In  most  feverish  complaints  the  whole  top  of  the  tongue  appears 
wfaitiah.  This  does  not  generally  depend  on  an  increased  formation  of 
cells  due  to  oral  catarrh,  but  occurs  because,  while  there  is  an  increased 
loss  of  fluid  through  the  skin,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  dimin- 
ished, so  that  the  epithelium  is  less  moist  and  transparent.  Besides 
this,  patients  with  fever  suffer  £rom  loss  of  appetite,  and  do  not  chew 
hard  substances,  such  as  best  remove  the  epithelium.  Just  as,  in  ma- 
msmio  persons  with  dry  skin,  there  is  continued  apparent  desquama- 
tioD  of  the  epidermis  without  its  formation  or  removal  being  actually 
increased,  so  in  fever  the  homy  processes  of  the  papillae  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  mouth  become  more  evident  without  tl^eir  being 
fanned  or  removed  in  greater  amoimts.  The  presence  of  the  swelling 
and  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrance,  which  exist  in  oral  catarrh, 
prevents  our  mistaking  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  that  occurs  in  it,  for 
that  which  we  find  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  is  flat,  small,  and  some- 
times even  very  pointed,  the  mouth  dry,  and  consequently  the  patient 
thirsty.  If  the  tongue  of  a  fever-patient  is  dry,  without  the  epitheli- 
um and  processes  of  the  filiform  papillae  being  at  least  of  normal 
unount,  of  course  the  tongue  does  not  appear  coated. 

For  the  difference  between  simple  oral  catarrh  and  that  accompany- 
ing gastric  catarrh,  see  Section  HL,  Chapter  L 

'  Pbogkosis. — ^If  we  except  the  spasms  during  dentition,  which  are 
sometimes  dangerous  to  life,  and  whose  dependence  on  oral  catarrh  is 
Btin  doubtful,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  fisivorable.  The  progno- 
sis for  a  perfect  cure,  especially  in  chronic  oral  catarrh,  is  less  favora- 
Ue,  although  even  here  a  suitable,  judicious  treatment,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed by  the  patient,  which  is  rarely  done,  may  give  a  jBavorable 
resuli, 

Treatmest. — ^The  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  all 
esses.  In  difficult  dentition,  cutting  the  gums  is  of  doubtful  benefit ; 
occasionally  the  incisions  inflame  and  cause  the  catarrh  to  become 
worse.  Sharp  edges  of  the  teeth,  which  are  easily  overlooked,  are  to 
be  carefully  removed,  wounds  of  the.  mouth  and  ulcerated  gums  are  to 
be  properly  treated.  Where  smoking,  especially  the  use  of  strong 
dgars,  causes  troublesome  oral  catarrh,  it  must  be  totally  forbidden, 
or  at  least  weak  cigars  only  should  be  smoked  through  a  cigar-holder, 
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or,  still  better,  a  long  pipe  should  be  iised  Oral  catanli,  caused  by  t]ie 
use  of  mercurials,  requires  their  discontinuance,  and  in  sudi  cases  all 
traces  of  blue  ointment  are  to  be  carefully  removed  £rom  the  skin.  Tlie 
secondary  oral  catarrh  usually  disappears  with  the  cure  of  the  erysip^ 
las,  angina,  gastritis,  eta  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  latter  does 
not  require  emetics  nearly  so  often  as  these  are  ordinarily  used  in 
practice.  The  fact  of  the  tongue  being  for  .a  time  cleaner  after  the 
vomiting  depends  altogether  on  mechanical  causes,  and  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  the  oral  and  gastric  catarrh  are  benefited.  When  caused 
by  some  infectious  disease,  the  indications  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  treatment  of  the  original  affection. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  is  essentially  local,  just  as  for 
affections  of  other  mucous  membranes  that  are  within  easy  reacii. 
This  direct  treatment  is  especially  required  in  those  cases  of 
oral  catarrh  which  prove  very  obstinate  even  after  the  exciting 
has  disappeared.  For  this  obstinate  danmuness  I  can  strongly  reoonib 
mend  a  well-known  domestic  remedy ;  namely,  slowly  chewing  smaU 
pieces  of  ^hubarb  before  going  to  bed.  I  cannot  ascribe  the  very  gen- 
eral improvement  to  the  direct  action  of  the  rhubarb  on  the  gastzic 
mucous  membrane,  since  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  when 
given  in  very  soluble  pills. 

In  chronic  catarrh  persisting  without  cause,  rinsing  the  mouth 
^vith  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  slowly  drinking  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  very  useful  This  evidently  depends 
on  the  well-known  power  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  to  diminish 
the  tenacity  of  the  mucus  and  render  it  more  fluid.  If  this  treatment 
is  inefficacious,  we  may  confidently  order  the  moudi  to  be  pencQled 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  j — ij,  to  the  pound  of  water), 
as  recommended  by  Pfeuffer^  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sQver 
(gr.  j  to  5  ss  water),  as  advised  by  Henoch,  The  effect  of  these  pre- 
scriptions in  oral  catarrh  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  other  catairhs  from 
the  same  remedies. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROUPOUS   STOMATTTIS — ^APHTH^. 

Etiology. — On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  we  often  see 
small  white  spots,  surrounded  by  a  red  border,  which  look  like  flat 
vesicles ;  after  a  short  time  these  are  thrown  off^  and  an  excoriation, 
which  heals  readily,  is  left.  This  affection  of  the  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane is  designated  by  most  authors  as  ^*  aphthae,"  a  name  which  is 
also  used  for  other  diseases  of  the  mouth,  especially  cancrum  oris  and 
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thrush.  fVom  numerous  car^fiil  observations,  JBohn  has  shown  that, 
when  these  white  spots  are  punctured  even  in  their  earliest  stage,  no 
fluid  can  be  evacuated  £rom  them,  and  hence  that  they,  are  not  vesicles, 
but  solid  thickenings,  consisting  of  exudation  on  the  free  sur^Eioe  of 
the  mucous  membrane  under  the  epithelium.  I  consider  this  view, 
whidi  in  the  main  corresponds  with  that  of  JRokitanski/  and  Foerster^ 
S8  correct;  but  I  think. that,  to  be  consistent,  the  affection,  which  on 
other  mucous  membranes  we  call  croupous  inflanmiation,  should  have 
the  same  name  when  it  attacks  the  oral  mucous  membrane ;  hence,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  define  aphthae  as  a  croupous  stomatitis  limited  to  a 
cizcumscribed  portion  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

Aphthap  are  chiefly  observed  in  children.  During  the  first  few 
months,  however,  they  are  rarer  than  during  dentition.  Weakly, 
badljHiourished  children  are.  more  disposed  to  them  than  strong  and 
weU-nourished  ones.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  cutting  the  teeth  is 
the  chie£  Aphthae  often  accompany  the  affection  of  the  skin  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  especially  measles.  Occasionally  also  they  occur 
•8  small  epdemics,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  and  it  then  appears 
S8  if  they  spread  by  contagion.  Lastly,  aphthae  accompany  other 
severe  affections  of  the  mouth,  particularly  cancrum  oris. 

Akatomical  Appearances. — ^Aphthae  chiefly  occur  on  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tongue,  and  the  inner  siu^eu^  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  hard 
pdate.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  roimd,  often  quite  numer- 
ous^ and  are  either  disseminated  or  run  together  into  irregular  figures. 
Hie  grayish  or  yellowish-white  deposits  separate  gradually  from  fhe 
periphery  toward  the  centre,  making  the  red  border  broader.  When 
the  exudation-  has  entirely  separated,  there  is  no  ulceration,  only  an 
excoriation ;  this  is  characteristic  of  a  croupous  affection,  and  distin- 
guishes it  fix>m  a  diphtheritic.  The  excoriated  place  is  soon  covered 
with  epithelium  again ;  aphthae  leave  no  cicatrix.  Catarrh,  with  copi- 
ous production  of  mucus  and  cells,  affects  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 

Symptom^  and  CoimsB. — ^The  eruption  of  aphthae  is  often  pre- 
ceded for  several  days  by  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the 
symptoms  of  oral  catarrh.  The  disease  itself  is  accompanied  by  pain, 
whidi  is  increased  by  nursing,  and  in  older  children  by  speaking  and 
diewing.  At  the  same  time  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  so  much  in- 
creased, that  a  dear  fluid  almost  constantly  runs  firom  the  half-open 
mouth.  From  the  decomposition  of  the  accumulated  epithelium  and 
the  exudation  thrown  off,  there  is  a  disagreeable,  penetrating  fetor 
fr(Hn  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  not  unfrequent  complication  of  the 
croupous  with  diphtheritic  stomatitis  (see  Chapter  HL).  By  repeated 
relapses  the  affection  may  last  several  weeks.  Of  itself  it  is  scarcely 
ever  dangerous. 
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Trbatment. — Chlorate  of  potash  has  veiy  properly  attained  the 
reputation  of  a  specific  for  aphthae.  In  almost  all  cases,  under  the  use 
of  a  watery  solution  of  this  remedy  (gr.  jv — ^vj.  at  a  dose),  imjHOYemeiit 
and  cure  very  soon  occur.  I^  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ddonie 
of  potash  does  not  produce  this  result,  we  may  paint  the  aphth»  with 
dilute  muriatic  add,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DiPHTHEBrnc  stomatAis,  stomacacb,  cancbuh  obis,  mundfauul 

EnoLOGT. — As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  in  diphtheritic  inflamr 
mation  a  fibrinous  exudation  is*  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucooB 
membrane,  and  the  part  of  the  membrane  affected  sloughs  from  ihe 
compression  to  which  its  vessels  are  subjected  by  exudation.  After 
the  detachment  of  the  diphtheritic  slough  thiis  formed,  whidi  is  some- 
times dry,  sometimes  moist,  a  loss  of  substance  remains. 

Diphtheritic  stomatitis  results — 1.  From  the  too  continued  or  too 
excessive  use  of  mercurials.  2.  It  not  unfirequently  occurs  witfaoot 
perceptible  cause,  especially  among  people  living  under  unfiftvorabfe 
circumstances  (mal  log6s,  mal  vetus,  mal  nourris,  Taupin^  £ohn). 
The  latter  form  is  usually  called  stomacace  or  cancrum  oris ;  exten- 
sive epidemics  of  it  occur  in  foundling  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  bar- 
racks, and  other  institutions,  and  also  in  armies  not  in  barradcs,  but  in 
the  field,  or  otherwise  Uving  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  not  improbably  ex- 
tended by  contagion. 

Anatomical  AppEARA^fCKS. — ^In  the  milder  grades  of  the  diph- 
theritic form  of  mercurial  stomatitis,  at  certain  parts  of  the  mouth, 
along  the  lateral  borders  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  parts  of  the  dieeks 
and  lips  which  lie  against  the  teeth,  we  at  first  find  a  whitish  or  some- 
what dirty  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  white  spots 
cannot  be  wiped  off,  but  after  a  few  days  the  superficial  layer  of 
mucous  membrane,  with  the  exudation  infiltrating  it,  £el11s  off,  and  in 
its  place  is  left  an  unhealthy-looking  ulcer,  which  cleans  off  slowly 
and  finally  cicatrizes  from  the  margins.  In  more  severe  cases,  where 
the  exudation  infiltrates  and  destroys  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  a  large  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth 
is  often  converted  into  a  soft,  discolored  slough.  If  this  separates,  a 
deep  ulcer  with  irregular  borders  and  uneven  base  is  left.  The  loss 
of  substance  is  but  slowly  filled  with  granulations,  and  as  the  lost 
mucous  membrane  is  not  regenerated,  but  is  replaced  by  cicatricial 
tissue,  contracted  cicatrices,  or  even  adhesions  and  fiilse  anchylosis,  not 
unfrequently  remain. 
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In  cancnim  oris  the  infiltration  and  ulceration  always  begin  on  the 
gpnnSiiisuallj  at  their  tipper  border  on  the  anterior  surface.  In  severe 
oases  it  advances  to  the  posterior  sur£eu»  of  the  gums,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue.  The  teeth  become  loosened, 
and  occasionally  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw  is  exposed  and  destroyed. 
In  consequence  of  this,  in  some  cases  there  are  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  mazillaiy  bones. 

Stiiftoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  diphtheritic  form  of  mercurial  sto- 
matitis is  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  particularly  when  the  sloughs 
haY^  separated  and  left  lilcers.  Chewing,  or  Qven  speaking,  itill  ren. 
der  this  pain  unbearable.  The  secretion  from  the  salivary  and  mucous 
glands  is  enormously  increased,  the  patients  cannot  sleep,  as  the  secre- 
tloo,  if  not  ejected,  runs  into  the  larynx,  and  induces  cough  or  suffoca- 
tion; if  they  lie  on  the  side  and  succeed  in  sleeping,  they  soon  wake 
to  find  the  pillow  cold,  wet,  and  saturated  with  saliva.  On  the  parts 
of  the  tongue  and  gums,  but  especially  along  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
whidi  are  free  from  sloughs  or  lilcers,  there  is  an  unusually  thick,  yel- 
low, soft  coating.  There  is  a  veiy  penetrating  bad  odor  from  the 
moatfa,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  this  coating,  and  of  the  slough 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  decided  whether  or  not  this 
smell  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  ammbnium  from  the 
disiDtegration  of  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  saliva,  by  the  decomposition  going  on  in  the  mouth. 
Eiven  when  the  mercurials  have  been  stopped,  the  pain,  flow  of  saliva, 
and  smell,  pass  off  slowly,  and  even  in  mild  cases  it  is  usually  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days  before  the  patient  feels  welL  In  severe  cases 
the  cure  progresses  even  more  slowly ;  as  was  mentioned  above,  there 
may  even  be  pennanent  injury. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  cancrum  oris,  according  to  the  excellent 
description  of  JBohn^  the  gums  are  dark  red  and  greatly  swelled  by 
excesmve  hypersemia.  They  appear  loosened  from  the  teeth,  and  bleed 
on  the  Blightest  pressure.  After  this  stage  has  lasted  two  to  four 
days,  a  gray  membranous  deposit  almost  always  appears  on  the  upper 
bolder  of  ihe  gums,  particularly  about  the  incisor  teeth  of  one  side  of 
the  lower  jaw.  On  careful  examination,  wc  find  that  this  deposit, 
whidi  is  a  pulpy  substance,  does  not  lie  on  the  gums,  but  consists  of  the 
gangrenous  tissue  of  the  gums.  After  the  separation  of  the  pulpy 
mass  which  we,  in  opposition  to  JBohn^  must  consider  a  diphtheritic 
aknigh,  there  is  found  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  gums,  on  the  smface 
tnd  peripheiy  of  which  the  same  process  is  repeated  as  long  as  the 
affection  lasts,  until  in  severe  cases  the  contours  of  the  gums  are  lost, 
the  teeth  loosened,  and  the  other  evils  described  above  have  resulted. 
At  the  same  time  the  neighboring  Ijmphatic  glands  arc  swelled  and 
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painful ;  the  parts  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  corresponding  to  the  affected 
part  are  oedematous;  the  breath  has  a  cadaverous  odor;  the  salivi, 
which  is  often  bloody  and  discolored,  flows  constantly  from  the  mouth; 
and  every  attempt  to  swallow,  or  even  to  drink,  causes  severe  pain.  The 
patients  avoid  closing  the  mouth  and  even  keep  the  jaws  apart^  to 
prevent  rubbing.  Strange  to  say,  the  general  condition  and  even  the 
appetite  are  affected  but  little ;  fever  is  slight  or  even  absent ;  when 
properly  treated,  the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  fstyorable  coui8e,tfae 
diphtheritic  sloughs  separate,  and  the  ulcers  under  them  heal  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  Neglected  and  improperly  treated,  the  affectaoo 
may  exist  for  months,  but  it  rarely  endangers  life.  Fatal  lesoItB 
probably  always  depend  on  complications. 

Treatment. — ^Li  the  diphtheritic  form  of  mercurial  stomatitis  we 
must  not  neglect  to  tell  the  patient  how  slow  his  cure  will  be.  He 
will  bear  his  sufferings  much  better  if  he  does  not  find  his  hopes  dis- 
appointed from  day  to  day ;  but  if  we  promise  him  that,  if  not  cured. 
sooner,  he  will,  at  least,  be  comfortable  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  he 
will  be  patient  and  submit  to  what  is  imavoidable.  Frequently  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water,  or  with  water  and  red  wine,  at  the 
commencement,  subsequently  painting  the  lilcers  with  dilute  muiiatio 
acid,  or,  still  better,  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  described  hi 
Chapter  L,  but  especially  the*use  of  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  are 
far  preferable  to  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercurial  antidotes,  or  painting  the  mouth  with  spirits  of  camph(»r, 
which  is  as  painful  as  useless.  Touching  the  ulcers  occasionally  with 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  beneficial,  but  exceedingly  painfuL 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  just  as  certain  a  specific  against  cancrum  oris  * 
as  against  aphthae.  To  children  under  one  year  we  may  give  one,  scruple 
daily,  to  older  ones  half  a  drachm,  to  adults  One  to  two  drachma,  dis- 
solved in  six  oimcesof  water.  Under  this  treatment  the  bad  odor  very 
quickly  disappears ;  the  ulcers  also  commence  to  clean  up  in  a  few 
days  and  heal  rapidly.  We  are  very  rarely  obliged  to  touch  the  ulcers 
vrith  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

EXCOBIATIONS  AND  ULCEBS   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

EnoLOGY. — The  rapidly-healing  excoriations  which  remain  after 
aphthae,  and  the  lilcers  caused  by  mercurial  stomatitis  and  cancrum 
oris,  were  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  and  the  one  before  it. 

Small  vesicles,  followed  by  very  painful  excoriations  about  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  appear  to  be  caused  by  local  injuries ;  at  least,  the 
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patients  suffering  from  them  always  say  thej  must  have  burnt  them- 
selves, smoked  too  much,  eta 

Diffuse  catanhal  lilcers  rarely  occur  in  the  oral  mucoids  membrane ; 
still  I  have  observed  them  in  some  cases.  In  one  instance  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  was  the  seat  of  an  obstinate  catairhal 
ulceration. 

Follicular  ulcers  not  unfrequently  occur  from  stoppage,  swelling, 
and  ulceration  of  the  lai^  mucous  glands,  which  are  particularly  plen- 
tiful on  the  inner  surfeu^e  of  the  lips.  In  some  femides  these  almost 
always  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods;  in  others, during  pregnancy  or 
lactation  (stomatitis  vesicularis  matema).  They  are  also  seen  in  men 
without  any  apparent  cause. 

Irr^g^ular  ulcers  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  occur  quite 
often.  According  to  JBednar  and  JBamberger^  they  result  from  the 
destruction  of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  infiltrating  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  by  their  limitation  to  the  above-named  locality  are  distinguished 
from  the  ulcers  left  by  cancrum  oris. 

Variolous  ulcers  result  from  the  eruption  in  variola  passing  hoxa 
,  the  skin  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Herpetic  vesicles 
may  attack  the  mouth  and  cause  small  herpetic  lilcers.  The  callous 
ulcers  on  the  tongue  caused  by  sharp  edges  of  teeth,  and  those  of  the 
gums  resulting  from  the  formation  of  tartar,  belong  to  surgery.  Syph- 
ilitic and  scorbutic  ulcers  will  be  treated  of  in  separate  chapters. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Thc. small  vesicles  and  excoriations 
at  the  end  of  the  tongue  are  only  discovered  on  careful  examination. 
If  the  vesicle. has  ruptured,  it  looks  as  if  the  epithelial  processes  of 
o&e  or  more  filiform  papilke  were  broken  off;  we  see  only  a  small, 
slightly-excavated  red  spot.  In  diffuse  catarrhal  lalcei^,  there  is  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also 
•  a  superficial  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself  of  varia- 
ble ext^t,  and  usually  of  irregular  shape.  The  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  shows  the  above-described  changes  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  with  extensive  production  of  cells. 

Follicular  ulcers  are  rarely  numerous ;  finequently  there  is  only  one. 
This  usually  starts  as  a  bright,  pearly  vesicle,  which  subsequently 
breaks,  and  becomes  an  oval  ulcer,  several  lines  long.  The  base  of 
this  ulcer  is  quite  yellow,  or  lardaceous,  and  covered  with  a  thin  secre- 
tion ;  the  edges  are  somewhat  elevated,  hard,  and  red. 

The  irregular  lilcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  occasionally  sym- 
/       metrical  on  both  sides ;  they  may  be  several  lines  long,  are  irregularly 
shaped,  and  present  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  even  extends  into  the  submucous  tissue.    They  often  cause  ob- 
stinate swellings  of  the  cervical  glands. 
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The  yariolous  liloers  ocxnir  particularly  on  the  roof  of  the  moutlu 
After  the  rupture  of  the  flat  pustules,  with  which  the  eruption  begins, 
superficial,  round,  easily-healing  lilcers  are  left.  Herpetic  ulcers  usually 
occur  on  the  insides  of  the  cheeks,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
vesicles,  which  form  groups  like  the  herpes  vesicles  on  the  lips,  break 
early,  and  leave  flat  lilcers,  which  soon  heaL 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations  oa 
the  point  of  the  tongue  are  annoying,  but  perfectly  free  fixmi  danger. 
They  disappear  without  treatment  in  a  few  days.  The  inoonvemenoe 
they  cause  contrasts  strongly  with  the  very  slight  anatomical  changes. 

The  diffuse  catarrhal  lilcers  render  the  motions  of  the  mouth,  es- 
pecially of  the  tongue,  veiy  painfiiL  After  they  have  lasted  some 
time,  this  pain  seems  to  diminish,  even  if  the  objective  symptoms  ooih 
tinue  unchanged. 

Follicular  ulcers  also  are  accompanied  by  pain  in  speaking  and 
chewing,  and  by  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh.  The  lardaoeous  base 
and  hard  edges  of  these  ulcers  greatly  frighten  half-initiated  iion-pR>- 
fessionals,  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  because,  from  these  appear- 
ances,  they  make  up  their  minds  that  the  ulcers  are  of  specific  nature. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  render  chewing  and  swallowing 
difficult,  and,  in  some  patients,  cause  severe  pain,  while  in  others  th^ 
are  not  discovered  till  the  mouth  is  carefrdly  examined.  They  are 
rarely  dangerous,  although  they  sometimes  last  for  weeks. 

Variolous  and  herpetic  ulcers  rarely  cause  much  pain.  . 

Treatment. — ^The  small  vesicles  and  excoriations  at  the  point  of 
the  tongue  disappear  if  the  mouth  is  kept  free  from  injuries  for  a  few 
days,  smoking  and  the  use  of  hot  food,  eta,  being  avoided. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  not  so  serviceable  in  diffuse  catarrhal  ulcerar 
tion  as  in  other  affections  of  the  mouth.  Continued  and  eneigetio 
local  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  particularly  with  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  most  serviceable.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  latter  are  analogous  to  those  attained  by  the  treatment 
of  some  skin  affections  with  mercurials. 

Li  treating  follicular  ulcerations,  we  must  look  out  for  any  disturb- 
ances of  digestion.  If  these  have  been  removed,  or  are  not  discover- 
able, we  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  eneigetic 
local  treatment.  Touching  the  ulcer  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  veiy 
jxiinfiil,  it  is  true,  but  it  acts  surely  and  quickly. 

The  ulcers  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  require  no  internal  treatment, 
but  chlorate  of  }x>tash  is  recommended  for  them  alsa  Locally,  we 
may  use  nitrate  of  silver  or  concentrated  acetic  add,  as  recommended 
bv  Iiini4ft  and  JBarthez, 

Variolous  and  herpetic  ulcers  require  no  special  treatment. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SYPHnjnO  AFFBOriONS   OF  THB  MOUTH. 

EnOLOOT. — Primary  ulcers  and  oondylomata — ^that  is,  those  de- 
Teloping  at  the  point  where  the  transfer  of  the  syphilitic  poison  has 
taken  place — occur,  according  to  my  observation  during  the  last  few 
years,  much  more  frequently  than  I  had  formerly  supposed.  In  some 
caaea  the  contagion  passes  from  the  nipple  of  a  syphilitic  nurse  to  the 
mouth  of  the  nursling.  Occasionally  the  infection  is  caused  by  un- 
natural debauchery;  most  frequently  through  so-called  sugar-teats, 
middi  pass  from  the  mouth  of  a  syphilitic  to  that  of  a  non-syphilitic 
person.  From  one  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Tubingen^  I  have  treated, 
and  shown  in  the  clinic,  a  £Eunily  of  ten  persons,  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents,  who  all  had  syphilitic  ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  from  this  cause. 

Among  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections  (by  which  term  we  mean 
those  that  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  only,  not  at  the 
point  of  infection,  but  at  other  parts  of  the  body),  condylomata  and 
nloers  often  occur  together  in  the  mouth.  Among  the  tertiary  forms 
(those  which  occur  in  the  later  periods),  we  have  the  gummy  tumors, 
or  nodular  syphilomata  (  Wagner)  of  the  tongue,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Anatomical  Appsabances. — ^Both  the  primary  and  secondary 
syi^iilitio  ulcers  and  condylomata  spring  from  circumscribed  indura- 
tima,  or  from  syphilitic  papules  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Then  an 
excessive  collection  and  milky  cloudiness  of  the  epithelimn  give  a  pe- 
culiar white  appearance  (as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver)  to  the  siu^ce  of  the  affected  part  Subsequently  the  papules 
of  the  mucous  membrane  form  syphilitic  erosions  or  lilcerations  by 
molecular  disintegration,  or  condylomata  by  papillary  proliferation,  or 
both  together.  The  ulcers  occur  most  frequently  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth;  here  they  are  usually  superficial,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  com- 
misure  of  the  lips  were  torn.  On  the  edges  of  these  lilcers  there  are 
almost  always  small  condylomata.  The  ulcers  occurring  on  the  tongue, 
especially  on  its  upper  surfaoe  or  sides,  which  are  exposed  to  many 
sources  of  injury,  form  more  or  less  deep  fissures,  or  extensive  losses 
of  substance,  whoso  imeven  base  is  covered  with  a  whitish-gray  de- 
tritus. On  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  condylomata  usually 
torn  elongated,  shallow  excrescences ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
on  the  contrary,  they  form  roimd  or  oval  warty  vegetations,  with  broad 
bases,  often  separated  by  fissures.  Not  unfriequently,  patients  who 
have  a  bad  conscience,  and  occasionally,  also,  inexperienced  physicians, 
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mistake  the  drcumvallate  papillae  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  for  syphi- 
litic condylomata. 

Gtmmiy  tmnors,  or  nodiilar  syphilomata  of  the  tongue,  usuaUy 
come  on  the  anterior  third.  At  first  only  an  indurated  spot  is  notioed; 
this  soon  swells  to  the  size  of  a  bean  or  hazel-nut,  and  subsequent^ 
softens  and  ruptures.  After  the  rupture  of  the  nodule  there  is  left  a 
deep,  sharply-bounded  ulcer,  with  inverted,  thickened  borders. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^The  primary  and  secondaiy  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  cause  pain  in  chewing  and  speaking,  and  are  accompanied  by 
the  sjnnptoms  of  chronic  oral  catarrh,  described  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  the  history,  partly  on  the  objective  symp- 
toms above  given. 

When  condylomata  occur  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  they  cause 
little  annoyance,  and  would  be  easily  overlooked,  if  patients  who  have 
long  suffered  from  syphilis  did  not  pay  such  attention  to  themselves. 
They  often  recede  at  one  place,  while  new  ones  come  at  another.  In 
other  cases,  without  any  treatment,  they  disappear  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  but  come  back  again,  and,  with  any  treatment^  show  great 
tendency  to  relapse.  Condylomata  on  the  dorsiun  of  the  tongue  impede 
its  movements,  and  thus  become  annoying.  Inspection  of  the  mouth 
renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  as  the  affection  is  not  easily  mistaken. 

The  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue  develop  without  pain, 
and  even  their  ulceration  does  not  cause  much,  but  they  render  the 
tongue  unwieldy  and  rigid,  and  thus  interfere  with  speaking  and 
chewing.  But  the  ulcers  left,  after  their  breaking  down,  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  touch  of  the  teeth,  and  to  hard  articles  of  food. 

Treatment. — ^The  principles  for  treating  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  mouth  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  effect  of  preparations  of  mercury  on  primary  and  secondary 
ulcers  and  condylomata  of  the  mouth  is,  as  a  rule,  very  striking.  We 
may,  almost  with  certainty,  reckon  that,  under  mercurial  treatmeati 
they  will  very  shortly  improve,  and  entirely  disappear.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  guard  against  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  especially  in  repeated 
relapses  of  syphilitiG  papules  of  the  mouth,  when  they  are  the  sole 
symptoms  of  syphilis.  Even  the  nodular  syphilomata  of  the  tongue 
may  disappear  at  any  stage,  imder  proper  treatment. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

SCOBBUTIC  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   MOITTH. 

Etiology. — ^The  affection  of  the  gums  is  among  the  most  constant 
and  among  the  first  symptoms  of  scorbutis.  The  changes  in  the  gums 
are  exactly  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  disease  in  other  tissues. 
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They  compel  us  to  suppose  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  capillaiy 
walls,  which  explains  the  various  exudations  and  inclination  to  haemor- 
riiage,  seen  in  scorbutis,  better  than  would  be  done  by  an  abnormal 
oondition  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  and 
wliose  presence  even  has  not  been  proved. 

For  the  causes  of  scorbutis,  and  hence  almost  always  of  this  affec- 
tioai  of  the  gums,  see  chapter  on  scorbutis. 

•  Akatomical  Apfbabances. — ^The  seat  of  the  scorbutic  aflFection 
of  the  mouth  is  exclusively  in  the  gums,  but,  where  any  of  the  teeth 
have  been  lost,  the  gums  are  just  as  free  from  the  affection  as  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and,  where  all  the  teeth  are  gone,  the  patients  do 
not  have  any  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth.  Occasionally  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  one  side,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  parts  aroimd  a 
fcw  teeih.  At  the  commencement  there  is  a  red  border  to  the  upper 
maigin  of  the  gums ;  these  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  to  become  dark 
Uue.  The  pointed  processes  between  the  teeth  especially  swell  out, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  teeth  is  loosened.  The  swelling,  which 
depends  on  oedema  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of 
tke  gums,  may  become  so  great  that  the  gums  press  over  the  teeth 
and  hide  them,  or  that  spongy  swellings,  half  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
foim  on  the  gums.  About  the  teeth,  and  at  the  top  of  the  swelling, 
the  auifiice  subsequently  disintegrates  to  a  soft,  discolored  mass,  after 
Ae  separation  of  which  there  is  left  a  loss  of  substance.  This  sloughing 
appeals  to  be  caused  partly  by  the  excessive  tension  of  the  infiltrated 
portioa,  partly  by  the  pressure  it  is  subjected  to  by  the  teeth.  When 
impfovement  begins,  the  swelling  of  the  gums  subsides ;  they  again 
beoome  attached  to  the  teeth,  and  finally  attain  their  normal  color.  In 
t  few  cases,  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  seems  to  occur  during 
the  afieotion ;  after  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the  gums  retain  a  cica- 
tricial soiidiiy,  are  uneven  and  nodiilar. 

STMFToais  AND  CouBSS. — Chewing  is  veiy  painfrd,  and  often  im- 
possible, on  accoimt  of  the  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  secretion  of 
imicus  and  saliva  in  the  mouth  is  greatly  increased.  Haemorrhages 
oocur  on  attempting  to  chew,  as  well  as  firom  slight  pressure  on  the 
gnma.  The  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
mingled  with  blood,  and  subsequently  with  dead  tissue,  causes  a  very 
penetrating  and  disagreeable  odor.  These  sjnnptoms,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  mouth,  in  which  we  find  the  above-described  changes,. 
together  with  the  observance  of  the  other  symptoms  of  scorbutis,  con- 
firm the  diagnosis  of  a  scorbutic  affection  of  the  mouth. 

Trratmknt. — ^With  proper  treatment  of  the  original  affection,  the 
adbcted  gums  often  return  to  a  normal  state  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.    Along  with  the  dietetic  and  therapeutic  remedies  for  the  original 
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disease,  which  will  be  described  hereafi;er,  it  is  customaiy  to  use  astrin- 
gent mouth-washes,  such  as  spiritus  cochleariae,  tinctura  mynhae,  ihata- 
niae,  or  decoctions  of  willow,  oak,  or  Peruvian  bark.  In  an  epideimo 
in  Prague,  observed  and  described  by  C^ka^  washing  the  mouth  with 
warm  vinegar,  containing  more  or  less  brandy,  was  found  beneficial 
where  there  was  loosening  of  the  gums.  Where  the  affection  of  the 
gums  was  more  severe,  a  linctus,  with  muriatic  acid,  was  prescribed. 
Subsequent  relaxation  was  treated  by  astringent  decoctions  and  solu- 
tions of  alum. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

so  OB — MTTGUBT  —  THBUSH. 

EnOLOGT. — ^Thrush  was  considered  as  a  peculiar  form  of  exudative 
stomatitis  imtil  it  was  discovered  that  a  parasitic  plant,  growing  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  caused  the  disease,  or  at  least  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  thrush-fungus,  oidium  albicans  ( Jiodm), 
is  not  foimd  outside  of  the  organism,  hence  we  do  not  know  how  its 
germs  reach  the  mouth.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  certain  cbomn- 
stances  being  required  for  the  germs  to  reach  the  mouth  and  the  fim- 
gus  to  grow  there.  In  children  the  affection  is  only  seen  during  the 
first  days  and  weeks  of  life,  rarely  in  the  second  month ;  in  adults  it 
only  occurs  in  protracted,  exhausting  diseases  a  short  time  before  death. 
Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the  germs  become  attached  most 
readily,  and  the  fungus  grows  best,  where  the  acts  of  chewing  and 
swallowing  are  not  very  energetically  performed,  and  the  fungus  can 
remain  quiet  and  find  nourishment  in  the  disintegrating  product  of  the 
epithelium  and  remains  of  food  adherent  to  it^  The  layer  of  mucuS| 
lining  the  mouth,  appears  to  interfere  with  the  implantation  of  the 
fungus.  In  the  newly-born  or  in  moribimd  patients  we  may  often 
foretell  appearance  of  the  thrush  fimgus,  firom  a  certain  amoimt  of  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  probable,  at  least  for  all  cases,  that  the 
diminished  secretion  from  the  mouth  is  due  to  the  first  stage  of  catanh, 
even  though  the  imaccustomed  irritation  in  the  delicate  oral  mucous 
membrane  of  a  newly-born  child  may  readily  cause  catarrhal  irritation. 
Neglect  of  cleansing  the  mouth  greatly  favors  the  development  of 
thrush.  In  large  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals,  where  the  care,  by 
which  thrush  can  almost  always  be  prevented,  is  not  exercised,  the 
affection  often  attacks  almost  all  the  children.  Although  thrush  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  transferred  directly  from  the*  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane of  one  person  to  that  of  another,  still  the  affection  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  those  that  spread  by  contagion.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
for  a  patient  with  thrush  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  for  another  to  be  affect- 
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ed  with  it ;  but  the  genus  of  thrush,  like  those  of  mould,  seem  to  be 
very  plenty  and  widely-spread,  and  to  develop  wherever  they  find  a 
Boitable  place  and  £Etvorable  circumstances. 

Aif  ATOiocAL  Appeabaxces. — ^Whitish  points,  or  a  delicate  fix>sty 
coating,  in  severe  cases  a  cheesy,  smeary  mass,  looking  much  like  cur- 
dled milk,  are  found  on  the  inner  surfiEuse  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  roof 
6f  the  mouth.  At  first  these  may  be  readily  removed,  subsequently 
they  are  more  firmly  attached.  From  the  mouth  the  coating  oocasion- 
aUy  advances  to  the  laiynx,  more  frequently  to  the  cesophagus ;  in 
some  cases  the  latter  has  even  been  foimd  filled  with  thrush  deposit. 
The  disease  scarcely  ever  extends  to  the  stomach.  On  microscopical 
examination  of  the  milky  deposit  it  is  found  to  consist  of  yoimg  and 
old  epithelial  cells,  fat^lobules,  eta,  between  which  peculiar  roimd 
granules  and  filaments  may  be  seen.  The  first  are  known  to  be  spores 
of  fungi  by  their  oval  form,  sharp  outlines,  by  the  excavation  which 
is  evident  in  the  larger  ones,  and  by  their  difierenoe  in  size,  indicating 
their  growth.  The  filaments  starting  from  the  spores  are  of  variable 
thidmews ;  they  have  sheaths  and  constrictions ;  where  the  latter  occur 
thej  have  branches,  which  go  off  from  them  at  acute  angles,  and  have 
the  same  calibre  as  the  trunks.  These  fungoid  filaments  form  beauti- 
ful tree-shaped  figures,  or,  when  very  numerous,  form  a  thick  felt.  It 
often  looks  as  if  they  perforated  the  epithelial  ceUs,  located  at  their 
joints.  At  first  the  thrush-spores  are  in  the  most  superficial  layers  of 
the  epithelium ;  later  they  press  in  between  thenu  They  may  even, 
although  this  rarely  occurs,  grow  into  the  mucous  membrane  itsel£ 

StMFTOics  AND  CouBSB. — Children  suffering  from  thrush  almost 
always  show  that  nursing  pains  thenu  Patients  djring  of  phthisis,  car- 
cinoma, etc.,  complain  of  painful  burning  in  the  mouth,  when  they  are 
affected  with  sprue.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  difficulties  depend 
oo  the  injuries  that  the  deposit  causes  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
whether  a  coincident  slight  inflanmiation  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
excites  these  pains  and  causes  the  growth  of  the  fimgus.  In  children, 
gnfiering  from  thrush,  we  often  see  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  with  fluid,  green,  add  stools.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  not  imfirequently  redness  and  excoriations  about  the  anus,  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  nates.  As  this  symptom  also  occurs  in  nursing  infants 
without  thrush,  and  as  many  children  having  thrush  have  no  diarrhoea, 
many  consider  it  as  an  accidental  complication,  while  others,  especially 
Frendi  observers  (  Valleix)j  have  considered  diarrhoea  among  the  symp- 
tomB  of  tlurush.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  right.  In  many  cases 
the  diarrhoea  may  be  independent  of  the  thrush.  But,  as  we  have  to 
ascribe  so  many  cases  of  in£Emtile  diarrhoea  to  abnormal  decomposition 
of  the  ingesta,  and  as  we  know  that,  where  microscopical  germs  form, 
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there  is  usually  abnonnal  decomposition,  it  does  not  appear  t^  im- 
probable that  part  of  these  diarrhoeas  are  caused  by  the  presenoe  of 
thrush-deposit  in  the  mouth  and  its  passage  into  the  stonaach  and  in- 
testine. 

TBRATMiasn. — ^Even  sensible  and  attentive  mothers  rarely  me  an 
amoimt  of  care  in  cleaning  the  baby's  mouth  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
development  of  thrush.  It  is  true  the  mouth  is  washed  out  in  tte 
morning  while  bathing  the  baby,  and  at  night  when  undressing  it; 
but  during  the  day  they  let  it  go  to  sleep  on  the  breast,  carefully  with- 
draw the  nipple  £rom  the  mouth  so  as  not  to  awake  it,  and  lay  it  in  the 
cradle,  while  the  last  portions  of  milk,  not  yet  swallowed,  remain  in 
the  mouth  and  decompose,  preparing  the  mouth  for  the  thrush-funguB. 
At  the  same  time  most  nurses,  partly  £rom  ignorance,  partly  to  excuse 
their  neglect,  conceal  from  the  mother  the  &uct  that  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness is  the  cause  of  the*  development  of  the  fungus.  They  even  desig- 
nate the  sprue  as  a  '*  healthy  affection,^'  which  is  advantageous  for  the 
well-being  of  the  child.  The  physician  should  most  strongly  mge  his 
patients  to  qarefiilly  wash  the  baby's  mouth  with  a  linen  rag  dipped 
in  water,  or  a  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  after  each  feeding,  whether  it 
is  to  go  to  sleep  or  not.  If  this  rule  is  carefully  followed,  the  childien 
will  almost  certainly  remain  free  £rom  thrush. 

Even  after  the  development  of  thrush  we  may  limit  ourselves  to 
carefully  removing  the  creamy  deposit  and  washing  the  mouth.  Hie 
home  remedies,  such  as  sprinkling  the  mouth  with  sugar,  painting  it 
with  borax  and  mel  rosse,  which  are  advised  by  the  nurses,  are  to  be 
avoided ;  they  render  the  mouth  sticky,  give  new  material  for  decom- 
position, and  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
thrush.  The  accompanying  diarrhoea  must  be  treated  according  to 
principles  hereafter  set  down. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

PABENCHYMATOirS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONGUE — GLOSSTTES. 

Etiology. — ^In  most  cases  of  glossitis  an  exudation  is  deposited 
between  the  muscular  filaments  of  the  tongue  while  they  themselves 
are  rarely  inflamed  or  destroyed  (see  pathogenesis  of  myocarditis). 

Acute  parench3nnatous  glossitis  is  a  rare  affection,  it  is  only  induced 
by  severe  injuries  affecting  the  tongue ;  such  as  bums  and  injuries 
from  acrid  or  caustic  substances,  and  especially  from  bee  'and  wasp 
stings.  Chronic  partial  glossitis  results  most  frequently  from  the  pres- 
sure of  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth  and  rough  pipe-stems.  We  do  not 
know  the  causes  of  dissecting  glossitis. 
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ANATomcAL  Appearances. — In  acute  glossitis  the  whole  tongue 
ifl  usually  affected ;  very  rarely  the  affection  is  limited  to  one  side.  The 
taogue  often  appears  doubled  in  size,  dark  red,  the  surface  smooth  or 
fiflBured,  and  covered  with  tough,  often  bloody  exudation.  The  sub- 
atanoe  of  the  tongue  is  infiltrated,  softened,  and  pale.  When  resolu- 
tioo  occurs,  the  tongue  returns  rapidly  to  its  normal  size  and  structure ; 
in  other  cases  it  remains  for  a  long  while,  or  permanently,  somewhat 
indurated  and  enlarged.  In  severe  glossitis,  small  abscesses,  filled  with 
purulent  fluid,  form  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue ;  these  enlarge, 
unite,  and  may  perforate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  be  evacuated. 
Tbe  loss  of  substance  thus  caused  leaves  a  radiated,  depressed  cicatrix 
wben  it  heals. 

In  duonic  partial  glossitis  we  find,  particularly  at  the  edge  of  the 
toogue,  circumscribed  hard  spots,  which  project  slightly  or  not  at  all, 
and  which  often  retract  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  tongue  just  like 
doatiioes.  At  these  points  the  muscular  substance  has  disappeared, 
and  is  leplaoed  by  connective  tissue. 

In  the  form  called  glossitis  dissecans^  the  tongue  is  divided  into 
lobules  by  deep  furrows  over  its  sur£iu^  Remains  of  food  and  epithe- 
Hnm  coUeot  in  these  furrows  and  cause  ulceration.  Many  apparent 
atmda  in  the  surface  of  the  tongue  are  simple  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  are  analogous  to  the  wrinkles  of  tbe  skin,  which  we  so 
often  see  in  old  persons,  especially  in  the  fEtce. 

Stxptomb  and  Course. — In  acute  glossitis  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  mouth  for  the  enlarged  tongue,  which  projects  almost 
in  incb  beyond  the  teeth,  which  are  kept  apart.  The  upper  surface  is 
whitish,  or,  if  the  exudation  covering  it  is  mixed  with  blood,  it  is  dirty 
blown ;  the  imder  surface  is  dark  red.  The  deep  impressions  made  by 
the  teeth  in  the  sides  soon  change  to  ulcers  with  fatty  coatings. 
The  tension  of  the  tongue  caused  by  the  great  swelling  excites  severe 
pain.  The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  impaired  by  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  exudation  on  the  muscular  fibres,  speech  becomes  unin- 
telligible and  soon  impossible,  chewing  and  swallowing  the  same  way. 
The  saliva  constantly  runs  out  of  the  mouth  at  both  sides  of  the  tongue, 
while,  the  mouth  being  open,  evaporation  constantly  goes  on,  and  the 
8ui€Ekoe  of  the  tongue,  not  being  moistened,  becomes  dry  and  incrusted. 
^Hie  submaxillary  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  enlarge,  the 
ciiculation  in  the  jugular  vein  is  obstructed ;  the  f&ce  appears  blue 
and  swollen.  The  entrance  to  the  lar}Tix  may  be  contracted  by  the 
swelling  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  respiration  1x3  very  much  im- 
paiied ;  hence  attacks  of  suffocation  often  occur  at  the  height  of  the 
affsction;  these  may  cause  death.  Acute  glossitis  is  accompanied  by 
high  fever,  full  pulse,  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  severe  con- 
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stitutional  disturbanoe ;  but,  when  the  breathing  has  been  affected  for 
some  tune,  the  sjnnptoms  change :  the  pulse  becomes  sinall,  the  patient 
listless,  and  the  symptoms  occur  that  we  have  described  as  caused  by 
carbonio-acid  poisoning.  When  the  disease  runs  an  entirelj  fiEtyoiaUe 
course,  these  sjnnptoms  gradually  subside ;  they  are  often  suddenly 
arrested  by  suitable  treatment.  When  abscesses  form,  all  the  8ynq>- 
toms  increase ;  but,  when  perforation  occurs,  they  subside  almost  in- 
stantly. 

Chronic  partial  glossitis  causes  a  circumscribed  dull  pain,  whidi 
only  becomes  burning  when  there  is  coincident  ulceration  of  the  mn- 
cous  membrane.  The  induration  impairs  the  movement  of  the  tcmg^ 
The  affection  may  last  for  years,  and  is  offcen  mistaken  for  cancer  of 
the  tongue. 

Glossitis  dissecans  is  veiy  painful  as  long  as  there  is  any  exooriatioo 
between  the  divisions  of  the  tongue.  When  these  have  healed,  abnor- 
mal divisions  of  the  tongue  remain,  but  do  not  incommode  the  patient 

TBEATMEirr. — ^The  great  danger  of  acute  glossitis  requires  that  the 
treatment  should  be  very  energetic.  Greneral  bleeding,  leeches  or  caps 
to  the  neck,  are  of  no  use.  Leeches  applied  directly  to  the  toogue 
increase  the  eviL  Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  detenninatioii  to 
the  intestines  by  the  use  of  laxatives  or  stimulating  enemata,  are  just 
as '  useless.  It  is  much  better  to  scarify  the  whole  top  of  the  tongue 
boldly  and  deeply^  owing  to  the  swelling,  we  need  not  fear  wounding 
the  ranine  artery.  When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  we  may  give 
the  patient  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth,  and  not  give  soothing  mouth* 
washes  till  the  symptoms  have  moderated  or  the  glossitis  subsided. 
If  deep  incisions  are  ineffectual  and  suffocation  threatens,  tracheotomy 
may  be  necessary. 

In  chronic  partial  glossitis  we  must  first  of  all  remove  the  sharp 
edges  of  teeth,  etc.  But  finequently  this  is  insufficient,  and  operation 
is  the  only  effectual  treatment.  Iodine,  water  from  mineral  springs, 
and  systematic  purgation,  have  been  recommended  on  theoretical 
grounds ;  experience  has  not  proved  their  advantage. 

In  glossitis  dissecans  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of 
the  lilcers  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  solution. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

NOMA — WATER  CANKER — GANGRENOUS  SORB  MOUTH. 

Etiology. — Noma  is  that  form  of  gangrene  which  results  firom  an 
asthenic  inflammation,  that  is,  from  an  inflammation  occurring  in  a  de- 
bilitated person.     *'  If  a  nutritive  change  of  destructive  character  af- 
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feds  parts  whicli  have  been  greatly  altered  by  previous  changes  of  their 
nutritaon,  entire  death  of  the  part  may  quickly  result"     (  Virchoto.) 

The  disease  is  almost  exclusively  encoimtered  among  children, 
especially  among  those  who  have  become  cachectic  from  want  of  care, 
insufficient  or  spoiled  food,  and  bad  dwellings ;  or  among  those  who 
have  just  recovered  from  severe  illness  that  has  greatly  weakened 
them.  Noma  is  most  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  measles,  more 
nrely  after  other  acute  exanthematous  affections,  or  affcer  typhus, 
poeumonia,  eta  Misuse  of  mercurials  in  the  treatment  of  the  above 
nSdcdoDs  appears  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  noma  as 
»  sequel;  it  often  begins  simultaneously  with  mercurial  stomatitis. 
In  the  north  of  Grermany,  and  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  more  fr^ 
quent  than  in  the  south.     It  seems  never  to  be  epidemic 

Anatomical  Afpsaran^ces. — ^The  affection  almost  always  begins 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Over  a  spot  hardened  by  infiltration,  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  red,  then  discolored ;  a  vesicle  filled  with 
cioady  -serum,  often  forms  on  this.  The  affected  part  soon  blackens, 
softois,  and  disintegrates.  The  gangrene  spreads,  destroys  the  gums, 
liie  HpSy  the  base  and  edges  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side ;  the 
maxillaTj  bones  are  exposed  and  exfoliate,  the  teeth  become  loose  and 
&n  out*  Progressing,  the  gangrene  reaches  the  outer  siu^ce  of  the 
chedcs,  spreads  rapidly,  and  finally  changes  the  entire  cheek,  part  of 
the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  often  even  half  the  face,  into  a  ragged, 
pulpy,  moist  mass,  or  to  a  dry,  black  slough.  Thedblood-vessels  resist 
the  destruction  longest ;  on  post-mortem  examination,  they  are  found 
stiU  preserved,  but  filled  with  fibrinous  coagula.  In  the  few  cases  that 
recover,  the  gangrenous  masses  are  thrown  off  and  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  filled  with  granulations,  so  that  a  firm,  fibrous  cicatrix  finally 
results  from  a  newformation  of  connective  tissue.  Adhesions  in  the 
month  and  frightful  disfigurement  always  remain. 

Stmptoms  anj>  Coubse. — According  to  the  excellent  description 
of  HiRiei  and  Barthez^  while  the  gangrene  commences,  usually  with- 
out pain,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  a  soft, 
r^^obur,  circumscribed  oedema  occurs  in  the  affected  cheek  and  lip, 
and  gradually  spreads.  A  hard,  roimd  nucleus  forms  in  its  centre,  over 
which  the  skin  appears  shining,  pale,  or  mottled  violet.  Elven  when 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  a  great  part  of  the  gums  have  become 
gangrenous,  the  child  often  sits  quietly  in  bed.  A  sanguineous,  or 
even  blade  saliya,  runs  out  of  his  mouth ;  but  he  plajrs,  demands  food, 
takes  it  eagerly,  and  with  the  food  swallows  the  sloughs  that  fall  off 
from  the  gangrenous  parts.  At  the  same  time  the  skin  is  pale  and 
cod,  the  pulse  small  and  moderately  frequent,  and  there  is  delirium  at 
niglit    Occasionally,  mostly  at  the  fifUi  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  a 
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drcumscribed,  dry,  black  slough  forms  on  the  cheeks  or  under-lip ;  this 
increases  daily,  till  it  affects  half  the  ^Eioe.  Occasionally,  even  at  thk 
stage,  the  child  is  tolerably  strong,  demands  food,  and  tears  gangre- 
nous pieces  out  of  the  mouth.  The  appearance  becomes  more  hideous 
when  the  slough  separates,  and  tags  hang  firom  the  cheeks,  between 
which  we  can  see  the  bare,  loosened  teeth,  and  blackened  jaw-bona 
Then  the  smell  is  excessively  disagreeable,  the  patient  very  weak,  and 
diarrhcea  usually  comes  on ;  thirst  is  almost  unquenchable ;  the  akin 
is  cool  and  diy ;  the  pulse  small  and  imperceptible ;  finally,  the  diild 
dies  of  exhaustion.  Occasionally,  the  disease  begins  to  reoover  firom 
the  first  stage ;  but,  even  after  detachment  of  the  external  sloqgfa, 
the  gangrene  may  be  limited,  the  swelling  diminish,  the  general  health 
improve,  the  surfaces  of  the  woimd  clean  off,  and  healthy  suppuratioii 
occur. 

Treatment. — Quinine,  chlorine-water,  charcoal,  and  other  antiaep' 
tics,  have  been  recommended  as  internal  remedies ;  but  they  are  of 
little  service ;  they  are  recommended  more  on  theoretical  grounds  than 
firom  experience  of  their  benefit.  We  should  give  the  patient  ficeflh 
air,  good  nourishment,  a  small  amoimt  of  wine^  and  treat  the  gangreDe 
locally,  according  to  surgical  principles.  Almost  all  caustics  have  been 
advised  for  noma ;  the  actual  cautery  has  obtained  the  greatest  repo- 
tation.  The  object  of  these  applications  is  to  destroy  the  gangrenous 
parts,  and  to  excite  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  surrounding  parts. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PAEOnnS — INFLAMMATION   OP    THE    PABOTID    AND    ITS  VICINITT — 

MUMPS. 

Etiology. — Besides  the  cases  caused  by  woimds  of  the  parotid,  by 
the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  its  excretory  duct,  or  by  calcareous 
deposits,  which  cases  belong  to  the  surgeon,  we  distinguish  two  forms 
of  parotitis :  1.  Idiopathic  parotitis,  parotitis  polymorpha  (mumps) ; 
2.  Symptomatic  or  metastatic  parotitis. 

In  opposition  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  Vtrchaw  muiniskinfi, 
that  the  affection  starts  in  the  gland-ducts  of  the  parotid.  He  has  di- 
rectly proved  this  in  the  case  of  symptomatic  parotitis,  and  in  the  idio- 
pathic form  also  it  appears  to  us  much  more  probable  that  the  inflam- 
mation should  begin  in  the  gland-ducts  than  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 
If^  with  Tirchotff,  we  consider  idiopathic  parotitis  as  resulting  from  a 
simple  catarrh,  which  has  no  tendency  to  suppurate,  and  the  sympto- 
matic or  metastatic  form,  as  caiised  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
gland-ducts,  that  has  a  tendency  to  suppurate,  the  symptoms,  course. 
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and  so-called  metastases  of  the  affection  aie  less  inexplicable  than  if 
we  foUow  the  old  view,  which  considered  the  intercellular  substance 
of  the  gland  as  the  starting-point  and  peculiar  seat  of  the  affection. 

Idicp<Mthic  parotitis  is  rarely  sporadic ;  it  almost  always  occurs  in 
qpaciemics ;  these  usually  come  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  that  is,  in 
oold,  damp  weather,  rarely  in  the  dry,  warm  weather  of  summer.  They 
Tarf  in  durati<Hi  and  extent ;  occasionally  they  are  confined  to  certain 
institiitions,  foimdling  houses,  barracks,  etc.  Trustworthy  observations 
TCoder  it  most  probable  that  the  disease  spreads  by  contagion.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  justifiable  (with  RiUietf  to  consider  mumps  as.  an  in- 
fectioiis  disease,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid  as  the  local  ex- 
pression of  a  constitutional  disease,  and  to  r^ard  it  as  analogous  to 
the  affections  of  the  skin  that  accompany  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 
Hie  same  objections  that  we  have  raised  to  considering  whooping- 
ooi^;h  among  the  infectious  diseases,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
vge  US  to  separate  mumps  from  them  also,  in  spite  of  its  contagious- 
ness. Infimts  and  old  persons  usually  escape  epidemic  parotitis ;  males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females. 

Symptomatic  parotitis  results  from  severe  diseases,  like  typhus ; 
in  some  epidemics  of  this  disease  it  follows  almost  all  cases.  More 
larely  it  is  seen  in  the  course  of  cholera,  septicaemia,  measles,  small- 
poac,  dysentery,  or  as  an  accompaniment  of  pneumonia.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  relation  of  such  cases  of  parotitis  to  these  diseases. 
The  oral  catarrh,  which  Idways  accompanies  abdominal  typhus,  might 
exdte  the  suspicion  that  the  parotitis  accompanying  this  disease  was 
induced  by  a  propagation  of  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands.  But,  opposed  to 
this  view  is  the  fAct^  that  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in  typhus 
is  not  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  affection  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  parotitis,  running  the  same 
ooone,  occurs  in  other  affections  that  are  not  complicated  by  oral  ca- 
taofa.  Since  symptomatic  parotitis  is  seen  not  only  in  infectious  dis- 
eases, but  also  in  pneinnoma,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  induced  by  an 
iRitaticm  of  the  gland  from  infected  blood.  The  hypothesis,  that  under 
some  dicumstances  it  has  a  critical  indication,  and  exercises  a  favorable 
inflnence  on  the  course  of  the  original  disease,  is  disproved  by  facts ; 
H  always  forms  an  unpleasant  and  undesirable  complication. 

Akatoiocal  Appearances. — ^We  do  not  exactly  know  the  ulti- 
maletuiatomical  changes  of  parotitis.  As  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
almost  always  favorable,  there  is  rarely  an  opportunity  for  anatomical 
eiaminations.  Nevertheless,  from  the  softness  of  the  swelling,  and 
the  slight  amount  of  pain  that  it  causes,  and  especially  from  its  usually 
npid  disappearance,  without  leaving  any  traces,  we  may  believe  that 
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it  is  chiefly  or  solely  caused  by  serous  exudation.  Although  we  ha?e 
said  above  that  the  affection  probably  proceeds  from  a  cataiih  of  the 
gland-duct,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  swelling  chiefly  affects  the 
interstitial  substance  and  the  connective  tissue  about  the  gland.  The 
swelling  usually  extends  fiar  beyond  the  borders  of  the  gland.  Hie 
development  of  oedema  about  the* inflamed  gland-ducts  is  not  at  aU 
stramre ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with  observations  made  in  analoiroiis 
c^oL.  Infiltktion,  with  firm  fibrinous  exudations  «id^^ 
tion,  rarely  occur  in  parotitis.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  suppiaBr 
tion  pixxseeds  from  the  gland  itself  or  the  interstitial  substance ;  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  there  is  jyst  the  same  state  of  afiBedrs  as  in  si;^ 
purating  symptomatic  parotitis.     (See  below.) 

Symptomatic  parotitis  begins,  according  to  the  careful  observar 
tions  of  VircJioWy  with  decided  hyperaemia,  which  causes  the  gland 
and  interstitial  substance  to  appear  infiltrated  and  swelled.  .Changes 
in  the  gland-ducts  soon  begin ;  a  tough,  filamentous,  whitish,  or  yeUoir- 
ish  substance,  which  soon  becomes  purulent,  collects  in  them.  E«vieQ 
at  the  second  or  third  day  the  microscope  shows  that  it  contains  pus- 
corpuscles,  with  nmnerous  salivary  corpuscles.  If  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, the  lobules  of  the  gland  soften  and  break  down ;  this  process 
begins  within,  so  that  at  one  time  the  lobules  represent  cavities  filled 
with  pus.  Finally,  the  timica  propria  is  also  destroyed,  and  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  begins  to  suppurate ;  this  suppuration  may  extend  rap- 
idly, and  become  a  difPiise  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  this  case  a 
large  parotid  abscess  forms ;  more  frequently  the  gland-tissue  only  is 
destroyed,  and  as  the  interstitial  tissue  remains  intact,  numerous  small 
abscesses  are  formed.  OocasionaUy  also  there  are  extensive  destruc- 
tion and  gangrene  of  the  gland-tissue  and  interstitial  substance ;  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  spread  from  its  original  seat  in  vari- 
ous directions  and  cause  dangerous  results.  It  most  frequently  attacks 
the  neighboring  connective  tissue,  and  the  masticatoiy  muscles  lying 
in  it,  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary,  temporal,  and  sphenoid  bones,  or 
even  the  bones  themselves.  Where  the  disease  is  very  severe,  it 
occasionally  passes  from  the  bones  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
the  brain  itself,  or  to  the  internal  and  middle  ear.  This  propagation 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration  to  the  cerebral  membranes  and  the 
internal  ear  may  take  place  along  the  blood-vessels  and  nerve-sheaths, 
as  well  as  through  the  bones.  Finally,  in  some  cases  parotitis  induces 
phlebitis  and  thrombus  of  neighboring  veins,  especially  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  facial  and  external  jugular  veins ;  the  disintegration  of 
these  thrombi  may  cause  embolism  and  septicaemia. 

Symptoms  axd  Couese. — ^In  idiopathic  parotitis,  as  in  other  in- 
flammations, the  local  symptoms  are  often  preceded  by  slight  fever. 
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The  general  disturbanoe,  depression,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  rest- 
less deep,  eta,  acoompanjing  this  as  other  fevers,  are  usually  called 
the  pfemonitoiy  symptoms  of  idiopathic  parotitis.  After  the  fever  has 
lasted  two  or  three  days,  or  in  some  cases  simultaneously  with  its 
ooGurrenoe,  a  swelling  forms,  which,  beginning  near  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
npidly  extends  over  the  cheek  and  to  the  neck ;  usually  only  one  side 
18  at  first  affected.  In  the  middle  it  is  firmer,  at  the  periphery  softer ; 
the  skin  over  it  is  pale  or  only  slightly  reddened.  This  swelling  is 
acoompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tension  and  pressure,  but  by  no  severe 
pain;  the  motions  of  the  head  are  impaired,  the  mouth  can  only  be 
dightly  opened,  and  chewing  and  swallowing  are  difficult.  The  secre- 
tk»  dT  saliva  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered.  These 
annoyances  are  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the  disfigurement  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  disease,  that  the  patients  excite  more  laughter 
than  qrmpathy.  The  swelling  almost  always  soon  extends  to  the 
other  side  of  the  feice,  and  is  often  greatest  there  when  it  has  gone 
fipom  the  side  first  affected  and  the  fever  has  subsided.  About  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  occasionally  even  earlier,  rarely  later,  the  fever 
ceases,  and  after  eight  or  ten  days  the  feice  appears  naturaL  But 
aometmies  a  circumscribed,  painless,  hard  swelling  remains  for  a  while 
m  the  region  of  the  parotid.  Far  more  rarely  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  the  swelling  becomes  very  painful,  hard,  dark  red,  and  abscesses 
fimn,  which  open  outwardly  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  testicles  is 
afiected  by  an  inflammation  similar  to  that  of  the  parotid ;  this  occurs 
more  firequently  in  men  than  in  boys ;  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
pain  in  the  sacral  and  inguinal  regions  and  exacerbation  of  fever. 
The  scrotum  also  becomes  cedematous  and  forms  an  inelastic,  doughy 
tmnor,  which  is  not  often  reddened ;  on  careful  examination  we  readily 
find  that  there  is  a  serous  exudation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Inflam- 
matkn  of  this  part  usually  runs  as  fiivorable  a  course  as  that  of  the 
paiotid  does,  and  after  a  few  days  terminates  in  resolution.  Occasion- 
aOy  the  parotitis  and  orchitis  seem  to  alternate,  as  it  were ;  the  for- 
mer disappears  as  the  latter  comes  on,  and  the  reverse :  hence  we  speak 
of  parotitis  polymorpha  being  ^^  fugitive,^  and  of  its  inclination  to 
metastasis  to  the  testicle.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  two  inflam- 
mations run  on  together,  which  renders  it  probable  that  both  are  due 
to  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  oocuirence  of  the  one  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  other.  As  in  men  the 
scrotum  is  sometimes  affected,  so  in  women  the  vulva  or  breasts  are 
occasionally  attacked  with  inflanmiatory  oedema.  In  other  cases,  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ovaries,  increased  by  pressure,  shows  that  an  ovary 
is  inflamed,  just  as  the  testicles  are  in  men.    Cases  have  also  been 
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recorded,  where,  in  the  course  of  idiopathic  parotitis,  htsl  meningitiB 
has  been  developed. 

When  symptomatic  parotUis  occurs  at  the  height  of  tfphua  or  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  the  apathetic  patients  do  not  usually 
complain  of  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  Occasionally  slight  chills  or 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  precede  the  formation  of  the  parotid  tumor. 
This  sometimes  forms  gradually,  at  others  very  rapidly,  and  generally 
affects  only  one  side.  If  parotitis  comes  on  during  convalescence  from 
typhus,  etc,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms  that  we  have 
described  for  idiopathic  parotitis.  Symptomatic  parotitis  also  may  end 
in  resolution.  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  tumcv  has  formed 
gradually  and  attained  only  a  moderate  hardness  and  extents  The 
diminution  in  size  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid.  When  aboiifc 
to  suppurate,  the  swelling  becomes  uneven,  nodulated,  and  very  red ; 
it  usually  shows  fluctuation  at  several  points,  and,  when,  c^pened 
spontaneously  or  artificially,  benign  pus  is  evacuated.  Occasioiially 
the  opening  occurs  simultaneously  outward,  and  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  more  rarely  into  the  mouth  or  pluuynx.  Elnally  the 
pus  may  burrow  along  the  stemoKsleido-mastoid  musde,  ot  the  oofloph- 
agus  and  trachea,  and  form  abscesses  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
or  even  enter  the  chest  (Bruna).  While  mortifying,  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  tumor  becomes  dark  blue  and  discolored;  the  tumor,  whidi 
was  previously  hard,  becomes  doughy  and  sinks  in ;  after  a  spontaneous 
or  artificial  opening,  a  discolored  pus,  mixed  with  shreds  of  tissue,  is 
evacuated. 

Treatment. — As  idiopathic  parotitis  almost  always  ends  in  a  cure, 
if  left  to  itself,  we  have  little  to  do  but  protect  the  patient  from  inju- 
rious influences,  and  to  regulate  the  digestion  and  bowels,  while  the 
disease  lasts.  We  keep  the  patient  in  his  chamber,  cover  the  sweU* 
ing  with  wadding  or  a  spice-bag,  and  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts  let  him 
avoid  eating  much  meat  or  other  protein  substances  which  would  not 
be  readily  digested  (see  diseases  of  the  stomach).  In  some  oases  an 
emetic  or  laxative  may  be  necessary.  If  hardness  and  greater  sen- 
sibility of  the  swelling,  with  increase  of  the  fever,  excite  fears  of  sup- 
puration, we  may  attempt  to  check  it  by  applying  leeches.  If  we  find 
fluctiiation,  we  should  apply  cataplasms,  and  open  the  abscess  early,  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  the  parotid,  or  perforation  of  the  pus 
into  the  external  auditoiy  meatus.  Irritant  applications  have  been 
used  to  prevent  metastases,  and  sinapisms  and  blisters  have  even  been 
applied  to  the  parotid  region,  to  induce  a  return  thither  of  the  inflam- 
mation that  had  affected  the  scrotum  and  testicles.  As  experience 
has  shown,  si^ch  treatment  can  only  prove  injurious. 

In  sjrmptomatic  parotitis  even  IooeJ  blood-letting  is  badly  borne,  on 
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acooimt  of  die  seyerity  of  the  original  disease.  If  the  swelling  be  red, 
and  the  patient  winces  when  we  press  on  the  tumor,  we  should  apply 
comprosBCS  of  cold  water  or  ice.  When  there  is  fluctuation,  warm 
poohjoes  and  early  opening  of  the  abscess  are  indicated. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

SALIYATIO  N — ^P  T  Y  ▲  L  I  S  H . 

SmcTLT  speaking,  we  have  no  right  to  consider  salivation  as  a 
distiiict  disease  (it  forms  a  sjrmptom  of  a  great  variety  of  affections),' 
but  we  follow  custom  in  giving  a  separate  chapter  to  the  anomalies  of 
aecrotioD  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in 
twenly-foor  hours  b  usually  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  but  it 
vmiies  considerably  even  during  health.  It  is  best,  with  WHnderiichj 
to  oonsider  the  increased  secretion  as  disease  or  Mlivatioriy  when  it 
ceases  to  pass  into  the  stomach  with  the  ingesta ;  but  some  of  it  flows 
out  of  the  month,  some  is  spit  out,  or  is  swallowed  by  itself  because 
it  becomes  troublesome. 

BnoLOGT. — ^Physiology  sufficiently  explains  the  causes  of  most 
fanoB  ci  salivation ;  in  otiher  cases  we  do  not  know  them. 

Salivation  is  caused — 1.  By  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
Ae  mouth  or  phaiynz.  Introduction  of  irritating  substances  into  the 
month  excites  the  flow  of  saliva,  which  consequently  occurs  in  most  of 
Ae  a&ctioDS  of  the  mouth  described  in  the  preceding  diapters,  as 
wdl  as  in  almost  all  surgical  affections  of  the  mouth.  According  to 
Ae  beautiful  experiments  of  lAidmg^  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased 
by  irritation  of  certain  nerves,  such  as  the  lingual  branch  of  the  tri- 
£uial  or  the  glossopharyngeal;  this  increase  also  occurs  when  these 
nerves  are  divide  and  their  central  ends  irritated.  Of  course  the 
icritatioii  of  the  divided  nerves  must  be  transferred  to  the  nerve  fil- 
aments goveming  the  secretion  of  saliva,  which  b  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reflex  sjrmptom.  In  the  same  way  we  may  regard  the  flow  of 
mKra  caused  \sj  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  expansions  of  the 
glosBopliaryngeal  and  lingual  nerves  induced  by  acrid  ingesta,  by 
woimds  or  ulcers,  as  a  reflex  symptom.  Probably  the  salivation  ob- 
served in  neuralgias  of  the  trifaicial  results  fromt  he  same  cause.  The 
increase  of  saliva  due  to  the  use  of  mercurial  and  iodine  preparations 
^^lears  to  depend  not  on  the  simple  addition  of  these  substances  to 
the  secretion,  but  to  the  irritation  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  excreting 
them  few  a  long  time.  For  they  must  be  long  taken  before  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  b  greatly  increased ;  salivation  does  not  begin  till  the 
mouth  becomes  diseased  from  their  continued  action.    Corresponding 
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to  this,  Lehmann  found  that  at  the  oommenoement  of  meraonal  pfy- 
alism  the  excretion  was  not  saliva  but  mucus,  mingled  with  shreds  of 
epithelium  from  the  oral  mucous  memlHane.  The  preparations  of  iodinCi 
which  induce  stomatitis  less  frequently,  cause  salivation  for  more  laidy, 
although  we  can  detect  their  presence  in  the  saliva  quite  early.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  salivation  produced  by  muriate  of  gcdd 
and  other  metallic  and  vegetable  substances  originates  in  the  same 
way. 

2.  In  many  cases,  salivation  appears  to  depend  on  irritation,  affect- 
ing the  gastric  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  periiaps  also  the  uterus 
or  other  organs.  French^  has  shown,  by  experiment^  that  initatioa  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  increases  the  secretion  of  saliva;  for, 
when  he  introduced  food  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  through  fistuloia 
openings,  there  was  profiise  salivation ;  if  he  used  oonunon  salt^  quan- 
tities of  saliva  flowed  from  the  mouth.  These  experiments  Kpgaa 
to  prove  that  irritation  of  the  gastric  nerves  is  also  reflected  to  the 
nerves  governing  salivation,  and  they  at.  least  partly  explain  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  accompanying  many  pathological  states  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  preceding  vomit- 
ing, whether  induced  by  emetics,  overloading,  or  disease  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  same  cause  induces  the  saliva- 
tion so  constantly  accompanying  the  pains  produced  by  worms  in  the 
intestines,  that  the  laity  who  are  aware  of  this  symptom  have  the 
most  wonderful  hypotheses  about  the  flow  of  water  into  the  mouth 
from  the  irritation  of  worms.  We  have  less  reason  for  referring  the 
salivation  which  not  unfrequently  occurs  during  the  first  months  of 
pregnancy,  or  in  hysteria,  to  an  excitement  of  the  genital  nerves  re- 
flected to  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands. 

3.  Salivation  depends  on  certain  mental  influences.  We  see  how 
the  secretion  is  increased  in  disgust  or  desire.  As  a^roof  that  abnor> 
mal  excitement  of  the  brain  may  directly  increase  the  secretion  of  sa- 
liva, we  may  note  the  &ct  that  physiologists  have  been  obliged  to 
locate  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  governing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  in  the 
brain.  The  activity  of  the  salivary  glands  is  increased  in  the  same 
way  by  irritation  of  the  trigeminus  and  feudal  nerves,  even  at  p(»nts 
where  no  sympathetic  filaments  are  mingled  with  them,  that  is,  above 
the  ganglia. 

4.  Occasionally  salivation  occurs  in  the  course  of  diseases,  sudi  as 
typhus,  intermittent,  eta,  without  other  perceptible  cause ;  its  occur- 
rence in  these  diseases  has  even  been  regarded  as  critical. 

finally,  some  apparently  healthy  persons  suffer  from  obstinate  sali- 
vation without  perceptible  cause.  In  insane  and  old  j>eople,  the  flow 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  its  increased 
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secretiQn,  but  on  neglecting  to  swallow  that  which  is  produced  in  nor- 
nud  amount. 

Anatomical  Appsarakces. — ^We  do  not  know  the  anatomical 
duuiges  undergone  by  the  salivaiy  glands  in  increased  salivation.  In 
ooDtinued  and  excessive  salivation,  slight  swelling  of  the  parotid  occurs 
in  some  rare  cases.  The  fiact,  that  the  secretion  may  still  be  obtained 
after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  proves  that  overloading  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  hjpersemia  of  the  salivary  glands,  which  instantly  causes  their 
infiltration  and  swelling,  is  not  the  sole  cause  inducing  increased  secre- 
tion. 

Symptoms  and  Ck)irBSB. — ^The  pains  in  the  mouth,  and  painful 
swellings  of  the  neighboring  lymphatics,  which  occur  in  salivation,  be- 
loog  to  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  exciting  it ;  salivation  itself 
causes  no  pain,  but  it  greatly  inconveniences  tiie  patient.  The  fire- 
qoent  collection  of  fluid  in  the  mouth  obliges  him  to  spit  oonstantiy ; 
firequently  he  cannot  speak  two  words  without  interruption.  Rest  at 
night  is  also  disturbed,  partly  by  the  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth 
and  wetting  the  pillow,  partly  by  that  which,  flowing  backward,  passes 
into  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  The  escaping  fluid  may  readi  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  poimds  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lehmann  and 
other  observers  have  foimd  it,  at  first,  more  mucous,  cloudy,  of  greater 
q^edfio  gravity,  and  richer  in  solid  constituents  (yoimg  and  old  epi- 
thelial cells),  than  normal  saliva.  The  fluid  is  alkaline,  contains  much 
firt  and  littie  ptyaline,  and  only  rarely  perceptible  amounts  of  sulpho- 
cjnuude  of  potassiimi.  Subsequently,  the  secretion  was  less  cloudy, 
and,  like  the  saliva  that  Ludwig  obtained,  by  continued  irritation  of 
nerves  influencing  the  secretion,  it  contained  less  solid  constituents 
than  normal  saliva.  This  fluid  was  also  alkaline,  rich  in  fat  and  so- 
called  mucous  corpuscles ;  it  contained  no  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 
When  salivation  has  continued  a  long  while,  albumen  may  occasional- 
ly be  finmd  in  the  fluid.  The  patients  usually  emaciate ;  the  loss  of 
water  and  organic  constituents  has  littie  to  do  with  this,  but^  as  the 
aoocHnpanying  stomatitis  interferes  with  chewing,  the  patients  take 
fitde  nourishment^  and  what  they  do  take  is  badly  assimilated,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  saliva  swallowed  interferes  with  digestion. 

Tbkatmsnt. — ^The  causal  indications  require  a  carefiil  treatment 
of  the  original  disease  when  the  salivation  is  caused  by  affections  of 
the  mouth.  When  resulting  from  the  misuse  of  mercurials,  slight  laxa- 
tives are  to  be  recommended.  OuUerier  calls  constipation  ^'  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  exciting  causes  of  salivation,"  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
rational  to  suppose  that  the  mercurials  which  reach  the  mouth  through 
the  salivary  glands,  and  are  swallowed,  would  be  more  readily  removed 
by  purgatives  than  by  remedies  directed  to  the  skin  or  kidneys.     Sali- 
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vation  caused  by  affectioiui  of  the  stomach,  mtestiiies,  uterus,  eta,  is 
also  most  readily  improved  by  proper  treatment  of  the  original  affec- 
tion ;  in  other  forms  the  causal  indications  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

For  the  indications  of  the  disease,  deriyatives,  ^  general  baths,  ap- 
plication of  blisters  and  mustard  to  the  throat  and  nape  of  the  nedc,^ 
astringent  mouth-washes  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sage,  or  oak-bark, 
have  been  recommended.  The  use  of  opium  deserves  most  confidence. 
It  is  always  satisfiBkctory  when,  as  in  this  case,  theory  and  jnactioe 
agree  in  supporting  a  therapeutic  measure.  The  use  of  opium  in  sali- 
vation was  recommended  by  the  first  practitioners  of  medicine ;  and, 
since  salivation  depends  on  excitement  of  the  nerves,  it  appears  ra- 
tional to  use  for  it  remedies  which,  like  the  narcotics,  diminish  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerves,  lliere  are  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation  that 
defy  all  treatment. 


SECTION  IL 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 


CHAPTER   I. 

CATABBHAL    INFLABOCATION    OF    THE    PHABYNGEAL    HITCOUS    MEM- 
BRANE— ^ANGINA  CATABBHALIS. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  disturbanoes  of  function  and  nutrition,  which  we 
have  frequently  designated  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal  inflammation, 
are  often  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  the  soft 
palate,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils,  and  a>e  usually  termed  angina  ccUar- 
rhalis.  In  this  section,  the  tissues  of  the  soft  palate  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  pharynx,  since  they  participate  in  almost  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  pharynx. 

The  predisposition  for  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  varies 
with  the  individual.  If  exposed  to  the  slightest  injurious  influences, 
some  persons  are  immediately  attacked  with  affections  of  this  part, 
while  others,  exposed  to  the  same  influences,  remain  well,  or  have  dis- 
ease of  some  other  part.  Some  persons  are  troubled  several  times  a 
year  with  catarrhal  angina,  while  others  live  for  years  without  having 
it.  Hie  causes  of  the  increased  predisposition  to  catarrhal  angina  are 
mostly  unknown.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  a  lymphatic  constitu- 
tion predisposes  to  the  disease,  or  that  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  scrofu- 
lous persons.  But  we  often  see  robust  individiials,  who  show  no  con- 
stitutional anomalies,  affected  with  catarrhal  angina  at  every  exposure. 
In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  children 
and  young  persons  than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life ;  that  repeated 
attacks  leave  an  increased  predisposition ;  that  patients  who  have  had 
syphilis,  or  who  have  used  mercurials  for  a  long  time,  are  peculiarly 
Hable  to  acute  and  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  are :  1.  Direct  irritation ;  such  as  hot 
or  ocHTOsive  substances,  rough,  ragged  bones,  which  stick  in  the  fauces, 
and  other  injuries  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.    Perhaps  the 
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catarrh  induced  by  spirituous  liquors  depends  on  their  direct  action. 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  catarrh  undoubtedlj  depends  on  catching  cckL 

3.  Not  unfrequently  it  is  propagated  from  neighboring  parts  to  the 
pbaiyngeal  mucous  membrane.  In  this  class  belong  the  catarrhs  oo- 
curring  in  mercurial  stomatitis,  and  those  difficulties  of  swallowing 
which  accompany  the  later  stages  of  laryngeal  catarrh.  Sometimes  it 
accompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomach ;  but  every  angina  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  of  gastric  origin.  Not  imfrequently  catarrhal  an- 
gina must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  blood-disorder.  It  is  not  a 
complication,  but  a  symptom  of  scarlatina,  which  is  just  as  constant  as 
the  exanthema.  More  rarely  in  exanthematous  typhus,  or  measles, 
which  are  always  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
there  is  also  pharyngeal  catarrh.  Among  the  chronic  infectioos  dis- 
eases, constitutional  syphilis  often  makes  its  appearance  as  j^iaiyngeal 
catarrh ;  but  other  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  phaiynx  usually  oooor 
soon,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  5.  Sometimes  catarrhal  angi- 
na is  epidemic.  A  large  number  of  persons  are  taken  sick  without  our 
knowing  the  influences  inducing  the  aflection.  In  many  other  oases, 
also,  the  exciting  causes  are  unknown. 

Anatomigal  App;eaban'cbs. — ^In  acute  catarrhal  angina,  the  mxh 
cous  membrane,  especially  that  pf  the  soft  palate,  appears  dark  red. 
The  swelling  of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  is  most  evident  at 
the  uvula,  which  has  plenty  of  relaxed  sub-mucous  tissue.  The  uvula 
is  thicker,  but  especially  longer,  and  often  rests  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue  ("  the  palate  is  down ").  The  tonsils  also  are  more  or  less 
swollen.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry ;  later,  it  is  covered 
with  cloudy  secretion,  particularly  about  the  tonsils  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  the  membrane  does  not  appear 
regularly  reddened ;  it  is  traversed  by  varicose  veins,  and  is  daiker<x>l- 
ored.  The  swelling  is  greater  and  more  irregular  than  in  the  preced- 
ing variety.  The  diseased  mucous  membrane  sometimes  appears  dry 
and  glistening,  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloudy  secretion.  On  the 
soft  palate  and  uvula  the  swollen  and  closed  glands  often  appear  as 
small  granules,  or  they  form  small  yellow  vesicles,  which  soon  rupture, 
and  leave  round  (follicular)  ulcers.  In  the  dilated  openings  of  the 
tonsils  there  are  occasionally  found  cheesy,  badly-smelling  plugs  or 
stony  concretions,  which  are  the  putrefied  or  petrified  contents  of  the 
follicles. 

Recently,  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  journals  and  treatises  on  baths,  but  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  text-books  on  pathology.  Occasionallj 
it  is  limited  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane ;  again,  it  extends  to 
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that  of  the  laiynx  or  nares.  The  changes  consist  in  an  irregular  hj- 
perasmia,  so  that  sometimes  we  see  only  a  few  varicose  vessels  in  the 
otherwise  pale  membrane;  in  a  thickening,  or  hypertrophy,  which  is 
either  diffuse,  or  limited  to  undefined  spots ;  and,  in  a  perverted  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  From  the  partial  thickening  of  the 
mnooos  memlvane,  in  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  also  participates,  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  acquires  a  peculiar  nodulated  appear- 
aooe ;  there  are  numerous  round,  or  oval,  sometimes  confluent  promi- 
nences, whence  the  disease  is  called  pharyngitis  granulosa.  Some 
authors  designate  it  pharyngitis  follicularis,  because  they  consider  that 
the  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  vidmty  of  diseased  mucous  glands.  This  view  is  prot^tbly  correct, 
but  has  not  yet  been  anatomically  proved.  In  some  cases  the  secre- 
tion ci  the  mucous  glands  is  veiy  abundant,  and  then  it  sometimes 
shows  an  inclination  to  dry  into  disgusting  yellow  or  green  crusts ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  scanty,  and  then  also  shows  the  inclination  to  dry,  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  looks  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  vamish.  For  this  form  of  the  affection,  JLewin  has  proposed  the 
very  suitable  name  of  pharyngitis  sicca, 

Stmftoics  and  Coubse. — ^Acute  catarrhal  angina  is  usually  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  fever,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  as 
ptenously  described ;  this  occasionally  precedes  the  local  difficulties, 
bdt  it  18  sometimes,  though  rarely,  entirely  absent.  At  first  the  secre- 
tioa  from  the  mucous  membrane  is  diminished;  hence  the  patients 
complain  of  dryness  in  the  throat.  From  the  tension  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  at  the  half  arches  of  the  palate,  where  it  is 
dosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  muscles  by  a  scanty  connective  tissue, 
there  is  great  pain,  which  is  so  increased  at  every  attempt  to  swallow 
that  the  patients  make  wry  feices  whenever  they  attempt  it.  When, 
as  frequently  happens,  the  elongated  uvula  touches  the  tongue,  jbhere 
is  a  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat  and  a  constant  indina- 
ticn  to  swallow.  In  very  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  angina,  which  are- 
often  called  eiysipelatous  or  erythematous  angina,  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  are  often  infiltrated  with  serum  and  their  functions  lim- 
ited. Under  normal  circumstances,  as  is  well  known,  the  contrac- 
tioa  of  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  half  arches  of  the  palate  prevents 
the  xetom  of  fdod  into  the  mouth ;  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
posteriOT  half  arches  closes  the  passage  to  the  nose,  as  the  uvula  fills 
op  the  opening  that  is  left.  If  the  function  of  these  muscles  be  im- 
paired, fluids  would  be  driven  through  the  nose  or  back  into  the  mouth 
by  the  conlaractions  of  the  pharynx  in  the  attempt  to  swallow.  If  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  phatynx  be  the  seat  of  an  intense  catarrh, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  muscles  be  paralyzed  by  serous  infiltration, 
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the  patient  suffers  still  more.  As  socm  as  a  morsel  of  food,  or,  stOl 
more,  any  liquid,  has  passed  the  anterior  half  arches,  the  paiaent  is 
greatly  terrified,  as  he  cannot  pass  it  either  forward  or  hadkwaid.  As 
the  substance  in  the  pharynx  would  pass  into  the  laiynx  on  any  atr 
tempt  to  breathe,  the  patients  hold  their  breath  and  attanpt^  in  eveiy 
conceivable  manner,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  through 
the  mouth ;  they  bend  far  forward  and  let  the  head  hang  over  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Nevertheless,-  some  of  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  often 
enter  the  larynx,  and  are  again  expelled  by  spasmodic  coughing.  The 
patients  at  last  become  timid,  and,  with  terror,  wave  bade  the  diink  or 
medicine  offered  to  them,  they  pass  day  and  night  in  the  most  unoam- 
fortable  postures,  so  that  the  saliva  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
they  may  not  bei  obliged  to  swallow  it.  A  **  nasal ''  tone  of  the  voice 
is  a  pathognostic  symptom  of  all  affections  of  the  pharynx,  where  the 
functions  of  the  muscles  of  the  half  arches  of  the  palate  are  aflected, 
and  consequently  for  all  the  intense  forms  of  cataniud  angina.  As  is 
well  known,  it  is  only  in  saying  iVand  Jf  that  we  allow  the  air  to  peas 
through  the  nose ;  while  pronoimdng  other  letters,  the  nasal  cavilieB 
are  dosed.  When  patients  are  unable  to  shut  off  the  nose  in  this  way, 
from  inability  to  contract  their  posterior  half  arches,  the  resonance  ci 
the  nose  gives  to  all  sounds  a  peculiar  tone,  which  is  called  **  nasal,'* 
and  the  person  is  said  to  '*  speak  through  the  nose."  Besides  this  dif- 
ference of  tone,  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  of  speech.  The  patients 
speak  slower  and  more  carefully,  because  it  pains  them,  espedallj 
when  saying  JVy  in  doing  which  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  for  a  moment 
pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  last  characteristic  is,  that 
the  pronimciation  of  guttural  Hj  ia  which  the  uvula  is  made  to  vi- 
brate, becomes  difficult  or  even  impossible,  if  the  uvula  is  much  swollen 
and  elongated. 

As  we  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  previous  section,  the  milder 
as  well  as  the  more  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  angina  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  catarrhal  stomatitis.  The  patients  have  a  coated 
tongue,  bad  taste,  foul  breath,  and  the  mouth  is  alwa3rs  full  of  saliva. 
Not  unfrequently  acute  pharyngeal  catarrh  extends  to  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  the  tympanum;  the  patients  become  deaf,  have  piercing 
pains  in  the  ears,  which  may  be  excessive,  until  perforation  of  the 
drum  permits  the  escape  of  pus  fix>m  the  middle  ear,  when  a  remission 
suddenly  occurs. 

Catarrhal  angina  almost  always  terminates  in  recovery  after  a  few 
days.  While  the  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  subside,  quantities 
of  mucus  are  removed  from  the  phar}mx  by  hawking  and  spitting ;  at 
the  same  time  the  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh  pass  away. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallow* 
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ing  aie  usually  slight^  and  only  become  worse  oocasionallj  when  the 
duonic  catarrh  is  exacerbated  by  slight  injuries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is  very  frequent  in 
patients  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  or  who  have  used  mercurials 
far  a  long  while.  The  slight  difficulties  that  these  patients  experience 
in  swallowing,  and  the  temporary  exacerbations  which  occur,  are  a 
source  of  unceasing  care.  They  usually  soon  attain  great  skill  in 
looking  at  their  own  throats  in  the  mirror ;  the  smallest  phlyctenula 
coming  on  the  soft  palate  does  not  escape  their  notice ;  they  constantly 
run  after  the  doctor,  who  must  again  look  in  their  mouth,  and  again 
assure  them  that  they  are  not  syphilitic.  The  cheesy  plugs  which 
form  in  the  tonsils  are  occasionally  ejected  by  hawking.  This  symptom 
also  troubles  the  patient  a  great  deal ;  the  yellow,  roimd  bodies,  which 
smell  horribly  when  squeezed,  are  to  them  a  sure  sign  that  they  have 
tubercles ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  convince  the  latter  patients  that  they 
are  not  consumptive  as  to  satisfy  the  former  that  they  are  not  syphi- 
fitia  Chalky  concretions  firom  the  tonsils,  which  are  hawked  up,  are 
usually  represented  as  lung-stones.  The  milder  cases  of  chronic  pha- 
ijDgeal  catarrh,  from  which  most  habitual  drinkers  suffer,  usually 
izouhle  the  patients  only  in  the  morning,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
secretes  most  abimdantly  a  tough  mucus,  or  when  it  is  covered  with 
the  mucus  secreted  during  the  night.  The  patients  attempt  to  remove 
fluB  secretion  by  continued  hawking  and  spitting,  and  this  straining, 

31iidh  not  imfrequently  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  is  one  of  the  causes 
;  the  notorious  morning  vomiting  of  drunkards.  The  severe  forms 
of  chronic  phaiyngeal  catarrh,  especially  of  the  follicular  or  granular 
varieties,  are  far  more  troublesome.  They  do  not  render  swallowing 
actually  difficult,  but  the  patients  complain  of  an  irritation,  a  disagree- 
able sensation  of  prickling,  also  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  which  leads 
tliem  unwillingly  to  make  the  motion  of  swallowing,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, to  hawk  and  hack  for  a  long  while.  It  is  thought,  too,  that 
this  repeated  hawking  is  a  bad  habit.  The  voice  often  becomes  husky 
also,  as  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  usually  participates  in  the 
afiedaon.  When  the  follicular  pharyngeal  and  laiyngeal  catarrh  is 
exacerbated,  the  hacking  increases  to  a  troublesome  spasmodic  cough, 
and  the  husky  voice  becomes  actually  hoarse.  If  the  affection  extends 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  nose  becomes  stopped  at  night ; 
hence  the  patients  sleep  with  the  mouth  open,  and  by  morning  the 
l^iaiynx  and  back  of  the  tongue  have  become  so  dry  that  mo\dng  them 
eausea  cracks  in  the  dry  coating,  or  even  in  the  membrane  itself,  and 
then  there  are  slight  haemorrhages.  Many  patients  are  greatly  worried 
bj  this  spitting  of  blood,  whose  origin  can  hardly  be  discovered,  unless 
we  see  the  patient  just  after  he  has  awakened;  and  thus  follicular 
29 
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catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  which  is  a  very  obstinate,  although 
not  dangerous  disease,  has  a  very  depressmg  effect  on  most  patients. 

Treatment. — ^When  of  moderate  intensity,  acute  catairbal  angina 
docs  not  require  any  particular  treatment.  Often  the  patients  do  not 
apply  to  a  physician,  but  go  to  some  old  woman,  who  knows  how  to 
raise  the  ''£dlen  palate''  by  certain  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
These  foolish  ideas  have  a  serious  as  well  as  a  ridiculous  side.  The 
apparent  success  of  this  and  similar  senseless  procedures  must  teacfa 
us  to  abstain  from  energetic  treatment  in  affections  where  they  have  a 
great  reputation.  This  teaching  is  much  opposed  in  the  treatment  of 
catarrhal  angina.  We  might  say  that  more  than  half  the  physicians 
superfluously  give  an  emetic,  partly  with  the  idea  that  it  will  act  as  a 
revulsive,  partly  to  combat  the  gastric  disorder,  which  is  dia^osticated 
from  the  sjrmptoms  of  oral  catarrh,  on  which  the  angina  is  thought  to 
depend.  As  the  tongue  is  cleaner  the  day  after  the  emetic,  and  the 
angina  has  improved,  as  it  would  have  done  at  any  rate,  the  remedy 
receives  the  credit  of  it. 

In  catarrhal  angina,  the  use  of  an  emetic  is  only  admissible  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  there  are  substances  in  the  stomadi 
that  have  excited,  or  are  keeping  up,  a  gastric  catarrh.  In  severe  cases- 
it  is  well  to  let  the  patient  apply  moist  compresses,  well  wrun^  out, 
and  carefully  covered  with  a  dry  cloth,  to  the  throat,  every  few  minutes. 
In  persons  who  are  afraid  of  the  cold  compresses,  or  where,  for  any 
reason,  we  do  not  wish  to  use  these,  we  may  .employ  warm  pdultices. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  have  the  mouth  frequently  washed  with 
cold  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of 
lead,  etc.  Occasionally,  by  covering  the  inflamed  spots  with  powdered 
aliim,  or  painting  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  3  j  to  |  j, 
we  may  abort  the  disease. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces  is  best  treated  by  the  above-named 
astringent  mouth-washes,  and  particularly  by  painting  the  inflamed 
spots  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  must  be  very  carefully  and  continu- 
ously treated ;  in  many  cases  it  defies  medical  skill.  In  the  faiennor- 
rhoeal  form  even,  which  offers  the  best  prognosis,  treatment  often  foils, 
because  the  patients  cannot  decide  to  give  up  the  use  of  liquor,  or  to. 
smoke  less.  The  best  treatment  in  these  cases  is  the  local  application 
of  .solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  or  tannin,  and  these  seem  to  be 
more  efficacious  when  given  in  a  nebulized  form  than  when  applied 
with  a  brush.  In  the  forms  where  there  is  little  secretion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  follicular  and  granular  pharyngeal  catarrh,  it  occasion- 
ally appears  as  if  the  application  of  the  above  solutions  caused  a 
*'  toning  up ''  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  and  an  improvement 
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of  the  disease,  but  in  the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  this  improvement  has 
only  been  apparent,  or,  at  least,  only  temporary.  Solutions  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  or  sulphuret  of  Hme  have  not  proved  more  beneficial. 
Recently,  as  recommended  by  X/ewiriy  I  have,  in  some  cases,  tried  a 
lAfffoTa  solution  (]$  iodin.  gr.  vj;  potass,  iodid.  gr.  xij;  aquae  ^  vj), 
for  painting  the  pharyngeal,  mucous  membrane,  and,  although  I  have 
not  used  it  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  seems  preferable  to  other  remedies 
in  diy  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  with  or  without  granulations.  Li  this 
form  of  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  the  alkaline  muriatic  mineral  waters 
have  the  best  reputation,  particularly  those  of  Ems  and  the  sulphur 
BpringSi  especially  those  of  Weilbach,  and  some  Pyrenean  springs. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CROUPOUS  INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  PHABYNGEAL   MUCOUS    MEMBRANE 

— ^PHABYNGEAL  CROUP. 

EhnroLOGT. — In  the  croupous  inflammation  of  the  phaiyngeal  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  croup  membrane  often  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  that,  on  detaching  it,  a  bloody,  superficial 
\obA  of  substance  remains.  Then  the  affection  shows  a  change  from 
cnmpoos  to  diphtheritic  inflammation. 

1.  Pharyngeal  croup  occurs  as  an  independent  disease,  from  the 
same  causes  as  phaiyngeal  catarrh,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  were 
oocasionaUy  only  a  more  intense  form  of  catarrh.  2.  The  croupous 
deposits  on  the  tonsils,  so  often  seen  in  parenchymatous  angina,  are 
explained  by  the  intense  participation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  subjacent  tissues.  3.  Pharyngeal  croup,  which 
appears  as  a  symptom  of  a  sporadic,  or,  more  frequently,  epidemic 
croupous  inflammation,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate, 
pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  is  very  important.  In  this  form  the  croup 
sometimes  seems  to  spread  from  the  larynx  to  the  phaiynx  (croup  as- 
cendant), sometimes  the  reverse  (croup  descendant).  4.  Lastly,  pha- 
ryngeal croup  occurs  with  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of 
other  mucous  membranes  in  the  later  stages  of  typhus,  in  septicaemia, 
and  similar  diseases,  a  form  which  we  shall  not  consider  further  at 
ptcscnt, 

Akatomical  Appearances. — ^We  see  white  or  grayish-white  mem- 
Innoos  masses  on  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate, 
tonsils,  and  phaiynx.  They  usually  form  small,  irregular,  roundish 
islands ;  more  rarely  extensive  membranes.  Under  these  there  is  no 
loss  of  substance. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^Idiopathic,  uncomplicated  croupous  an- 
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gina  causes  the  same  annojanoes  as  severe  catarrhal  angina;  we  only 
discover  the  form  of  the  inflammation  bj  inspecting  the  pharynx.  (^ 
careless  examination,  the  graj  patches  maj  be  mistaken  for  ulcers, 
with  fatty  bases. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  parenchymatous  angina  are  not  altered 
by  croup,  so  that^  in  this  case  also,  the  croup  is  first  recognized  oa  in- 
specting the  pharynx. 

Croupous  angina,  which  usually  occurs  epidemically  with  croapouB 
lar3mgitis,  is  easily  overlooked,  as  it  causes  proportionately  little  diffi- 
culty, which,  moreover,  will  probably  be  misunderstood,  as  it  afiects 
children  almost  exclusively.  If  we  examine  the  £Eiuoes  of  children  side 
with  croup,  we  often  find  them  covered  with  croup  membrane,  although 
the  parents  may  not  have  noticed  that  the  children  had  any  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  We  have  before  said  how  important  for  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  it  is  to  examine  the  throat  of  every  child  affected  with 
hoarseness. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  croup  occurring  idiopathically,  afier 
catching  cold,  eta,  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  severe  forms  of  phaiyn- 
geal  catarrh. 

Pharyngeal  croup  accompanying  croupous  laryngitis  requires,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  membrane,  and  energetic 
cauterization  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER    III. 

BIFHTKEBinC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE    PHABYNGEAL  MUCOUS 

BBANE. 

DiFHTHEBmc  inflammation,  in  which  a  fibrinous  exudation  is  de- 
posited in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  presses  on  its  ves- 
sels so  as  to  cause  it  to  slough,  attacks  the  pharynx  very  frequently. 
Diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  however,  does  not  occur  as  a  primary  and  in- 
dependent affection,  but  in  almost  all  cases  depends  on  infection  of 
the  blood  from  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  or  of  the  disease  we  call  epi- 
demic diphtheria  and  class  among  the  infectious  diseases.  (We  speak  of 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  different  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  but  when  we  speak  of  "  croup,"  or  "  diphtheria,"  we  always 
mean  croupous  inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  or 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.)  We 
shall  hereafter  give  a  detailed  account  of  diphtheria,  when  speaking 
of  scarlatina  and  epidemic  diphtheria. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PHLEGMO^US  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   PHABTNX. 

EhiOLOGT. — ^The  submucous  tissue  of  the  phaiynx  and  the  inter- 


tissue  of  the  tonsils,  which  are  the  seat  of  simple  oedema  in  ca- 
turlial  and  croupous  inflammation,  maj  also  suffer  fiK>m  inflammatory 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  These  often  consist  in  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  in  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tisBiie ;  in  other  cases  pus  is  formed,  the  tissues  melt  away,  and  ab- 
scesses result;  di£fuse  mortification  and  phagedaena  of  the  affected 
parts  occur  in  some  rare  cases.  • 

The  same  causes,  according  to  their  intensity,  or  the  predisposition 
of  the  patient,  appear  capable  of  exciting  the  catarrhal  and  parenchym- 
atous fcxms  of  pharyngeal  inflammation ;  hence  we  refer  to  the  etiol- 
ogy of  the  catarrhal  form.  Parenchjnnatous  pharyngitis  also  leaves 
great  tendency  to  relapse ;  the  more  frequently  it  has  affected  a  per- 
son, the  more  liable  he  is  to  have  it  again.  Many  persons  have  it 
yearly,  (»r  even  oftencr.  Once  having  ended  in  suppuration,  it  seems 
disposed  to  take  the  same  course  on  subsequent  occasions,  so  that,  in 
siidi  cases,  in  new  attacks,  there  is  little  hope  of  causing  the  disease  to 
end  in  resolution. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^Acute  parenchjnnatous  pharyngitis 
osoally  attacks  the  tonsils ;  one  or  both  may  be  inflamed,  sometimes 
the  inflammation  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  From  the  exudation, 
with  which  they  are  infiltrated,  the  tonsils  often  swell  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  their  surface  appears  nodulated,  dark  red,  covered  with  glu- 
tinous exudation  or  croupous  deposits.  As  the  inflammation  passes 
on  to  suppuration,  some  circumscribed  spot  usually  becomes  softer  and 
mote  prominent,  and  finally  the  pus  perforates  the  thinned  walls  of 
the  abscess.  More  rarely  the  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  oc- 
coxB  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  soft  palate ;  a  hard  swelling  forms 
here,  and  fluctuation  gradually  occurs ;  finally,  in  this  case  also,  the 
pas  is  evacuated  into  the  mouth  or  phar3mx. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  pharyngitis  also  almost  exclusively  affects 
the  tonsils ;  more  rarely  the  uvula,  or  the  soft  palate,  is  permanently 
tfaidEened  by  inflanunatory  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.  From  this  cause  the  tonsils  may  become  very  large  and  hard ; 
their  surface  is  often  uneven  and  nodulated,  and  has  depressions  where 
there  was  formerly  a  loss  of  substance  frt>m  suppuration.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  but  slightly  reddened,  or  is  even  pale.  We  often 
find  the  above-described  cheesy  plugs  in  the  gaping  openings  on  the 
soriaoe  of  the  tonsils. 
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Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^Acute  parenchjniiatous  pharyngitis  gest- 
erallj  begins  with  a  high  fever,  which  may  be  preceded  by  a  severe 
chilL  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  much  a£fected,  the  pulse 
fiill  and  frequent,  the  temperature  104°,  or  over.  In  this  case  we  have 
not,  as  in  pharyngeal  catarrh,  a  catarrhal,  but  we  have  an  it^UxnwkOr 
tory  fever,  such  as  accompanies  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatians  of 
important  organs.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  where  the  disease  is  not 
severe  and  runs  a  very  sluggish  course,  that  the  fever  is  moderate. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  next  day, 
the  patients  complain  of  a  feeling  of  tension  and  soreness  in  the  throaty 
and  often  of  piercing  pain,  extending  toward  the  ear;  it  feels  to  them 
as  if  there  were  a  ibreign  body  in  the  pharynx,  hence  they  make  oon- 
stant  attempts  to  swallow,  although  the  motion  increases  their  pain. 
Sometimes  all  the  painful  and  terrifying  symptoms  occur,  whidi  we 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  section  as  accompanying  the  se- 
verer forms  of  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Not  only  does  swallowing  be* 
come  very  painful,  so  that,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  swallow  a 
littie  saliva,  he  distorts  the  faoe ;  but,  from  the  imbibition  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  wh^n  he  attempts  to 
swallow,  both  solids  and  fluids  come  back  through  the  mouth  and  nose, 
or  else  we  have  the  painful  and  dangerous  condition  that  we  have  be- 
fore described  (p.  448)  as  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
morsel  out  of  the  pharynx.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  enormous- 
ly increased ;  if  the  patient  opens  the  mouth,  without  spitting,  the 
saliva  runs  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  thickly 
coated,  the  odor  from  the  mouth  very  unpleasant ;  there  is  also  the 
characteristic  modification  of  the  voice ;  its  resonance  is  changed,  the 
speech  has  the  peculiar  nasal  twang,  from  which  alone  we  may  often 
suspect  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  patient  speaks.  Other  characteris- 
tics of  parenchymatous  angina  are  the  difficulty  and  pain  caused  by 
opening  the  mouth ;  frequently  the  patient  cannot  separate  the  teeth 
more  than  a  few  lines ;  this  difficulty  is  apparently  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive tension  of  the  bucoo-phaiyngeal  fascia.  Respiration  is  affected 
far  less  frequently  than  speech  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  Any 
considerable  want  of  breath,  added  to  the  symptoms  of  parenchyma- 
tous angina,  is  always  a  serious  symptom,  and  n\ust  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  oedema  glottidis.  On  examining  the  mouth  and  pharynx, ' 
which  is  done  with  difficulty,  we  often  find  the  tonsils  so  swollen  as  to 
touch  each  other  or  to  squeeze  the  oedematous  uvula  between  them. 
If  only  one  tonsil  be  inflamed,  we  often  see  the  uvula  pressed  entirely 
to  the  opposite  side.  We  find  the  soft  palate  pressed  forward  into 
the  middle  of  the  mouth.  At  the  part  of  the  neck  corresponding  to 
the  tonsil,  that  is,  behind  and  below  the  angle  of  the  •  lower  jaw,  we 
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find  a  haid,  painful  swelling.  Even  more  firequently  than  in  catarrhal 
phaiyngitifi,  the  inflammation  extends,  with  severe  pain,  to  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  tympanum.  While  the  local  symptoms  thus  increase 
fiw  thiee  or  four  days,  the  fever  grows  higher,  and  symptoms  of  hyper- 
smia  of  the  brain  occur ;  the  patient  has  severe  headache,  is  sleepless, 
tonnented  by  horrible  dreams,  or  even  becomes  delirious.  When  the 
inflammation  ends  in  resolution,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  usu- 
ally subside  toward  the  end  of  tha  week,  and  the  patient  generally  re- 
covers in  eight  to  fourteen  days.  When  suppuration  occurs,  and  ab- 
scesses form,  there  is  a  sudden  remission  after  the  symptoms  have 
reached  their  highest  point.  The  patients  often  perceive  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  only  by  the  sudden  relief  thegr  experience,  as  the  pus 
may  be  swallowed  or  overloojked ;  in  other  cases  the  opening  may  be 
instantly  recognized  by  the  fetid  odor  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
stance thrown  out.  It  is  doubtfid  how  the  pus,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  protected  from  the  air,  acquires  this  very  disagree- 
aUe  smelL  After  the  opening  of  the  abscess  convalescence  is  gener- 
ally rapid. 

Acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  gives  sub- 
jective symptoms  similar  to  those  of  acute  tonsillitis,  and  we  can  only 
decide  on  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  by  the  objective  appeal^ 


Chronic  parenchymatous  angina  either  results  from  protracted  at- 
tadcs  of  the  acute  form,  or  comes  on  gradually  and  independently.  It 
generally  causes  very  little  trouble ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  the  in- 
creased mucus  is  due  to  the  accompanying  catarrh ;  but  the  slightest 
initation  causes  the  chronic  to  relapse  into  the  acute  form  again.  The 
speedi  is  often  changed  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils ;  in  oth^r 
cases  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tubes  causes  permanent  deafness. 
Hie  enlarged  and  elongated  uvula  may  irritate  the  entrance  to  the 
g^ottifl^  and  so  excite  habitual  spasmodic  cough. 

Tbkatbcent. — Greneral  and  local  blood-letting  are  recommended 
in  acute  parenchymatous  angina.  The  former,  which  SouiUaud  em- 
ployed as  ^  saign^es  coup  sur  coup,"  is  never  required  by  the  disease 
itsdf^  and  but  rarely  by  its  complications.  Leeches,  applied  to  the 
nedc,  give  little  ease,  and  even  scarification  of  the  tonsils  has  not  done 
as  much  good  as  was  expected  of  it. 

If  called  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  we  may  employ  the 
•treatment  advised  by  Velpeau  /  that  is,  apply  powdered  alum  to  the 
inflamed  part  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  advise  the  patient  to  rinse 
Us  mouth  frequently  with  a  solution  of  alum  (  3  iij —  S  ss  to  |  vj  of 
bailey-water).  Instead  of  alum,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  recom- 
mended to  cut  short  the  disease. 
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If  called  in  later,  or  if  the  Velpeau  treatment  has  been  unauooea^* 
fill,  the  energetic  use  of  cold  is  a  rational  treatment,  whose  benefit  is 
proved  by  experience.  We  let  the  patient  take  ice  and  cold  water  in 
the  mouHi,  and  cover  the  throat  with  cold  compresses,  whidi  must  be 
frequently  renewed. 

If  fluctuation  occurs,  we  should  apply,  warm  poultices  to  the  throat, 
wash  out  the  mouth  fr^uently  with  camomile-tea,  and  open  the 
abscess  early  with  the  finger  nail,  ov  with  a  bistoury,  covered  to  near 
the  point  with  adhesive  plaster. 

Emetics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease,*and  should  only  be  used 
where  the  abscess  cannot  be  opened  any  other  way.  Laxatives  are 
more  advisable,  especially  where  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral hypenemia. 

Purgatives,  mustard-plasters,  foot-baths,  as  well  as  some  remedies 
called  specifics  (tincture  of  pimpinella,  borax,  guaiac),  have  no  effect  oq 
the  disease. 

Li  chronic  parenchymatous  angina,  internal  remedies  are  of  no 
avail  As  long  as  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  depends  on  their  infiltra- 
tion, we  may  paint  solutions  of  alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dilute  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  on  them,  and  apply  cold  compresses  to  the  throat.  Any 
remaining  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  can  only  be  removed  by  oper- 
ation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SYPHILITIC  AFFECnONS   OF  THE   PHARYNX. 

Etiology. — ^The  distiu-bances  of  nutrition  in  the  pharyngeal  tissue, 
caused  by  syphilis,  occasionally  consist  only  in  hypenemia,  swelling, 
succulence,  and  perverted  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  is, 
in  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  catarrh.  In  other  cases,  as  a  result 
of  infection  with  syphilitic  poison,  we  find  the  mucous  papules,  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mouth,  which 
afterward  become  superficial  ulcers  or  condylomata.  Lastly  we  have, 
in  the  fiiuces  and  phar}nix,  gummy  tumors,  nodular  timiors,  and,  by 
the  breaking  down  of  these,  deep  and  often  extensive  loss  of  sub- 
stance. 

As  syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  syphilitic  mucous  papules 
come  soon  after  the  infection,  they  are  classed  among  the  secondary, 
sjrmptoms,  while  the  gummy  tinnors,  which  do  not  appear  till  late,  are 
classed  among  the  tertiary  symptoms. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx 
particularly  affects  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils.    The  generally  sharp 
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bomidaiy  of  the  redness,  at  the  line  where  the  soft  palate  becomes  the 
hftid,  is  as  little  oharacteiistic  of  this  disease  as  is  a  bluish-red  (copper) 
oolor  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  we  find  both  of  these  appearances  in 
ncm-eyphilitic  cases  of  catarrhal  angina. 

Syphilitic  mucous  papules  also  come  chiefly  on  the  arches  of  the 
palate  and  the  tonsils,  which  are  sometimes  extensively  covered  with 
them.  In  such  cases,  if  the  epithelial  covering  be  milky,  on  superficial 
observation  it  looks  as  if  the  mucous  membrane  were  covered  with  a 
Cfoup  membrane,  and,  if  the  white  coating  be  present  only  in  the  space 
between  the  half  arches  of  the  palate,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  an 
uloer  covered  with  a  fatiy  base.  The  ulcers  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  syphilitic  papules  present  losses  of  substance,  reddened  or 
covered  with  gray  detritus,  and  bleeding  easily,  which  gpradually 
qpread,  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  recent  papules  that  come 
mioond  the  edges,  but  show  no  tendency  to  become  deeper.  Condylo- 
mata form,  small  pedunculated  excrescences,  particularly  on  the  uvula. 

Gknnmy  tumors  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  phaiynx.  If  they  develop 
OD  the  tonsils,  these  at  first  appear  decidedly  swollen,  with  smooth  red 
siirfiEUses.  The  breaking  down  of  the  nodules  causes  deep  ulcers,  of  the 
siae  of  a  pea  or  a  bean,  with  fatty  floors.  Not  unfirequently  gummy 
tamoro  form  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  velmn,  and  then  sometimes 
cause  perforation  before  they  are  recognized.  Crummy  nodules,  and 
the  ulcers  caused  by  their  breaking  down,  occur  most  firequently  on 
the  uvula  and  the  parts  of  the  soft  palate  bordering  it.  At  first  the 
uvula  looks  as  if  gnawed,  later  it  only  hangs  by  a  small  pedicle,  finally 
it  and  a  large  part  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  destroyed.  Under  prop- 
er treatment,  gunmiy  tumors  may  be  resolved.  Li  such  cases  there 
IB  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  at  the  former  seat  of  the  nodule ; 
this  subsequently  shrinks,  and  there  is  a  cicatricial  contraction.  If  ex- 
tensive ulcers  heal,  there  remain  radiated,  firm,  white  cicatrices— occa- 
siomlly  also  adhesions  of  the  soft  palate  to  neighboring  parts,  con- 
strictioiis  and  distortions  of  the  pharynx,  or  closure  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Btxptoms  and  Coubse. — Syphilitic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  can- 
not at  first  be  distinguished  from  other  phaiyngeal  catarrhs ;  diagnosis 
is  only  possible  later  in  the  disease.  If  a  patient  has  had  difficulty  of 
swallowing  for  weeks,  if  this  difficulty  has  come  on  gradually,  not  sud- 
denly, and  if  it  obstinately  resists  all  treatment,  we  may  strongly 
suspect  that  the  existing  catarrh  is  of  syphilitic  nature.  If  these 
difficulties  are  found  in  a  person  who  had  a  chancre  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  if  they  improve  rapidly  under  the  use  of  mercurials,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  considered  as  certain. 

Syphilitic  mucous  papules  often  develop  without  pain  or  other 
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inoonyenience.  Sametmies  we  find  them  acodentallj,  when  ezimnnng 
the  throat  of  a  patient  who  has  oiher  symptoms  of  syphiluL  If  thej 
have  changed  to  ulcers,  thej  cause  pam  in  swallowing.  The  olijectife 
symptoms  are  given  above. 

Ginnmy  tumors  do  not  cause  pain  or  difficulty  of  swaDowing  till 
they  have  softened  and  ulcerated.  When  patients  that  we  suqpeci  of 
syphilis  complain  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  w;e  should  never  ncf^ect 
to  examine  the  posterior  sur£BU»  of  the  velum  with  the  finger  or  the 
rhinoscope,  when  inspecting  the  throat.  Occasionally  oar  attentioQ  is 
called  to  idcerated  nodules  at  the  above  locality,  by  a  circumscribed 
dark-red  spot  on  the  anterior  saAce  of  the  velum.  The  acts  of  swal- 
lowing and  speaking  are  impaired,  as  before  described,  bj  perforatioii 
of  the  velum ;  this  impairment  is  the  greater  the  hiiher  forward  ihe 
perforation  has  occuned.  Li  eating  and  drinking,  s(dids  and  flmds 
return  into  the  nose ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  speaks,  we  hear  ibe 
nasal  twang  to  his  voice.  For  the  objective  symptoms,  we  maj  refer 
to  the  last  paragraph. 

Tbeatmestt. — Syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  must  be  tieatei 
according  to  the  rules  to  be  hereafter  laid  down  when  speaHdng  of 
syphilis.  In  recent  cases,  the  £Eivorable  action  of  mercurials  is  vefj 
striking.  When  there  is  danger  in  delajr,  I  often  employ  Wemh{MPs 
treatment  (which  is  of  late  very  impopular),  with  the  modification  that, 
for  several  evenings  in  succession,  I  give  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  calo- 
mel, until  the  ulceration  is  arrested,  which  is  usually  bj  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

BETBOPHABYITGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Etiology. — Inflammations  terminating  in  suppuration  are  oo- 
casionally  seen,  especially  among  children,  in  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  spinal  column  and  the  pharynx.  This  affection  is  usuallj 
caused  by  caries  of  the  spine,  or  a  ^  scrofulous "  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx ;  at 
other  times  it  develops  with  secondary  inflammation  of  other  organs, 
late  in  typhus,  measles,  the  septicaemise,  and  other  infectious  diseases ; 
lastly,  it  appears  to  occur  occasionally  as  an  idiopathic  inflanunation. 

Aj^atomical  Appsabances. — The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
is  often  pressed  forward  by  the  collection  of  pus,  and  the  pharynx  ccm- 
tracted  or  entirely  closed ;  the  pus  may  subsequently  perforate  the 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  or  even  sink  into  the  breast,  and  there  perforate 
the  cesophagus,  trachea,  or  pleura. 

SncPTOMS  AND  CouBSE. — ^Whcu  dlseaso  of  the  cervical  vertebrsd 
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aooompanies  retropharyngeal  abscess,  the  affection  is  preceded  for  a 
time  hy  peculiar  stifihess  of  the  neck  and  other  symptoms  of  the  verte- 
bnl  disease ;  in  this  case  we  cannot  easily  iiake  a  mistake,  for,  as  soon 
as  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  inside  of  the  throat  will  be 
carefully  examined.  It  is  otherwise,  especially  in  small  children,  when 
the  affection  begins  without  these  preliminary  symptoms.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  child,  its  refusal  to  take  the  breast,  its  anxiety  when 
compelled  to  drink,  and  the  attacks  of  coughing  and  choking  which 
interrupt  the  drinking,  are  occasionally  referred  to  some  primary  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  as  croup,  laryngismus,  eta  This  is  particularly 
liable  to  be  the  case  when,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  con- 
tinued dyspncea,  the  child  is  hoarse  or  voiceless,  and  the  cough  has 
a  croupy  soimd.  With  the  above  symptoms  it  would  be  impardon- 
able  not  to  examine  the  pharynx  carefully ;  this  examination  quickly 
certifies  the  diagnosis :  the  finger  usually  encoimters,  dose  behind  the 
soft  palate,  a  tense,  elastic  tumor,  which  usually  fluctuates  distinctly 
and  cannot  be  readily  mistaken.  Sometimes  the  abscess  breaks  spon- 
taneously into  the  pharynx,  its  contents  being  swallowed  or  vomited 
vpj  and  there  is  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms.  More  firequently, 
if  aid  be  not  given  at  the  proper  time,  the  patient  dies.  There  may 
be  complete  closure  of  the  glottis  by  the  swelling  or  the  occurrence  of 
csdema  glottidis,  or  the  opening  of  the  abscess  during  sleep,  and  the 
entrance  of  its  contents  into  the  larynx,  may  choke  the  patient.  In 
other  cases  the  abscess  sinks  into  the  breast  and  causes  pleuritis,  pneu- 
monia, pericarditis,  etc. 

TREATiCEirr. — ^The  abscess  is  to  be  opened  as  early  as  possible. 
My  old  preceptor,  I^eter  Kruckenbefrg^  of  Halle,  said,  in  his  hu- 
mcxoas  way,  which  always  had  a  substratum  of  earnest,  that  every 
physician  e^ould  allow  one  of  his  finger-nails  to  grow  long,  and  sharpen 
it  like  a  lancet,  so  that  it  would  be  always  ready  to  open  immediately 
any  retrophaiyngeal  abscess  that  he  might  run  against.  Probably 
none  of  his  pupils  ever  followed  this  advice  of  "  old  Peter,"  but  doubt- 
less some  of  them  have  to  thank  him  for  the  symptoms  of  retropharyn- 
geal abscess  always  remaining  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  that  no  cases 
of  it  have  escaped  them. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ANGINA      LUDOVI.CI. 

Thb  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  submaxillary  region  are  occasionally  the  seat 
of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  may  readily  lead  to'  diffuse 
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gangrene  and  sloughing,  but  in  other  cases  ends  in  formation  of  abscess 
or  not  unfrequently  in  resolution.  This  disease  (which  is  often  im]»op- 
erly  called  "gangrenous "'inflammation  of  the  neck,  and  which  we 
name  Angina  Ludovici,  after  the  deceased  lAidwig^  of  Stuttgard,  who 
first  fiilly  described  it)  is  said  by  reliable  observers  to  occur  as  a  pri- 
mary and  idiopathic  disease,  and  sometimes  to  be  epidemia  In  the 
few  cases  that  I  have  observed,  the  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  periostitis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Last- 
ly, there  is  a  form  of  the  disease  which  comes  with  symptomatic  or 
metastatic  parotitis  occurring  in  typhus  and  other  infectious  diseases; 
this  probably  starts  from  the  submaxillary  glands. 

The  disease  begins  with  a  more  or  less  painfid,  very  hard  swelling 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  or  other  submaxillary  gland.  We  may  feel  this 
swelling  from  the  mouth,  as  well  as  from  the  outside ;  the  skin  oov^^ 
ing  it  is  of  normal  color.  The  swelling  soon  extends  over  the  entire 
submaxillary  region,  and  upward  toward  the  parotid ;  sometimes  also 
downward, -toward  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  ia 
pressed  £Eur  upward.  Chewing  and  speaking  become  very  difficult ;  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  almost  arrested,  and  the  patient  cannot 
open  the  mouth,  because  the  muscles  by  which  this  is  done  are  partly 
embedded  in  the  infiltrated  cellular  tissue,  and  partly  participate  in  tlie 
inflammation.  The  affection  is  usually  accompanied  by  moderate  fevar 
and  slight  general  disturbance ;  at  other  times  the  fever  is  high,  and 
there  is  great  constitutional  sympathy. 

Even  in  favorable  cases,  when  resolution  has  occurred,  the  hardness 
disappears  very  slowly.  When  an  abscess  forms,  the  skin  becomes  red 
at  some  points,  and  fluctuation  occurs ;  finally  the  pus  breaks  through 
the  thinned  covering.  Quite  as  often  the  abscess  opens  into  the  mouUi. 
When  it  terminates  in  gangrene,  and  there  is  perforation,  instead  of 
healthy  pus,  we  have  a  fetid,  discolored  fluid,  containing  shreds  of 
tissue.  Death  may  result,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  from  oedema 
glottidis  and  suffocation ;  at  the  termination,  in  gangrene  frxim  septi- 
caemia ;  in  the  metastatic  forms  death  usually  results  from  the  original 
disease. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  affection  we  attempt  to  secure  reso- 
lution by  the  application  of  a  large  number  of  leeches  near  the  tumor. 
Later  we  should  continuously  apply  warm  cataplasms.  As  soon  as 
there  is  fluctuation  we  evacuate  the  matter  through  a  large  incision. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  suffocation,  we  should  scarify  finely,  and,  if 
this  does  not  answer,  we  should  proceed  to  tracheotomy.  If  a  hard, 
indolent  swelling  of  the  maxillary  region  remain  for  a  long  while,  I 
find  that  repeated  blisters  do  more  good  than  rubbing  in  iodine  ot 
mercurial  salves,  or  painting  on  tincture  of  iodine  or  IJugoPa  solution. 


SECTION  ffl. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE    (ESOPHAGITS— CBSOPHAGITIS — ^DYSPHAGIA 

INFLAMMATOBIA« 

BnoLOGT. — Catanlial,  croupous  (diphtheritic),  and  pustular  inflam- 
mfttknis  may  affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus,  which 
maj  alfK)  be  the  seat  of  ulcers,  or  even  mortify  from  the  action  of  strong 
diemiGal  agents ;  lastly,  there  are  inflammations  and  suppurations  of 
the  flabnmcous  tissue. 

CcskmrfuH  inflammation  is  most  firequently  caused  by  the  action  of 
local  irritants,  such  as  acrid  or  too  hot  food,  awkwardly-introduced 
OQBophageal  sounds;  in  other  cases,  the  catarrh  extends  from  the 
stcxnach  or  phaiynx  to  the  cesophagus ;  in  still  others,  it  may  depend 
on  Tcnous  congestion,  which,  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  often 
exists  throughout  the  whole  intestinal  canal. 

Croupous  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rarely  seen,  and,  when 
it  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always  in  company  with  similar  inflamma- 
tioiis  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  or  in  protracted  typhus,  cholera,  and 
the  acute  exanthemata. 

^/uihdar  inflammation  comes  in  some  rare  cases  of  variola,  or  after 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  caused  by  pointed  bodies, 
which  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  angular  bodies  that  have 
become  lodged  at  some  spot  in  the  oesophagus ;  more  rarely,  it  comes 
from  conosion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  in  the  course  of  chronic 
catanh.  The  same  causes  may  excite  inflammations  and  suppurations 
of  the  submucous  tissue. 

Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  burned  by  corrosive 
sabstanoes,  particularly  by  concentrated  acids. 

Anatomical  Afpeabancbs. — ^Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
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oesophagus  is  rarel  j  found  on  post-mortem  examination ;  when  it  is 
seen,  the  mucous  membrane  appears  very  red,  swollen,  readily  torn, 
and  is  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  In  chronic  catarrh,  the  nm- 
cous  membrane,  particularly  that  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagoa, 
appears  thickened,  dirty  brown,  or  slate-gray,  and  is  covered  with 
tough  mucus.  Chronic  catarrh  may  cause  dilatation  of  the  oesofdiagiis 
by  relaxation  of  its  musdes,  or  strictwre^  by  partial  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscles  and  submucous  tissue  (see  Chapter  HL). 

Li  croupous  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  we  find  the  muooos 
membrane  dark  red,  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of  exudation,  in 
spots,  or  spread  out  widely. 

In  pustular  inflammation  slight  elevations  form,  fill  with  pus,  buFSt^ 
and  leave  a  superficial  loss  of  substance ;  when  caused  by  tartar  emetic, 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus. 

Ulcers  of  the  oesophagus  are  mostly  superficial  excoriations,  but 
they  may  also  destroy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membranei 
and  attack  the  muscles  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  Whea 
chronic,  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  may  lead  to  thidcening 
of  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  and  stricture ;  when  acute,  it  may  ter- 
minate in  abscess.  \ 

In  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  fix>m  corrosive  substances,  the 
parts  aflected  are  changed  to  a  discolored,  brown,  or  black  slough,  in 
whose  vicinity  injection  and  extensive  serous  exudation  are  quickly  de- 
veloped. The. sloughs  become  detached,  the  loss  of  substance  maybe 
filled  up ;  if  the  destruction  was  extensive,  stricture  oT  the  oesophagus 
always  remains  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue. 

Symptoms  and  Coitrse. — In  swallowing  a  hot  mouthful,  we  may 
notice  how  little  sensibility  the  oesophagus  has,  particularly  at  the 
lower  portion.  Hence  we  only  have  pain  in  very  severe  inflammations 
of  the  oesophagus,  when  caused  by  bimis,  injuries  from  pointed  or 
angular  bodies,  but  particularly  after  corrosion  from  caustic  substances. 
This  pain  is  felt  deep  in  the  breast,  and  at  the  back,  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  In  these  cases  we  also  find  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus  are  inflamed  or  infiltrated 
with  serum,  they  cannot  pass  the  morsel  downward.  This  condition, 
which  was  formerly  described  as  dysphagia  inflammatoria,  is  always 
accompanied  by  oppression  and  great  anxiety.  The  higher  up  the 
morsel  is  arrested,  the  more  distinctly  the  patient  feels  it.  If  he  makes 
new  attempts  to  swallow,  the  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  may 
drive  upward  its  contents,  which  cannot  pass  downward,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  regurgitation  of  the  partly-swallowed  substance,  bloody 
mucus,  and  masses  of  exudation  (see  Chapter  IL).  These  symptoms 
are  always  accompanied  by  excessive  thirst,  and,  where  the  inflaznma- 
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tion  is  extensive,  there  may  also  be  fever.  When  the  disease  runs  a 
fiivorable  course,  the  symptoms  disappear  gpradually ;  after  the  perfora- 
tioa  of  a  submucous  abscess,  they  may  pass  away  suddenly ;  in  other 
cases  stricture  remains ;  occasionally,  even  death  is  caused  by  perfora- 
ticHi  or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  (see  Chapter  V.). 

During  life,  the  slighter  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  do  not 
have  any  recognizable  symptoms.  The  same  is  true  of  pustular  in- 
flammation.  The  croupous  form  also  is  usually  overlooked,  unless 
pseudomembranes  are  vomited  up;  if  it  accompanies  croup  of  the 
larynx  and  fauces,  the  dyspnoea  and  other  symptoms  of  these  affeo- 
tions  throw  into  the  backgroimd  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing ; 
when  it  comes  as  a  secondary  croup  in  typhus  and  similar  diseases, 
the  patients  usually  lie  in  a  perfectly  apathetic  state,  so  that  they 
utter  no  complaints. 

Chronic  ulcers  occasionally  cause  pain  at  some  circumscribed  spot, 
and  permanently  interfere  with  swallowing ;  they  can  only  be  distin- 
gushed  from  strictures  hj  introducing  an  oesophageal  bougie,  wWch, 
in  case  of  ulcers,  finds  no  obstruction,  and  often  brings  up  mucous, 
bloody  masses.  As  the  ulcers  cicatrize,  the  symptoms  of  stricture 
may  occur. 

TsKATifRNT. — ^The  question  of  treatment  can  only  arise  in  the 
more  severe  forms  of  oesophagitis,  as  the  slighter  cases  are  not  recog- 
nized. Foreign  bodies  exciting  the  inflammation  are  to  be  removed 
according  to  the  laws  of  surgery.  Li  corrosion  by  mineral  adds  and 
oaustio  alkalies,  antidotes  can  only  be  used  in  very  recent  cases.  For 
the  rest^  in  acute  catarrh,  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  giving  the  patient 
ice-water  to  swallow,  or  let  him  take  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth.  Gren- 
eral  and  local  bleeding  are  only  injurious ;  the  employment  of  medi- 
dnea  is  difficult,  and  promises  little  benefit.  If  the  patient  can  swal- 
low, he  should  take  only  fluids.  If  swallowing  be  totally  impossible, 
the  patient  may  be  nourished  through  the  stomach-tube,  or  by  ene- 
mata.  In  chronic  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus,  the  numerous  remedies 
leoonmiended  remain  without  effect,  and  careful  nourishment  of  the 
patient  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BTRICrUBES   OF  THE  CBSOPHAGUS. 

BnoLOGT. — Contractions  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  due — 1,  to  com- 
pression ;  2,  to  the  protrusion  of  new  growths  into  its  canal ;  3,  to 
stmctural  changes  of  its  walls.  The  latter  form  are  strictures  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  word ;  they  result  from  the  inflammations  described 
in  the  laatdiapter. 
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• 
Anatomical  Appearancbs. — Compression  of  the  oesophagus  may 

arise  in  various  ways.  Among  the  most  frequent  causes  we  may  men- 
tion :  swelling  of  the  thyroid  bodies  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck  or  mediastinum ;  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  exostoses  of  the 
vertebrae ;  abscesses  or  tumors  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus ; 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ;  aneurism.  Not  un&equenily  the 
diverticuli,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  compress  the  section  of 
the  oesophagus  immediately  below  them.  In  some  cases  where,  duziog 
life,  there  were  signs  of  compression  of  the  oesophagus,  oa  poei-mortem 
examination,  the  right  subclavian  artery  has  been  found  morbidly  di- 
lated, arising  from  behind  the  left  subclavian,  and  running  to  the  right 
between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  or  oesophagus  and  vertebne. 
The  difficulty  of  swallowing  thus  caused  has  been  named  dysphagia 
lusoria. 

In  Chapter  IV.  we  shall  spoak  of  the  new  formations  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  oesophagus,  which  are  the  most  £requent  causes  of  its  con- 
traction. 

Strictures  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  de- 
pend— 1,  on  cicatricial  contractions  ofr  the  membrane  which  have  oo* 
curred  after  considerable  losses  of  substance ;  they  remain  most  fre- 
quently afi;er  corrosion  or  extensive  ulceration ;  2,  on  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  induced  by  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  oesophagus.  On  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  frequently  much  thickened, 
there  is  often  a  peculiar  fan-like  appearance,  as  the  hypertrophied  mus- 
cular filaments  are  grayish  red,  while  the  hypertrophied  connective 
tissue  between  them  presents  white  fibrous  bands,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened  and  irregular.  Lastly,  strictures  may  be  due 
to  hypertrophy  and  subsequent  cicatricial  shrinkage  of  the  submucous 
tissue. 

Sometimes  the  contraction  is  almost  wmoticeable,  at  others  so  de- 
cided that  ihe  oesophagus  is  completely  closed.  The  most  frequent 
seat  of  stricture  is  the  lower  third,  but  it  may  occur  in  anj  part. 
Above  the  stricture,  the  walls  are  almost  always  hypertrophied,  and 
the  canal  dilated ;  below  it,  the  walls  are  often  thinned,  and  the  canal 
collapsed. 

Symptoms  A2sm  Coubse. — As  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  from 
any  cause  develop  gpradually,  the  disease  is  at  first  apparently  without 
danger,  and  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience.  For  a  long  time  the 
sole  symptom  is  a  slight  impediment  in  swallowing  laige  nxirsels, 
which  is  overcome  when  the  patient  drinks  or  makes  new  efforts  to 
swallow.  Although  the  patients  become  more  careful,  and  chew  aU 
their  food  very  fine,  they  graduaUy  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
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swallow.  EJven  when  the  stricture  is  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
Btomach,  they  almost  always  indicate  the  region  beneath  the  manu- 
brium stemi  as  the  place  where  the  food  sticks ;  finally,  they  cannot 
even  swallow  liquids. 

The  greater  the  obstacle,  the  less  the  patient  succeeds  in  overcom- 
ing it  by  drinking,  or  by  renewed  attempts  to  swallow ;  and  the  more 
frequently  the  food  regurgitates.  An  antiperistaltic  movement,  in 
wfaidi  the  contraction  of  a  lower  segment  of  the  oesophagus  is  followed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  segment  just  above  it,  has  not  been  physiologi- 
cally observed,  it  is  true ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contractions  which  are 
voluntarily  begun  in  the  phaiynx  always  go  from  above  downward ; 
but  these  £ftots  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  morsql  of  food,  which 
cannot  pass  downward,  being  pressed  upward  by  contractions  which 
have  proceeded  peristaltically  from  above  down  to  the  point  of  stric- 
ture, or  of  a  regurgitation  in  the  same«way,  into  the  mouth,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  GBSophagus,  which  has  been  filled  up  to  a  certain  point. 
OooasioDally  there  is  no  abdominal  pressure  in  this  form  of  vomiting ; 
in  other  cases  there  is  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen without  any  influence  #n  the  evacuation  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  the  contraction  has  increased  still  frirther,  after  eveiy  attempt 
to  eat  or  drink ;  often  after  a  few  mouthfiils,  occasionally  not  till  a 
good  deal  has  been  swallowed  (Chapter  HL),  there  is  a  feeling  of 
proflgure  deep  in  the  breast,  accompanied  with  great  unpleasantness 
and  anxiety,  which  increases  until,  with  intentional  or  instinctive  at- 
tempts to  swallow,  the  food  is  slowly  evacuated  from  the  mouth,  little 
changed,  but  laigely  mixed  with  mucus.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie 
affofda  the  best  diagnostic  sign,  as  it  shows  not  only  the  existence  of 
the  strioture,  but  also  its  grade,  locality,  and  even  its  form. 

Besides  the  appearances  described,  and  the  other  symptoms  that  a 
caranoma  or  other  tumor  causes,  the  impaired  nutrition  induces  grad- 
ual emaciation,  and  the  belly  sinks  in ;  there  may  be  no  passage  from  the 
bowels  for  weeks,  the  patient  starves,  and,  as  Boerluiave  aptly  says, 
"tandem  post  Tantali  poenas  diu  toleratas  lento  marasmo  conta- 
beacunt" 

Tbbaxmknt. — ^The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  belongs 
to  auigeiy.  By  skill,  patience,  and  persistence,  surprising  results  are 
sometiines  attained.  Li  the  surgical  clinic  at  Griefswald  there  was  a 
patient  who,  without  perceptible  cause,  had  a  stricture  of  the  oesopha- 
gus; at  first  only  a  conunon  elastic  catheter  could  be  passed  through 
it^  but  afiter  four  weeks  it  was  so  dilated  that  not  only  could  the 
largest  oesophageal  sounds  be  passed,  but  ordinary  morsels  of  food 
could  be  swallowed  with  ease. 

30 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DILATATION  OF  THB  (ESOPHAOTJS. 

Etiology. — ^The  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  sometimes  taiai^  a^ 
fecting  the  entire  organ,  sometimes  J9ar^ic^,liiiuted  to  a  short  section  In 
partial  dilatation  sometimes  only  one  wall  is  affected,  then  enlaigemi^ts 
form  which  often  develop  to  large  sacs,  communicating  with  the  oesopt 
agus ;  they  are  called  diverticuli ;  their  walls  are  sometimes  fonned 
of  the  muooiis  membrane,  which  protrudes  hernia-like  between  the  mns- 
cular  filaments,  and  of  the  external  connective  tissue  layer. 

Besides  the  diverticuli,  dilatations  of  the  oesophagus  are  most  fi^ 
quently  found : — 1.  Above  a  constricted  portion ;  in  stricture  of  flie 
cardiac  orifice  there  is  total,  when  the  stricture  is  higher  iq>  iiieieis 
partial  dilatation*  2.  In  other  eases  the  total  dilatation  appears  to  de* 
pend  on  a  chronic  catarrh  and  on  the  muscular  paralysis  induoed  bjrit 
3.  In  many  cases  the  causes  are  unknown.  Hokitanskt/^s  hypothoHi 
that  concussions  of  the  body,  and  Oppoher^a^  that  the  treatment  cf 
gout  with  large  quantities  of  warm  ^Ater,  may  cause  enormous  dSit»'. 
tion  of  the  whole  oesophagus,  appear  to  me  very  problematicaL 

The  diverticuli  are  formed — 1.  By  foreign  bodies  which  have  stock 
in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  and  are  constantly  driven  farther  in  bj 
the  food  which  passes  down.  2.  They  are  sometimes  formed  by  the 
shrinkage  of  bronchial  glands,  which  have  become  adherent  to  tl^  mu- 
cous membrane,  while  they  were  swollen,  and  which  on  oontractiiig 
draw  the  mucous  membrane  after  them.  3.  In  other  cases  we  can  dfe* 
cover  no  cause. 

Anatomical  Appeabancbs. — ^In  total  dilatation  of  the  oesopb- 
gus,  the  entire  canal  has  been  foimd  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  man's  azDi; 
the  walls  are  usually  hypertrophied,  more  rarely  thinned. 

In  partial  dilatation,  the  portion  immediately  above  the  constridioa 
is  usually  largest.  The  dilatation  gradually  decreases  as  we  go  iq>- 
ward,  so  that  an  elongated  sac  is  formed,  at  whose  fundus  there  is  a 
second,  narrow  exit. 

Diverticuli  usually  form  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  at 
the  point  where  the  pharynx  becomes  the  oesophagus ;  they  are  at 
first  roundish,  but  later  they  form  cylindrical  or  conical  appendages  to 
the  oesophagus,  lying  between  it  and  the  spine.  Such  diverticoH 
sometimes  only  communicate  with  the  oesophagus  by  a  narrow  fissure; 
in  other  cases,  they  seem  to  be  prolongations  of  the  oesophagus  itsdii 
with  a  blind  end,  which  the  food  enters,  while  alongside  of  it  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  lies  empty,  constricted,  collapsed. 

Symptoms  and   Coubse. — ^Total  dilatation  exists   without  the 
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presence  of  any  symptoms  by  which  the  affection  may  be  recognized. 
The  partial  dilatation  that  forms  above  a  contracted  part  modifies 
the  symptoms,  so  that  the  food  remains  in  the  oesophagus  for  a  longer 
time  and  in  greater  quantities  before  regurgitating.  When  the  food 
is  finally  vomited,  it  is  softened,  mixed  with  mucus,  sometimes  decom- 
posed, but  it  is  undigested  and  almost  always  of  alkaline  reaction. 
Tliis  circumstance  may  be  useful  in  deciding  whether  the  food  comes 
from  the  stomach  or  oesophagus. 

When  the  diverticuli  are  so  lai^  that  food  goes  into  them  instead 
of  into  the  stomach,  they  excite  the  same  symptoms  as  stricture  with 
partial  dilatation.  The  food  that  has  been  swallowed  sometimes  re- 
gmgitates  hours  afterward,  and  may  then  be  much  decomposed,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  very  bad  smell  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
Occasionally  introducing  the  bougie  renders  the  diagnosis  certain,  since 
we  may  at  one  time  meet  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  passage, 
wbile  at  another  it  may  readily  pass  the  diverticulum,  and  enter  the 
stomadi.  If  the  diverticulimi  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, a  soft  tumor  may  be  foimd  in  the  neck  behind  the  larynx-, 
which  inoreases  in  size  after  eatlhg  and  drinking,  and  diminishes  when 
the  food  and  drink  have  been  evacuated ;  if  it  be  feurther  down,  by 
proasuro  on  the  trachea  and  great  vessels,  it  may  cause  dyspnoea,  and 
distmbanoe  of  the  circulation.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  patient  may 
fimdly  die  of  starvation. 
Tkkaticsnt  is  of  no  use  in  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus.  If  we  can 
a  stomach  tube  through  the  diverticulimi  into  the  stomach,  we 
attempt  to  feed  the  patient  in  this  way  for  a  while,  with  a  very 
hope  that,  if  the  food  no  longer  enter  the  diverticulum,  it  may 
decrease  in  size. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MORBID  6B0WTH8  IS  THB  (ESOPHAGUS. 

ESnOLOOY. — fibroid  tumors  are  rarely,  and  tubercles  almost  never, 
in  the  oesophagus;  but  carcinomata  occur  quite  often.  They 
are  usually  primary,  more  rarely  carcinomatous  growths  spread  from 
llie  mediastininn  to  the  oesophagus. 

mie  cause  of  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  oesophagus  is  just  as 
mdmown  as  that  of  cancer  elsewhere.  It  has  been  claimed  that  brandy- 
drinkers  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  fibroid  tumors  form  movable, 
fahiiah-white  concretions  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  bean,  in  the  submu- 
tassoe,  or  they  appear  as  pedunculated  polypi,  often  lobulated  at 
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the  firee  end,  which  usually  originate  from  the  criooid  cartilage  {Boki' 
tanaky). 

Of  the  carcinomatous  growths,  scirrhus  and  medullary  cancer,  and 
very  rarely  epithelioma,  occur  in  the  oesophagus.  They  generally 
affect  the  upper  or  lower  third,  more  rarely  the  middle  third ;  the  whole 
circimiference  is  usually  comprised  in  the  degeneration  forming  a  can- 
cerous stricture.  The  degeneration  always  begins  in  the  submuoom 
tissue,  but  soon  attacks  the  mucous  membtane.  If  the  cancer  softens 
and  disintegrates,  uneven  ulcers  form,  surrounded  by  a  medullary  in- 
filtrated wall,  and  covered  with  sanies,  and  bleeding  fungous  giowths, 
or  black  ragged  masses.  From  the  external  connective  tissue  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus,  the  canper  may  extend  to  the  neighboring 
structures,  and,  when  breaking  down,  cause  perforation  of  the  tiadiea, 
bronchi,  or  even  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  small  movable  fibroids  of  the 
oesophagus  cause  no  symptoms;  pedunculated  fibrous  polypi  came 
the  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  may  induce  luemor- 
rhage ;  the  oesophageal  sound  may  be  passed  around  them,  and,  wlieii 
they  are  high  enough  up,  they  may  be  reached  with  the  fingeir. 

Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  easily  mistaken*  I^  in  a  p^rsoo 
of  advanced  age,  particularly  in  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  <^ 
drinking  strong  liquor,  difficulty  of  swallowing  gradually  occurs,  with- 
out any  other  known  cause,  and  increases  slowly  till  it  produces  the 
very  painful  symptoms  described  in  the  second  diapter,  we  may  very 
strongly  suspect  carcinoma,  for  we  know  that  this  is  by  £ar  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that  all  other  fcums 
are  proportionately  very  rare.  The  presumption  that  the  disease  is 
cancerous  increases  in  probability  when  there  are  lancinating  pains  at 
various  places,  particularly  between  the  shoulder-blades,  when  the 
patient  emaciates  rapidly,  and  the  dirty-yellow,  cachectic  appearance 
of  the  face,  common  to  cancer-patients,  occmB.  The  diagnosis  be- 
comes absolutely  certain  when  we  find  fragments  of  cancer  in  the  mu- 
cous, sanious,  or  bloody  masses,  that  are  vomited  or  brought  up  with 
the  oesophageal  sound.  Subsequently,  when  the  cancer  sloughs,  the 
symptoms  of  strictiue  subside ;  nevertheless,  the  emaciation  continues, 
the  feet  swell,  coagula  often  form  in  the  femoral  veins,  and,  finaUy, 
the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  or  firom  perforation  of  one  of  the 
above-named  organs. 

Treatment. — Dilatation  of  the  cancerous  stricture  by  bougies  is 
dangerous,  and  should  never  be  tried  when  the  diagnosis  is  certain. 
In  the  earlier  stages  it  may  hasten  the  sloughing  of  the  cancer,  and 
later  it  may  cause  perforation  of  the  oesophagus.  The  treatment  must 
be  symptomatic     K  there  is  great  pain,  we  may  give  opium;  when 
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there  is  inability  to  swallow,  we  may  make  the  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  nourish  the  patient  by  enemata. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PERFORATION  AND  BUFTUSB  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  may  take  place  from  within  out- 
WBid,  or  the  reverse.  The  first  form  most  frequently  results  from  the 
breaking  down  of  cancer,  more  rarely  from  ulcers  caused  by  splinters  of 
bone,  or  from  deep  sloughs,  excited  by  corrosion  with  caustic  sub- 
8taiioe&  So-called  perforating  ulcers,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
etomach  and  duodenum,  are  never  seen  in  the  oesophagus.  The 
oesophagus  may  be  perforated  from  without  inward  by  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta,  by  the  breaking  down  of  tuberculous  bronchial  glands,  espe- 
cially of  those  located  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  by  abscesses  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  spine,  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  even  by 
toberoulous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  etc. 

Rupture  of  the  oesophagus  without  precedent  disease  has  only  been 
observed  in  a  very  few  cases  {BoerJiaave^  Oppoher), .  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  which  has  been 
almost  destroyed  by  carcinoma,  corrosion,  or  ulcers,  and  nearly  per- 
ibiated,  is  suddenly  ruptured  by  severe  retching  and  vomiting. 

If  iiie  wall  of  the  oesophagus  is'  opened  in  any  way,  its  contents  pass 
into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  or  communication  is  opened  with 
the  tradiea,  pleural  or  pericardial  sacs,  or  with  the  great  vessels. 

Before  perforation  or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  occurs,  the  advan- 
cing destruction  may  cause  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  or- 
guis,  the  symptoms  of  which  precede  the  perforation.  I  have  seen 
double  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  gradually  develop  in  a  man  with  car- 
dnoma  of  the  oesophagus ;  on  post-mortem  examination  I  found  the 
parts  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  lying  next  the  cancer  discolored 
and  mortified,  but  no  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  oesophagus  into 
those  cavities.  Sudden,  severe  pain,  deep  in  the  breast,  usually  indi- 
cates the  moment  of  perforation ;  besides  this  there  are  chill,  paleness, 
and  coolness  of  the  extremities,  fJEiinting,  and  sometimes,  depending  on 
the  seat  of  the  perforation,  attacks  of  suffocation,  or  symptoms  of  se- 
vere pleurisy,  or  profuse  vomiting  of  blood.  Death  sometimes  occurs 
immediately.    There  can  be  no  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NSBYOUS  AJTECnONS   OF  THB  CESOPHAGUS. 

Globus  hystericus,  or  the  feeling  of  a  ball  rising  to  a  certain  pomt 
in  the  oesophagus  and  remaining  there,  has  been  called  hypercBsthesiaj 
i.  e.,  increased  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  of  the  oesophagus. 
We  have  already  mentioned  globus  hystericus  when  speaking  of  the 
nervous  affections  of  the  larynx.  Some  cases  that  are  described  as 
spasm  of  the  oesophagus  shotdd  also  be  reckoned  among  the  hypenes- 
thesiae ;  such  as  those  where  the  patient  feels  as  if  the  oesophagus 
were  ligated,  and  thinks  he  cannot  swallow.  This  state  not  unfine- 
quently  occurs  in  persons  that  have  been  bitten  by  dogs.  Andral  re- 
lates a  case  where  Boyer  was  obliged  to  stay  with  a  patient  at  meal- 
times for  a  whole  month,  because  she  thought  she  would  suffocate  as 
soon  as  she  attempted  to  swallow. 

There  can  hardly  be  a/KB8^Ama,  that  is,  diminished  or  lost  excitar 
bility  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  oesophagus,  because  the  normal  sen- 
sitiveness is  so  very  slight. 

Syperkine^iSy  increased  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  cesopha- 
gismus,  or  dysphagia  spastica,  occurs  more  frequently,  although,  doubt- 
less, many  cases,  classed  under  this  head,  have  been  misinterpreted. 
Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  most  frequently  of  reflex  origin ;  it  is  often 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  uterus,  hence  is  most  frequently  met  in 
hysterical  women ;  occasionally  it  is  of  central  origin  and  forms  on6 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow; 
it  may  also  be  induced  by  poisoning  with  narcotic  substances  or  alco- 
hol. Like  most  neuroses,  spasm  of  the  oesophagus  runs  its  course 
with  paroxysms  and  free  intervals.  The  attacks  most  frequently  occur 
during  eating ;  the  patient  suddenly  becomes  unable  to  swallow,  and 
feels  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  If  the  spasm 
be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ,  the  food  returns  as  soon  as  intro- 
duced ;  if  at  the  lower  end,  it  doeis  not  regurgitate  for  a  short  time. 
There  are,  usually,  at  the  same  time,  attacks  of  oppression  and  suffo- 
cation, and  sometimes  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  After  lasting  for  a  while,  the  attack  usually  passes  off;  in  other 
cases,  a  slight  amount  of  spasm  remains  for  weeks  or  months  as  a  per- 
manent affection,  called  "  spastic  stricture."  During  the  interval,  if 
we  examine  with  the  bougie,  we  find  no  obstacle ;  if  we  examine  dur- 
ing the  attack,  the  stricture  occasionally  disappears  dining  the  probing. 
Besides  a  proper  treatment  of  the  original  disease,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  narcotics,  particularly  belladonna,  or  the  soK^alled  antispasmodics, 
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sadi  as  VBlerian,  asafoetida,  musk,  etc.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 
these  remedies  should  be  used  by  enema.  Repeated  careful  introduo- 
tion  of  the  oesophageal  bougie  promises  the  best  results. 

AkinesiSj  diminished  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, is  not  unfirequently  seen  along  with  the  signs  of  general  paral- 
ysis shortly  before  death.  In  other  cases,  the  paralysis  is  of  central 
origin,  and  accompanies  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  complete  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
swaOowing  is  impossible ;  often,  when  the  bystanders  wish  to  refre'sh 
the  dying  patient,  they  are  horrified  that  he  cannot  swallow,  and  be- 
cause the  food  or  drink  they  offer  returns  out  of  the  mouth,  or  passes 
Into  the  laiynz,  and  excites  attacks  of  suffocation.  When  the  paraly- 
sis is  incomplete,  food  does  not  return,  but  lai^  morsels  and  firm  sub- 
stanoes  are  most  easily  swallowed.  Swallowing  is  feunlitated  by  the 
upright  position  and  by  drinking.  In  this  dysphagia  the  patient  does 
not  usually  complain  of  pain,  and  the  probe  meets  no  obstacle.  Treat- 
ment is  almost  always  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  origi- 
nal disease.  The  repeated  use  of  the  probe,  the  employment  of  strych- 
nia and  electricity,  have  been  recommended,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
that  they  have  sometimes  proved  serviceable. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ACUTB  CATARRHAL  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MSMBRANB  OF 
THE  STOMACH — ^ACUTE  6ASTBI0  CATABBH. 

Etiology. — ^During  normal  digestion  changes  occur  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  which,  if  found  in  other  mucous  membranes,  would 
be  called  catarrh.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  always  aooom- 
panied  by  considerable  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whidi  is 
regularly  followed  by  an  abundant  flow  of  mucus,  and  a  considerable 
detachment  of  epithelium.  This  physiological  process,  like  the  analo- 
gous pathological  one,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  general  disturbance, 
the  so-called  digestive  fever.  Hence,  the  definition,  that  we  have  given 
for  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes  generally,  does  not  answer  for  gas- 
tric catarrh ;  what  in  them  is  pathological  is  here  normal,  and  we  can 
only  speak  of  gastric  catarrh  when  the  physiological  process  increases 
beyond  normal  boimds.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  as  the  act 
of  digestion  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  day,  and  our  food  is 
complicated  and  sometimes  of  improper  character,  the  process  may 
readily  become  abnormal ;  hence,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  acute 
gastric  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  a  morbid  augmentation  of  normal  pro- 
cesses may  subside  more  readily  and  quickly  than  other  more  material 
deviations  from  the  normal  state.  Hence,  under  favorable  circum- 
stanoes,  gastric  catarrh  usually  lasts  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  other 
mucous  membranes. 

The  predispoaitian  to  this  affection  varies  with  the  individual ;  in 
some  persons  it  is  induced  by  exciting  causes,  which  would  have  no 
effect  on  others.  In  many  cases  increased  predisposition  to  gastric 
catarrh  depends  on  too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  this  favors 
abnormal  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
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OAwe  of  the  disease.  On  this  dimmutioa'of  the  gastric  juioe  depends 
the  great  indination  to  gastric  catarrii  observed : 

1.  In  all  fever  patients.  It  b  going  too  £Eur  to  sajthat  every  fever 
18  aooompanied  by  catarrii  of  the  st(Hnach;  neither  the  coated  tongue 
nor  the  loss  of  appetite  of  fever  patients  justifies  this  view.  But^  as  in 
eveiy  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  temperature,  the  amount 
of  water  lost  through  the  skin  and  lungs  is  excessively  increased,  it 
may  be  concluded  a  priori  that  less  gastric  juice  will  be  secreted ; 
this  8a|^x)sition  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  analogous  condition  of 
other  secretions,  but  by  actual  observations  {Beaumont),  (It  is  possi- 
Ue  that  in  fever  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also  changed ; 
bat  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  results  of  slight 
erron  of  diet  on  the  part  of  the  fever  patients.)  If  the  patients  do 
not  bear  this  in  mind,  and  adapt  their  diet  to  the  diminished  secretion 
of  the  stomach,  veiy  distressing  gastric  catarrh  will  result.  A  large 
portioa  of  the  gastric  complications  in  pneumonia  and  other  inflam- 
matory afiections  result  from  neglect  of  this  simple  dietetic  rule. 

fL  The  increased  predisposition  to  acute  gastric  catarrh,  which  we 
see  in  debilitated  and  badly-nourished  persons,  appears  also  to  depend 
OQ  diminished  quantity  or  inferior  quality  of  gastric  juioe,  which  favors 
the  deoompositicMi  of  theingesta.  If  the  amount  of  blood  be  decreased, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  as  well  as  of  the  other 
•eoetions  is  diminished.  As,  in  hydrsemia,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
albmninrntes  of  the  blood,  which  we  must  regard  as  the  material  of 
iriuoh  pepsin,  the  organic  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  formed, 
the  supposition  is  wairanted  that  a  juice,  deficient  in  pepsin,  is  formed 
in  such  oases.  From  the  diminished  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  part 
of  the  ingesta  remain  undissolved  and  decomposed ;  hence  many  con- 
valeMeots  have  gastric  catarrii  £rom  eating  what  would  not  have 
haimed  them  at  another  time.  In  the  same  way  puny  children  have 
this  disease  when  they  take  the  same  amount  of  mother's  milk,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  cow's  milk  diluted  to  the  same  extent,  as  healthy 
children  of  the  same  age  can  take  without  harm. 

8.  Although  we  have  many  analogous  £Eusts  in  other  organs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  the  increased  predisposition  to  gastric  catarrh  in 
penoos  who  are  very  careful  about  their  stomadi,  and  carefully  protect 
it  fipom  irritation.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  more  readily  induced  by 
a  digfat  excess  in  drinking,  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
Hqaor,  than  in  those  who  take  a  moderate  amount  daily;  and  by  a 
d^glit  error  of  diet  in  children  whose  diet  is  usually  carefully  watched, 
than  in  those  accustomed  to  complicated  and  indigestible  feod. 

4.  Lastly,  we  find  an  increased  predisposition  to  gastric  catarrii  in 
pefsons  who  have  suffered  from  it  repeatedly. 
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1.  Among  its  exciting  ikmses  is  the  use  of  yery  large  qotftitities 
of  food,  even  of  that  which  is  Teiy  easily  digested.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  in  these  cases  acute  gastric  catarrh  is  not  induoed  so 
much  by  the  overfilling  of  the  stomach  as  by  the  action  of  the  products  <^ 
decomposition,  formed  when  the  gastric  juice  does  not  suffioe  for  the  sub- 
stances to  be  digested.  Hence,  after  overloading  the  stomach,  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  catarrh  do  not  occur  inunediately,  but  oome  on  next  day. 

In  grown-up  and  sensible  people  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
they  have  simply  eaten  too  much  ;  this  is  £Eur  more  frequently  ae^i  in 
children,  especially  among  such  as  have  their  diet  very  much  restricted, 
and  hence  are  never  satisfied,  but  seize  every  opportunity  to  overload 
the  stomach.  Children  at  the  breast  hardly  have  any  feeling  of  satiety ; 
when  nourishment  is  plenty,  they  usually  drink  till  the  stomadi  is 
overfilled.  If  they  vomit  easily,  ^e  overloading  is  soon  removed,  and 
only  so  much  nourishment  remains  as  they  can  readily  digest;  if  they 
do  not  vomit  easily,  the  stomach  remains  overfilled,  and  they  are 
affected  with  gastric  catarrh,  although  they  have  taken  the  most  suit- 
able nourishment.  Nurses  know  very  well  that  diildren  whidi  vomit 
often  and  easily  (^'  spei-kinder ")  sidcen  less  readily  and  thrive  better 
than  others. 

2.  Gastric  catarrh  may  be  excited  by  moderate  use  of  food  difficult 
of  digestion.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  not  the  food  itself^  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  decomposition,  when  partly  undigested,  that  cause  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  indigestibility  of  food  often  depends  on  its  shape.  Per- 
sons who  eat  with  avidity,  or  who  have  no  teeth,  often  introduce 
perfectly  digestible  food  into  their  stomachs  in  a  state  which  offers 
little  surface  to  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  consequently  slowly  absorbed 
and  digestion  is  retarded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  is  far  more  easily  digested  than  the  white ;  this  is  simply 
because  the  former  is  far  more  readily  broken  into  fine  morsels  in  the 
mouth  than  the  latter  is.  The  use  of  fat  meat,  or  greasy  sauces  mixed 
with  the  meat,  often  causes  gastric  catarrh,  not,  as  the  laity  su|^x)Be, 
because  fat  is  indigestible,  but  because,  when  mixed  with  the  meat,  it 
hinders  its  imbibition  and  so  diminishes  its  digestibility.  It  would 
lead  us  too  for  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  substances  that  are  indi- 
gestible, and  may  cause  gastric  catarrh,  even  when  used  in  moderate 
quantities. 

3.  Grastric  catarrh  is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  substances  that 
have  begun  to  decompose  before  entering  the  stomach.  It  may  be 
thus  caused  in  adults  by  spoiled  meat,  or  by  new  beer ;  but  it  most 
frequently  occurs  in  children  from  the  use  of  milk  that  has  b^un  to 
sour.  This  is  what  renders  the  artificial  nourishment  of  infietnts  so  dif- 
ficult in  hot  weather,  when  milk  begins  to  spoil  veiy  soon.    If  children 
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do  not  have  their  mouths  regularly  cleaned,  or  if  a  sugar-teat  be  giyen 
them  to  prevent  their  crying,  the  decomposition  of  good  fresh  cow's 
milk,  or  even  of  the  mother's  milk,  may  be  commenced  in  the  mouth 
iftsell  (It  is  well  known  how  carefully  milk-cans  must  be  cleansed  and 
purified  of  all  decomposing  substances  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  spoiling.)  If  decomposition  has  once  begun  in  the  milk  in  the 
stomach,  the  best  milk  taken  subsequently  will  act  as  a  poison,  as  it 
mho  BOOD.  begins  to  decompose.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  ferment- 
ing substances  in  the  stomach,  after  death,  may  destroy  and  dissolve 
its  walla.  Even  if  such  an  action  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach  be  pre- 
vented during  Ufe  by  the  circulation  and  the  rapid  change  of  tissue  in 
them,  it  is  nevertheless  not  improbable  that  the  epithelium,  where  nu- 
trition is  less  active,  may  be  destroyed,  even  during  life,  by  the  fer- 
menting substance ;  and  that  the  deprivation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  its  protection  may  cause  extensive  transudations.  It  appears  not 
to  be  the  lactic  add,  the  product  of  the  souring  of  the  milk,  but  the 
process  of  fermentation  itself,  which  excites  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
infiuitum,  and  after  death  causes  the  softening  of  the  stomach.  We 
come  to  this  conclusion  because  milk,  which  has  already  curdled,  and 
whose  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  lactic  acid,  may  be  eaten 
even  in  large  quantities  by  older  children  and  by  adults,  without  dele- 
teriofos  influence;  and  because  the  so-called  softening  of  the  stom- 
ach may  be  more  readily  induced  in  that  organ,  when  cut  out  of  an 
animal,  by  filling  it  with  £resh  milk  and  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  tem- 
peratore,  ihan  by  filling  it  with  dilute  acid. 

4.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  caused  by  irritation, 
bom  taking  into  it  very  hot  or  cold  articles,  some  medicines,  alcohol, 
or  qpBoes.  Alcohol  acts  most  injuriously  when  it  is  but  sli^tly  diluted. 
Spioes  and  similar  substances,  in  small  quantities,  excite  the  normal 
processes,  and  hence  may  improve  digestion;  in  larger  qusjitities, 
hofwever,  they  increase  these  processes  beyond  the  normal  limits,  and 
lead  to  gastric  catarrh. 

5.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  exdted  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
itenoes  that  weaken  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  retard 
the  movements  of  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that,  in  either  case,  there 
may  be  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomadu  Apart 
from  the  direct  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  misuse  of 
alodiolio  stimulants  acts  injuriously  in  this  way.  In  the  matter  vomited 
the  day  after  a  debauch,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient,  he 
often  finds  some  of  the  food  eaten  the  previous  day,  which  is  hardly 
dumged.  The  narcotics,  particularly  opium,  seem  to  cause  the  gas- 
trio  catanh,  which  is  so  often  seen  after  large  doses  of  them,  by  impair- 
ing the  movements  of  the  stomadi  and  thus  preventing  the  food  from 
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being  suffidentlj  mixed  with  gastiio  juioe,  and  keeping  it  too  l<Mig  in 
the  organ. 

6.  Catching  oold  also  leads  to  gastric  catarrh,  though  leas  fie- 
quently  than  to  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

7.  Lastly,  at  certain  times,  without  known  cause,  firom  a  ^  genios 
epidemicus  gastricus,"  gastric  catarrh  occurs  surprisingly  oft^i;  and 
at  such  times  other  affections  are  complicated  with  it^  without  there 
having  been  any  error  of  diet.  In  this  dass  bel<»ig  the  feverish,  gas- 
tric, and  intestinal  catarrhs  and  cholera  morbus,  which  are  oocaaionaJly 
epidemic. 

When  speaking  of  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  treat  of  those  oases 
of  gastric  catairh  which,  like  other  catarrhs,  are  symptomatic  of  an  in- 
fection. 

Anatomical  Appsabancbs. — We  seldom  have  the  o{^Kxrtunity 
of  seeing  the  remains  of  acute  gastric  catarrii  on  pos^^moriem  exsmina- 
tion ;  where  we  do,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  found  reddened  in 
spots  by  a  fine  injection,  its  tissue  is  relaxed,  and  its  sur&oe  oovered 
with  a  layer  of  tough  mucus.  But  more  firequently,  eepedaHy  amoog 
children  who  die  with  the  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum,  the  avitopBy 
gives  negative  results,  except  as  to  appearances  that  will  be  described 
hereafter.  This  does  not  appear  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
capillary  hyperaemias  of  other  mucous  membranes,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  directly  during  life,  leave  no  trace  after  death ; 
and  that  a  relaxation  and  partial  loss  of  epitheHum,  which  we  have  re- 
garded as  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  extensive  transudation  in 
cholera  infantum,  may  be  very  readily  overlooked  in  the  dead  body, 
and  can  very  rarely  be  observed  with  certainty.  Hence,  the  observa- 
tions that  Beaumont  made  on  his  Canadian  St,  Martin^  when  he  had 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  after  overloading  that  organ  with  indigestible 
substances,  or  after  the  excessive  use  of  liqueur,  are  very  important 
At  the  commencement  of  the  affection  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
appeared  intensely  reddened,  had  aphthous  (?)  spots  on  it,  and  was 
covered  with  tough  mucus,  here  and  there  mixed  with  traoes  of  blood. 
Later,  the  mucous  covering  was  thidcer,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  was  suppressed.  The  fluid  taken  out  through  the  fistula  con- 
sisted mostly  of  mucus  and  muco-pus,  which  showed  an  alkaiine  reac- 
tion. In  a  few  days  the  mucous  secretion  and  the  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ceased ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mucous  membrane  regained  its  normal  appearance. 

The  gastromalacia,  or  softening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomadi,  ftnmd 
on  autopsy  of  children,  was  often  diagnosticated  during  life,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  diagnosis  were  confirmed  by  the  post  mortenK  An 
exhaustive  description  of  the  symptoms  of  gastromalacia  has  also  been 
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given  (J(ieger)y  and  we  often  meet  with  cases  answering  the  descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  {Elsaeaser)  that  gastroma- 
lacia  is  always  2l  post-mortem  appearance.  The  description  of  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  predsely  that  of  cholera  infantum,  and  thus  there 
18  a  simple  explanation  of  the  apparent  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis 
bj  iiie  autopsy.  For,  if  a  child  dies  who  has  had  vomiting  and 
purging  from  abnormal  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  if  there  are 
still  fermenting  substances  left  there,  the  fermentation  will  not  be 
airesfied  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  body.  When  the  circulation 
ceases,  the  stomach  can  no  longer  resist  the  decomposition,  which  then 
extends  to  it  also,  just  as  the  stomach,  .that  has  been  cut  out  of  an  ani- 
mal and  filled  with  milk,  softens  if  left  only  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm 
jdaoe.  Hence  physicians,  who  consider  softening  of  the  stomach  as  a 
poi^-^mcfiem  appearance,  may  also  predict  it  with  certainty,  when  a 
obild  that  has  died  of  cholera  infemtum  had  eaten  milk,  or  any  other 
eaaQy-decomposed  substance,  shortly  before  death. 

liokUanskf/j  who  does  not  consider  softening  of  the  stomach  as  a 
'POit^mortem  appearance  in  all  cases,  distinguishes  two  forms,  the 
gdoHn&UB  and  the  block.  According  to  his  description,  the  former 
almost  always  begins  at  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends along  the  greater  curvature ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  first  soft- 
ened, but  the  softening  soon  extends  to  the  musculaf  coat,  and  finally 
to  the  peritonaeum.  The  membranes  altogether  change  to  a  grayish 
or  yellowish-red  translucent  gelatin,  which  occasionally  has  some* 
bladddi-brown  striae  through  it ;  these  are  the  blood-vessels  that  are 
abo  softened.  When  the  softened  inner  layer  is  detached,  the  fundus 
consists  of  a  thin,  easily-torn  peritonaeum.  The  softened  stomach  tears 
OQ  the  slightest  touch,  and  comes  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  or  * 
ebe  we  find  that  rupture  has  already  occurred,  and  the  contents  have 
escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  process  is  not  alwajs  limited  to  the 
gUttoauchj  but  may  attack  the  neighboring  organs,  especially  t^e  dia- 
phragm ;  this  may  even  be  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
may  pass  into  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  In  ihe^tUxck  softening  of 
the  stomach,  the  walls  are  not  changed  to  a  translucent  gelatin,  but 
to  a  Uaddsh  brown  or  blade  pulp.  This  modification  occurs  if  the  cap- 
ilUuries  of  the  stomach  are  overfilled  when  the  softening  begins.  The 
blackish-brown  striae  in  the  gelatinous  softening  represent  the  same 
changes  of  the  large  vessels  and  of  the  blood  contained  in  them,  which, 
in  this  case,  affect  the  capillaries  and  their  contents. 

The  theory  that  gastromalada  does  not  occur  till  after  death,  or,  at 
least^  till  a  short  time  before  it,  when  the  circulation  and  the  change 
of  tissne  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  have  almost  ceased,  is  supported — 
1,  by  the  &ct  that  the  softening  is  almost  always  foimd  in  the  fundus 
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of  the  stomach,  where  the  add  contents  are  collected  tpgetner,  and  it 
only  attacks  the  pyloric  portion,  when,  from  the  position  of  the  body 
on  the  right  side,  the  contents  have  settled  to  that  portion ;  2,  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  also  foimd  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  showed 
no  signs  of  gastric  disturbance  during  life,  but  who  had  taken  milk, 
sugar-water,  or  other  easily-fermenting  substances,  during  the  last 
hours  of  life ;  3,  because,  even  in  cases  where  the  walls  of  the  st<»Dadi 
are  founcl  torn,  and  its  contents  have  entered  the  abdominal  canity, 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  peritonitis  during  life,  nor  have  any 
remains  of  it  been  found  on  autopsy ;  finally,  4,  another  proof  is  the 
above-mentioned  experiments,  where  artificial  softening  was  indooed 
in  stomachs  that  had  been  removed  firom  animals. 

(The  cases  where  softening  of  the  stomadi  has  been  found,  while 
that  organ  was  empty,  do  not  belong  here.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  explain  this  by  citing  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juioe,  and 
asserting  that  there  was  a  self-digestion  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
gastric  juice  secreted  shortly  before  death  had  digested  the  sUxnadi 
just  as  it  would  digest  any  other  membranous  tissue.  It  is,  howe?er, 
improbable  that  gastric  juice  would  be  secreted  into  an  empty  stomaoh, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  decomposition  of  mucus  (which  also  sets  free 
lactic  add)  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach  as 
fermentiiig  mgesta  do.) 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^We  shall  first  speak  of  the  symptoms 

« of  acute  gastric  catarrh  when  it  is  accompanied  by  moderate  fever,  and 

often  constitutes  only  an  ephemeral  affection.     This  form,  the  most 

frequent  result  of  errors  of  diet,  is  usually  called  status  gastricus,  gas- 

tridsmus,  gastrosis,  '*  disordered  stomach." 

Even  the  physiological  process  of  digestion  is  accompanied  My  a 
certain  depression,  sluggishness,  and  disinclination  to  bodily  or  mental 
exertion ;  and  the  hypersemia  and  production  of  mucus,  when  increased 
to  acute  catarrh,  are  accompanied  by  a  general  malaise  and  side  feel* 
ing  that  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  slight  and  evanescent  disease. 
The  patients  feel  dull,  are  fretful,  complain  alternately  of  heat  and 
cold ;  have  a  hot  head,  cold  extremities,  but  particularly  a  pressing, 
tormenting  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  extends  toward  the  oodput ; 
on  stooping,  they  have  flashes  before  their  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  their 
heads  would  burst.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fidness,  even  when  that  organ 
is  empty ;  the  "  pit  of  the  stomach  "  is  sensitive  to  pressure ;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  but  increased  thirst ;  there  is  usually  distaste  for  food, 
and  qualmishness.  Besides  these,  there  are  symptoms  caused  by  ab- 
normal decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  gastric  cataiih 
is  offcen  the  result  of  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  ingesta,  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  the  cause,  bidder  and  Schmidt  have 
shown  that  when  the  gastric  juice  is  rendered  alkaline  by  admixture 
of  mucus,  it  loses  its  power  of  dissolving  protein  substances,  which 
then  undeigo  spontaneous  decomposition,' and  give  out  a  putrid  odor. 
Dftilj  experience  in  practice  confirms  this  experiment.  But  those  sub- 
stanoes  also,  that  are  not  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  undergo  abnor- 
mal decomposition  in  gastric  catarrh.  The  amylaceous  substances, 
whose  change  had  already  begun  in  the  mouth  from  the  admixture  of 
saliva,  under  normal  circumstances,  are  not  converted  into  sugar  until 
they  enter  the  stomach.  But,  in  gastric  catarrh,  the  mucus  secreted 
aoto  as  a  ferment,  and  induces  a  change  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar 
into  lactic  add,  and  often  also  into  butyric  add.  I£^  during  gastric 
oatarrfa,  fennented  substances,  such  as  beer  or  wine,  be  taken,  or  if  ex- 
oessiYe  use  of  these  has  induced  the  affection,  acetic  fermentation  takes 
place ;  if  £&tty  substances  be  swallowed,  fatty  adds  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped from  them.  In  all  of  these  decompositions  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomadi,  except  the  lactic  add  fermentation,  gases  are  set  free. 
Li  the  breaking  up  of  albuminous  substances,  stinking,  sulphuretted, 
hydrogen  gases  are  freed;  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  are  formed 
in  bu^^o-add  fermentation ;  in  acetic  fermentation,  carbonic  add  is 
freed.  This  explains  why  the  epigastriimi  is  slightly  prominent  in  pa- 
tients with  acute  catarrh,  and  why,  from  time  to  time,  they  belch  up 
gases  which  sometimes  smell  disa^greeably,  at  others  are  odorless,  ac- 
ooKding  to  the  quaUty  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.  At  the  same 
time,  sour  or  randd  substances  often  rise  into  the  mouth. 

Since  gastric  catarrh,  as  before  mentioned,  is  usually  complicated 
with  oral  catarrh,  the  tongue  is  generally  coated,  the  taste  stale  and 
dimy,  and  there  is  a  bad  breath. 

If  the  patients  frist,  and  do  not  expose  themselves  to  any  new 
sooroes  of  injury  until  the  stomach  is  able  to  fulfil  its  normal  functions, 
the  above  symptoms  usually  disappear  quickly.  The  abnormally-de- 
bomposed  contents  of  the  stomach  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
intestine;  there  further  decomposition  seems  to  be  arreted  sometimes 
hy  the  admixture  of  bile,  but  more  frequently,  although  moderated,  it 
still  continues;  the  secretion  of  the  irritated  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
bfane  increases,  the  movements  of  the  intestines  are  hastened,  flatu- 
lence, rambling,  etc.,  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly,  occur,  and  are 
relieved  by  the  passage  of  badly-smelling  gas ;  finally,  one  or  more 
pulpy  stools  occur,  and  the  trouble  ends.  If  the  patient  sleeps  the 
kXkjfwing  night,  his  general  health  is  usually  improved,  or  frilly  restored. 
We  may  also  mention  that,  during  the  affection,  the  urine  usually  con- 
tains quantities  of  pigment  and  urates,  and  that  herpetic  vesides  not 
unfreqoentiy  come  on  the  lips. 
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When  the  injuries  that  excite  the  acute  gastric  catflftih  are  mote 
intense,  or  the  patient  more  sensitive,  there  is  greater  nausea,  whidi 
finally  increases  to  retching  and  vomiting.  By  the  latter  the  conteDtB 
of  the  stomach  are  evacuated,  more  or  less  changed,  with  a  very  add 
smell  and  taste,  and  usually  mixed  with  quantities  of  mucoa.  Hie 
vomiting  may  be  repeated  at  varying  intervals;  the  longer  it  laMa^  the 
more  the  matter  vomited  is  mixed  with  bile,  whidi  gives  it  a  bitter 
taste  and  green  color.  These  severe  forms  of  the  status  gastricus  aie 
almost  always  accompanied  by  great  irritation  of  the  intestiiud  muoooB 
membrane.  Then  there  is  severe  diarrhoea,  by  which  green  maaaes  aie 
passed,  with  or  without  pain.  After  the  vomiting  and  pm^ging,  the 
patient  is  almost  always  relieved,  and,  although  periiaps  a  little  feeble, 
is  usually  well  otherwise  in  a  couple  of  days.  In  other  oaaea,  tlie 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  veiy  bad,  and  present  the  Bymptoma  of 
cholera  morbus. 

By  cholera  morbus  we  mean  that  form  of  acute  gaatrio  catanh 
which  extends  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  ciiaracteMed 
by  profuse  transudation  of  a  fluid,  containing  little  albumen,  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  These  watery  transudations  occor  bo  fre- 
quently in  the  first  stage  of  acute  .catarrhs  of  other  mucous  membfane, 
especially  of  the  nasal,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  .to  designate  as  a  ca- 
tarrh the  gastric  and  intestinal  affection,  on  which  depend  the  spsss^ 
toras  of  cholera  morbus,  and  mostly,  also,  those  of  Asiatic  chole^^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  and  which  only  leads  to  symptoms 
that  other  catarrhs  do  not  have,  on  account  of  its  extent. 

The  disease  prevails  most  during  the  hot  weather  of  sunmoei^  and 
then  often  attacks  a  number  of  persons  simultaneously;  it  is  more 
rarely  excited,  at  other  times,  by  errors  of  diet.  The  cholera  attacks 
are  rarely  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  is  usually  attacked  suddenly,  often  during  the  night,  with  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  At  first  the  food  last  eaten  is 
vomited,  little  changed,  but  the  vomiting  is  soon  repeated,  and  quan- 
tities of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish  bitter  fluid  are  thrown  up.  After 
this,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  previously,  there  are  borbyrigmi,  followed 
by  pulpy  stools,  which  soon  become  thin  and  liquid.  In  a  short  time 
enormous  quantities  of  fluid  are  evacuated;  the  greater  the  amount, 
the  less  color  it  has,  as  the  bUe,  even  if  of  normal  amount,  no  longer 
suffices  to  color  all  the  transudation.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  blood 
excites  intense  thirst,  which  is  only  temporarily  quenched  by  laige 
quantities  of  drink.  The  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  is  rapidly  evacu- 
ated, upward  or  downward,  being  voided  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  os 
oftener,  as  long  as  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  continue.     The  blood 
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oonstanilj  beoomes  thicker ;  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of  urine, 
are  diminished,  or  cease  entirely,  for  want  of  fluid  to  maintain  them ; 
the  interstitial  liquid  is  absorbed  from  all  the  tissues ;  hence  the  skin 
appears  dry  and  shrivelled,  the  patient  looks  collapsed  and  disfigured, 
the  nose  is  pointed,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  because  the  connective  tissue 
in  the  orbit  has  become  dry,  and  has  hence  actually  lost  in  volume. 
While  there  is  rarely  pain  in  the  abdomen,  there  are  very  painful  con- 
tractidns  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  If  'these 
oocor,  and  the  evacuations  of  the  patient  consist  only  of  colorless  fluid, 
containing  shreds  of  intestinal  epithelium^  so  that  they  resemble  rice, 
water,  or  oat-meal  gruel,  the  cholera  morbus  will  very  much*  resemble 
Asiatic  diolera ;  nevertheless,  it*rarely  goes  on  to  the  complete  disap- 
peaiance  of  the  heart-beat  and  the  pulse,  to  the  cyanotic  hue,  and  rep- 
tile temperature  of  the  skin,  which  is  seen  in  the  so-called  asphyxiated 
stage  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  No  matter  how  threatening  the  symp- 
toms^ how  great  the  collapse  and  depression  of  the  patient,  how  dis- 
pirited he  and  his  attendants  may  appear,  the  physician  must  not  feel 
disoouraged  if  he  is*  sure  that  epidemic  cholera  is  not  raging,  for  he 
most  know  that  a  previously  healthy  adult  very  seldom  dies  of  cholera 
mofbua.  UsuaUy,  after  a  few  hours,  rarely  not  till  the  next  day,  the 
yyw'tjng  and  purging  subside ;  the  skin  becomes  warm,  and  acquires 
its  fohiesB  again,  the  exhausted  patient  falls  asleep,  and  only  suffers 
firom  great  depression.  More  rarely,  the  symptoms  of  gastric  fever 
join  on  to  the  cholera  morbus.  In  the  rarest  cases,  and  only  in  sickly 
and  weak  persons,  or  in  children  or  old  persons,  do  we  see  a  fatal  ter- 
minatiixi ;  then  the  bowels  are  paralyzed,  the  vomiting  and  purging 
cease,  while  the  transudation  continues ;  the  pulse  disappears,  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  become  weaker,  the  intellect  cloudy,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  exhaustion. 

Hie  acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children,  during  the  first  years  of  life, 
presents  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  due  to  the  fsict  of  such  children 
being  aknost  exclusively  nourished  with  mother's  or  cow^s  milk.  JBed- 
nor  considers  the  fermentation  of  the  ingesta  as  the  sole  cause  of  this 
distnrfoanoe  of  digestion,  and  denies  either  a  primary  or  secondary  par- 
ticipation of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  the  affection ;  he  designates 
the  milder  forms  of  the  affection  as  di/spepaia;  according  to  the  classic 
description  of  this  author,  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  little  changed, 
at  most  it  only  looks  a  little  pale  and  has  a  slight  ring  around  the 
eyes.  Almost  always,  shortly  after  nursing,  there  is  vomiting,  and  the 
milk  evacuated  is  no  longer  curdled.  This  sort  of  vomiting  is  an  im- 
portant sjrmptom ;  even  the  nurses  recognize  it  as  such,  and  readily 
distingaish  it  from  the  healthy  evacuations  of  an  overfilled  stomach. 
The  curdling  of  the  milk  in  the  BO-caHed  *'  puking  of  children ''  does 
31 
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not  show  that  the  milk  has  Seoome  sour,  but  that  the  gastric  jnioe  has 
acted  normally  on  it,  and  curdled  the  casein ;  when  the  vomited  milk 
is  not  curdled,  it  shows  that  there  is  an  abnormal  secretion  in  the  'Btom- 
ach,  and  this  must  excite  the  suspicion  of  gastric  catarrh.  •  Soon  after 
the  vomiting,  or  even  at  the  same  time,  the  passages  from  the  bowels 
become  abnormal,  or  there  maj  be  no  vomiting,  and  the  appearanee 
of  the  passages  may  form  the  sole  symptom  of  gastric  catazrii.  Hie 
evacuations  consist  of  a  veiy  add,  green  or  greenish-yellow  fluid,  ood- 
tabling  more  or  less  firm  lumps ;  they  remind  us  of  the  changes  that 
the  milk  undergoes  after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  the  body,  and 
show  that  the  gastric  juice  has  not  even  digested  it  enough  to  cune 
its  sudden  coagulation.  The  vomiting  and  purging,  which  are  usoally 
preceded  by  restlessness  of  the  child,  by  ciying  and  drawing  the  legs 
up  toward  the  belly,  occur  more  or  less  frequently;  the  evacuatioiia 
often  change  their  color  and  consistence.  In  many  cases,  the  voiiiiiiiy 
ceases  after  a  few  days,  the  undigested  milk  disappears  from  the  evao* 
nations,  the  children  improve  and  pick  up ;  but  in  other  cases,  from  tbne 
to  time,  quantities  of  acid  milk,  partly  unchanged,  partly  coxdled  and 
mixed  with  mucus,  are  vomited ;  the  purging  increases,  the  evacoatioos 
become  thin,  liquid,  and  very  fr^e ;  at  first  they  are  bright  yellow  or 
green,  but  at  last  almost  white.  Some  yellow  or  greenish  floccoli  smm 
in  the  colorless  fluid;  these  remain  on  the  diaper,  while  the  fluid  partly 
filters  through,  partly  leaves  large,  damp,  discolored  spots  in  it.  Even 
now  both  the  smell  and  reaction  of  the  evacuations  are  add.  Occasioa- 
ally  the  appearance  of  the  dejections  changes  suddenly,  without  our 
being  able  to  say  why ;  they  become  dark  brown  or  dayey,  and  softer 
masses  of  disagreeable  smell  are  evacuated  in  laige  quantitiea  These 
severer  forms  of  acute  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  reduce  the  diOdiap* 
idly ;  its  face  falls  and  is  contracted  with  pain,  it  may  even  become  wrin- 
kled in  a  few  days,  the  eyes  are  usually  half  opened  and  deep  set,  the  lips 
as  well  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  often  bluish,  the  rest  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially the  back,  is  mottled.  The  temperature  is  uneven,  the  trunk, 
especially  the  belly,  is  burning  hot,  while  the  face  and*  limbs  are  cooL 
From  the  diminution  of  cerebral  pressure  the  fontanelles  become  de- 
pressed, occasionally  even  the  frontal  and  ocdpital  bones  sink  slightly 
below  the  parietal  bones,  the  movements  of  the  children  become  sluggish, 
even  nursing  troubles  them ;  they  let  go  of  the  breast,  but  eageriy  drink 
water  when  it  is  offered  to  them.  The  cries  of  pain  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  •  evacuations  gradually  change  to  weak  whimpering ;  in  the 
interval  the  child  lies  half  asleep.  As  the  exhaustion  increases,  many 
die ;  occasionally,  shortly  before  death,  convulsions  (hydfoceidial<Hd) 
and  other  symptoms  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  appear.  When  the  disease 
runs  a  favorable  course,  the  evacuations  gradually  become  fewer  and 
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more  normal,  the  collapse  disappears,  the  temperature  becomes  more 
even,  the  child  improves  and  convalesces,  but  a  great  tendency  to  re- 
lapse remains. 

1£  the  symptoms  above  described  appear  very  rapidly,  and  the  evac- 
uations come  one  right  after  the  other,  if  decided  collapse  occfurs  in  a 
few  hours,  with  great  depression  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  signs 
of  thickening  of  the  blood,  before  emaciation  has  resulted,  we  call  it 
cholera  infanJtwm.  The  thickening  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  im- 
qnenchable  thirst ;  older  children  follow  the  glass  of  water  with  eager 
eyes,  and  when  it  is  offered  to  them  seize  it  with  both  hands  and  hold 
it  ti^tly  till  it  is  emptied;  it  further  betrays  itself  by  the  increasing 
qyanosis,  and  by  a  peculiar  dyspnoea,  in  which  the  thorax  and  dia- 
phragm make  extensive  movements,  without  there  being  any  apparent 
obatmction  to  the  breathing,  except  the  difficulty  of  the  thickened 
Uood  passing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  limgs.  The  patients  may 
die  in  a  few  hours  of  cholera  infantum^  with  the  above  symptoms ; 
m  other  cases,  the  cholera  proper  passes  off,  and  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  remains;  and  finally,  in  other  cases,  rapid  and  complete  re- 
ooveiy  take  place  from  conditions  which  are  apparently  utterly  hope- 
lesB, 

DiAOirOBis. — In  Chapter  X.  of  this  section  we  shall  speak  of  the 
distanction  between  gastric  catarrhs,  occurring  as  the  status  gastricuSy 
and  other  disturbances  of  digestion. 

Daring  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
cases  of  cholera  morbus  from  those  caused  by  the  cholera  miasm,  for 
the  symptoms  are  not  only  similar,  but  are  absolutely  the  same  as  those 
of  tl^  milder  cases  of  Auatic  cholera.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  of 
those  attadced  with  Asiatic  cholera  about  half  the  patients  die,  while 
afanost  all  recover  from  cholera  morbus.  The  disease  may  much  more 
leadOy  be  mistaken  for  poisoning;  but  cholera  morbus  is  rarely  accom- 
panied by  such  severe  pain  as  poisoning  with  adds  and  metallic  salts 
faidooe,  and  they  seldom  cause  such  copious  evacuations  as  characterize 
dioleFa  morbus.  If  the  disease  lasts  unusually  long,  or  if  its  course 
shows  2JPf  other  peculiarity,  we  should  carefidly  examine  every  circum- 
stanoe  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  poison. 

Acute  gastric  catarrh  of  children  in  the  first  years  of  life  and 
the  diairfaoea  of  children  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  other  dis- 


Pbogkosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  evident  from,  the  description  we  have 
just  given  of  the  course.  Previously  healthy  adults  rarely  die  of  this 
disease ;  but  chronic  catarrh  may  result  from  repeated  attacks,  weakly 
md  deorepit  persons  may  die  of  gastric  fever,  or  still  more  readily  of 
cataxxfaal  fever  (see  this  disease).    In  children,  acute  gastric  catarrh. 
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with  its  resiilts,  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  which  may  end  ffttaUy 
even  under  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^To  speak  with  only  moderate  exactness  of  acote 
gastric  catarrh,  would  lead  too  far^  as  we  should  have  to  mention  all  the 
rules  for  diet.  From  the  remarks  on  etiology,  we  may  see  that|  in 
order  to  avoid  gastric  catarrh,  the  diet  of  some  persons,  as  of  ferer 
patients  and  convalescents,  but  particularly  of  infemts,  must  be  carefully 
watched.  In  the  latter  case,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  ciuld 
the  breast  of  the  mother,  or  a  healthy  nurse,  certain  precautions  must  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  oow^s  milk ;  these  were  mentioned  under  etiolo- 
gy :  1.  The  milk  must  be  fresh ;  even  in  the  city  it  should  be  bioaglit 
twice  daily.  If  it  shows  the  least  indication  of  acidity,  it  should  be 
boiled  immediately,  to  prevent  further  transformation  of  the  sugar  into 
lactic  acid;  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  may  also  be  advantageously 
added  to  such  milk,  till  it  becomes  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  [small 
quantities  of  sulphite  of  soda  are  very  good  for  this  purpose].  2.  WSk 
from  cows  fed  on  oil-cake  or  distillery  swill  should  not  be  used.  Li 
large  cities,  the  best  milk  is  that  from  brewery  cows  which  are  fed 
on  grains.  3.  The  milk  should  be  sufficiently  diluted,  the  first  three 
months,  with  about  two  parts  of  water,  the  second  quarter  with  one 
part.  4.  It  should  be  given  at  regular,  and  not  too  short,  intervals. 
During  the  first  weeks,  the  bottle  may  be  given  every  two  hoius,  later 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  shorter  the  intervals,  the  less  milk 
should  be  given  at  each  time.  5.  The  vessels  from  which  the  child 
drinks,  as  well  as  its  mouth,  should  be  carefully  cleansed.  Neglect  of 
any  of  these  rules  may  lead  to  gastric  catarrh,  while  their  observance 
may  prove,  at  least,  some  protection  for  the  child,  against  the  disease. 

The  catcscU  indications  may  require  the  administration  of  an  emetic^ 
where  injurious  or  decomposing  food  in  the  stomach  keeps  up  the  ca- 
tarrh. Some  carry  the  use  of  emetics  in  gastric  catarrh  too  fiwr,  while 
others  neglect  them  too  much.  K  we  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
patient,  or,  from  the  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium, 
the  coated  tongue  and  the  odor  from  the  mouth,  conclude  that  the  stom- 
ach is  coated  also,  and,  in  all  such  cases,  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartrate  of  antimony,  we  shall  offcen  protract  the  disease  by 
letting  a  new  injury  act  mmecessarily  on  the  already  diseased  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  But  just  as  much  harm  is  done  by  the  ex- 
cessive fear  of  the  injurious  effects  of  emetics,  induced  by  their  acting 
also  as  purgatives,  and  by  the  pustular  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
occasionally  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  but 
particularly  by  a  fedse  theory  of  their  action.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  emetic,  as  is 
proved  by  daily  experience,  is  not  very  malignant  or  injiuious,  and  that 
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the  beautiful  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Budge  have  proved  that 
the  emetic  influence  of  ipecac,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  do  not  result 
from  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  from  absorption 
into  the  blood.  By  injecting  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins,  Magendie 
paroved  that  vomiting  could  be  excited  even  where  a  bladder  had  been 
substituted  for  tiie  stomach. 

If  the  prominence  of  the  epigastrium,  percussion  over  the  stomach, 
eructations  of  gases  and  fluids  whose  smell  and  taste  are  like  those  of 
the  food  that  has  been  eaten,  render  it  certain  that  there  are  decom- 
posing substances  in  the  stomach,  and  if  the  suflerings  of  the  patient 
justify  such  active  treatment,  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  sure  emetic, 
sndi  as  ipecacuanha  3  j  with  tartrate  of  antimony  gr.  j.  In  the  para- 
graph on  symptoms  we  have  shown  that,  even  in  such  cases,  without 
the  use  of  an  emetic,  the  undigested  and  decomposed  ingesta  may  be 
oocasionally  passed  from  the  body  quickly  and  iminjuriously ;  but  this 
is  not  by  any  means  an  absolute  rule.  The  injurious  substances  often 
remain  a  long  while  in  the  stomach,  and  when  they  pass  into  the  intes- 
tines cause  severe  and  lasting  disturbance.  If  we  can  rid  the  stomach 
of  the  substance  causing  a  con^t/zt/e(f  irritation  and  protect  the  bowels 
£rom  its  action,  we  should  not  dread  the  temporary  irritation  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the  emetic.  I^  in  such  a  case,  we  do 
nothing,  or,  instead  of  an  emetic,  prescribe  the  popular  mixture  of 
magnesia  usta,  we  may  just  as  readily  cause  a  prolongation  of  the  at- 
tack as  if  we  gave  an  emetic  at  the  wrong  time,  or  without  sufficient 
cause.  Moderate  fever,  accompanying  the  gastric  catarrh,  does  not 
oontralndicate  an  emetic;  but  if  the  fever  is  more  severe,  and  we  have 
the  fiuntest  suspicion  of  a  commencing  typhus,  it  should  not  be  used, 
for  typhus  almost  always  runs  a  severe  course,  when  emetics  or  laxa- 
tives have  been  used  at  its  commencement. 

The  causal  indications  never  require  the  use  of  laxatives  in  the 
treatm^it  of  simple  acute  gastric  catarrh.  It  is  different  when  the 
injurious  ingesta  have  passed  into  the  bowels  and  caused  flatulence, 
colicky  pains,  escape  of  flatus,  and  other  symptoms  which  are  called 
the  passage  of  the  gastric  tiirgescence  downward.  In  such  cases 
mild  laxatives,  such  as  rhubarb  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  may  be 
prescribed ;  if  there  is  excess  of  acid,  we  may  use  a  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia usta  (  §  ss  to  3  viij  water,  a  tablespoonful  eveiy  hour  or  two), 
which,  in  these  cases,  acts  as  a  mild  and  efficient  laxative ;  the  purga- 
tive neutral  salts  are  less  suitable. 

If  there  be  an  excessive  formation  of  ad^  in  the  stomach  that 
seems  to  keep  up  the  catarrh,  whether  it  be  caused  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  amylacea  into  lactic  or  butyric  adds,  or  if  acetic  fermenta- 
tion has  been  induced  by  the  use  of  beer  or  wine,  and  if  the  very 
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moderate  sufferings  of  the  patient  do  not  justify  the  use  of  an  emetks^ 
we  should  give  a  carbonate  of  one  of  the  alkalies.  The  most  used  is 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  gr.  y-x,  in  powder  or  solutioii ;  if 
we  wish  to  employ  it  jn  the  popular  fonn  of  mineral  water,  we  should 
first  assure  ourselves  that  the  water  furnished  actuaUy  contains  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  does  not  simply  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

In  spite  of  numerous  evacuations  upward  and  downward,  small 
amounts  of  the  decomposing  substances  not  unfrequently  remain  in  the 
stomach.  The  alkalies  prescribed  can  neutralize  the  acids  already 
formed,  it  is  true,  but  they  cannot  entirely  arrest  ihe  process  of  decom- 
position and  the  formation  of  new  acid  products.  The  substances  le* 
maining  in  the  stomach  and  imdergoing  decomposition  transfer  their 
chemical  action  to  the  fresh  and  unspoiled  food,  and  render  the  most 
harmless  food  injurious  and  even  dangerous  for  the  gastric  mnooos 
membrane  of  children,  in  whom  this  state  most  frequently  oocurSb  In 
such  cases  it  is  necessaiy  to  arrest  the  decompoStion  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  remaining  after  the  vomiting  and  purging.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fulfil  this  indication,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  physician  often  fiuls 
in  the  attempt.  If  we  recognize  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
infantile  diarrhoea,  we  can  at  least  imderstand  the  tmfortunate  results 
of  its  treatment,  which  we  cannot  do  if  we  regard  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal catarrh  as  the  sole  disease.  Even  outside  of  the  body,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  a  fermentation  or  other  de- 
composition that  has  once  begun,  ^ut  the  means  that  answer  for  this, 
outside  of  the  body,  cannot  always  be  used  in  it.  We  cannot  perfi^ptly 
dry  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  keep  them  at  so  high  or  so  low  a 
temperature  as  to  arrest  decomposition ;  and  certain  substances  that 
prevent  fermentation  arc  poisonous  to  the  organism.  But,  if  we  regard 
the  nimierous  remedies  (often  exactly  opposite  in  their  other  qualities) 
which  physicians  employ  in  the  diarrhsea  and  vomiting  of  children,  with 
or  without  clear  ideas  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  which  are  some- 
times immistakably  serviceable,  we  find  that  they  are  such  substances 
as  are  used  outside  of  the  organism  for  arresting  fermentation  and 
other  decompositions.  The  remedies  most  frequently  given  in  in£uitile 
diarrhoea  are  carbonates  of  the  alkalies;  mineral  adds,  particulariy 
muriatic ;  metallic  salts,  especially  calomel  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  also 
tannin,  creasote,  and  nux  vomica.  Possibly  part  of  these,  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  and  tannin,  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by 
their  astringent  action  on  the  hyperaemia.  But  the  greater  part  of 
these  remedies,  especially  the  one  most  used,  calomel,  cannot  be  said 
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to  act  in  this  waj,  and  their  effect  is  only  to  be  explained  bj  their 
power  of  arresting  decomposition.  If  a  child  is  suffering  from  a  slight 
gastric  catarrh,  which  only  shows  itself  by  the  characteristic  vomiting 
and  the  presence  of  undigested  milk  in  the  add  dejections,  besides  strict 
diet  (of  which  we  will  hereafter  speak),  we  should  use  the  mildest  of 
the  above  remedies,  such  as  tiie  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  wii^  small 
doeea  of  rhubarb ;  a  well-known  and  popular  form  of  these  is  the  pulv. 
chei  comp. ;  if  the  diarrhoea  is  more  severe,  we  may  give  the  tine,  rhei 
aquosa*  An  old  and  extensively  used  mode  of  giving  the  latter  is  in  a 
mixtore  of  tinctura  rhei  aquosa  3  ij^  with  liq.  potassii  carbonici  gtt.  xij, 
aqua  foeniculi  §  ij,  and  syrupus  simplex  3  ij^  of  which  a  teaspoonfiil  is 
to  be  taken  several  times  daily.  If  this  treatment  is  inefficacious,  if 
the  decomposition  in  the  stomach  continues,  and  the  passages  become 
more  frequent,  we  may  give  small  doses  of  calomel,  a  plan  that 
has  long  been  justly  popular  in  the  treatment  of  infeuitile  diarrhoea. 
i  usually  give  i  to  }  gr.  two  or  three  times  daily.  JBednar,  who  pre- 
fers calomel  to  all  other  remedies  in  this  disease,  gives  it  combined 
with  jalap,  in  larger  and  more  frequent  doses.  His  prescription  is : 
"  9  calomel,  gr.  iv;  pulv.  jalap,  gr.  ij;  sacchar.  alb.  3  ss;  ni.  ft.  pulv. 
na  viij.  S.  Take  one  powder  in  water  every  two  hours."  Even  this 
treatment  is  not  always  successfiiL  The  evacuations  often  persist  in 
spite  of  the  most  rigid  diet  and  the  free  employment  of  calomel,  imtil 
ive  fear  to  use  any  more  mercury,  although,  from  the  continuance  of 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  but  little  of  it  seems  to  be  absorbed,  and 
hence  mercurial  stomatitis  rarely  occurs.  In  such  cases,  every  prao- 
tmng  physician  sometimes  finds  himself  in  a  position  where .  he  is 
oUiged  to  give  up  the  remedy  from  which  he  has  seen  the  best  effects 
and  which  he  usually  trusts  most,  and  try  one  in  which  he  has  less 
confidence.  He  may  even  feel  around  from  one  remedy  to  another. 
There  are  no  definite  and  certain  indications  for  the  cases  where  nitrate 
of  silver,  tannin,  muriatic  add,  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  eta,  are  re- 
flectively advantageous.  Usually  the  remedy  that  was  efficacious  in 
the  last  attack  is  given ;  if  it  fieuls,  others  are  tried.  Without  laying 
particular  stress  on  it,  I  would  recommend  very  small  doses  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (]^  argent,  nitrat.  gr.  };  aqu»  distillat.  §ij.  Til.  S.  Take 
a  teaspoonfrd  every  half  hour  or  hour),  and  frequent  potions  of  ice- 
water,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  excessive  vomiting,  great  thirst, 
and  copious  watery  evacuations.  If  there  be  no  vomiting,  but  great 
purging,  and  calomel  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  I  usually  give  tan- 
nin (Q  tannin,  3ss;  aqusd  distillat.  3iij.  ni.  S.  A  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours).  In  mild  but  prolonged  cases  I  give  miiriatic  acid 
in  mucUage.  I  have  not  much  experience  in  the  use  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica,  creasote,  or  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 
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In  gastric  catarrh,  caused  bj  catching  cold,  the  causal  indiicataoDs 
demand  diaphoretic  treatment. 

When  induced  by  unknown  epidemic  influences,  there  are  no  caiml 
indications  to  fulfiL 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  indications  of  the  disease^  it  is  just  as  ne- 
cessary to  follow  out  the  strictest  dietetic  rules,  as  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
give  medicine.  Experience  teaches  that  the  abnormal  hypeisemia,  mu- 
cous secretion,  etc.,  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  readily  and  speedi- 
ly disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  causes  which*  had  induced  or  k^  it 
•up.  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  mildest  ingesta  may  main- 
tain catarrhal  hyperaemia,  it  is  safest  to  keep  patients  with  acute  gastric 
catarrh  without  food  for  a  while — ^to  let  them  £ELst  entirely.  This  is 
particularly  advisable  in  the  form  called  status  gastricus.  This  order 
is  often  objected  to ;  anxious  mothers  can  hardly  make  up  thdr  minds 
to  refuse  their  children  all  nourishment,  even  for  a  short  time ;  adults 
with  acute  gastric  catarrh  do  not  feel  hungry,  it  is  true ;  but  ibey 
have  a  longing  for  salty,  piquant  food.  The  more  we  insist  on  the 
fasting,  the  better  results  we  shall  have.  If  the  disease  is  protnusted, 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  if,  on  accoimt  of  the  consumption  of 
tissue,  caused  by  the  fever,  we  fear  continiung  the  starvatioD,  we 
shoidd  give  nourishment  in  the  fluid  form,  as  that  causes  least  inita- 
tion.  In  choosing  this  nourishment,  we  must  remember  that  tiie  gas- 
tric secretion  is  rendered  alkaline  from  the  admixture  of  mucus,  and  its 
digestive  power  greatly  impaired.  Hence  we  should  usually  forlnd 
milk,  eggs,  and  meats,  which  require  add  gastric  juice  for  their  assimi- 
lation, and,  as  long  as  there  are  no  signs  of  abnormal  formation  of 
acid,  we  should  only  permit  amylaceous  food.  The  so-called  water- 
soups  are  very  suitable  nourishment  for  persons  with  protracted  gas- 
tric catarrh. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  the  diet  of  children  with  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  which  has  been  caused,  and  is  kept  up,  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrest.  Milk, 
which  is  the  most  suitable  and  natural  food  for  children,  is  injurious  to 
them  in  these  cases,  because  it  quickly  decomposes ;  then  arises  the 
difficult  question :  What  shall  we  give  them  instead  of  milk  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  nutriment  will  not  be  decomposed  and  trans- 
formed into  injurious  substances  ?  We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  oat  and  barley  gruel,  as  well  as  arrow-root  and  panada,  are 
changed,  and  become  sour  as  quickly  as  milk. 

For  the  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question,  we  should 
carefully  remember  that  the  children  do  not  suffer  from  hunger,  even 
if  we  withdraw  all  noiuishment  for  a  day  or  two,  and  feed  them  on 
fresh  water  alone,  avoiding  even  the  addition  of  sugar.     I^  under  this 
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treatment,  the  vomitiDg  and  purging  cease,  if  the  water  be  restored  to 
the  thickened  blood,  the  collapse  often  disappears  quickly,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  fasting  child  were  recovering,  then  we  commence  gradually 
with  small  quantities  of  diluted  milk.  If  this  be  rejected  again  and 
again,  and  it  appears  dangerous  to  subject  the  children  to  a  longer  ab- 
stinence, I  can  recommend  teaspoonfiil  doses  of  beef-essence,  which  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  flesh  into  small  cubes,  placing  these  in  a  bot- 
tle (without  adding  water),  closing  this  securely,  and  leaving  it  in  a 
'vessel  of  boiling  water  for  several  hours. 

The  indicoHo  morbi  yery  rarely  calls  for  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
gistio  remedies.  Abstraction  of  blood,  general  as  well  as  local,  may 
be  dispensed  with.  In  severe  cases,  characterized  by  excessive  vomit- 
ing and  thirst,  cold  is  serviceable.  Both  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera 
injbntum  the  use  of  ice-water  and  small  pieces  of  ice  is  beneficial,  as 
is  also  the  application  of  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen ;  these  should 
be  frequently  renewed. 

We  can  speak  even  more  decidedly  against  the  use  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  than  we  did  of 
its  use  in  bronchial  catarrh.  We  cannot  depend  on  its  anticatanhal 
action,  and  its  employment  can  only  increase  the  difficulty. 

Carbonic  acid  is  very  popular  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  it  is 
given  as  effervescing  powder,  or  effervescing  mixture,  or  as  carbonic- 
aoid  water.  It  usually  causes  eructation  very  soon,  and  this  appears 
to  bring  up  other  gases  from  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  almost 
always  momentary  relief  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  carbonic 
acid,  whidi  ever3rwhere  acts  as  an  irritant,  moderates  the  hypersemia 
of  the  stomach,  and  has  any  direct  influence  on  the  rapid  cure  of  the 


It  is  different  with  the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies ;  they 
lessen  the  toughness  of  the  secreted  mucus,  and  fsicilitate  its  evacua- 
tion ;  hence,  independent  of  their  use  for  fulfilling  the  causal  indica- 
tioDS  (see  above),  they  deserve  fiill  consideration  in  the  later  stages 
of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  Moreover,  the  alkaline  carbonates  appear  to 
assist  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  at  least  JBlondlot  and  Fre- 
observed  that,  aftef  giving  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  enough 
gastric  juice  was  formed,  not  only  to  neutralize  the  alkali,  but  to 
give  ^e  contents  of  the  stomach  an  acid  reaction.  In  the  status  gas- 
tricus  they  are  usually  given  in  the  form  of  soda-water,  or  tinjctura  rhei 
aquosa. 

Further  rules  are  rarely  required  i(x  the  treatment  of  symptoms. 
Among  the  symptoms  that  most  frequently  call  for  treatment  is  vomr 
iHng^  and,  where  the  bowels  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  diarrhosa. 
If  moderate,  these  may  be  regarded  as  favorable  symptoms,  and  re- 
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quire  no  special  treaiment ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  diolera  modbos^  or 
cholera  in&ntum,  they  may  be  so  severe  that  the  blood  will  be  much 
thickened  by  the  loss  of  water,  and  life  be  endangered.  Opium  is  the 
most  usual  prescription  for  the  excessive  vomiting  and  purging;  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  opium  arrests  these  syn^ptoms.  If  it  only 
paralyzed  the  intestines,  and  so  diminished  the  number  of  the  atoob 
without  decreasing  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  would  be 
of  little  real  benefit;  but  it  really  seems  as  i^  besides  the  inflnenoeit 
has  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  perhaps  as  a  direct  result 
of  this,  it  also  limited  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membcane;  , 
Hence,  i^  in  cholera  morbus,  ice-water  do  not  arrest  vcHniting,  and  the 
passages  become  more  numerous,  we  should  give  gr.  ss  of  Ofnum  in 
powder,  or  its  equivalent  of  laudanum,  alone  or  with  analeptics.  In 
spite  of  our  dislike  to  give  opium  to  children,  and  in  spite  of  our  be- 
lief that  it  answers  neither  the  indicaHo  marbiy  nor  the  causal  indica- 
tions, we  may  be  obliged  to  give  small  doses  of  it  in  cholera  infuitom. 
In  cholera  morbus,  or  cholera  infemtum,  the  greater  the  collapse,  the 
weaker  the  pulse,  and  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  more  neeessaiy 
it  becomes  to  use  stimulants ;  inwardly  we  may  give  small  doses  of 
,  wine,  ether,  boffee ;  outwardly  we  may  use  sinapisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  course  of  acute  gastric  catarrh,  in  spite 
of  the  alkalies  that  have  been  exhibited,  a  quantity  of  mucus  may  col- 
lect as  a  product  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  decomposition  cause  an 
obstinate  continuance  of  the  affection,  or,  after  this  has  run  its  course^ 
may  retard  convalescence  and  disturb  digestion.  If^  in  the  later  stages 
of  gastric  catarrh,  the  painful  attacks  of  vomiting,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  throw  out  quantities  of  mucus,  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  the  slow 
recovery,  render  it  probable  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  emetic. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHBOKIC  GASTBIO  CATABBH. 

Etiology. — Chronic  gastric  catarrh  sonietimes  occurs  as  a  result 
of  the  acute  affection ;  when  this  is  protracted  or  relapses  frequently, 
sometimes  it  originates  as  a  chronic  disease.  Hence  the  etiology 
is  mostly  the  same  as  that  of  acute  gastric  catarrh.  It  may  be 
caused: 

1.  By  all  injurious  influences  that  excite  the  above  disease, 
when  they  act  continuously  or  repeatedly.  But  the  habitual  mis- 
use of  spirituous  liquors  deserves  particular  mention,  as  it  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.     We  also  ob- 
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serve  tliat  alcohol  acts  the  more  injuiiously  the  more  imdiluted  it  is 
taken ;  hence  brandj-drinkers  are  most  liable  to  the  affection. 

2.  In  many  cases  chronic  gastric  catarrh  depends  on  congestion  of 
ilie  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in- 
daoing  this  congestion  maj  be  located  in  the  portal  vein ;  hence  we 
find  that  all  affections  of  the  liver,  bj  which  the  portal  vein  or  its 
bnmdieB  are  compressed,  are  always  accompanied  by  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  But  more  frequently  the  obstruction  lies  beyond  the  Hver; 
an  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  pleura,  that  cause  an  overfilling 
of  the  heart  and  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava,  also  obstruct  the  escape 
of  bkx)d  from  the  liver,  and  hence  from  the  stomach ;  consequently,  in 
eni|Aysema,  drriiosis  of  the  limgs,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  etc., 
we  meet  chronic  gastric  catarrh  just  as  often  as  we  do  cyanosis  of  the 
skill,  and  both  affections  must  be  induced  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Chronic  gastric  catarrh  often  accompanies  phthisis  and  other 
duonic  diseases.  In  part  L,  we  showed  that  patients  with  incipient 
phthisis  often  complain  more  of  their  gastric  catarrh  than  of  the  lung 
trouble,  and  that  is  what  first  induces  them  to  apply  for  aid. 

4k  It  always  accompanies  cancerous  or  other  degeneration  of  the 
stomach. 

Akatomical  Appeasakces. — ^In  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  mu- 
ooos  membrane  is  often  reddish  brown  or  slate  gray,  just  as  it  is  else- 
where when  it  is  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrh.  This  is  caused  by  small 
oipillaiy  luemorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
tnnsfonnation  of  the  haematin  into  pigment.  Instead  of  the  fine 
Injection  seen  in  acute  catarrh,  we  usually  find  a  coarse  anastomosis, 
and  in  some  places  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  Moreover,  the  mucous 
membrane  has  become  hypertrophied,  it  is  thicker  and  firmer,  and,  even 
when  the  muscles  are  not  contracted  by  rigor  mortis,  we  find  the 
mnooos  membrane  forming  numerous  folds,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
occaaionally  elevated  to  sbft  spongy  nodules  by  a  velvety  hypertrophy. 
We  often  find  innumerable  small  prominences,  separated  by  super- 
ficial furrows,  a  state  described  as  the  itcU  mcurndonnL  The  mam- 
millated  appearance  most  frequentiy  depends  on  partial  hypertrophy 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  by  whidi  some  of  the  glands  and 
their  Insterstitial  connective  tissue  have  been  enlarged.  Frerichs 
asserts  that  it  is  also  caused  by  roundish  collections  of  fat  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  by  the  development  of  dc^ly-orowded  closed  fol- 
licles ;  according  to  JBudd^  they  result  in  some  cases  from,  overfilling 
of  the  gastric  glands  with  retained  secretion.  These  changes  are 
finmd  most  frequently  and  fEurthest  advanced  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.  .The  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  a  grayish- 
vridte,  tough  mucus,  which  clings  firmly  to  it. 
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The  thickeniDg  is  not  always  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane; 
sometimes  the  submucous  and  muscular  tissues  are  changed  to  a  &ttj 
mass,  several  lines  or  even  half  an  inch  thick.  This  thickening  of  ihe 
wall  of  the  stomach  also  depends  on  simple  hypertrophy,  in  whidi 
there  is  both  a  new  formation  of  muscular  cells,  and  an  increase  of  the 
submucous  and  intermuscular  connectiTe  tissue.  On  the  cut  sorfMse 
the  thickened  muscular  tissue  shows  a  pale  grayisb-red,  soft^  fleshy 
mass,  traversed  by  parallel  connective-tissue  striss,  running  from  with- 
out inward,  and  having  a  peculiar  fem-Iike  appearance.  Occamonally 
the  whole  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  the  pylorus  itself, 
is  changed  in  this  way ;  in  other  cases  the  thidcening  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  is  more  drcumsciibed,  and  forms  certain  prominent  nodr 
ules  (Foerster),  The  pylorus  may  be  greatly  constricted  by  thidoeih 
ing  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  from  simple  hypertrophy,  and  this  ood- 
striction  may  cause  great  dilatation  of  the  part  of  the  stomadi  above 
the  stricture. 

Symptoms  and  Coitbse. — In  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  patients 
complain  most  of  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  pressure  and  frdness  In  the 
stomach,  which  is  increased  by  eating,  but  rarely  amounts  to  severe 
pain.  Where  the  latter  occurs  after  eating,  and  the  epigastrium  is 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  must  always  suspect  that  there  is  not  sinqdy 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  but  that  it  is  complicated  by  some  more  serious 
disease.  With  the  feeling  of  frdness  there  is  almost  alwajrs  a  promi- 
nence of  the  epigastriimi,  caused  by  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with 
gas,  and  by  the  ingesta  remaining  in  it  for  a  long  while.  The  gases 
in  the  stomach  are  formed  in  chronic  catarrh  also  by  the  decomposition 
that  the  ingesta  imdergo  when  the  gastric  juice,  which  has  become 
alkaline,  no  longer  causes  normal  digestion,  and  the  mucus  in  the 
stomach  acts  as  a  ferment  on  its  contents.  The  abnormal  decomposi- 
tion is  assisted,  however,  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  stomach  has  increased  in  thickness,  its  frmctions  are  paralyzed 
by  serous  infiltration.  When  the  movements  of  the  stomadi  are 
retarded,  food  remains  in  it  a  great  while,  and  undergoes  abnormal 
decomposition.  From  time  to  time  there  is  eructation  of  gases  having 
the  same  composition  as  those  formed  in  acute  gastric  catarrh.  With 
the  eructation,  which  is  a  constant  symptom  of  chronic  gastric  catanh, 
besides  the  gases,  small  quantities  of  sour  or  rancid  fluid  often  rise 
into  the  mouth,  and  are  either  spit  out  or  swallowed  again.  The  for- 
mation of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  from  the  transformation  of  the  amy- 
lacea  is  often  very  extensive,  and  the  sour  and  acrid  fluids,  rising  into 
the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  on  belching,  cause  the  burning  feeling 
called  heartburn. 

Occasionally,  beside  the  above  symptoms  there  is  vomiting/  this, 
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lioweyer,  is  not  constant ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  rare.  According 
to  the  observations  of  Frerichs^  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we 
know  concerning  the  anpmalies  of  digestion,  the  hydrocarbons  are 
oocasionally  changed  into  a  tough  filamentous  mass  resembling  gum, 
and  which  is  not  im&equently  formed  by  lactic-acid  fermentation  out- 
side of  the  body.  .The  vomited  substances  not  unfirequently  consist 
of  large  quantities  of  this  non-nitrogenous  material,  which  is  thrown 
up  in  mucous  filamentous  masses  affcer  painful  retching.  In  other 
cases,  pure  mucus  with  an  insipid  fluid  is  thrown  up ;  this  form  of 
Tomiting  occurs  chiefly  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  drunkards,  and  con- 
stitutes the  celebrated  vomitus  matutinua  (water-brash).  FrericJia^ 
who  has  carefully  examined  these  masses,  found  that  they  were  usually 
alkaline,  had  a  low  specific  gravity,  always  contained  sulphurets,  and 
that  alcohol  added  in  excess  threw  down  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
which  rapidly  converted  starch  into  sugar.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
fluid  showed  that  it  was  not  formed  in  the  stomach  but  in  the  salivary 
glands.  We  have  before  said  that  irritations  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach  increased  the  salivary  secretion;  hence  it  appears  that  in 
dnmkard^s  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  saliva  swallowed  during  the 
night  is  thrown  off  in  the  morning  as  vomitus  matutintu.  In  simple, 
noa-oomplicated  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  mialtered  food  is  very  rarely 
vomited.  If  this  does  occur,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
mucus,  and  from  admixture  of  butjnic  add  has  a  disagreeable,  acrid 
smell  and  taste,  and  occasionally  contains  a  peculiar  microscopic  for- 
malaon,  the  so-called  sarcina  ventricuiL  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  sarcina,  which,  when  it  occurs  in  the  stomach,  is  always  found 
in  great  numbers,  is  an  algoid  growth.  It  presents  cells  of  the  7)^  to 
j^Y  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  diameter,  with  square  sur£EU)es  divided  into  four  regular 
parts ;  usually  several,  sometimes  very  many  of  these,  are  united  into 
smaller  or  laiger  squares.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  this  par- 
asitic plant  which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  causes  an  abnormal  decomposi- 
tioo  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  for,  in  healthy  stomachs  (though 
it  rarely  occurs  there,  it  is  true),  its  presence  does  not  induce  this  ab- 
normal decomposition. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  is  almost  lost,  even  when  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,  and  the  body  is  very  much  in  need  of  support ;  fre- 
quently the  patients  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  nourishment.  In 
other  cases  there  is  a  feeling  of  hunger,  but  even  a  few  mouthfiils 
satisfy  it.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  much  acid  is 
fbnned,  there  is  occasionally  pain  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  faint- 
ness.  As  this  is  generally  relieved  by  eating,  it  is  commonly  called 
^^  wolfish  appetite ''  (heiss-hunger).  As  there  is  no  fever,  the  thirst  is 
not  increased;  it  is  often  less,  like  the  appetite. 
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K  the  chronic  catarrh  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth,  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  symptoms  of  chronic  oral  catanii:  the 
tongue  is  coated,  shows  the  impression  of  the  teeth  along  its  sides; 
there  is  a  stale,  slimy  taste,  and  a  more  or  less  fetid  smell  fiom  the 
mouth.  But  a  clean  tongue  and  absence  of  the  oilier  symptoms  of  Ofal 
catarrh  do  not  at  all  prove  that  the  stomach  is  healthy. 

Not  unfrequently  the  chronic  gastric  oatairh  extends  to  the  intes- 
tines, and,  besides  the  symptoms  above  described,  we  have  those  of 
chronic  intestinal  batarrh.  We  must,  however,  boar  in  mind  that  eveiy 
intestinal  catarrh  does  not  cause  diarrhoea,  because  it  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  fluid  secretions,  or  large  quantities  of  mucus.  Thoe 
is  more  apt  to  be  somewhat  obstinate  constipation,  because  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  fike  those,  of  the  stomach  in  duooic  gistdc 
catarrh,  are  greatly  impeded.  Decomposition  of  the  contents,  which 
thus  remain  a  long  time  in  the  intestines,  continues ;  there  is  flato- 
lence,  which  renders  the  belly  tense,  and  the  patients,  who  feel  relieved 
by  the  escape  of  flatus,  .usually  ascribe  their  difficulty  to  the  ^move* 
ments  of  the  flatus.'' 

Occasionally,  also,  the  catarrh  extends  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  there  are  retention  and  absorption  of  bile.  We 
shall  find  that  the  jaundice  caused  by  gastro-duodenal  catarrh*  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  icterus. 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  the  severe  headache, 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  general  symptoms  whidi 
accompany  acute  gastric  catarrh,  are  usually  absent  in  the  chronic  form ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  some  mental  depreaaion.  If 
this  state  be  designated  as  hypochondria,  because  the  abnormal  excite- 
ment of  the  brain  depends  on  abnormal  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it;  but  the  mental  disturbance 
accompanying  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  should  not  be  distinguished 
frt>m  other  forms  of  melancholia  by  the  £act  that  the  bodily  state  is 
the  sole  object  of  the  gloomy  thoughts.  I  have  seen  a  genertd  dis- 
couragement, an  imder-valuation  of  mental  power,  despair  as  to  busi- 
ness, etc.,  induced  by  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  have  seen  these 
symptoms  disappear  on  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Only  a  few  years 
since  I  treated  a  very  wealthy  man  for  chronic  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh,  who,  during  the  disease,  thought  he  was  near  bankruptcy,  and 
leffc  unfinished  a  building  that  he  had  begun,  because  he  thought  he 
had  not  sufficient  money  to  continue  it.  After  spending  feur  weeks  at 
Carlsbad,  his  old  strength  and  feelings  returned,  he  finished  his  house 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  been  well  ever  since. 

When  the  disease  lasts  a  long  while,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient 
suffers  from  the  disturbance  of  chymification,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
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terferenoe  with  resorption,  caused  bj  the  tough  mucus  on  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  the  ht  disappears,  the  muscles  be- 
come relaxed,  and  the  skin  dry.  Not  unfrequentl j,  scorbutic  affec- 
tions, loosening  of  the  gums,  bleeding  firom  them,  and  even  ecch jmoses 
on  the  extremities,  are  seen.  Excessive  emaciation  is  suspicious ;  when 
it  occurs,  we  may  fear  that  the  gastric  catarrh  is  a  secondaiy  or  symp- 
tomatic affection,  which  is  caused  or  maintained  bj  carcinoma. 

The  frequent  change  observed  in  the  urine  in  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liar, and  difficult  to  understand.  Even  taking  into  consideration  the 
&ct  that  disturbed  absorption  must  excite  a  change  in  the  excretions, 
we  cannot  explain  the  high  color,  the  sediments  of  urates,  or  the 
frequent  appearance  of  quantities  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine 
of  patients  who  have  chronic  gastric  catarrh  (see  chapter  on  dys- 
pepsia). 

As  to  the  course  and  resuUs  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  symp- 
toms above  described  may  run  on  for  months,  or  even  years,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  and  offcen  with  frequent  variations  of  intensity.  When 
the  causes  can  be  removed  by  proper  treatment,  the  disease  is  often 
omed;  in  other,  not  very  frequent,  cases,  it  induces  severer  lesions  of 
the  stomach,  particularly  chronic  ulcer  of  the  etonutch  (?),  and,  when 
induced  by  mechanical  disturbances,  it  may  cause  hoemorrhage  from 
the  stomach.  Not  counting  the  secondary  affections,  this  disease  is 
laiely  frital ;  although  cases  do  occur  where  the  patients  finally  die  of 
marasnnis  and  dropsy,  but  they  more  frequently  die  of  the  diseases 
complicating  or  causing  the  gastric  catarrh. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  recog- 
niaed  during  life,  unless  the  calibre  of  the  pylorus  is  diminished.  This 
may  result  from  the  villous  hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
bnme  which  we  described  among  the  anatomical  appearances. 
*  Stricture  of  the  pylorus,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
fanme,  impedes  the  exit  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  a  new  cause 
of  abnormal  decomposition  is  thus  adde4  to  those  resulting  from  the 
catanh.  This  explains  why,  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  symptoms 
that  we  deduced  from  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  (such  as  eructation  of  gases  and  badly-tasting  fluids,  heart- 
burn, eta)  reach  even  a  higher  grade,  and  are  more  distressing  than 
in  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Besides  this,  we  have  vomUing^ 
which  does  not  occur,  or  comes  only  occasionally,  in  many,  or  even  in 
most  cases  of  simple  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant symptoms  of  pyloric  obstruction ;  it  usually  comes  quite  regu- 
larly two  or  three  hours  after  eating.  This  is  occasionally  different 
when  the  stomach  is  much  distended,  and  hence  can  hold  a  large 
quantity ;  then  there  may  be  no  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
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such  pauses,  enormous  qiiantities  are  evacuated  at  one  time.    In  andi 
cases  there  may  be  a  certain  regularity. 

In  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the  vomited  masses  almost  always  oon- 
sist  of  more  or  less  digested  food  embedded  in  mucus,  whidi  smell  di»> 
agreeably  sour  and  rancid ;   they  usually  contain  quantities  of  lactic 
and  butyric  acids,  and  frequently  sarcina.     If  there  be  decided  acidity 
which  cannot  be  checked,  with  frequent  and  regular  vomiting,  there  is 
very  probably  pyloric  obstruction ;  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain 
if  we  can  make  out  a  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  stomach  (wlndi 
may  become  large  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen) ; 
this  may  sometimes  be  done  by  inspection  of  the  abdomen,  when  the 
distended  stomach  may  be  seen  as  a  convex  prominence,  extending 
down  to  the  navel,  or  even  below  it.     Bamberger  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  where  the  stomach  is  very  low  down,  not  only  the  greater, 
but  also  the  lesser  curvature,  may  be  made  out  as  a  prominence  extend- 
ing from  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the 
other,  just  below  the  so-called  "  pit  of  the  stomach,"  which  is  sunk  in. 
On  moving  the  skin  in  the  epigastrium,  we  occasionally  observe  the 
region  of  the  stomach  to  swell  up  and  form  a  tense  tumor.     This  ap- 
pearance, along  with  which  the  contours  of  the  stomach  may  be  felt, 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  tension  of  the  organ  over  its  fluid  and  ga»> 
ecus  contents  which  cannot  escape,  and  to  its  consequent  change  £pom 
its  usual  relaxed  state  to  a  more  spherical  shape.    The  most  elevated 
segments  of  this  sphere  become  visible  on  the  abdomen,  while  those 
lying  deeper  are  perceived  only  by  the  touch.     This  change  of  the 
stomach  from  a  relaxed,  loose  bag,  to  an  elastic,  tense,  spherical  blad- 
der, is  usually  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  and  more  or  l^ss  painful 
sensation.      Apart  from  the  transitory  symptom  just  described,  we 
notice  the  slight  resistance  of  the  epigastric  region,  which  Jianiberger 
has  so  well  described  as  feeling  like  an  air-cushion.     The  prominence 
of  the  epigastrium  decreases  or  disappears  when  the  patient  has  vom- 
ited freely.     In  one  case,  treated  at  the  Greifswalder  clinic,  on  giving 
the  patient  an  effervescing  powder,  the  region  over  the  stomach,  and  as 
far  down  as  the  navel,  swelled  considerably,  and  the  contours  of  the 
stomach  were  clearly  marked.      Then,  if  part  of  the  carbonic  add 
were  belched  up,  the  swelling  subsided.     When  the  stomach  is  full 
of  food,  the  percussion  dulness  is  very  extensive ;  but  if^  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gas  at  the  same  time,  the  percussion- 
sound  is  particularly  full  and  tympanitic  at  the  prominent  plaoes.    If 
the  patient  changes  his  position,  the  solid  substances  always  go  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stomach,  and  the  bounds  of  the  dull  and  dear  per> 
cussion  change. 

The  above  symptoms  render  the  existence  of  pyloric  oonstriction 
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very  probable,  but  we  can  only  ascribe  this  to  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  when  we  can  exclude  the  other  and  more 
frequent  forms  of  stricture,  particularly  the  cancerous  and  the  cica- 
tricial stricture,  not  imfrequently  lefb  after  the  healing  of  a  chronic 
uloer. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  agrees  with  what  we  have 
said  of  its  course.  Stricturo  of  the  pylorus  must  be  classed  among  the 
frequently  fatal  diseases,  for  patients  with  this  disease  always  die, 
sooner  or  later,  of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

TBEATMEirr. — Of  all  serious  chronic  diseases,  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
probably  gives  the  best  result  from  rational  treatment. 

As  we  have  described,  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  the  injuries . 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  their  action,  induce  acute  or  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  we  may,  in  speaking  of  the  causal  indications  for  troat- 
ment,  refer  to  that  description,  and  we  have  little  to  add  to  it.  These  in- 
dications aro  rarely  fulfiUed  by  the  use  of  an  emetic,  as  there  are  rarely 
any  injurious  substances  in  the  stomach  that  can  be  considered  as 
keeping  up  the  disease.  On  this  point  we  often  meet  opposition.  It 
18  difficult  to  convince  the  patients  that  the  pressure  they  feel  is  not 
excited  by  '*  something  heavy  on  the  stomach,"  and  that  an  emetic 
would  bring  no  relief^  but  rather  would  make  matters  worse.  The 
causal  indications  urgently  require  the  forbidding  of  aJtl  spirituous 
UqnorSj  if  their  continued  use  has  caused,  and  is  keeping  up,  the  affec- 
tion. This  command  will  rarely  be  obeyed ;  nevertheless,  we  must 
not  weaiy  of  repeating  it.  Temperance  lecturers,  who  also  demon- 
strate the  terrifying  results  of  brandy-drinking  on  the  stomachs  of 
topen,  usually  preach  to  deaf  ears,  it  is  true,  but  they  attain  some  un- 
deniable results,  and  these  should  encourage  the  physician  to  persist 
in  his  advice.  In  the  chronic  catarrh  caused  by  repeatedly  catching 
cold,  or  by  the  action  of  a  moist,  cold  climate,  the  indication  is  to  ex- 
cite the  activity  of  the  sldn  by  warm  clothes,  warm  baths,  and  similar 
means.  Such  cases  are  not  at  all  rare ;  ^d,  even  at  Greifswald,  pa- 
tients who  have  come  here  without  preparing  for  the  damp,  windy 
dimate,  by  dressing  more  warmly,  are  often  affected  with  chronic  gas- 
tric catarrh,  which  is  better  in  summer,  worse  in  winter,  and  is  not 
cured  till  the  causal  indications  are  properly  attended  to.  When  the 
disease  results  from  congestion,  the  causal  indications  can  rarely  be 
fulfiUed. 

Dietetic  rules  are  also  of  the  greatest  importance  in  fulfilling  the 
indiecUions  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  patients 
fiuting  throughout  this  tedious  complaint,  but  we  should  most  care- 
fully select  their  food,  and  urgently  insist  on  its  exclusive  use.  The 
more  precise  the  rules,  the  more  carefully  they  will  be  followed,  and, 
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if  the  prescribed  diet  be  considered  as. a  regular  treatment,  it  is  usnalfy 
observed  by  the  patient  with  painful  consdentiousnesa.  Since  the  use 
of  meat,  and  other  animal  food,  particularly  requires  activity  of  the 
stomach,  one  might  suppose  that  the  indication  was  to  allow  onlj  vege- 
table diet  to  a  patient  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomadi,  the  diges- 
tive power  of  whose  gastric  juice  has  become  weakened,  but  experi- 
ence teaches  the  contrary.  The  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  oonvert 
the  protein  substances  into  peptone  (Lehman)  j  or  albuminose  ( JfiolAtf), 
is  diminished  in  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  enturely  lo^ 
If  they  be  given  judiciously  and  in  proper  form,  the  patients  improve 
more  than  if  fed  only  on  amylacea,  from  which  quantities  of  lactic  and 
butyric  adds  are  formed  in  the  stomach.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  fat  meat  and  sauces  are  to  be  for- 
bidden ;  that  the  food  is  to  be  carefully  chewed,  and  only  small  por- 
tions of  it  swallowed  at  a  time.  Some  patients  get  along  veiy  well 
when  they  only  eat  concentrated,  unskimmed  meat  broth ;  othen  do 
so  when  they  only  eat  cold  meat,  and  but  little  white  bread.  The 
latter  prescription  is  especially  useful  in  patients  who  suffer  from  ex- 
cessive acidity,  and,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  instead  of  the 
^'  cold-meat  treatment,"  we  may  recommend  the  use  of  salt  or  smoked 
meat.  If  it  be  considered  curious  that  some  patients  bear  meat  better 
when  in  this  indigestible  form  than  otherwise,  it  is  because  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  smoked  and  salt  meat,  even  if  indigestible,  has  this 
advantage  over  firesh  meat,  that  it  is  not  so  readily  decomposed  as 
fresh  meat.  In  one  case  that  I  treated,  the  patient,  who  had  chronic 
gastric  qatarrh,  with  great  inclination  to  addity,  knew  exactly  when 
he  must  abandon  all  other  food  (because  it  increased  the  gastric  juice), 
and  limit  himself  to  the  use  of  lean  smoked  ham,  sea-biscuit,  and  a 
little  Hungarian  wine.  The  exclusive  use  of  milk,  the  so-called  milk- 
cure,  agrees  wonderfully  with  some  patients,  while  others  cannot  stand 
it  at  all,  and  we  cannot  certainly  tell  beforehand  which  will  be  the 
case.  Butter-milk  suits  many  patients  better  than  fresh  milk.  In 
Krukei\JbuTg*B  clinic  I  have  seen  very  brilliant  results  from  the  pre- 
scription, "when  the  patient  is  hungry,  let  him  eat  butter-milk;  when 
he  is  thirsty,  let  him  drink  butter-milk."  Perhaps  fresh  milk  is  not  so 
well  borne,  because  it  readily  curdles  in  the  stomach,  and  forms  laige, 
firm  Imnps,  while  in  the  butter-milk  the  casein  is  already  curdled,  but 
finely  divided. 

Dietetic  treatment  does  not  succeed  so  often  in  chronic  as  in  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  but  we  have  some  very  effident  remedies  for  the  former 
disease.  The  chief  among  these  are  the  alkaline  carbonates.  We 
have  already  recommended  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  divided  doses,  and 
tinctura  rhei  aquosa,  in  prolonged  attacks  of  acute  gastric  catanh. 
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Where  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  obstinate,  we  should  try  soda  water, 
or  the  natural  soda  waters  of  Ems,  Salzbrun,  Selters,  and  Bilin,  as  well 
as  the  waters  which,  besides  carbonate  of  soda,  contain  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths  or  chloride  of  sodium.  The  use  of  the  waters  of 
Karlsbad  and  Marienbad  has  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  highest 
leoommendation  that  could  be  given  for  them  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
leoommended  by  parties  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  therapeutic  results :  the  learned  professors  of  the  Vienna 
and  Prague  schools  prize  the  use  of  the  warm  springs  of  Karlsbad  as 
ihQ  best  remedy  for  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  even  for  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  stomach.  Moreover,  the  numerous  cases  where  obstinate  jaun- 
dice was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Karlsbad  were  almost 
always  those  where  it  was  due  to  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  There  is 
no  reason  to  delay  this  treatment  imtil  the  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  has  caused  jaundice,  or  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  less  effi- 
cacious if  this  complication  be  wanting.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient  permit,  the  treatment  may  be  followed  out  at  Karlsbad  or 
Marienbad ;  at  these  places  the  anecdotes  of  the  frightful  results  £rom 
errors  of  diet  during  the  use  of  the  waters  so  terrify  the  patients  that 
the  diet  required  by  chronic  gastric  catarrh  will  be  certainly  adhered 
to  while  there.  Even  after  returning  home,  the  patients  subject  them- 
selves to  the  strictest  regimen  for  months,  fearing  that  the  waters 
may  revenge  themselves  even  yet  for  the  slightest  errors  of  diet.  If 
obliged  to  use  the  waters  at  home,  it  makes  little  difference  from  which 
of  the  Karlsbad  springs  they  come,  as  they  vary  little  except  in  their 
temperature,  and  they  may  be  warmed  to  any  desired  extent.  In 
Karlsbad  the  springs  of  lower  temperature,  as  the  Schlossbrunnen  and 
Theresienbrunnen,  are  most  fr^uently  used  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh. 
If  there  be  no  comcident  obstinate  constipation,  soda  water  will  often 
Buooeed  quite  as  well,  provided  it  be  properly  used,  i  e.,  if  the  patient 
diets  the  same  as  at  Karlsbad.  After  eating  but  little,  and  not  very 
late,  the  night  previous,  he  must  drink  the  soda  water  in  the  morning 
while  fjEtsting,  and  must  not  breakfast  for  an  hour  after  the  last  glass 
of  water,  so  that  the  medicament  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  ingesta, 
but  may  act  undiluted  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the 
mucus  covering  it.  The  results  from  this  treatment  are  the  most  bril- 
liant that  are  ever  attained  in  medicine. 

The  ter-nitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  have  a  great 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  These  metallic 
salts  may  be  beneficial,  both  by  arresting  decomposition  in  the  stomach 
and  by  their  great  astringent  action  on  the  hypersemic  and  relaxed 
mucous  membrane.  I  have  used  these  remedies  in  my  clinic  in  very 
laige  doses  (bismuth  nitrat.  gr.  z,  argenti  nitrat  gr.  j — ij,  at  once), 
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given  like  the  alkaline  carbonates,  on  an  empty  stomach,  before  break- 
fast. Most  patients  bore  these  doses  veiy  well ;  severe  pain,  nausea, 
or  vomiting  never  occurred,  and  there  was  diarrhoea  in  only  a  few  cases. 
But  the  results  were  very  varied ;  while  in  some  cases  there  was  very 
rapid  improvement,  in  others  there  was  none,  and  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  cause  for  difiference  between  them. 

In  chronic  gastric  catarrh  we  sometimes  dare  not  continue  the  nxQd 
diet ;  on  the  contrary,  slightly-seasoned  and  salty  food  is  much  better 
borne  than  unseasoned  and  unirritating.  When  this  state  of  *^  atony 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  "  occurs,  we  should  carefully  prescribe 
preparations  of  iron  and  mild  stimulants.  The  Eger  Franzbrunnen, 
and  even  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Pyrmont,  Dribuig,  or  Cudowa,  are 
better  borne,  and  do  more  good  than  those  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad. 
When  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is,  ipe- 
cacuanha, gr.  ss — j,  pulv.  rhei,  gr.  iij — iv,  in  pill,  to  be  taken  before 
meals,  as  recommended  by  Sudd.  The  tinctura  rhei  vinosa,  Hoff- 
mann's visceral  elixir,  ginger,  calamus,  etc.,  do  good  in  these  cases; 
but  we  must  beware  of  going  too  far  in  the  use  of  these  remedies,  or 
of  giving  them  in  improper  cases,  or  too  large  doses. 

The  symptoms  rarely  require  the  application  of  leeches  or  cops  to 
the  epigastrium ;  they  are  only  to  be  used  when  there  is  great  pain. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand,  the  pain  is  almost  always  relieved  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood.  In  those  cases  where  the  hyperaemia  and 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  are  symptomatic  of  great  abdominal  plethora, 
depending  on  compression  of  the  portal  vein,  or  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  surprising  results  are  often  ob- 
tained by  an  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  portal 
vein  by  applying  leeches  at  the  anus.  Narcotics,  which  are  almost  in- 
dispensable in  treating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  are  rarely  required  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  Emetics  may  be  employed  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  advised  in  acute  gastric  catarrh,  but  we 
must  be  more  careful  with  them,  as  we  do  not  know  that  ulceration 
may  not  have  occurred  already.  The  constipation  which  almost  always 
exists  is  to  be  treated  by  enemata  or  laxatives ;  the  medicines  most 
used  are  rhubarb  and  aloes,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  extract  of  colo- 
cynth.  Several  of  these  articles  are  usually  combined ;  the  officinal 
(in  Grermany)  and  much-used  compound  extract  of  rhubarb  contains 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  jalap.  JBudd  says,  also,  that  aloes  and  colocynth 
act  chiefly  on  the  rectiun,  and  irritate  the  stomach  but  little,  so  that 
they  are  the  best  purgatives  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh;  he  warns 
against  the  use  of  senna  and  castoroil. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

GHOrPOUS   AND    DIPHTHERITIC    INFLAMMATION    OF    THB    GASTRIC 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  rarely  observed,  unless  poisonous  substances  have  acted 
on  it  (see  Chapter  V.).  In  some  cases,  in  infents,  the  catarrhal  form 
of  inflammation  increases  to  the  croupous ;  in  others,  croupous  and 
diphtheritic  gastritis  belongs  to  the  secondary  inflammations  occmring 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  tj^hus,  septicaemia,  and 
small-pox. 

Croup  membranes  rarely  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane;  they  are  usually  limited  to  small  circumscribed 
spots.  The  diphtheritic  sloughs  also  form  isolated  patches ;  on  fEdling 
off,  they  leave  losses  of  substance  with  discolored  ragged  bases. 

Unless  pseudomembranes  are  vomited  up,  the  disease  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  recognized  during  life.  The  difficulties  the  disease  causes  in 
children  can  never  be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  severe  symptoms  of 
septicsemia,  tj^hus,  eta,  are  so  little  modified  by  an  intercurrent  croup- 
ous or  diphtheritic  gastritis,  that  in  such  cases  also  diagnosis  is  impos- 
sible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMATION  OF   THB    SUBMUCOUS    CONNECTIVE    TISSUE — GASTRITIS 

PHLEGMONOSA. 

Inflammation  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  which  JRoki- 
tansky  compares  to  pseudoerysipelas,  is  also  rare.  It  occurs  either 
as  a  primaiy  affection,  without  perceptible  cause  in  previously  healthy 
persons,  or,  like  the  above,  it  is  a  so-called  secondary  or  metastatic  in- 
flammation, and,  as  such,  accompanies  tjrphus,  septicsemia,  and  similar 
diseases. 

The  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is  diffusely  infiltrated  with 
pus,  which  collects  in  its  distended  meshes ;  more  rarely  there  are  cir» 
cumscribed  abscesses  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  The  imder- 
mined  mucous  membrane  is  thinned,  and  subsequently  it  has  numerous 
small  openings,  from  which  the  pus  trickles  out  as  through  a  sieve. 
The  inflammation  soon  extends  to  the  muscular  layer,  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  peritonaeum.  If  the  patient  recovers,  cicatricial  tissue  may 
form  in  the  meshes  of  the  submucous,  and  strictures  may  thus  result, 
as  is  shown  by  specimens  in  the  Erlangen  Museimi. 
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The  most  important  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  severe  pain  in  the 
epigastrimn,  vomiting,  great  anxiety,  high  fever;  later,  there  are 
symptoms  of  peritonitis,  the  patient  collapses,  and  usually  dies  in  a 
few  days.  Of  course,  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  certainly  made  in  a  few 
cases,  where,  with  the  above  symptoms  and  vomiting  of  pus,  we  are 
able  to  exclude  other  forms  of  gastritis,  particularly  those  caused  by 
poisons.    The  treatment  can  only  be  symptomatic. 


CHAPTER    V. 

INFLAMMATIONS  AND  OTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE   STOMACH  FROM  CAUS^ 

TICS  AND  POISONS. 

EnOLOGY. — ^The  changes  in  the  stomach  caused  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  some  metallic  salts,  depend  on 
the  fact  that  these  substances  unite  chemically  with  the  tissue  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  whose  organic  structure  is  consequently  de- 
stroyed. The  changes  that  vegetable  or  animal  poisons  excite  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  traced  to  chem- 
ical processes. 

Poisoning  by  carelessness  is  most  firequently  induced  by  copper- 
salts,  sulphuric  acid,  or  vegetable  poisons  being  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  while  intentional  poisoning  occurs  most  frequently  fix)m  arsenic 
or  sulphuric  add. 

Anatomical  AlPPeabances. — ^If  dilute  mineral  acids  have  acted 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  only  the  epithelial  and  superficial  mucous 
layers  are  changed  to  a  soft,  brownish  or  black  slough.  If  a  quantity 
of  concentrated  acid  has  reached  the  stomach,  all  the  layers  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  a  soft  black  mass,  which  may 
become  several  lines  thick  from  imbibition  with  bloody  wateiy  fluid. 
The  muscular  tissue  becomes  softened  or  gelatinous,  and  very  friable ; 
more  rarely  both  it  and  the  serous  membrane  are  entirely  decomposed, 
and  the  stomach  perforated.  These  changes  are  usually  limited  to  a 
few  longitudinal  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  running  from  the  car- 
diac end  toward  the  pylorus,  while  the  rest  of  the  membrane  is  red- 
dened by  hyperaemia  and  eochymosis,  and  swollen  by  serous  infiltra- 
tion ;  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  often  even  in  the 
neighboring  large  vascular  trunks,  is  transformed  into  a  black,  smeaiy, 
tar-like  substance.  Only  the  milder  cases  recover,  for  the  parts  de- 
stroyed slough  ofi^,  and  the  loss  of  tissue  is  replaced  by  callous  dcatzi- 
cial  substance.  The  caustic  alkalies  change  the  epithelium  and  the 
superficial,  or  even  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  into  a 
pulpy,  discolored  mass.     In  these  cases,  more  firequently  than  in  cases 
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of  pcnsoning  from  adds,  the  destruction  extends  to  the  muscular  and 
serous  tissues,  and  so  leads  to  perforation.  When  the  destruction  is 
superficial,  cure  may  result  even  in  such  cases,  after  the  sloughing  of 
the  necrosed  parts. 

Brown  or  black  sloughs  are  formed  by  the  action  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, copper,  or  other  metallic  salts ;  these  are  surrounded  by  active 
injection  and  serous  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Phosphorus 
excites  similar  changes. 

If  gastritis  occurs  after  poisoning  from  arsenic,  we  find  one  or  more 
spots  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  with  a  powdered,  white  sub- 
stance, swollen,  reddened,  and  softened  to  a  pulp,  or  transformed  to  a 
yellowish  or  greenish-brown  slough.  From  these  sloughs  extend  red- 
dened folds  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  are  often  unaltered. 

After  the  action  of  ethereal  oils,  or  acrid  vegetable  or  animal  poi- 
sons, the  remains  of  severe  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  diphtheritic  inflamr 
mation  are  seen. 

Symptoits  and  Coubse. — Gastritis  fix>m  poisoning  is  peculiar,  be- 
cause, even  where  the  poison  used  has  no  directly  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  besides  the  local  symptoms,  there  is  a  general  de- 
pocession,  and  particularly  an  almost  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation. 
Tbese  paralytic  symptoms  are  also  seen  in  other  severe  injuries  of  the 
stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera,  but  especially  in  perforation  of  the 
stomach  fix>m  ulceration. 

If  a  previously  healthy  person  be  suddenly  attacked  with  severe 
pain,  which  spreads  fix>m  the  epigastrium  over  the  abdomen ;  if  this 
be  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  mucus  or  bloody  mucus ;  if  there  be 
also  purging  of  mucus  and  blood,  preceded  by  severe  colicky  pains  and 
tenesmus,  and  the  patient  be  at  the  same  time  collapsed,  and  his  fea- 
tures distorted,  his  extremities  cool,  pulse  small,  and  skin  covered  with 
odd,  clammy  sweat ;  there  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting  the  action 
of  a  corrosive  substance  or  some  other  poison  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  If  concentrated  adds  or  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken, 
there  are  almost  always  characteristic  sloughs  about  the  mouth ;  the 
oral  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  in  some  places ;  there  are  severe 
pains  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  swallowing  is  very  difficult,  Or  impos 
sible.  After  taking  the  metallic  salts  or  arsenic  in  a  diluted  form,  the 
signs  of  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and  throat  do  not  appear,  and  the 
symptoms  of  gastritis  do  not  occur  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  ob- 
served in  the  different  organs,  but  particularly  the  examination  of  the 
evacuations,  show  what  kind  of  poison  has  been  taken.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  there  is  nausea,  but  the  paralyzed  stomach  cannot  evao- 
nate  its  contents ;  an  icy  coldness  spreads  over  the  body,  the  paralysis 
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beoomes  total,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  horns.  In  milder  cases 
death  does  not  occur  till  later,  and,  when  a  quantity  of  the  pdson  has 
been  vomited,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  may  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  circulation  may  be  re&tablished ;  but  convalescence  is  usually  very 
slow,  and  the  patient  often  su£fers  for  life  from  strictures  in  the  oesoph- 
agus or  stomach,  or  else  because  the  poison  taken  has  undermined  the 
constitution  in  some  other  way. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  antidotes  given  in  books  on  toxicology  can  only 
be  given  in  recent  cases,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours  after  acidS|  caus- 
tic alkalies,  or  metallic  salts  have  been  taken.  If  these  substances 
have  already  been  vomited,  or  have  already  united  with  the  elements 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  antidotes  can  do  no  possible  good, 
and  may  prove  injurious  by  exciting  new  irritation  in  the  inflamed  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane.  It  is  different  with  arsenic  and  the  acrid  vege- 
table and  animal  poisons,  whose  action  continues  longer,  and  for  wfaidi 
the  customary  antidotes  may  be  used  for  a  longer  time  after  they  have 
been  taken.  If  there  be  no  vomiting,  or  if  this  do  not  suffice  to  rid 
the  stomach  of  the  poison,  we  may  give  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha. 
Besides  these  rules  for  fulfilling  the  causal  indication,  the  indicatioDS 
from  the  disease  itself  are  to  use  cold,  as  blood-letting  does  little  or  no 
good.  We  may  cover  the  abdomen  with  cold  compresses,  which  are 
to  be  frequently  changed,  and  give  small  quantities  of  ice-water ;  or, 
if  the  patient  can  swallow,  let  him  have  small  pieces  of  ice.  For  fur- 
ther treatment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  toxicology. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CHEONIC     (round,  PKBFORATING)    ULCER     OF    THE    STOMACH — ULCUS 
VENTRICULI  CHRONICUM   (rOTUNDUM,   PERFORANS). 

Etiology. — Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  probably  always 
acute ;  even  its  extension  appears  to  be  due  to  an  acute  process  of 
destruction  at  its  periphery  and  base.  However,  as  the  ulcer  in  ques- 
tion often  gives  the  patient  great  trouble  for  years,  it  may  rightly  keep 
its  name  of  "  chronic  ulcer."  The  sharp  borders  of  the  roimd  ulcer, 
the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  at  its  periphery, 
the  direct  observation  of  very  recent  cases,  as  well  as  the  strik- 
ing results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  prove,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  destruction  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  not  due  to  a 
gradual  breaking  down  from  suppuration,  but  to  the  formation  of  a 
slough,  to  a  partial  necrosis,  and  that  this  usually,  if  not  always,  de- 
pends on  an  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels  running  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  nourishing  it^    The  death  of  a  circumscribed  portion 
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of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  from  cutting  off  its  nourishment  is  analo- 
gous to  the  localized  softening  of  the  brain,  infjarction  of  the  lungs, 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  toes,  caused  by  cutting  off  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  above-mentioned  experiments  on  animals,  the  obstruo- 
tion  of  the  gastric  vessels  was  induced  by  introduction  of  emboli. 
This  mode  of  development  of  the  round  ulcer  is  rare  in  man,  but  there 
are  some  cases  where  certainly  it  has  been  observed.  (I  myself  have 
seen  a  most  exquisite  example  of  it  within  a  few  years.)  The  ob- 
structing dots  usually  form  at  the  very  site  of  the  ulcer,  and  their 
Ibnnation  seems  to  depend  on  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The 
gastric  juice  quickly  causes  softening  and  entire  dissolution  of  the 
dead  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  withstand  its 
action,  so  that  we  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  stage 
of  the  process  on  post-mortem  examination.  The  predisposition  to 
duonic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  very  extended.  Jiaksch  and  others 
have  given  us  statistics  of  its  frequency  at  different  ages,  in  different 
sexes,  and  in  different  employments,  eta  In  the  accoimts  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty  post-mortem  examinations,  Jaksch 
found  round  ulcers  mentioned  fifty-seven  times,  and  dcatrices  fifty-six 
times ;  so  that,  to  about  every  twenty  bodies,  there  was  either  an 
ulcer  or  a  dcatrix.  WUligan^  JBrinton^  and  others  came  to  similar 
oondusions.  Round  ulcer  is  rarely  found  in  children,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  frequent  about  puberty.  Females  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  it  than  males.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  of  the 
blood  and  chlOTOsis,  those  frequent  results  of  sexual  dbturbances,  have 
great  influence  in  causing  the  round  ulcer,  and  that  they  do  so  because 
abncHmal  states  of  the  blood  induce  diseases  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  hence  favor  the  formation  of  thrombi  In  other  cases  acute 
or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  appears  to  cause 
disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  consequently  thrombosis. 

Hie  exdting  causes  of  round  ulcer  are  entirely  unknown.  We  can- 
not deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  induced  by  the  injuries  usually 
named;  such  as  the  use  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  food  and  drink,  the 
misuse  of  liquor,  and  other  errors  of  diet.  But  it  is  very  remarimble 
that,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  in  topers,  they 
rarely  have  the  round  ulcer. 

Akatomical  Appearances. — ^The  ulcer  which  we  are  considering 
occurs  almost  exdusively  in  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  duodenum, 
while  it  is  only  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  It  is 
most  frequently  situated  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  oftener 
in  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  wall ;  and  almost  always  at  the 
small  curvature  or  its  vidnity ;  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  fundus.  Usual- 
ly these  is  only  one  ulcer,  occasionally  two  or  more,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  a  recent  uloer  near  the  cicatrices  of  some  that  have  healed.  la 
typical  cases,  according  to  jRokitanaky*s  classical  descripticni,  theie  is 
a  circular  hole  with  sharp  borders  in  the  serous  coat  of  the  Btomadb, 
as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  with  a  punch.  R^^arded  from  within, 
the  loss  of  substance  is  greater  in  the  mucous  membrane  than  m  the 
muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  serous  coat,  so  that  the 
ulcer  is  in  terraces  and  looks  like  a  shallow  funnel.  The  ulcers  Taiy 
from  ^ — i  inch  in  diameter ;  old  ulcers  attain  the  size  of  a  thaler  or  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  At  first  thej  are  round,  after  thej  have  ftTirted 
some  time  they  become  elliptical,  or  bulge  out  in  some  plaoes,  and  ao 
become  irregular.  They  spread  transversely  in  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sels, so  that  the  stomach  is  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  girdle  as  it 
were. 

Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals  before  it  has  perforated  all  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  If  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  limited  to  the  nmoous 
and  submucous  tissue  it  is  replaced  by  granulations ;  these  are  trans- 
formed to  shrinking  cicatricial  tissue ;  they  draw  the  edges  of  the  uloer 
together,  and  a  stellate  cicatrix  of  variable  size  forms  on  the  inner  sup- 
face  of  the  stomach.  If  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeper  and  destroyed 
the  muscular  coat  also,  when  it  heals  up,  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  neoplastic  connective  tissue  will  contract  the  peritonaeum  also  into 
a  stellate  figure ;  its  inner  surfiGUTe  may  even  be  retracted  into  the  form 
of  a  fold  in  the  stomach.  If  the  uloer  were  very  large,  its  healing  may 
cause  a  stricture,  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach  will  be  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  cicatricial  contraction ;  this  will  remain  as  an  incurable 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  bowels. 

If  the  ulcer  be  located  in  the  small  curvature,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
even  if  all  the  walls  of  the  stomach  be  destroyed,  escape  of  the  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  prevent- 
ed. For,  while  the  ulceration  progresses  outwardly,  local  peritonitis 
occurs  at  the  affected  part ;  the  threatened  portion  of  serous  membrane 
becomes  attached  to  the  neighboring  organs ;  if  it  then  be  destroyed, 
these  organs  (most  frequently  the  pancreas,  the  leffc  lobe  of  the  liver 
or  the  omentum),  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  ulcer, 
fill  up  the  resulting  opening  in  the  waUs  of  the  stomach.  The  destruc- 
tion sometimes  extends  to  the  organ  which  covers  the  ulcer,  but  more 
frequently  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue  develops  on  the  surface  of 
this  organ,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  covering  organ  never 
lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  inner  wall  or  projects  into  the  stomadi. 
But,  after  the  muscular  coat  has  retracted,  the  mucous  coat  becomes 
everted  at  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  organ 
in  question.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  ulcer  heal,  the  connective-tissue 
layer  on  the  organ  contracts,  the  edges  approach  each  other,  and, 
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if  the  opening  be  not  too  laige,  may  finally  unite  so  as  to  form  a  firm, 
liftrd  cicatrix. 

When  the  ulcer  first  forms,  and  still  more  frequently  while  an  ulcer 
already  formed  is  spreading,  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
neighboring  organ  into  which  the  ulcer  has  perforated,  are  destroyed, 
and  there  is  considerable  hsemonhage  into  the  stomach.  Perforations 
'  of  the  coronary,  pyloric,  gastro-epiploic  sinistra,  gastro-duodenal  arte- 
lies  and  their  branches,  of  the  splenic  artery,  but  most  frequently  of  its 
bfandies  going  to  the  pancreas,  and  of  the  pancreatico-duodenalis,  have 
been  observed. 

The  gastric  mucous  membrane  also  exhibits  the  changes  character- 
istic of  duronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  were  described  above.  Sometimes 
thes^aie  absent  or  very  slight 

Stmptomb  and  Coubss. — Sometimes,  by  perforating  all  the  coats, 
and  thus  permitting  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 
peritonseum,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  cause  fatal  peritonitis ;  or,  by 
erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  may  cause  abundant  hsematemesis  before  the 
disease  has  been  recognized,  or  before  its  recognition  was  possible.  It 
is  going  too  (Ieu*,  however,  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  signs  of  the 
soddenly  occurring  peritonitis,  or  the  haematemesis,  were  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  On  more  careful  inquiry,  we  almost 
always  find  that  slight  disturbances  of  digestion,  and  some  oppres- 
sion in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  eating,  have  gone  before,  and  that 
the  patient  had  been  troubled  by  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the 
waist  Between  the  first  appearances  of  these  insignificant  difficulties 
and  the  frital  termination,  there  is  sometimes  only  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  short  time,  all  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  perforated.  (I  have  had  a  very  sorrow- 
fol  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  rapid  course  of  a  perforating 
uloer;  in  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Brunnemann^  a  very  distinguished  and  prom- 
iang  young  physician,  died  of  such  an  ulcer.  When  the  perforation 
ooctmred,  he  was  not  for  an  instant  in  doubt  about  the  diagnosis,  and 
most  decidedly  said  that  he  had  not  suffered  over  eight  days  from  slight 
tzmible,  which  he  thought  proceeded  from  a  slight  gastric  catarrh.)  It 
even  seems  as  if  perforation,  with  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach into  the  abdomen,  occtured  most  frequently  in  the  cases  beginning 
in  this  concealed  manner,  and  running  a  rapid  course ;  that,  on  the 
other  band,  in  the  cases  which  begin  with  severe  and  pathognomonic 
symptoms,  and  run  on  for  months  or  years,  the  stomach  has  time,  as  it 
were,  to  unite  to  the  neighboring  organs,  and  so  prevent  the  escape  of 
its  contents  into  the  abdomen.  I  would  remind  my  readers  that  the 
cheesy  infiltrations  of  the  limgs,  which  run  a  rapid  course,  lead  to  per- 
foration of  the  pleura  and  pneumothorax  &r  more  frequently  than 
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miliary  tuberculosis,  which  has  a  slow  course,  and  where  the  foldB  of 
the  pleura  almost  alwajrs  become  adherent,  if  the  destructian  goes  as 
far  as  the  pleura.    The  cases  where  the  inconvenience  is  so  slight  that 
a  certain  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  impossible,  or  where  the 
patient  is  so  little  troubled  that  he  does  not  seek  medical  aid  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  perforation,  or  the  hsematemesis,  are,  however, 
rare  when  compared  to  those  where  the  disease  is  readily  recognized,  and 
where  it  excites  very  annoying  symptoms.     Among  the  most  fireqnent 
and  troublesome  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are  pains  ia 
the  epigastrium.    The  patients  complain  partly  of  a  steady  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  is  generaUy  par- 
ticularly severe  at  some  circumscribed  spot ;  partly  of  paroxysms  of  se- 
vere pain,  which,  starting  from  the  epigastrimn,  extend  toward  the  back, 
and  are  designated  as  attadcs  of  cardialgia.    The  sensitiveness  to 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium,  when  the  ulcer  is  extending  in  Ineadth  or 
depth,  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  patient  can  hardly  bear  even  the 
pressure  of  light  bed-dothes ;  this  is  because  there  is  slight  peritonitis 
over  the  affected  part.    The  cardialgic  attacks  generally  occor  soon 
after  meal-times,  and  are  severe  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  and 
roughness  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.    The  patients  sigh,  groan, 
double  themselves  up,  and  often  do  not  find  ease  till  the  stomadi  has 
been  emptied  by  vomiting ;  if  there  be  no  emesis,  the  attacks  of  pain 
may  last  for  hours.     The  seat  of  the  ulcer  may  be  determined  with 
some  certainty  from  the  length  of  time  at  which  the  pains  follow  the 
meal ;  if  they  come  immediately  after  eating,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  orifice ;  if  they  come  an  hour  or  two  later,  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  pyloric  portion.     Although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attacks  of  pain  occur  after  eating,  and  are  the  more  severe  Ihe 
more  indigestible  and  the  rougher  the  food,  there  are  some  exoeptioiis, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  should  kno^  these  even  if  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them.     In  these  exceptional  cases,  while  the  stomach  is  empty 
there  is  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  taking  food;  or  after  eating  indiges- 
tible food  the  patient  remains  fi:ee  from  pain,  while  it  becomes  very 
severe  if  he  eat  easily-digested  articles.    The  attacks  of  pwdn  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  by  the  motion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach;  while  in  an  empty  stomach  such  causes 
are  absent.     Another  explanation  is  that  the  gastric  juice  secreted  on 
the  introduction  of  food  irritates  the  ulcer  and  excites  the  pain,  while 
there  are  intermissions,  because,  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  mucus 
which  is  but  slightly  irritating  covers  the  ulcer.     But  when  we  consider 
that  perforation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  ex- 
citing these  attacks  of  pain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  se- 
vere pain  often  continues  when  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  the  stomach 
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has  become  adherent  to  other  organs,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
diief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  pain  is  the  obstruction  to  the  peristaltic 
HKyvements  of  the  stomach,  due  to  cicatricial  contraction,  or  the  adhe- 
Bipn  of  its  wall  to  neighboring  organs.  The  larger  and  rougher  the  in- 
gesta,  the  more  energetic  and  continued  are  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  they  excite ;  hence  the  severity  and  long  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  after  eating  large  pieces  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  the  patient  after  eating 
soup,  milk,  and  other  fluid  and  mild  nutriment. 

Vomiting  is  almost  as  constant  a  symptom  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  epigastrium  and  the  cardialgic  attacks.  It  is  caused  by  the  same 
Gucmnstances  as  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  often  terminates  these,  as  it 
were.  Vomiting  also  occurs  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  meals,  ac- 
oofding  as  the-  ulcer  is  near  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice.  It  is  the 
iiK»re  apt  to  occur,  the  nearer  the  ulcer  is  to  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
JEBmoch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  holds  good  in  other 
hollow  oigans ;  that  is,  reflex  movements  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
excited  in  them  by  affections  near  their  openings ;  he  reminds  us  that 
severe  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  most  apt  to  occur  from  inflammatory 
irritation  about  its  neck;  that  tenesmus, depending  on  affections  of 
the  rectum,  is  more  distressing  the  nearer  the  disease  is  to  the  anus. 
Patients  usually  vomit  their  food  more  or  less  changed,  and  mixed 
with  mucus  and  sour  fluids.  The  state  of  the  substances  vomited,  in 
which  there  are  often  sardna,  depends  principally  on  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  the  coexistent  gastric  catarrh.  Sometimes  only  quantities 
of  mucus  and  acid  fluids  are  vomited,  while  the  food  remains  in  the 
stomach. 

Severe  cardialgia  and  vomiting,  occurring  regularly  after  meals, 
lender  it  very  probable  that  there  is  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ; 
the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain,  if  there  be  also  vomiting  of  blood. 
The  hsematemesis  may  have  various  sources :  sometimes  it  is  due  to 
capillary  haemorrhage,  induced  by  the  spreading  of  the  ulcer ;  more 
frequently  it  is  caused  by  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  and  this  form 
is  pathognomonic  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  We  shall  speak  more  in 
detail  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  in  Chapter  VHL 

The  Sjrmptoms  of  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  which  accompanies  ul- 
cer of  the  stomach  unite  ^vith  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  more  or  less  decided  according  to  the  grade  and 
extent  of  the  catarrh,  sometimes  being  just  apparent.  Some  patients 
have  decided  swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  frequent  eructation,  severe 
heartburn,  complete  loss  of  appetite ;  others  feel  very  well  during  the 
intervals  of  their  pain ;  even  their  appetite  is  scarcely  impaired. 

The  signs  of  oral  catarrh,  which  also  complicates  ulcers  of  the  stom- 
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ach,  are  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  state  of  the  mouth  in 
chronio  oral  catarrh.  The  add  fluids  that  rise  into  the  mouth  appear 
to  dissolve  the  epithelium  and  the  vomiting  to  dear  it  awaj ;  at  least, 
instead  of  the  thiddy-coated  tongue,  whidi  is  rarely  absent  in  simple 
dironic  catarrh  of  the  stomadi,  we  usually  find  the  tongue  red  and  fur- 
rowed, and  this  state  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  increased  thirst 
Finally,  as  in  most  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  there  is  habitual 
constipation. 

Regarding  the  general  heaUh  of  the  patient,  chronio  uloer  of  the 
stomach  may  soon  impair  the  nutrition,  so  that  the  patient  is  nqpidly 
debilitated,  and  has  a  pale,  cachectic  look ;  in  other  cases,  the  nutiitiaQ 
is  very  little  deranged.  This  difference  unmistakably  depends  on  the 
varied  grade  and  extent  of  the  accompanying  gastric  catarrh. 

Except  in  the  first-mentioned  cases,  where  the  round  uloer  proves 
fatal  in  a  few  dajrs  or  weeks,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  vefj 
tedious ;  it  may  run  on  for  years.  During  this  time  the  symptcBU 
may  vary  greatly.  At  one  time  the  patient  lives  comfortably;  at 
another,  without  apparent  cause,  he  suffers  severely.  Not  unfie> 
quently,  in  the  midst  of  an  apparent  convalescence  or  complete  cure, 
vomiting  of  blood  suddenly  occurs ;  or  the  affection  returns  with  its 
former  severity  years  after  it  had  disappeared. 

Recovery  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  gradually  subside,  the  nutri- 
tion is  fully  restored,  all  disturbance  ceases,  and  when  the  patient  has 
died  of  some  other  disease,  we  find  the  characteristic  dcatrix  as  the 
sole  remains  of  the  ulcer. 

Secondly,  the  result  in  incomplete  cm«  is  not  infinequent.  The 
s3rmptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  disappear,  it  is  true ;  often  also 
the  periodical  vomiting ;  the  patient  may  become  fresh  and  healthy- 
looking  ;  but  every  meal  is  followed  by  cardialgia,  which  occasionally 
becomes  more  severe  than  usual.  In  such  cases  the  ulcer  has  healed, 
and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  become  relatively  healthy ;  but 
there  is  a  dcatrix  or  more  frequently  an  adhesion  of  the  stomadi  to 
some  neighboring  organ,  which  limits  its  movements  at  some  point, 
and  keeps  up  the  cardialgic  attacks. 

In  other  cases,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  causes  death.  This  may  occur 
(a),  from  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  escape  of  its 
contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  such  cases  patients  sometimes 
die  before  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  or  before  this  has  developed 
suffidently  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  death.  Along  with  the  sud- 
den occurrence  of  fearful  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  skin  becomes  cool, 
the  pulse  small,  the  countenance  simken ;  and  the  patient  collapses  and 
dies  in  this  state.     If  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  filling  of 
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the  arteries  less  complete,  tjpical  qjranosis  may  result  from  the  colleo- 
tidi  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  patient  looks  like  one  in  the  col- 
lapsed stage  of  cholera.  In  these  cases  the  perforation  appears  to  cause 
a  paralysis  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  analogous  to  what  oc- 
curs in  other  severe  injuries.  Although  such  cases  are  not  rare,  it  is 
more  common  for  the  patient  not  to  die  during  the  first  day  or  two, 
but  for  the  symptoms  of  a  fatal  peritonitis  to  combine  with  the  above. 
(&)  In  rare  instances  death  results  from  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
Eiven  when  the  patient  appears  quite  bloodless  and  waxy-looking, 
where  every  attempt  to  raise  the  head  induces  fainting,  where  oppres- 
sion, palpitation,  dizziness,  tinnitus,  and  other  symptoms  of  loss  of 
Uood,  are  present,  the  patient  often  recovers,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. Death  may  result  very  quickly,  however,  from  erosion  of  large 
arteries.  I  saw  one  case  where  the  splenic  artery  was  perforated,  and 
the  patient  suddenly  fell  and  died  before  there  was  any  vomiting  of 
Uood.  (c)  Death  may  result  from  gradual  exhaustion,  and  this  may 
take  place  even  where  the  ulcer  has  healed,  but  there  is  a  stricture  of 
the  stomach  from  cicatricial  contraction.  In  such  cases  not  only  is 
there  the  severest  cardialgia,  but  every  thing  that  the  patient  eats  is 
vomited;  he  may  have  no  passage  from  his  bowels  for  weeks,  the  belly 
sinks  in,  he  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  dies  from  inanition. 

DiAGFOSis. — ^In  the  rare  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
mils  its  course  without  any  pathognomonic  symptoms,  it  cannot  be 
distiiiguished  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh ;  but  in  most  cases  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  presents  no  difficulty. 
Great  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  severe 
oardialgio  attacks,  but  particularly  vomiting  of  blood,  exclude  simple 
catanh  with  great  certainty.  A  £eu*  less  certain  sign  is  the  appearance 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  red  and  smooth  in  cases  of  round  ulcer,  and 
almost  always  coated  in  cases  of  simple  catarrh.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  distingmsh  it  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  membranes  of  the  stomach.  The  slightness  of  the  cardialgic  attacks, 
which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting,  the  reg- 
ular ooourrence  of  the  latter,  and  the  presence  of  consecutive  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  aid  somewhat  in  the  diagnosis,  as  they  indicate  stric- 
ture rather  than  ulcer. 

Where,  with  great  severity  of  the  cardialgic  attacks,  there  are  no 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  long  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease, the  patients  preserve  a  blooming  appearance,  we  may  suspect  a 
dcatrix,  which  impairs  the  motions  of  the  stomach.  The  probability 
of  Uiis  is  still  greater  if  there  have  formerly  been  for  a  long  time  sure 
signs  of  an  ulcer  of  tlie  stomach,  which,  except  the  cardialgia,  have 
subsequently  entirely  disappeared.    Where  the  symptoms  of  stricture 
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have  developed  and  slowly  increased  after  there  has  beea  dinno 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  we  must  suspect  that  a  cicatricial  stricture  ki 
formed. 

We  will  speak  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  diagnosis  of  doom 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  from  cancer  and  nervous  cardiaigia. 

Prognosis. — ^In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  oouae 
and  results,  the  prognosis  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is,  on  tb 
whole,  favorable ;  we  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  disease  often 
has  remissions  followed  by  exacerbations,  that  in  the  midst  of  appaieni 
improvement  haemorrhages  will  occur,  and  that,  even  after  leoovcij 
has  begun,  relapses  are  always  imminent* 

Tbeatment. — ^The  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  which,  as  we  hate 
said,  gives  rise  to  the  partial  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  Btomadi  wlikh 
results  in  round  ulcer,  can  rarely  be  referred  to  chronic  gastric  cataiA; 
for  topers,  who  have  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  this  disease,  mefy 
have  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  As  we  do  not  know  the  causes  of  these 
affections  of  the  blood-vessels,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  h 
the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  we  cannot  fulfil  the 
causal  indications. 

Dietetic  rules  best  answer  the  indications  from  the  disease.  The 
result  of  the  treatment  mostly  depends  on  their  being  strictly  followed 
out.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  protect  the  affected  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  from  injury,  as  we  would  an  ulcer  of  the  skin ;  the  intro- 
duction of  even  the  mildest  food  excites  a  hyperaemia  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  and  irritates  the  affected  part ;  however,  the  coarser 
and  rougher  the  ingesta,  the  greater  the  irritation  they  exdte.  From 
this  fact,  proved  by  experiment  and  confirmed  by  practice,  we  deduce 
the  rule  that  the  patients  should  have  the  mildest  possible,  and,  pref* 
erably,  a  liquid  diet.  We  should  then  try  if  an  exclusively  milk  diet 
will  be  borne ;  unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  If  fresh 
milk  curdles  in  the  stomach  to  hard,  tough  lumps,  we  should  always 
give  it  with  white  bread,  as  advised  by  Budd,  Some  patients,  who 
cannot  use  fresh  milk,  have  no  difficulty  with  buttermilk,  or  soiur  milk. 
If  the  patient  has  a  great  distaste  for  milk-diet,  or  if  he  cannot  take 
sour  or  buttermilk,  we  may  give  rich  unskimmed  soups,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  Liebig^s  meat-extract.  The  nutrition  in  the  small  quantities 
of  these  extracts  that  th^  patient  takes  is  not  great,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  strong  analeptics.  Tromm^s  malt-extract,  which  has  been 
before  described,  contains  the  nutritious  constituents  of  malt  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  is  to  be  recommended  because  several  spoonfuls  of  it 
may  be  taken  daily  without  difficulty ;  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  remedy.  I  know  patients  who  have  taken  one  or  two  ounces 
of  Trommef^s  malt-extract  daily  for  years.     Vegetables,  bi^ad  fixHn 
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unbolted  flour,  roast  potatoes,  potato  salad,  eta,  are  particularly  to  be 
avoided,  while  pur^e  of  potatoes  does  welL 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  has  a  wonderful 
efiPect  in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Among  the  mineral  waters  con- 
taining alkaline  carbonates  and  purgative  salts,  the  warm  springs  are 
preferable  to  the  cold.  Patients  whose  circumstances  allow  it  may  be 
sent  to  Karlsbad.  If  there  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  trip  to  the 
springs,  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasper,  and  similar  waters  may  be 
prescribed  at  home ;  they  should  be  properly  warmed  before  drinking. 
In  some  cases  I  have  seen  patients  wonderfully  improved  by  the  treat- 
ment at  Wildbad,  and  other  Akrato-therma,  after  they  had  taken  the 
waters  of  Karlsbad  and  Marienbad  without  benefit ;  but  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  use  of  water  from  warm  springs  can  replace  the  treat- 
ment at  Karlsbad,  as  Professor  Sock  claims  in  the  "  Gartenlaube."  I 
am  sorry  that  so  clear  and  shrewd  a  person  as  Sock  should  permit 
himself  to  sp'ead  a  dangerous  half-knowledge  among  the  laity ;  I  have 
more  than  once  found  that  people,  imder  the  impression  that  they  had 
learned  enough  from  Bocl^s  writings  to  judge  of  their  cases  and  treat 
themselves,  have  done  themselves  great  injury.  The  rules  of  the 
water-cures  contain  some  superfluous  and  finikin  regulations,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  shake  fedth  in  these,  or  else  even  the  rational  rules  may  be 
less  carefully  followed.  Among  the  letter  I  place  in  the  first  rank, 
that  patients  should  not  eat  later  than  seven  o'clock,  and  then  only 
soups,  that  they  should  not  break^Eist  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an 
hoiu*  after  their  last  glass  of  water.  It  is  certain  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  warm  mineral  water  going  into  an  empty  stomach. 
If  under  the  treatment  just  described,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
there  be  no  improvement,  we  may  give  nitrate  of  silver,  or  subnitrate 
of  bismuth.  From  the  eflect  that  these  remedies,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, are  seen  to  have  on  ulcers  of  the  skin,  or  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, their  use  appears  perfectly  rational,  and  in  some  cases  the 
results  attained  with  them  are  surprising.  In  other  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  do  no  good.  For  the  mode  of  administering  these  rem- 
edies and  their  dose,  we  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh. 

The  treatment  of  symptoms,  first  of  all,  requires  the  relief  of  the 
caidialgic  attacks.  There  are  but  few  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  where  we  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  narcotics ;  these  usually 
have  an  instantaneous  and  brilliant  eflect  on  the  attacks  of  pain. 
Even  a  few  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a  small  dose  of  mor- 
phia, there  is  relief  or  even  complete  freedom  from  pain.  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  pain  is  chiefly  induced  by  tension  of  the  stomach.  If 
it  depended  on  irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  by  the  ingesta,  or 
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the  gastric  juice,  we  could  not  explain  the  action  of  the  nazootici, 
which  Jaksch  says  is  often  magical ;  but,  if  it  depends  on  tensioii  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  we  can  readily  understand  the  effect  of  nai^ 
cotics,  which,  besides  their  ansesthetio  e£Fect,  retard  the  movementB  of 
the  stomach.  Stokes  declares  that  morphia  is  the  only  trustworttiy 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  thinks 
that  all  the  other  remedies  which  are  highly  spoken  of  axe  only  effect- 
ual when  combined  with  a  narcotic,  as  is  generally  done  in  using  sab- 
nitrate  of  bismuth.  Very  small  doses  {^ — \  gr.)  of  morphia  usually 
suffice,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  inonease  these.  Jak^oh  sa'w  a  woman 
take  the  same  sized  dose  of  morphia  more  than  a  hundred  times  with- 
out its  efficacy  diminishing.  Morphia  is  preferable  to  eztiBct  of  hy^oscj- 
amus  or  belladonna,  which  are  also  recommended.  When  the  epigas- 
trium is  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  a  few  leeches  or  wet  cups  fulfil  the 
indications.  If  these  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  blisters  or  pustulat- 
ing plasters  left  for  some  time  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  of 
use.  Among  the  symptoms  deserving  particular  attention,  we  miy 
have  obstinate  vomiting.  The  narcotics,  particularly  morphia,  seem 
to  be  of  aid  in  this  symptom  also.  If  they  do  no  good,  small  pieoes 
of  ice  or  mouthfuls  of  ice-water  are  sometimes  beneficial,  and  ocoasioo- 
ally  where  all  else  fails  we  may  give  creasote  (gtt.  jv.  to  §  vj.  of 
water,  in  tablespoonfiil  doses\,  or  tincture  of  iodine  (gtt.  iL— liL  in 
sweetened  water).  Finally,  in  the  course  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach, hflsmatcmcsis  or  peritonitis  may  require  special  treatment ;  but 
we  will  speak  of  this  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CABCINOMA   OF  THE   STOMACH. 

Etiology. — Among  the  internal  organs,  the  stomach  is  the  one 
most  frequently  afTectcd  with  carcinoma;  it  is  usually  affected  pri- 
marily ;  more  rarely  it  is  secondary  to  cancerous  degeneration  of  odier 
organs,  or  is  propagated  from  them  to  the  stomach. 

The  cause  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  just  as  obscure  as  that  of 
cancer  elsewhere.  In  some  families  it  seems  to  be  hereditaiy:  the 
father  of  Napoleon  I.,  his  sister,  and  himself,  died  of  this  disease.  In 
regard  to  the  influence  of  sex,  age,  and  employment,  we  maj  say  thit 
men  are  more  frequently  affectoil  than  women ;  that  it  is  most  firequent 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  years,  while  before  forty  it  is  rare, 
and  before  thirty  it  very  exceptionally  occurs ;  finally,  that  no  class  of 
people  escape  it  entirely.  If  cancer  of  the  stomach  be  more  frequent 
in  the  inferior  classes  than  in  the  higher,  it  is  because  the  former  are 
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more  numerous.  There  is  no  proof  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  liquors,  mental  depression,  the  suppression  of  erup- 
tions, or  the  cure  of  ulcers  {J.  Frank), 

Akatomical  Afpeabakces. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  less  often  the 
endiac  portion  or  the  small  curvature,  and  most  rarely  the  fundus 
md  greater  curvature.  It  always  shows  a  tendency  to  spread  trans- 
versely, so  that  cancer  of  the  small  curvature  extends  toward  the 
greater,  and  that  of  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  portions  readily  causes  annu- 
\u  stricture.  Cancerous  stricture  of  the  pyloric  portion  is  usually 
shaiply  limited  by  the  pylorus,  while  that  of  the  cardiac  almost  always 
afiects  more  or  less  of  the  oesophagus. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  scirrhus,  medullary  next,  and  the  least  frequent  are  alveolar 
or  colloid ;  the  various  forms  often  combine — ^the  union  of  scirrhus  and 
medullary  is  most  common. 

Scirrhus  almost  always  begins  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  it  occasion- 
ally fbrms  small  nodules,  sometimes  difiuse  thickening,  which,  grow- 
ing irregularly,  gives  an  uneven  appearance.  The  growth  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  hard  cancer,  and  presents  a  dull,  whitish,  dense  mass  of 
cartilaginous  hardness.  The  mucous  membrane  soon  unites  with  the 
sabjacent  neoplasia ;  it  subsequently  softens  to  a  black  pulp,  sloughs 
off,  and  the  bare  surfJEUse  of  the  cancer  is  left.  The  muscular  coat  usu- 
ally becomes  hypertrophied,  and  shows  the  previously-described  fan- 
like  appearance ;  it  may  subsequently  atrophy  under  the  prossure  of 
the  growth,  or  may  be  destroyed  by  the  latter.  The  serous  coat  be- 
comes thickened  and  clouded  by  local  peritonitis,  often  unites  with 
adjacent  parts,  and  is  frequently  covered  with  milky,  laminated  de- 
posits. After  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  exposed 
cancer  begins  to  ulcerate ;  at  first  shallow,  later  deep  excavations  are 
feimed,  and  we  have  an  irregular  cancerous  ulcer,  with  hard,  callous 
edges,  like  those  occurring  on  the  skin.  In  other  cases  medullaty 
masses  spring  from  the  floor  and  borders  of  the  scirrhous  ulcer. 

If  the  aflection  of  the  stomach  commence  as  medullary  cancer,  the 
nodules  and  di£fuse  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue  are  softer  from 
the  first ;  they  look  like  brain-substance,  and,  after  a  section  through* 
them,  we  may  press  out  a  quantity  of  the  so-called  **  cancer-juice.'* 
Medullary  cancer  sprcads  much  more  rapidly  than  scirrhous,  and  soon 
projects  firom  the.  inner  surfieu^  of  the  stomach  as  soft,  easily-bleeding, 
spongy  excrescences.  The  middle  of  the  growth  usually  breaks  down 
into  black,  soft,  ragged  masses,  while  the  proliferation  continues  at 
the  periphery.  If  the  dead  masses  be  thrown  off,  there  is  left  an  ex- 
cavated ulcer,  surrounded  by  elevated,  everted,  cauliflower  edges. 
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Such  a  cancerous  ulcer  may  attain  twice  the  size  of  the  hand,  and 
the  proliferations  be  sufficient  to  encroach  considerably  upon  the  space 
in  the  stomach. 

Alveolar  or  colloid  cancer  rarely  appears  as  scattered  nodules ;  it 
more  frequently  occurs  as  difiuse  degeneration.  It  also  usually  com- 
mences in  the  submucous  tissue,  but  soon  induces  degeneration  of  all 
the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  in  the  wall,  which  has  become  several  lines, 
or  even  half  an  inch  thick,  no  trace  of  the  original  structure  can  be 
found ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  innumerable  small  cavities  (al- 
veoli), which  contain  a  gelatinous  fluid.  Microscopic  examination  of 
the  latter  shows  the  cellular  formation  characteristic  of  gelatinous  can- 
cer. In  alveolar  cancer,  also,  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  the 
alveoli  are  evacuated,  the  free  surface  appears  ragged  and  discolomi; 
but  the  loss  of  substance  never  becomes  very  deep,  for,  while  the 
destruction  goes  on  above,  there  is  new  production  beloiv. 

The  cancerous  degeneration  often  extends  to  other  organs,  juirticih 
larly  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  pancreas,  liver,  transverse  colon,  or 
omentimi.  The  breaking  down  of  the  growth  may  also  extend  bejood 
the  stomach  to  these  organs,  and  give  rise  to  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  or,  after  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  perforation  outwardly  may  occur.  Al- 
veolar cancer  alone  rarely  affects  the  organs  above  mentioned ;  hot  it 
frequently  induces  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  peritona»iun  and  conw- 
quent  ascites. 

If  the  breaking  down  of  the  cancer  advances  to  the  peritoniseum  be- 
fore the  stomach  has  become  adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  its 
contents  may  escape  into  the  alxlomcn,  and  fatal  peritonitis  result 

If  the  cancerous  degeneration  leads  to  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
which,  by  nodular  prominences  and  angular  curvature  of  tiie  contracted 
portion  may  still  more  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  escape  of  the  coo- 
t<;nts  of  the  stomach,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  will  result.  I£^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cancer  l)e  located  at  the  cardiac  portion,  or,  if  there  be 
degeneration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  as  happens 
particularly  in  alveolar  cancer,  the  stomach  may  become  smaller. 

In  many  cases  the  diseased  pylorus  remains  at  its  normal  locaHtr, 
Joeing  attached  by  adhesions;  but  in  many  others  it  moves  fireely,aiid, 
from  its  weight,  sinks  down  in  the  abdomen  even  as  lo'w  as  the  svxn- 
pliysis  pubis. 

Symptoms  and  Coursk. — Cases  occur  where  it .  is   impossible  to 
recognize  cancer  of  the  stomach  with  certainty  during  life.     In  elee- 
mosynary and  hospital  practice,  patients  not  unfrequently  come  under     I 
treatment  who  are  emaciated  to  skeletons,  indifferent,  and  so  apathetic^ 
that  they  make  no  complaints,  and  cannot  give  any  history  of  their 
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case.  At  the  same  time  they  have  no  pain  on  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium ;  they  have  little  appetite,  but  the  food  taken  is  not  vomited,  and 
examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  no  tumor.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  the  last-mentioned 
symptoms,  and  remember  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  cause  of  the 
excessive  marasmus ;  but  an  absolute  diagnosis  is  impossible.  K  such 
a  patient  die  and  at  the  autopsy  a  large  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach be  found,  inexperienced  physicians  are  usually  greatly  astonished, 
and  cannot  understand  how  a  disease  so  severe  and  so  far  advanced 
could  be  mistaken. 

In  other  cases  we  can  make  an  approximative  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  A  patient,  far  advanced  in  life,  complains  of  loss  of 
appetite,  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  of 
enictation  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  but,  along  with  these  mild 
symptoms,  the  patient  rapidly  loses  his  strength,  acquires  a  dirty-yel- 
low cachectic  color  of  the  face,  and  finally  oe^f^ma  of  the  ankles  occurs. 
U^  in  such  a  case,  we  can  exclude  other  diseases,  which  might  explain 
the  cachexia  and  marasmus,  we  have  cause  to  suspect  that  there  is  not 
a  chronic  catarrh,  but  a  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach,  even  if  there 
be  no  actual  pain,  vomiting,  or  characteristic  tiunor. 

In  most  cases  the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  much 
more  decided,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  Besides  the  dyspepsia 
and  symptoms  of  cachexia  and  marasmus,  there  is  tenderness  in  the 
,xegion  of  the  stomach.  This  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  also  after 
eating ;  but  does  not  usually  attain  the  severity  of  cardialgic  attacks. 
Almost  as  often  there  is  vomiting.  When  the  cancer  is  in  the  smaller 
curvature,  the  vomiting  only  occurs  now  and  then,  but  comes  after 
every  meal,  when  it  constricts  the  pyloric  or  cardiac  orifices.  In  stric- 
ture of  the  pylorus  the  vomiting  does  not  usually  come  on  till  several 
hours  after  eating ;  in  stricture  of  the  cardiac  orifice  it  occurs  imme- 
diately after  or  during  eating.  Occasionally  it*  happens  that,  after  the 
vomiting  has  recurred  regularly  for  a  time,  it  gradually  becomes  less 
frequent,  ceases  altogether,  or  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  chewing  the 
cod.  This  occurrence  is  explained  when  the  autopsy  shows  that  by 
Tweaking  down  of  the  cancer  the  contracted  part  has  become  larger,  or 
that  the  stomach,  being  enormously  dilated  or  structurally  changed,  is 
evidently  not  in  condition  to  contract  and  perform  its  part  in  the  acf 
of  vomiting.  In  other  cases  the  autopsy  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
cessation  of  vomiting.  The  vomited  masses  consist  sometimes  of  the 
food,  enveloped  in  a  thick  coat  of  mucus,  which  is  little  changed,  if  the 
cancer  be  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but  is  often  greatly  altered  when 
the  pylorus  is  affected ;  sometimes  they  consist  only  of  quantities  of 
mucus  and  variously-colored  sour  and  bitter  liquid*     The  presence  of 
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lactic,  buiyric,  or  acetic  adds  in  the  vomited  matters  depends  on  tlie 
causes  that  we  investigated  when  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.  Sarcina  ventriculi  very  often  occur  in  the  vomited  matteni 
while  portions  of  the  cancerous  growth  are  rarely  found.  This  is  be- 
cause, while  the  cancer  ulcerates  and  l»eaks  down,  the  diaraoteristic 
form  of  its  elements  is  destroyed.  Capillary  haemonhage  readily  re- 
sults from  the  breaking  down  of  the  vascnilar  growth.  The  blood 
poured  into  the  stomach  is  quickly  altered  by  its  add  contents  and 
converted  into  a  black,  grumous  mass.  Hence  the  presence  of  '^  oof- 
fee-ground  ''  masses  in  the  vomited  matters  is  a  frequent  and  impor- 
tant symptom  in  cancer  of  the  stomach;  but  its  diagnostic  signiiicsnce 
has  been  much  overestimated.  The  erosion  of  large  vessels,  causing 
copious  haemorrhage,  is  much  more  rare;  in  doubtful  cases  this  8ynq»- 
tom  indicates  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomadi  (see  Chapter  Vjjjl)  rather 
than  cancerous  disease. 

The  most  important  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  stomadi  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  this 
symptom  may  be  wholly  absent ;  this  may  be  readily  understood  when 
we  remember  the  relation  of  the  stomach  to  the  liver  and  riba.  Out 
cer  of  the  cardiac  portion  never  causes  a  perceptible  tumor,  even  when 
it  attains  a  great  size ;  that  of  the  small  curvature  is  not  felt  till  it  has 
advanced  to  the  greater  curvature.  Most  of  the  tumors  that  can  be 
felt  are  located  at  or  near  the  pylorus,  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach; 
and  it  is  only  because  cancer  affects  this  portion  most  frequently,  that 
we  almost  always  find  a  tiimor  in  this  disease  of  the  stomach.  JByriTs 
description  of  the  position  of  the  stomach  is  not  true ;  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  assertion  that,  on  expiration,  the  point  of  the  ster- 
num corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 
Luschka  says,  in  his  classical  work  (on  every  page  of  which  the  prac- 
titioner will  find  valuable  information),  that  an  indsidn  made  through 
the  median  line  of  the  body  will  divide  the  stomach,  so  that  five-sixths 
will  lie  on  the  left  side,  and  at  most  one-sixth  on  the  right.  When  the 
stomach  is  in  a  normal  position,  even  cancer  of  the  pylorus  will  give  a 
tumor  of  the  left  side.  When  the  diseased  pylorus  sinks  down  frt)m  its 
weight,  the  tumor  may  be  near  the  navel,  usually  somewhat  above  and 
rather  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of  this.  If  it  be  still  £Eirther  down, 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  tiimor.  The  size  of  the  tumor  varies 
from  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^'g  to  that  of  the  fist ;  if  it  be  very  laige,  it 
may  form  a  visible  prominence  in  the  abdomen ;  the  surface  is  usually 
uneven  and  nodular.  In  many  cases  the  tumor  is  movable,  and  it 
changes  position  according  as  the  stomach  is  fiill  or  empty ;  in  other 
cases,  where  there  are  adhesions,  it  is  immovable.  In  the  same  way 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  tumor  varies  greatly.     Sometimes,  instead  of 
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a  circamscribed,  nodular  tumor,  we  find  a  regular,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive {nt>minenoe  and  resistance  of  the  epigastrium.  Percussion  of  the 
tumor,  caused  by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  almost  always  gives  a  not 
quite  dear  and  decidedly  tympanitic  sound. 

In  cancerous  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  besides  showing  the  presence 
of  a  tumor,  physical  examination  may  prove  a  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
wli06e  symptoms  we  described  while  speaking  of  simple  stricture  of 
the  pylorus ;  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  be  contracted,  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  bowels  be  empty,  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  be- 
comes vezy  prominent,  while  the  belly  is  sunken,  so  that  we  can  dis- 
tinctly feel  the  vertebral  column  and  the  pulsating  aorta.  The  symp- 
toms of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  modified  by  the  development  of 
cancer  in  other  organs,  particularly  in  the  Hver.  Occasionally,  also, 
cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  spreads  to  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  to  those  of  the  mediastinum,  thence  to  those  of  the 
nedc,  so  that  a  hard  swelling  of  the  supra-clavicular  glands  may  be  of 
diagnostic  importance  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  (I  have  seen 
sudi  cases).  The  symptoms  of  alveolar  cancer  are  often  modified  by 
the  occurrence  of  ascites. 

During  the  course  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  symptoms  gener- 
ally increase  regularly ;  more  rarely,  the  patient  improves  for  a  time, 
pain  and  vomiting  cease  for  a  while,  and  even  the  appetite  returns. 
Tliese  remissions  do  not  usually  continue  long;  the  difficulties  increase 
again,  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost ;  constipation,  which  has  existed 
finom  the  first,  can  hardly  be  overcome ;  emaciation  makes  giant  strides. 
I£  the  cancer  be  medullary,  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  a  few 
months,  while  sdrrhus,  and  particularly  alveolar  cancer,  may  run  on 
for  years. 

The  only  termination  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  in  death.  In 
those  cases  where  cure  of  cancer  has  been  claimed  from  the  clinical 
course  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  there  may  have  been  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis.  Those  observations,  where  autopsy  is  said  to  have  revealed 
the  cicatrix  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  also  are  not  perfectly  trustworthy ; 
for  if  fresh  cancerous  growths  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix, 
the  disease  has  not  truly  disappeared;  but  if  this  support  be  wanting, 
the  cicatrix  from  a  cancer  cannot  be  certainly  distinguished  from  that 
of  a  simple  ulcer.  In  most  cases,  death  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of 
exhaustion.  As  there  is  no  accompanying  fever,  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  is  usually  much  protracted,  and  patients  may  live  for  days, 
while  we  howly  expect  their  death.  In  these  cases  the  tongue  usually 
becomes  red,  inclined  to  dryness,  and  covered  with  aphthous  deposits. 
Besides  this  painful  aflfection,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  painful  tense 
cedema  of  one  of  the  legs  shortly  before  death.    This  symptom  de- 
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pends  on  obstruction  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  shows  that^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retarded  oircidation,  a  clot  has  formed  in  it.  More  rarely 
death  occurs  £rom  a  rapid  peritonitis,  after  perforation  of  the  stomadb. 
Still  more  rarely,  Copious  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  hastens  the 
exhaustion,  or,  by  its  extent,  causes  sudden  death.  ITinallj,  death 
may  be  caused  or  hastened  by  complications  and  secondary  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  cases  where  the  epigastriimi  is  painful,  where  there 
is  frequent  vomiting,  occasionally  of  substance  looking  like  coffee- 
grounds,  where  there  is  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium,  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  £rom  chronic  ccUarrh  is  easy.  If  these  symp- 
toms be  absent,  particularly  the  tumor,  which  Andral  maintains  is  the 
only  certain  sign  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  these  two  diseases  may  be  very  difficult*  In  forming  an  opinioo, 
the  age  of  the  patient  is  important ;  besides  this,  we  often  can  only 
judge  from  the  general  condition. 

The  diagnosis  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomadi,  also,  is  sometames 
easy,  again  very  difficult.  In  one  well-known  case,  two  medical  celdb- 
rities,  Oppolzer  and  SchoenleiTiy  could  not  agree  whether  there  was 
cancer  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  the  differential  diagnosis,  the  fiactofs 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  are  the  following:  1.  The  age  of  the  patioit; 
in  young  persons,  cancer  may  be  excluded  almost  with  certainty.  2. 
The  duration  of  the  disease ;  if  it  has  existed  more  than  a  year,  the 
probabilities  are  against  cancer.  3.  The  strength  and  condition  of  the 
patient ;  in  ulcer,  these  are  often  affected  but  little,  and  not  till  late  in 
the  disease,  while  in  cancer  they  are  greatly  impaired  very  early.  4 
The  character  of  the  pain ;  cardialgic  attacks  indicate  ulcer  rather  than 
cancer.  5.  The  condition  of  the  blood  vomited ;  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  in  large  quantities,  and  hence  slightly  changed,  while  in  cancer  the 
amount  is  usually  scanty,  it  is  black,  and  looks  like  coffee-grounds ; 
still,  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  there  is  abundant  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  there  may  be  ejection  of  black,  grumous 
masses.  6.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  tumor ;  the  former  proves 
almost  certainly  that  there  is  cancer,  for  the  cases  where  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  connective-tissue  growths,  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  ulcer,  cause  a  tumor,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  absence  of  a  ttunor  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  no  cancer. 

The  variety  of  the  cancer  can  rarely  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty during  life.  Alveolar  cancer,  being  the  rarest  variety,  is  only 
to  be  suspected  where  the  disease  runs  a  very  slow  coiurse,  and  when 
there  is  ascites.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain  if^  after  tapping, 
nodular  masses  can  be  felt  in  the  omentum.  K  these  symptoms  are 
absent,  we  must  suspect  scirrhus  or  medullary  cancer.     The  more  acute 
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the  course,  the  larger  the  tumor  becomes  and  the  more  rapidly  it 
grows,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  the  new  formation  is  medullaiy 
cancer. 

Treatment. — ^As  the  indications  firom  the  cause  and  £rom  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  fulfilled,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  symptoms.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh ;  if  milk  be  well 
borne,  it  is  the  most  suitable  nourishment;  if  milk  cannot  be  used,  con- 
centrated broths,  yolk  of  eggy  and  other  nutritious  substances  may  be 
oardered,  but  always  in  small  quantities,  and  where  there  is  stricture 
they  should  be  given  in  fluid  form  or  finely  divided.  Wine  also,  par- 
ticularly red  wine,  may  be  given,  and  it  is  usually  well  borne.  For 
the  excessive  acidity,  the  alkaline  carbonates  do  well,  especially  in 
the  form  of  soda-water;  they  often  fedl,  however,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  we  cannot  in  any  way  prevent  the 
acidity.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  at  each  meal  to  give  pills  containing 
g^t.  1 — H  of  creasote,  as  recommended  by  BudcL  Pills  of  aloes  and 
colocynth  may  be  given  for  the  obstinate  constipation.  For  the  severe 
paiQ  and  the  sleeplessness,  narcotics,  particularly  morphia,  must  be 
given. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

HiElCOBBHAOB  FBOM  THE  STOMACH. 

EhiOLOGY. — 1.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  results  from  rupture 
of  the  over-filled  blood-vessels  without  previous  change  of  texture. 
Artericd  Jkixian  is  rarely  so  decided  as  to  cause  rupture ;  besides  the 
alight  hsBmorrhage  seen  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  this  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  anomalies  of  menstruation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ripening  and  detachment  of  an  ovum  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
fluxions  and  haemorrhages  in  other  organs  and  not  in  the  uterus, 
although  we  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  fsuct.  Venous  congestion 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
haemorrhage.  The  most  decided  congestions  result  from  impediments 
to  the  circulation  in  the  Urer.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be 
caused  by  obstructions  of  the  portal  vein  by  blood-dots ;  by  pressing 
on  its  branches  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  gall-ducts,  caused  by  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus ; 
by  plugging  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  liver  with  clumps  of  pig- 
ment in  pernicious  fever  {Frerichs) ;  finally,  by  destruction  of  the 
capillaries,  in  the  so<5alled  yellow  atrophy  of  the  Hver.  The  hyper- 
aemia  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  chest  by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  heart,  or  pericar- 
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dium,  is  rarely  sufficient  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  vefisels;  but 
bsBmorriiage  fix>m  the  stcnnadi  is  sometimes  seen  finom  these  causea 
The  hemorrhages  which  sometimes  occur  in  new-bom  infimts  nurt 
likely  belong  in  this  class.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  depend  on 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obstruction  thus  induced  to 
the  flow  of  blood  £rom  the  stomadL 

2.  Haemorrhage  firom  the  stomach  may  result  firom  the  rupture  of 
diseased  vessels.  In  rare  cases  yarioes  burst  or  aneurisms  open  into 
the  stomach.  More  frequently  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  must  be 
suspected,  without  our  being  able  to  prove  it  either  with  or  without  the 
microscope.  Under  this  head  come  the  hasmorrhages  occurring  in  the 
so-called  haemonhagio  diathesis;  those  coming  after  exhausting  dis- 
eases, in  the  course  of  yellow  fever  and  other  severe  diseases;  finally, 
those  arising  from  improper  living,  especially  abstinence  frtmi  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables,  which  fonn  one  of  the  sympt<mis  of  scofbutiai 
In  these  cases  it  is  insufficient  to  ascribe  the  bleeding  immediately  to 
an  abnonnal  quality  of  the  blood ;  this  can  only  act  by  disturbing  the 
nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

3.  finally,  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  arise  from  erosioii 
and  other  injuries  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  In  this  class  belong  the 
cases  where  chronic  ulcer  or  ulcerating  carcinoma  leads  to  haemcnrhage 
from  the  capillaries  or  laiger  vessels ;  those  where  corrosive  substances 
and  sharp,  foreign  bodies  open  vessels  of  the  stomach ;  lastly,  those 
where  a  blow  over  the  stomach  has  caused  rupture  of  one  of  the 
vessels. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Even  after  decided  haemorrhages 
from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  we  often  seek  in  vain,  on  />o^ 
mortem  examination,  for  its  source ;  when  the  patient  has  died  from 
loss  of  blood,  after  washing  off  the  stomach,  we  find  it  just  as  pale  and 
bloodless  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  there  has  been  coin* 
cident  capillary  haemorrhage  in  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  we 
find  bluish-red  or  bladdsh-red  spots,  from  which  blood  oozes  out  on 
slight  pressure.  This  haemorrhagic  infiltration  of  circumscribed  por- 
tions of  mucous  membrane  generally  leads  to  superficial  softening  and 
throwing  off  of  the  softened  portion ;  supei£cial  excavations  thus  oc- 
cur, which  are  not  discovered  till  the  dirty-brown  blood  particles  ding- 
ing to  them  are  washed  off  The  superficial  bleeding  fossae,  call^ 
haemorrhagic  erosions,  are  usually  numerous,  small,  of  roimd  or  elon- 
gated form,  and  are  chiefly  foimd  at  the  summit  of  the  longitudinal 
folds  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane.  If  large  vessels  have  been 
eroded  by  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  if  ruptured  varices  or 
aneurisms  have  caused  the  haemorrhage,  we  may  in  many  cases  find 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  vesseL 
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When  the  patient  dies  soon  after  the  haemorrhage,  and  if  this  has 
been  veiy  copious  and  occuned  rapidly,  the  blood  contained  in  the 
Btomadi  forms  red,  clotted  masses.  If  it  has  escaped  slowly,  and  has 
been  retained  in  the  stomach  a  long  while,  so  that  the  gastric  jmce  and 
the  add  contents  of  the  stomach  have  had  a  chance  to  act  on  it,  it  ap- 
pears brown  or  black.  Where  the  hsBmorrhage  has  been  very  slight, 
we  find  only  a  few  black  strise  and  flocculi,  or  masses  like  coffee-grounds, 
in  the  stomach. 

Stmftoms  and  Coubse. — ^If  the  haemorrhage  £rom  the  stomach  be 
not  abundant  and  the  blood  be  not  vomited,  the  haemorrhage  is  not 
usually  recognized  during  life.  According  to  Beaumant'a  observations, 
small  haemorrhages  usually  occur  in  the  stomach  during  acute  gastric 
catarxh ;  but  blood  mixed  with  mucus  is  very  rarely  vomited.  The 
baemorrhagio  erosions  also,  which,  as  proved  by  autopsies,  quite  fre- 
quently accompany  chronic  catarrh,  cancer,  and  ulcer,  rarely  cause 
haematemesis  and  consequently  are  rarely  recognized  during  life. 

In  other  cases,  it  is  true,  the  mixture  of  small  quantities  of  blood 
with  the  vomited  matters  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  haem- 
onhage  firom  the  stomach,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  has  not 
been  previously  swallowed ;  but  frequently  haematemesis  is  the  only 
symptom  of  the  bleeding.  This  is  daily  observed  in  patients  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  who  are  neither  better  nor  worse  when  they 
vomit  the  ^  coffee-ground  "  masses. 

If  there  has  been  a  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  the  stomach, 
there  are  usually  some  sjrmptoms  preceding  the  haematemesis.  These 
depend  partly  on  the  stomach  being  full  of  blood,  partly  on  the  empti- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body.  The  patients  have  a  feeling  of 
pressure  about  the  stomach,  a  desire  to  loosen  the  clothes,  feel  con- 
stricted and  nauseated ;  they  become  pale,  the  pulse  is  small,  the  skin 
cool,  they  see  sparks  before  the  eyes,  have  noises  in  the  ears,  become 
dizzy,  or  they  even  feunt.  I  knew  one  case  where  a  surgeon  opened 
a  vein  for  his  mother,  while  she  was  in  such  a  state,  thinking  that  she 
was  apoplectic.  In  robust,  strong  persons  the  iamt  feelings  do  not 
occur,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  feeling  of 
jxessure  and  fulness  in  the  epigastrium.  After  there  has  been  nausea 
for  a  time,  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a  warm  fluid  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  a  sweetish,  stale  taste,  there  is  violent  vomiting,  and, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient,  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  clotted, 
and  usually  dark  brown,  is  evacuated  through  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Small  portions  of  blood  often  enter  the  larynx  and  induce  coughing, 
and,  as  blood  is  brought  up  by  this  also,  the  patients  relate  that  they 
have  **  broken  a  blood-vessel,"  but  they  cannot  say  whether  they  vom- 
ited or  coughed  up  the  blood.     Sooner  or  later,  after  the  haematemesis, 
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there  is  a  passage  of  blood  from  the  bowels.  If  the  hasmoniiage  were 
very  copious,  blood  is  passed  at  stool  very  soon  aftierward,  and  it 
appears  in  black,  clotted  niasses ;  if  it  be  not  passed  for  two  or  three 
days  after  the  hsematemesis,  it  is  usually  changed  to  a  blade,  taivlike 
mass.  In  exceptional  cases  the  blood  poured  into  the  stomach  is 
evacuated  by  stool  alone,  and  there  is  no  vomiting.  If  patients,  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  become  very  pale  in  a  short 
time,  and  show  other  sjmptoms  that  may  depend  on  internal  hsranor- 
rhage,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  passages  repeatedly. 
Many  poimds  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  in  a 
short  time  by  haemorrhage  of  the  stomach ;  and  even  the  strongest 
persons  will  then  become  pale,  cool,  and  £eunt*  In  severe  cases,  every 
attempt  of  the  patient  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  raise  the  head,  causes 
nausea,  blackness  before  the  eyes,  and  dizziness ;  every  attempt  to 
rise  brings  on  fainting.  Terrifying  as  it  usually  is  to  the  patient  and 
those  aroimd  him,  the  fronting  undoubtedly  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  attack,  for  it  momentarily  arrests  the  haemorrhage  and  favors  the 
formation  of  coagula.  It  appears  entirely  due  to  this  frtct  that  the 
affection  usually  terminates  more  frivorably  than  we  should  eipect 
frx)m  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  Indeed,  proportionately  few 
patients  die  of  haemorrhage  frt>m  the  stomach,  that  is,  by  bleeding  to 
death,  or  suffocating  frt)m  the  blood  entering  the  larynx.  Much  more 
fi^uently,  after  the  patients  have  become  deathly  pale  and  exces- 
sively exhausted,  and  have  lain  for  days  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
state,  the  vomiting  ceases,  blood  gradually  disappears  from  the  stools, 
and  a  very  slow  convalescence  begins.  The  patients  long  remain  with- 
out appetite,  complain  of  foul  eructations  and  an  unpleasant  taste.  As 
the  great  loss  of  blood  is  replaced  by  water,  the  patients  become  very 
hydnemic,  and  often  dropsical ;  but  these  symptoms  may  also  disap- 
pear, although,  perhaps,  somewhat  slowly,  and  the  patients  recover. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  those  cases  where  the  haemorrhage  is  so 
profuse  that  the  patient  dies  before  the  blood  is  evacuated  either  up- 
ward or  downward.  We  must  remember  this  when  a  patient,  who  has 
had  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  suddenly 
sinks  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage  and  dies  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Diagnosis. — Since  patients  with  haemoptjrsis  often  vomit  at  the 
same  time,  and  those  with  haematemesis  fi^uently  have  a  coincident 
cough,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  haemorrhage  of  the  stomach 
from  that  coming  frx)m  the  lungs  or  bronchi,  particularly  if  we  are  not 
present  at  the  time,  or  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  "  haemorrhage  "  that  has 
occurred  some  years  before.  The  following  points  are  important  in 
the  differential  diagnosis. 
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1.  The  appearance  of  the  blcxxl  ejected.  Vomited  blood  is  usually 
daik,  bladdsh,  clotted,  mixed  with  food ;  the  coagula,  containing  no 
air,  are  heavier ;  sometimes  it  has  an  acid  ^reaction  from  the  gastric 
juioe.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  coming  firom  the  lungs  and  bronchi 
18  usually  bright-red,  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  not  coagulated  at  first, 
and  if  a  ooagulum  does  form,  it  contains  air-bubbles  and  is  light ;  its 
reaction  is  always  alkaline.  But  we  must  know  that  blood,  which  has 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  and  has  been  little  a£fected  by 
the  gastric  juioe,  may  be  bright  red,  and,  on  subsequent  haematemesis, 
small  portions  of  black  blood  may  be  thrown  oS. 

2.  Vomiting  of  blood  is,  in  most  cases,  preceded  by  cardialgic  at- 
taeks  and  other  symptoms  of  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  in  the 
much  rarer  cases  caused  by  congestions  and  fluxions,  there  are  symp- 
toms of  hypersemia  of  all  the  oigans  in  the  abdomen ;  haemoptysis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  preceded  by  disturbance  of  the  respiration, 
and  of  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

3.  Intelligent  patients  can  generally  tell  whether  vomiting  occurred 
first  and  was  followed  by  couglung,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
nausea,  retching,  and  vomiting  have  been  excited  by  the  couglung. 

4.  In  haematemesis  percussion  generally  shows  &ilness  of  the 
stomach,  while  physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  no  changes 
there.  In  haemoptysis  there  is  no  epigastric  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  in  the  thorax  we  almost  always  hear  moist  rdleSy  if  there  be  no 
other  soimds  present. 

5.  After  vomiting  of  blood,  there  are  almost  always  bloody  stools 
for  a  few  days ;  after  coughing  of  blood,  instead  of  these,  there  is  just 
as  often  a  bloody  mucous  expectoration. 

We  cannot  tell,  fipom  the  vomited  matters  or  from  the  stools, 
whether  the  blood  vomited  really  comes  firom  the  stomach  or  whether 
it  has  been  swallowed.  In  doubtful  cases  we  should  carefully  exam- 
ine the  nose  and  phaiynx,  and  ask  the  patient  if  he  noticed  any  signs 
of  nose-bleed  before  going  to  bed  the  previous  night*  A  careful 
inquiry  about  premonitory  symptoms  may  dear  up  the  matter  here 
also,  particularly  when  we  suspect  intentional  deception.  In  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  preceding  the  vomiting,  malingerers  usu- 
ally overdraw  the  picture,  and  this  fsu^  with  the  contradictory  state- 
ments they  make,  often  assists  to  expose  them. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  decide  whether  the  vomited  matters  be 
really  blood  or  not,  although  there  are  cases  where  the  physician  has 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  mistaken  stewed  cherries  for  blood. 
Elven  in  the  black  coffee-ground  masses  some  shrunken  and  misshapen 
blood-corpuscles  can  almost  always  be  recognized  with  the  microscope, 
and  a  chemical  examination  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  black 
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masses,  will  veiy  rarely  be  necessary  to  determine  that  it  is  really 
altered  blood. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  decide  whether  the  bleeding  depends  cm  the 
erosion  of  large  vessels  or  the  rupture  of  capillaries.  Besides  the  fiut 
that  in  the  first  case  the  bleedmg  ia  mnally  more  abiindtat  tium  in 
the  latter,  a  reyiew  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  almost  always  gtwes 
a  certain  means  of  diagnosis.  If  there  have  been  caidialgic  attacks, 
chronic  vomiting,  and  other  sjrmptoins  of  ulcer  of  the  stomadi,  there 
is  probably  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  which  is  by  £ev  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  I^  on  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  ascites,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  other  signs  of  obstruction 
to  the  portal  circulation,  the  h»morrhage  is  most  probably  fixnn  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  was  canised  by  venous  oongesticm.  If  the  hemor* 
rhages  occur  regularly  every  four  weeks  while  there  is  amenonhoBa,  we 
must  suspect  extensive  fluxion  to  the  stomach ;  if  it  come  during  yel- 
low fever,  or  scorbutis,  or  after  exhausting  diseases,  we  must  suspeci 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Prognosis. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  patients  die  from  hematemesis,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
waxy  color  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  long<x>ntinued  fBontneaa,  we 
may  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  It  is  doubtful  whether  hsemonhage 
from  the  stomach  has  under  any  circumstances  a  beneficial  influence 
on  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  if  the  patients  are  occasionally  better 
for  a  long  time  after  it,  it  is  probably  because  the  severe  attack  has 
frightened  them,  and  they  have  become  more  carefril  in  their  diet 
The  haemorrhages  caused  by  congestion  may  temporarily  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  other  symptoms  of  abdominal  plethora.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  scorbutis  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach  always  renders  the  prognosis  more  grave. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  prophylactic  and  causal  indications  are  frdfilled 
by  the  treatment  of  the  original  disease.  If  patients,  with  cirrhosis  or 
other  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  show  premonitory 
symptoms  of  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  we  may  with  advantage 
apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  anus ;  in  women,  who  with  amenorrhcea 
have  periodical  vomiting  of  blood,  we  may  from  time  to  time  apply  a 
few  leeches  to  the  os  uteri 

The  indications  from  the  disease  require  a  less  eneigetic  treatment 
in  haemorrhage  from  the  capillaries,  than  in  that  depending  on  erosion 
of  a  large  vessel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  Jaksch  recom- 
mends a  venesection ;  but  this  is  rarely  beneficial,  and  when  not  so, 
increases  the  danger.  The  employment  of  JunocPa  cupping-boot 
would  be  much  more  advisable,  but  never  after  fedntness  has  come  on ; 
for,  after  this,  the  use  of  haemospastics,  which  may  cause  even  robust 
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patients  to  £Eunt,  is  veiy  dangerous.  Cold  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  hasmonliage  £rom  the  stomach ;  we  may 
let  the  patients  swallow  small  quantities  of  ice-water  or  small  pieces 
of  ice,  £rom  time  to  time,  and  we  may  cover  the  epigastrium  with  cold 
water  or  ice-compresses,  and  renew  them  £requently.  Styptic  medi- 
cinea  are  not  always  well  borne,  but  are  often  vomited  up ;  the  best 
of  these  are  mistura  sulphuiica  adda  or  alum,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  serum  laods  aluminatum.  We  should  always  give  these  remedies 
in  small  quantities  and  keep  them  on  ice.  Acetate  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  ergotin,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  indications  £rom  the  symptoms,  first  of  all,  require  attention 
to  the  qmcope.  The  patient  must  lie  flat  in  bed ;  must  not  rise  to 
stool,  but  «se  a  bed-pan.  If  syncope  occur,  we  may  hold  eau  de  cologne 
or  hartshorn  to  the  nose,  and  sprinkle  the  £eu»  with  water,  but  be 
very  careful  about  the  internal  administration  of  restoratives.  Among 
these  cold  champagne  is  best,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  cause  vomiting  than 
the  analeptic  medicines.  The  unceasing  inclination  to  vomit,  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  attadcs  of  syncope,  partly  to  the  blood  in  the  stom- 
ach, is  the  most  annoying  symptom  that  the  patient  has.  In  trying 
to  arrest  it,  we  should  be  careful  about  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  should 
preferably  apply  a  sinapism  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  occasionally, 
and  give  a  pinch  of  effervescing  powder.  Since  P.  Ftank  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  necessary  to  purge  patients  with  luemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  exciting  low  and  putrid  fever, 
dysters  and  slight  cooling  laxatives  are  almost  universally  prescribed. 
My  observations  correspond  with  those  of  Bamberger^  according  to 
whom  even  enemata  are  injurious  iof  the  first  few  days  after  a  haemor^ 
ihage.  • 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SPASM  OF  THB  8T01CACH — ^NBBVOUS  CABDIALOIA. 

BnoLOGT. — 'Rj  nervous  cardialgia,  we  mean  painful  affections  of 
the  stomach,  not  dependent  on  perceptible  dianges  of  structure.  Mom- 
berg  distinguishes  two  forms  of  this  disease,  one  of  which,  he  says,  de- 
pends on  a  hyperaBsthesia  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  other  on  hyperses- 
thesia  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  former  he  calls  gastrodynia  neuralgica, 
the  latter  neuralgia  coeliaca.  But  it  can  ;»obably  never  be  determined 
in  any  given  case  whether  the  pains  be  located  in  the  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  in  those  of  the  sympathetio ;  and  Senoch  sajSj  with 
truth,  that  this  distinction  is  practically  wcvthless,  though  it  may  be 
theoretically  correct. 
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1.  Like  other  nervous  diseases,  this  affection  is  often  obflerved  in 
ansemic  persons.  If  in  chlorotic  females,  who  have  more  or  less  se- 
vere attacks  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  as  a  constant  symptom,  the  blood 
be  enriched  by  preparations  of  iron,  the  cardialgia  disappears,  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  amenorrhcea  continues,  and  the  quick  recunenoe 
of  the  chlorosis  proves  that  the  original  disease  has  not  been  removed. 
It  follows,  from  these  observations,  that  the  cardialgia  of  ehlorotio  pa- 
tients depends  solely  on  the  poverty  of  the  blood;  not,  as  in  hysterical 
women,  on  affections  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  cardialgia  not  tmfre- 
quently  observed  in  tuberculous  persons,  convalescents,  and  onanists, 
probably,  also,  depends  on  poverty  of  the  blood. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  such  as  dislocations,  flexions,  or  chitmic 
inflammation,  and  follicular  ulcers  of  the  os  uteri,  as  well  aa  affections 
of  the  ovaries,  induce  cardialgia.  It  is  among  the  most  frequent  symp* 
toms  of  hysteria.  The  dependence  of  spasm  of  the  stomach  on  affeo* 
tions  of  the  female  sexual  organs  is  most  evident  when  the  attacks 
occur  exclusively,  or  are  most  severe,  at  the  menstrual  periods.  I 
treated  one  woman  for  amcnorrhooa  with  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  and 
catarrhal  erosions  of  the  os  uteri,  whose  cardialgic  attacks  reouired 
regularly  every  four  weeks  and  lasted  three  days ;  but  during  the  in- 
tervals they  only  appeared  when  leeches  were  applied  to  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  they  only  lasted  during  the  time  of  the  application. 

3.  In  other  cases,  nervous  cardialgia  depends  on  diseases  of  the  splntl 
marrow  or  brain ;  and  from  analogy  witli  other  neuroses,  it  is  probable, 
although  it  has  not  been  proved  by  observations,  that  it  may  be  caused 
by  organic  changes  in  tlie  pneumogastric,  or  sympathetic  nerves, 
swelling  of  their  neurilemma,  or  tumors  pressing  on  them« 

4.  Cardialgia  may  depond  on  dyscrasia.  Infection  of  the  blood,  with 
malarial  poison,  occasionally  sccnis  to  excite  spasm  of  the  stomach  in* 
stead  of  the  paroxysm  of  intemiittcnt  fever.  Momherg  attaches  pa^ 
ticular  importance  to  artliritis  as  a  cause,  and  in  his  own  first  attack 
of  gout  he  suffered  severely  from  spasm  of  the  stomach. 

6.  Finally,  we  frequently  cannot  find,  either  during  life,  or  on  au- 
topsy, any  cause  for  cardialgia  that  has  existed  for  years. 

From  the  description  above  given,  the  attacks  of  fwiin  caused  bj 
certain  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  any  structiutd  change,  must 
be  considered  as  nervous  cardialgia.  Among  these  are  the  oases  of 
spasm  of  the  stomach  induced  by  excessive  acidity,  by  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  stomach,  by  the  exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  and  oc- 
casionally after  a  cold  drink  and  similar  causes. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — like  most  neuroses,  nervous  cardialgia 
is  distinguished  from  other  diseases  by  its  typical  course,  L  e.,  after  in- 
tervals of  freedom,  follow  paroxysms  of  the  severest  pain.     Occasion- 
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ally  there  is  a  regular  type,  so  that  the  attacks  recur  at  the  same  hour 
daily,  or  eveiy  second  or  third  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  cardialgic  attack  more  strikingly,  or 
briefly,  than  has  been  done  by  Romberg. 

*'  Suddenly,  or  after  a  precedent  feeling  of  pressure,  there  is  severe, 
griping  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  usually  extending  to  the  back, 
with  a  feeling  of  feuntness,  shrunken  countenance,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
and  small  intermittent  pulse.  The  pain  becomes  so  excessive  that  the 
patient  cries  out.  The  epigastrium  is  either  puffed  out,  like  a  ball,  or, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  retracted,  with  tension  of  the  abdominal 
walla.  There  is  often  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  External  pres- 
sure is  well  borne,  and  not  unfrequently  the  patient  presses  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  against  some  firm  substance,  or  compresses  it  with  his 
hands.  Sympathetic  pains  offcen  occur  in  the  thorax  under  the  ster- 
num, in  the  cesophageal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  while  they 
are  me  in  the  exterior  of  the  body^" 

"  The  attack  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour ;  then  the 
pain  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  patient  much  exhausted ;  or  else 
it  ceases  suddenly  with  eructation  of  gas  or  wateiy  fluid,  with  vomit- 
ing, with  a  gentle  soft  perspiration,  or  with  the  passage  of  reddish 
urine.'' 

Besides  these  severe  attacks,  we  often  see  painful  sensations,  of 
various  varieties  and  degrees  of  intensity,  in  the  stomach,  which  also 
alternate  with  intervals  of  rest  and  freedom  from  pain,  which  are  less- 
ened, not  increased,  by  external  pressure,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
food ;  these  also  are  accompanied  by  sympathetic  pain  in  the  breast 
and  back,  reflex  motions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.  It  is  these 
mild  attacks,  without  ^^  the  feeling  of  faintness  and  impending  death," 
that  Homberg  styles  neuralgia  of  the  pneumogastric,  in  contradistinc- 
tioii  to  neuralgia  cceliaca.'^ 

DiAOirosis. — ^The  character  of  the  pain  gives  no  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing cardialgic  attacks,  accompanying  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  frt>m 
those  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  gastric  nerves.  In  the  former  we  also 
see  the  extension  of  the  pain  to  the  back  and  breast,  and  see  them 
subside  with  vomiting  and  eructation,  and  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
pain  on  the  patient.  The  following  £Eu;tors  are  important  in  judging 
between  the  two  states :  1.  In  most  cases,  pains  induced  by  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  are  increased  by  external  pressure  by  introduction  of  food 
(**  pressure  from  within  ") ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nervous  cardialgia 
is  usually  relieved  by  pressure  over  the  stomach,  and  by  eating.  2.  In 
chrooio  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia  and  other  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  present  during  the  in- 
tervals ;  these  do  not  appear  in  nervous  cardialgia.    In  accordance  with 
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tliis,  nutrition  is  little  impaired  in  the  latter  disease,  and,  when  the 
neuralgia  is  not  due  to  anaemia,  the  patient  may  look  strong  and 
healthy.  3.  Dysmenorrhoea,  metrorrhagia,  sterility,  and  other  symp- 
toms which  betray  affection  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  well  as  decided 
chlorosis,  render  it  probable  that  the  affection  is  nervous  in  character; 
but  too  much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  these  symptoms,  for  it  la 
in  just  such  cases  that  idcer  of  the  stomach  is  apt  to  oocur.  4.  Tlie 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  other  neuralgic  affections  speaks  for  a 
similar  nature  in  these  attacks  of  pain.  5.  Equally,  ^nuine  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach  is  excited  by  imknown  causes,  and  often  oocuib  while 
the  stomach  is  empty ;  the  attacks  of  pain  in  ulcer  of  the  stcHnach 
almost  always  come  after  eating. 

Pboonosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  cardialgia  dependent  on 
poverty  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  due  to  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  some 
other  incurable  disease.  Those  cases,  also,  that  are  caused  by  uterine 
com])laints  disappear  with  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  if  this  be 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  generally  fiivorable,  also,  in 
those  cases  resulting  from  the  influence  of  malaria  or  arthritis.  On 
the  other  hand,  treatment  is  almost  always  imavailin^  in  the  cases 
depending  on  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  in  those 
arising  from  unknown  causes. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  from  the  cause  require  the  eneigetio 
and  early  employment  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  chlorotic  and 
aiinsmic  cases.  It  is  a  great  error  to  delay  the  use  of  iron  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis  imtil  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  it,  and  the  cardialgie 
attacks  have  passed  away.  The  dyspepsia  and  cardialgia  of  chlorotic 
patients  do  not  yield  sooner  to  any  remedies  than  to  those  whidi 
improve  the  state  of  the  blood.  The  springs  of  Pyrmont,  'Diiburg^ 
and  Cudowa  are  wonderfully  beneficial  in  this  affection.  Among  tie 
oiBcinal  preparations  of  iron,  the  best  is  the  ferri  carbonas  saocharata 
(Br.).  J^lamVa  pills  arc  also  an  excellent  prescription  (see  treatment 
of  chlorosis).  In  hysterical  cardialgia,  applications  of  leeches  to  the 
OS  uteri,  touching  ulcers  on  it  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  treat- 
ment, which  we  shall  learn  when  speaking  of  uterine  diseases,  may  be 
indicated,  and  may  have  a  striking  effect.  In  cardialgia  excited  bj 
malaria  or  arthritis,  the  fulfilment  of  the  causal  indications  answers  for 
the  treatment  of  the  original  disease. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  are  best  answered  by  the  narcotics, 
and,  among  these,  acetate  of  morphia  is  preferable  to  the  extracts  of 
liyoscyamus,  belladonna,  etc.,  which  have  also  l)een  recommended. 
This  remedy  is  usually  given  in  combination  -with  the  so-called  anti- 
spasmodics, particularly  with  valerian,  asafoetida,  and  castoreum.  Be- 
oently,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica  and  tincture 
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of  castor  (dose,  12  drops  during  the  attack)  has  been  much  used,  and 
apparently  with  good  effect.  Metallio  remedies  also,  particularly 
nitnite  of  bismuth,  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  zinc,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  spasm  of  the  stomach ;  however,  as  they  are  scarcely  ever 
given  alone,  but  are  used  in  combination  with  narcotics,  their  efficacy 
is  ;»oblematicaL  Finally,  Momherg  recommends  aiding  the  treatment 
by  applying  belladonna  or  galbanum  plasters  over  the  stomach,  or  rub- 
bing in  a  mixture  of  mixtura  oleosa-balsamicae  (§j)  with  tinctura 
opii(3ij). 


CHAPTER   X. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Is  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  offcen  spoken  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, L  e.,  of  signs  of  impaired  digestion.  Hence,  while  giving  a  sepa- 
rate diapter  to  dyspepsia,  we  shall  only  speak  of  those  disturlramces  of 
digestion  which  arise  without  perceptible  change  of  structure  of  the 
stomach.  The  different  forms  of  this  dyspepsia  may  be  included  under 
two  heads :  the  digestion  is  impaired  either  because  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  is  of  abnormal  quality,  or  because  the  movements  of  the 
stomadi  are  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  ingesta  are  not  suffi- 
ciently mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  Digestion,  which  is  a  purely 
Aemical  process,  can  only  be  influenced  by  the  nerves  when  they 
modify  the  secretions,  or  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in 
thiB  sense  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  nervous  dyspepsia. 

The  diange  in  the  gastric  juice  may  be  either  qualitative  or  quan- 
titative. We  know  veiy  little  about  the  qualitative  changes.  They 
may  consist  in  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  the  normal  constituents 
to  each  other;  thus  we  know  that  too  slight  an  amount  of  free  acid 
weakens  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice ;  or  in  the  £eu^  that  for- 
eign substances  are  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  such  as  urea  in  cases 
of  retention  of  urine;  or  because,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  gastric  juice  is  totally  changed,  some  constituents 
being  added  and  others  disappearing.  The  symptoms  caused  by  quali- 
tative dianges  of  the  gastric  juice  are  entirely  unknown,  and  still  less 
do  we  know  the  remedies  for  treating  the  state  in  question. 

As  to  the  quantitative  changes  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  very  un- 
suitable name  of  '^  atonic  indigestion "  has  been  given  to  the  symp- 
toms induced,  where  the  gastric  juice  is  insufficient,  or  where  it  is  not 
sufficiently  concentrated.  In  the  etiology  of  gastric  catarrh  we  men- 
tioned that  too  scanty  a  secretion,  or  too  poor  a  quality  of  the  gastric 
jmcei  existed  in  anemic  and  chlorotic  persons.    We  there  explained 
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that  this  anomaly  increased  the  inclination  to  dmmio  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  because,  as  the  ingesta  readily  decomposed,  their  producta 
excited  intense  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.     To  what  has  been 
said,  we  must  add  that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  not  affected  in 
all  the  cases  where  the  contents  are  abnormally  decomposed,  and  that 
the  cases  where  this  membrane  remains  healt&y  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  those  where  it  becomes  diseased.     The  'symptooa 
induced  by  restricted  secretion  of  gastric  juice  are,  it  is  true,  frequently 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  to  those  of 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.     In  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  also,  the  ap- 
petite is  less,  or  is  satisfied  after  eating  very  little.     After  eating,  the 
epigastrium  swells,  and  there  is  eructation  of  gases,  or  sour  and  rancid 
liquids;   the  patients  suffer  from  flatulence,  and  are   disturbed  and 
anxious  about  their  condition.     Besides  the  nervous  cardialgia  oocm^ 
ring  in  anaemic  and  chlorotic  patients,  the  excessive  formation  of  add 
may  cause  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  (in  the  substances  vomited  hj 
clilorotic  patients,  JFrerichs  found  acetic  acid  and  quantities  of  yetst 
fungus),  and  these  cases  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  chronic  uloer 
of  the  stomach.    The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia  depends 
cliiefly  on  the  etiology.     If  the  symptoms  occur  in  chlorotic  girls,  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  persons  weakened  by  venereal  excesses,  pv- 
ticularly  onanism,  or  in  those  exhausted  by  care  and  anxiety,  by  con- 
tinued work,  or  night  watching,  or  if  they  come  during^  convalescence^ 
from  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases,  and  particularly  if  we  cu 
find  that  the  nutrition  was  impaired  before  the  app>earanoe  of  the 
digestive  difficulties,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  so-called 
atonic  dysjxipsia,  and  against  the  existence  of  structural  change  of  the 
stomach. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  tongue  gives  another  point  in  diagnosis. 
While  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  there  is  a  coated  tongue  and  other 
signs  of  oral  catarrh,  in  the  dyspepsia  of  anaemic  patients  the  tongue 
is  usually  clean,  the  taste  unchanged,  and  there  is  no  fetor  fifom  the 
mouth.  In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  decided  by  the  effect  of  fast- 
ing and  of  eating.  Spiced  and  irritating  substances,  which  increase 
the  difficulty  in  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  are 
well  borne  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  ease  the  painful  symptoms  whidi 
accompany  it. 

Above  all,  a  mode  of  life  that  improves  nutrition,  the  administra- 
tion of  iron,  and  sea-bathing,  which  have  but  little  effect  on  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  produce  most  brilliant 
results  in  dyspepsia  dependent  on  anaemia  or  hydrsemia.  In  some  <rf 
these  cases,  particularly  where  the  dyspepsia  is  accompanied  by  irrita- 
bility or  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach,  the  pure  bitters,  such  as  quassia 
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or  liops,  are  very  serviceable.  We  cannot  explain  the  unmistakably 
&Torable  influence  of  these  remedies  on  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  for,  while  they  are  veiy  irritant  to  the  gustatory  nerves,  they 
have  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  other  mucous  membranes,  or  to  the 
akin.  Quassia  is  generally  ordered  as  a  cold  infusion.  In  the  evening 
we  may  pour  a  cupftd  of  cold  water  over  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
quassia-chips ;  by  the  next  morning  a  bitter  infusion  will  have  formed, 
which  is  to  be  drunk  feusting,  or  else  water  may  be  leffc  for  a  while  in 
a  cup,  turned  from  quassia-wood,  and  then  drunk.  Hop-bitter  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  form  of  Bavarian  beer,  which  is  now  brewed  all  over 
Germany ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  it  comes  from  a  trustworthy 
brewery,  where,  instead  of  hops,  some  injurious  substitute  is  not  used. 
The  strong  malt-extract,  of  whidi  we  previously  spoke  (page  246),  has 
proved  very  efficient,  in  my  hands,  in  several  cases  of  dyspepsia,  char- 
acteiased  by  irritable  indigestion.  Occasionally  it  was  almost  the  only 
nooxishment  the  patients  bore.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  nux  vomica,  which  have  a  great  reputation  as  stomachics,  act 
like  the  above  remedies,  by  their  bitterness.  The  preparations  most 
used  in  dyspepsia  are  the  aqueous  extract  (gr.  i — 1),  alcoholic  extract 
(gr.  i — i)j  and  the  tincture  (gtt.  x — xii). 

Too  scanty  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  symptoms  depend- 
ent on  it,  occur  also  in  persons  accustomed  to  great  irritation  of  the 
stomadi,  as  soon  as  they  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  take  their  food 
without  the  addition  of  any  stimulants.  Unable  as  we  are  to  explain 
how  an  organ  becomes  accustomed  to  irritation,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  &ct.  We  may  aptly  compare  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of 
penons  who  daily  use  quantities  of  pepper,  mustard,  and  other  spices, 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of  habitual  snuff-takers.  In  most  per- 
sons small  quantities  of  snuff  excite  great  reflex  symptoms,  when 
taken  into  the  nose,  while  the  habitual  snuff-taker  can  fill  the  nose 
with  snuff  without  sneezing.  Moreover,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
must  be  regarded  as  a  reflex  symptom,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the 
ingesta  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  persons  in  question,  the 
imtation  firom  ordinary  food  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  gastric  juice.  Part  of  the  ingesta  remain  imdigested ;  it  is  de- 
composed, and  we  have  the  symptoms  above  described.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  food  be  taken  with  a  strong  addition  of  spices,  the 
patients  do  quite  well,  their  nutrition  goes  on  all  right,  and  there  is 
imfhing  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  have  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  or 
other  organic  change  of  the  stomach,  till  finally  symptoms  occur  which 
provethat  the  stomach  has  not  borne  these  insults  without  injury.  We 
must  go  very  carefully  to  work  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients ; 
we  cannot  ailow  them  to  retain  their  bad  habits,  but  we  should  only 
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break  them  off  gradually.  If  we  break  either  of  these  preoepta, 
we  may  readily  induce  gastrio  catarrh  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
Btomach. 

Among  the  stomachics,  which  are  indicated  in  the  Lisirdescribed 
form  of  dyspepsia  (well  called  "torpid  indigestion"),  xhubarb  is  the 
best ;  it  is  givefa  as  powder  or  pills,  or  as  the  aqueous  tincture  (  3  j)) 
but  best  as  the  vinous  tincture  (gtt.  xx — ^xxs).  In  torpid  dyspepsia, 
ipecaa  (gr.  ^ — i)  has  also  a  good  reputation,  particularly  with  RngKsh 
physicians.  Finally,  the  bitter  medicines  containing'  an  ethereal  oil 
are  good  in  torpid  indigestion ;  among  the  most  popular  remedies  of 
this  class  is  elixir  aiuuntiorum  comp.  (gtt.  xxx — ^xl). 

The  dyspepsia  of  old  persons  also  appears  to  be  caused  by  too 
scanty  a  secretion  of  gastrio  juice,  which  partly  depends  on  a  lack  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  its  formation,  and  partly  on  diminished 
excitability  of  the  gastric  nerves.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  fiur  the 
disturbance  of  digestion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  first-mentioned  iana 
of  dyspepsia,  depends  on  bad  nutrition  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  hat  that  the  retarded  move- 
ments of  tlie  stomach  consequent  on  this  deficient  nutrition  may  lead 
to  incomplete  mixture  of  the  ingesta  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  benoe 
to  dyspepsia. 

Abnormally-increased  secretion  of  gastrio  juice  does  not  cause  dj«- 
pepsia,  it  is  true ;  nevertheless,  we  will  here  relate  the  symptoms  thit 
it  appears  to  excite,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Vomit- 
ing is  seen  to  result  from  irritations  which  do  not  affect  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  itself,  but  neighboring  organs,  particularly  the  lu^ters  or 
the  ductus  choledochus,  or  even  distant  organs,  as  the  uterus.  This  is 
usually  considered  as  depending  simply  on  reflex  movements.  JBuddj 
however,  in  a  spirited  and  striking  manner,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  such  cases  the  nerves  causing  secretion  of  the  g^tric  juioe  have 
become  more  active  from  the  reflex  irritation.  When  SpaUamani 
induced  vomiting  in  himself  before  breakfast,  by  tickling  the  fiiuoes, 
he  threw  up  an  acid  fluid,  which  dissolved  meat ;  this  sbows  that 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces  may  excite  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  l^udd  further  says  that, 
where  there  is  impaction  of  biliary  or  urinary  calculi,  the  vomited 
masses  are  often  very  add,  even  when  the  stomach  was  previously 
quite  empty  of  food,  and  that  the  acid  they  contained  was  found  by 
Praut  to  he  miuiatic.  This  circumstance  and  the  decided  and  rapid 
removal  of  these  gastric  difficulties  by  alkaline  remedies  render  it 
probable  to  him  that  part  of  the  pain,  and  perhaps  also  the  vomiting, 
depended  on  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the 
juice  poured  into  the  empty  stomach.     At  all  events,  the   urgent 
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advice  of  JBudd  and  Proutj  to  give  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(  3  ij  in  a  pint  of  warm  water),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

A  number  of  renowned  physicians,  particularly  in  England  and 
France,  maintain  the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  oxalic  add  in  the 
Uood,  along  vnth  some  other  symptoms  of  disease,  results  in  a  peculiar 
form  of  dyspepsia,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  oxaiic  dicUheaiSy  a^d  of  the  dys- 
pepsia caused  by  it,  has  lately  found  many  supporters  as  well  as 
many  opponents  in  Grermany  also,  I  will  briefly  state  my  position  in 
regard  to  this  still  debatable  question. 

Traces  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  so  often  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons,  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  transition  £rom  the  normal  to  the 
abnormal  constituents  of  urine. 

Quantities  of  this  salt  are  found  in  the  urine  when  the  affected 
persons  have  eaten  substances  containing  oxalates,  such  as  certain 
yi^petables,  sorrel,  sheep-sorrel,  or  rhubarb-stalks;  they  also  occur 
temporarily  after  the  free  use  of  carbonated  drinks,  such  as  cham- 
pagne, seltzer-water,  soda-water,  etc.  In  all  of  these  cases  no  disturb- 
ance of  digestion  or  of  the  general  health  is  observed. 

It  is  different  in  those  cases  where  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of 
lime  occur  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  urine ;  here  there  are  almost  al- 
ways other  morbid  symptoms.  Sometimes,  along  with  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  we  find  spermatozoa  and  quantities  of  mucus  in  the  urine,  which 
lender  it  probable  that,  in  these  cases,  the  oxalate  of  Hme  is  not  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  but  forms  in  the  urine  during  its  stay  in  the 
urinary  passages.  Since  QaUoia  and  HopperSeyler  have  shown  that 
the  characteristic  crystals  of  oxalate  of  Hme  (octohedrons,  so-called 
envelope-fihaped)  increase  in  size  after  the  urine  stands  awhile,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  salt  probably  also  forms  in  secreted  urine  from 
the  decomposition  of  mucus.  We  must  dismiss  the  idea  that  the 
insoluble  salt  formed  in  the  ininary  passages  can  have  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  organism;  then  the 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  oxaluria,  disturbance  of  the  general  health, 
melancholia,  paleness,  eta,  will  be  naturally  explained  by  the  coincident 
spennatorrhcea  and  the  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages.  But,  finally, 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  oxaluria  cannot  be  de- 
duced frt>m  a  decomposition  of  the  secreted  mine,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  the  presence  of  the  oxalates  in  the  urine  to  an  increased  formation 
of  oxalic  add  in  the  blood,  that  is,  to  an  oxalic  diathesis.  Now,  what 
causes  the  proportionately  rich  formation  of  this  substance  in  the  blood 
and  its  proportionate  abundance  in  the  excrements  of  the  body,  where, 
normally,  only  traces  of  it  can  be  found  ?  At  present,  this  question 
cannot  be  satisfsictorily  answered.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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oxaluiia  is  more  frequent  in  England,  where  the  people  eat  and  drink 
more  and  better  food  and  liquor  than  in  Germany,  and  that  in  tiie 
latter  coimtiy  it  is  almost  only  seen  among  people  of  the  better 
classes,  who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Little  indination  aa  I 
have  for  chemioo-physiological  hypotheses,  I  still  believe  that,  from 
these  facts,  we  may  consider  it  as  probable  that  the  oxalic  diathegis 
and  oxaluria  are  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  body  exceeding  the  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  question  as  to  whether,  whfle  this  misprc^xntion  existfl^ 
the  consumed  products  can  only  be  brought  to  a  low  degree  of  oxida- 
tion ;  or  whether  the  abnormal  increase  of  substances  at  a  low  grade 
of  oxidation  in  the  excrements  of  the  body,  such  as  oxalic  add,  iirio 
acid,  etc.,  depends  upon  other  complicated  and  still  wholly  unknown 
causes.  I  think  I  can  support  the  observation  that,  in  general,  peraciui 
who  become  fat  with  good  living  remain  healthier  than  those  who  pn^ 
duce  but  little  fat  under  like  circumstances,  and  particularly  more  so 
than  those  who,  continuing  their  mode  of  life,  lose  fat  While,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  only  suffer  from  certain  inconveniences  dependent  on  their 
corpulence,  the  latter  often  complain  of  all  kinds  of  distresses,  which 
physicians  usually  associate  with  portal  obstructions  or  hasmorriioids,  or 
deduce  from  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  catarrhal  diseases.  This  renders  it 
probable  that,  in  many  cases  where  there  is  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
proportion between  the  supply  and  demand,  and  this  is  not  at  once 
removed  by  increased  production  of  fat,  the  products  of  the  change  of 
tissue  are  modified,  and  that  the  above-described  difficulties  depend  on 
an  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  different  organs  by  the  blood,  which  is 
overloaded  with  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  abnormal  excremental 
material  After  a  long  continuance  of  the  hypochondriasis,  the  dis- 
turbance of  digestion,  the  pharyngeal  and  bronchial  catairh,  pain  in 
the  joints,  especially  the  smaller  ones  (of  which  groups  of  symptoms, 
first  one,  then  another  becomes  prominent,  or  is  even  exclusively  pres- 
ent), such  persons  usually  become  feeble,  pale,  and  thin,  so  that  they 
appear  to  have  a  severe  and  grave  affection.  The  uiine,  which  is  usually 
concentrated  and  add,  does  not  always  show  characteristic  change&  But, 
in  most  cases,  abundant  sediments  of  urio«cid  salts  are  occasionally  de- 
posited. According  to  my  experience,  tonic  treatment,  and  the  use  of 
wine,  and  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron,  to  which  we  may  be  tempted 
by  the  weakness,  pallidity,  and  emaciation  of  the  patient,  are  almost  al- 
ways injurious ;  while  the  use  of  alkaline-saline  mineral  waters  has 
the  happiest  results,  particularly  when  combined  with  cold  washing, 
on  cold  douches  (as  is  often  done  by  Dr.  3fuUer^  in  Homburg),  or  if  sea- 
bathing be  tried  after  the  water-treatment.  I  have  no  great  experi- 
ence in  oxaluria  and  the  oxalic  diathesis,  but  those  cases  that  I  have 
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met  resembled  most  closely  those  I  have  just  described,  although  I 
will  not  consider  them  as  exactly  identical ;  they  had  the  same  etiol- 
ogy, the  same  yaried  complaints  (not  exactly  corresponding  to  any  of 
the  usually-described  forms  of  disease),  the  same  sleepiness,  paleness, 
and  emaciation,  only  the  urine,  which  is  usually  add,  contained  no 
sediment  of  urates,  but  had  crystals  of  oxalate  of  Hme.  Hence  I  deem 
it  most  proper  to  regard  the  dyspepsia,  which  occurs  as  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  oxaluria,  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  that  this  derangement  is  developed  in  persons  predisposed 
to  it,  by  the  manner  of  living  above  described.  At  present  we  have 
no  idea  which  link  in  the  long  diain  of  processes  between  assimilation 
of  nourishment  and  the  excretion  of  the  used-up  constituents  of  the 
body,  is  first  changed  by  this  injurious  influence,  which  induces  the 
Connation  of  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  abnormal  products. 

In  this  affection  we  should  employ  ilie  treatment  which  I  above 
leoommended  for  the  diseases  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  oxalic 
diathesis.  (The  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  Hme,  as  a»  final  product  of  the 
diange  of  tissue  in  the  oxalic  diathesis  alone^  is  opposed  to  their  com- 
[dete  identity.)  The  administration  of  nitric  add  (twenty  drops  of  the 
dilute  add  two  or  three  times  daily),  recommended  by  English  phy si- 
dans  for  the  oxalic  diathesis,  and  the  forbidding  of  all  saccharine  arti- 
des  of  food,  appear  to  depend  more  on  theory  than  on  the  results  of 
pfBctical  experience. 

Before  dosing  the  consideration  of  dyspepsia,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  dizziness  which  is  a  very  firequent  but  inexplicable 
symptom.  jyousseaUy  who  considered  that  it  arose  from  the  dyspepsia, 
called  it  veriige  stomaecUe.  Almost  any  practitioner  can  refer  to  some 
case  among  his  patients  that  will  correspond  with  the  true  and  life-like 
description  g^ven  by  Ik'ouaieau  of  the  vertigo  stomacale,  the  vertigo  a 
stomacho  laeso,  or,  as  our  people  call  it,  abdominal  dizziness  (baudi- 
sdiwindels).  The  disease,  which  subsequently  becomes  very  obstinate 
and  tedious,  usually  begins  acutely  without  any  premonition.  The 
patient,  who  just  previously  felt  perfectly  well,  complains  of  great  diz- 
liness ;  it  seems  to  him  as  if  every  thing  around  him,  or  as  if  he  him- 
aeli^  were  whirling  or  rolling  about.  Besides  this  hallucination,  there 
are  usually  abncmnal  sensations  in  the  head,  which,  the  patient  says, 
he  cannot  call  pain,  but  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  describe.  Some- 
times patients  say  their  heads  feel  "  empty,**  or  "  light ; "  others  speak 
of  a  "numbness,"  of  a  "  sensation  of  undefined  pressure,"  of  a  "  doud 
arising  in  the  head ; "  besides  this,  there  are  usually  sparks  before  the 
eyes,  noises  in  the  ears ;  the  patients  are  afiraid  of  fsdling,  seek  sup- 
port, want  to  sit  down  or  lie  down.  These  attacks,  during  which  the 
color  is  either  imchanged  or  becomes  pale,  usually  pass  off  after  a  few 
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minutes ;  but,  while  they  last,  they  grently  tenify  the  patients  and 
those  around  them.  They  often,  but  not  always,  tenninate  with  gap- 
ing and  eructations. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  such  attadc,  but  moie  fireqaently 
there  is  a  recurrence,  sooner  or  later.    It  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  le*' 
markable  that  the  new  attacks  are  excited  by  apparently  inidgnificant 
causes,  such  as  walking  on  a  polished  floor,  or  a  smooth  aidewalk,  or 
by  passing  a  grating ;  also,  that  on  such  occasions  the  patient  does  not 
become  dizzy  if  he  holds  the  hand  of  even  a  small  child,  or  rests  on  a 
slender  cane ;  lastly,  that  there  is  no  dizziness  if  he  is  engaged  in 
something  that  occupies  his  whole  attention,  or  if  he  be  mentally  ex- 
cited.   I  knew  one  patient  who  could  on  no  consideration  walk  alime 
through  a  hall,  or  across  an  open  square,  while  he  could  danoe  without 
trouble  in  the  same  hall,  and  imconcemedly  rode  a  spirited  horse  across 
the  same  square.    The  longer  the  affection  lasts,  the  more  the  thoi^glits 
of  the  patient  are  directed  to  his   enigmatical  and   curious  state: 
He  becomes  greatly  depressed  by  the  idea  that  he  has  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  when  he  hears  that  dizziness  was  one  symptom 
in  some  other  patient  who  actually  had  cerebral  disease,  who  perhaps 
died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  that  most  terrible  bugbear  of  the  laity. 
Physicians  also  are  often  mistaken,  and  order  bleeding,  derivatives^ 
preparations  of  iodine,  saline  springs,  and  forbid  wine  and  beer,  and 
restrict  the  diet  as  nmch  as  possible.     If  this  treatment  be  ineffec* 
tual,  and  under  it  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  thin,  the  physidaD 
often  changes  his  opinion :  he  suspects  that  the  dizziness  is  caused 
by  anosmia  of  the  brain ;  then  he  prescribes  iron,  advises  the  use  of 
wine  and  beer,  and  places  the  patient  on  a  nutritious  animal  diet 
However,  this  treatment  also  proves  unavailing,  and  the  patient  re- 
turns unimproved  from  the  Alps,  from  the  cold-water  cures,  and  from 
the  sea-shore.     As  above  mentioned,  IVouaseau  believes  that  these 
attacks  of  dizziness  depend  on  dyspepsia;  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledges that  in  many  cases  the  signs  of  dyspepsia  are  so  slight  as 
to  be  readily  overlooked.     He  relates  cases  of  the  successful  treatment 
of  *'  vertige  stomacale  "  by  the  alternate  administration  of  infusion  of 
quassia  and  a  composition  of  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.     Even  from 
this  prescription  I  have  never  seen  any  benefit ;  and  while  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  first  attacks  of  dizziness,  affecting  the  patients  that 
I  have  S'jen,  usually  occurred  after  an  indigestion,  and  were  accompa- 
nied by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  still,  in  none  of  them  were  there  evident 
signs  of  indigestion  during  the  subsequent  attacks,  which  often  con- 
tinued for  years.     I  believe  the  repetition  of  the  attacks  of  dizziness  to 
be  due  to  psychical  causes.     As  there  are  persons  who  beccxno  dizzy 
when  they  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  on  a  high  tower ;  and 
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as  one  who  has  once  become  dizzy  on  such  an  occasion,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  so  again  in  a  similar  position ;  so,  a  person,  who  has 
once  become  dizzy  in  his  chamber,  or  while  walking  over  an  open 
square,  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  becoming  so  again  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. The  fear  of  the  dizzifiess  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  for  it 
in  this  form,  just  as  it  is  in  that  where  people  have  it  from  standing 
on  a  high  place.  On  the  other  hand,  concentrated  attention  on  any 
point,  mental  emotion,  or  even  a  slight  noise,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  attacks  from  either  cause.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  deigyman,  who,  while  going  to 
the  pulpit  in  his  church,  had  a  severe  attack  of  dizziness,  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  For  years,  as  long  as  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  liim,  this 
patient  never  had  another  attack  of  severe  dizziness ;  but  he  never  en- 
tered his  pulpit  after  the  first  attack.  On  two  or  three  attempts,  he 
thought  he  noticed  premonitions  of  the  dizziness,  which  induced  him 
to  give  up  further  attempts ;  he  had  to  give  up  his  employment,  just 
as  a  tower-keeper  or  a  roofer  would  have  to  abandon  his,  if^  while 
engaged  in  his  avocation,  he  had  one  or  two  severe  attacks  of  dizzi- 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CATARKHAT.  INFLAMICATION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  MUCOUS 

ENTEBITIS  CATARRHATJS,   CATABEHUS  INTESTINAIJS. 

Etiology. — ^In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestmes  also  catarrh 
is  the  constant  result  of  every  hjperaemia,  whether  the  vascular  fulness 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes,  or  on  other  injurious  influences. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  acute  cases,  the  hypene- 
mia  induces  more  particularly  extensive  transudations  of  a  salty  fluid, 
deficient  in  albtunen ;  subsequently,  and  in  chronic  cases,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  it  generally  leads  to  abnormal  production  of  mucus  and  cells. 

Intestinal  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  chronic  variety,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  diseases : 

1.  It  constantly  accompanies  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the 
liver.  The  impeded  escape  of  the  blood  fix)m  the  portal  vein  must 
necessarily  cause  overfilling  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  so  produce 
Catarrh  of  the  intestines. 

2.  It  frequently,  but  less  constantly,  accompanies  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  which  cause  obstruction  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  vena  cava.  As  in  these  aflections  there  is  venous 
congestion  throughout  the  circulation,  it  also  occurs  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane ;  in  these  cases  the  hypersemia  and  catarrh  of  the 
intestine  represent,  as  it  were,  the  cyanosis  of  the  skin. 

3.  More  rarely,  disturbance  of  the  external  circulation  appears  to 
cause  active  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  of  the  intestines.  In  this  dass 
appear  to  belong  the  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the  intestines,  which  ac- 
company severe  inflammation  of  the  skin,  caused  by  bums,  as  well  as 
the  evanescent  hyperaemia  with  copious  serous  exudation  induced  by 
sudden  exposure  of  the  skin  to  low  temperature,  as  by  travelling  in 
the  mountains  {Bidder  and  Schmidt).    We  will  not  attempt  to  say 
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whether  cases  of  catarrh  caused  by  coldness  of  the  feet  and  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  which  depends  on  the  continued  action  of 
oold,  and  the  chronic  cases  induced  by  damp,  cold  dimates,  belong  in 
this  class. 

4.  The  severe  intestinal  catarrh  frequently  occurring  in  peritonitis, 
particularly  puerperal  peritonitis,  must  also  be  considered  as  due  to 
excessive  active  hypersemia.  In  these  cases  the  intense  inflammation 
leads  to  oedema  of  the  subserous  tissue,  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  We  see  similar  oedema  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  inflammatory  disturbances  of  circulation,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  described  it  as  collateral  oedema,  or  oedema  from  collateral 
fluxion.  It  readily  explains  the  watery  passages,  which  often  accom- 
pany peritonitis,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

6.  Fluxion  to  the  intestinal  capillaries  with  consecutive  serous 
tnmsudation  appears  also  to  be  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  induced  by  men* 
tal  excitement.  In  these  cases  we  must  suppose  that  the  a£ferent  ves- 
sels are  dilated  by  nervous  influence,  and  this  hypothesis  has  at  least 
received  some  support,  since  £tidge  showed  that  there  is  constant 
diairhoea  after  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  ganglion  in  rabbits. 

6.  In  most  cases  hypersemia  and  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are  the  results  of  loecU  irritcUion.  Most  purgatives  act  in 
this  way,  for  vexy  few  of  them  purge,  by  acting  as  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  salt,  L  e.,  by  endosmotically  inducing  a  copious  flow  of  liquid 
from  the  intestinal  vessels  into  the  intestines,  without  exciting  hyper- 
flomia.  Catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  caused  much  less  frequently  than 
WES  formerly  supposed  by  large  quantities  of  bile,  and  not  very  often 
by  the  presence  of  parasites.  In  this  class  belong  the  cases  of  intesti- 
nal catarrh  occurring  after  the  use  of  certain  non-medidnal  substances, 
Booh  as  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  particularly  those  cases  due 
to  the  passage  of  undigested  and  decomposing  substances  from  the 
stooiaGh  into  the  intestines  (see  etiology  of  gastric  catarrh).  It  is 
very  frequently  caused  by  the  retention  of  fecal  masses;  if  these 
remain  for  a  length  of  time  at  any  part  of  the  intestines,  they  decom- 
pose, and  form  products  which  have  a  very  injurious  and  irritant  influ- 
ence aa  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  To  Vtrchaw  is  due  the 
credit  of  calling  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  local  peritonitis 
and  the  change  of  position,  constriction,  and  twisting  of  the  intestines 
dependent  on  it.  Indeed,  these  are  in  many  cases  the  causes  of  habit- 
ual constipation ;  and  some  chronic  ailments,  which  in  general  terms 
are  called  ^  chronic  abdominal  difficulty,''  depend  solely  on  distortion 
and  constriction  of  the  intestinal  canal,  on  the  development  of  gases 
from  the  decomposed  faeces,  or  on  consecutive  intestinal  catarrh. 
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7.  At  certain  times  intestinal  catarrhs  prevail  from  unknown  canseflii 
which,  without  our  exactly  understanding,  are  usuaUj  caUed  ffenka 
epidemicua  gastricus. 

Finally,  it  is  frequently  only  a  symptom  of  a  general  disease.  In 
the  lower  animals  it  may  always  be  excited  by  the  injection  of  putrid 
substances  into  the  veins  {SticK)^  it  always  accompanies  typhcdd  fever, 
and  is  the  severest  symptom  in  Asiatic  cholera.  We  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  these  symptomatic  forms,  as  well  as  of  those  aooompanying 
xdceration  and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Anatomical  Afpbarances. — Catarrh  rarely  aflfects  the  entire 
intestinal  canaL  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  large  intestine,  less  so  in 
the  ileiun,  and  rarest  in  the  jejunum  and  duodenum.  The  anatomioal 
changes  left  in  the  cadaver  by  acute  catarrh  are  sometimes  pale,  at 
others  dark,  redness,  swelling,  relaxation,  and  friability  of  the  mnooia 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes  diffuse,  at  others  limited  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  solitaiy  glands,  and  of  Peyei^a  patches,  and  a  serous  infil- 
tration of  the  submucous  tissue.  Occasionally,  after  death,  the  injec- 
tion has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  mucous  membrane  appears  pale 
and  bloodless.  Swelling  of  the  solitary  glands  a^d  glands  of  JPeyet 
is  an  almost  constant  appearance ;  they  distinctly  project  above  the 
surfJEice  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mesenteric  glands  also  are 
usually  found  hypersemic  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  contents  of 
the  intestines  consist  at  first  of  plentiful  serous  fluid,  mixed  with 
detached  epithelial  and  young  cells,  subsequently  of  a  cloudy  mucus, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  contains  epithelial 
structures. 

In  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  looks  more 
brownish-red  or  slate-gray;  it  appears  puffed  up,  and,  particularly  in 
the  rectum,  forms  poljrpoid  protrusions.  The  enlarged  follicles  usually 
project  even  more  distinctly  than  in  acutQ  catarrh,  as  white  nodules 
above  the  surface,  covered  with  tough,  gray,  or  puriform  mucus.  Some- 
times, though  more  rarely  than  in  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  may  cause  a  constriction  of 
the  intestinal  canal  analogous  to  simple  stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

In  some  cases  catarrhal  inflammation  has  a  diphtheritic  character. 
Then  superficial  sloughs  form  on  the  very  red  mucous  membrane,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  sprinkled  with  bran.  After  the  sloughs  have  been 
thrown  off,  shallow  erosions,  which  bleed  readily,  are  left.  This 
anatomical  appearance,  which  is  almost  exclusively  foimd  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  and  in  the  rectum,  and  occurs  there  from  a 
collection  of  hardened  faeces  at  that  place,  answers  to  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  a  mild  catarrhal  dysentery. 

The  severe  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  lead  to  ulceration ;  we 
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may  have  either  difiuse  catarrhal  or  follicular  ulcers  in  the  intestine. 
Diffuse  catarrhal  ulcers  result  from  acute  or  still  more  frequently 
from  chroi\ic  inflammation,  to  which  an  acute  attack  supervenes.  The 
most  frequent  cause  is  foreign  bodies  in  the  intestine  or  retained  fleeces. 
Hence  thej  most  frequently  occur  where  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
are  most  readily  arrested ;  in  the  coecum,  ascending  colon  (typhlitis 
sterooralis),  processus  vermifonms,  then  in  the  rectum  and  colon,  above 
ooDStricted  or  distorted  places.  The  daik-red  and  swollen  mucous 
membrane  softens,  and  is  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  its  tissue ;  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  exposes  the  submucous  or  muscular 
tissue.  If  the  ulcer  heal  at  this  stage,  the  loss  of  substance  is  fiUed 
with  granulations,  and  a  firm  cicatrix  remains,  which  almost  always 
constricts  the  intestine.  Ift  other  cases  the  muscular  and  serous  coats 
are  also  destroyed  and  the  intestine  perforated.  While  the  destruc- 
ticm  proceeds  from  within  outward,  a  partial  peritonitis  may  occur,  and 
cause  a  union  with  neighboring  portions  of  intestine,  thus  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  abdomen.  This 
course  is  most  frequently  seen  in  perforation  of  the  vermiform  append- 
age. Perityphlitis  (a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  loose  connec- 
tive tissue  attaching  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac 
fiuicia)  occurs  as  frequently  as  peritonitis  in  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  coecum,  which  is  called  typhlitis  sterooralis.  As  this  may 
also  occur  independently  of  disease  of  the  intestines,  we  will  speak  of 
it  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  second  form  of  catarrhal  ulceration,  ihe  follicular  ulcer,  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  the  large  intestine,  particularly  at  its  lower  part 
It  causes  great  destruction,  and  is  characterized  by  the  slight  reaction 
shown  by  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer.  Accord- 
ing to  jRokitansky^s  masterly  description,  it  comes  in  this  way :  At 
first  the  follicles  are  greatly  swollen,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  vascur 
lar  ring;  subsequently  they  ulcerate  from  within;  the  pus  breaks 
through ;  there  is  a  small,  follicular  abscess,  which  has  red,  spongy 
walls,  and  a  small,  ulcerated,  finely-fringed  opening.  While  the  ulcer- 
ati(m  gradually  destroys  the  whole  follicle,  the  hyperaemia  of  the  adjsr 
cent  mucous  membrane  gradually  disappears ;  the  ulcer  is  then  about 
the  size  of  a  lentil-seed,  round  or  oval.  The  ulceration  soon  extends 
to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  the  round  form  of  the  ulcer  is 
lost ;  large,  irregular  ulcerations  occur,  or,  for  a  considerable  distance 
of  the  intestine  only,  some  islands  and  irregular  projections  of  the 
membrane  are  preserved,  while  elsewhere  the  submucous  or  the  mus- 
cular tissue  is  exposed.  In  the  intestine  we  usually  find  a  grayish- 
led,  half-fluid,  floccular  substance,  mixed  with  undigested  ingesta. 

Sticftoics  and  Ck)iJBSE. — ^In  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  besides  the 
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serous  transudation,  there  is  aooeleration  of  the  movements  of  the  in- 
testines, so  that  the  passages  are  not  only  more  fluid,  but  thej  become 
more  frequent.  Diarrhoea,  which  is  often  preceded  bj  ruml^liiig'  in  Uie 
intestines,  is  the  most  constant,  and  occasionallj  the  oply  symptom  of 
acute  intestinal  catarrh.  Pain  and  other  sytnptoms  may  be  abflent, 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  remain  normal,  if  the 
evacuations  be  not  too  copious  and  long  continued.  In  such  oases  the 
laity  usually  regard  the  diarrhoea  as  a  favorable  symptom,  fix>m  which 
they  anticipate  a  cleansing  of  the  body  and  all  sorts  of  benefit.  At 
first  the  evacuations  consist  of  thin  fecal  matters  (diarrhoea  stercxMralis). 
If  the  serous  transudation  and  the  accelerated  peristaltio  movement 
continue  after  all  the  faeces  present  in  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated, 
the  dejections  g^dually  lose  the  peculiar 'fecal  odor,  and  consist  of 
salty  transudations  mixed  with  epithelial  masses  (grlindrical  epithe- 
lium), young  cells,  and  more  or  less  undigested  and  sligbtly-duinged 
ingesta  (diarrhoea  serosa).  The  color  of  fluid  stools  is  usually  some 
shade  of  green ;  this  docs  not  depend  on  an  abnormal  quantity  of  bile 
being  poured  into  the  intestines,  but  on  the  bile  being  evacuated  with 
the  fluid  and  the  intestinal  secretions,  before  it  has  iindergoiie  the 
nonnal  changes.  The  more  copious  the  transudations,  the  paler  thej 
become,  because  the  bile,  mixed  with  them,  is  insufficient  to  color  the 
whole.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  albumen  in  these  catarrhal  evacos- 
tions ;  but  there  are  not  unfrequently  crystals  of  phosphate  of  mag* 
nesia  and  ammonia,  whose  presence  was  long  considered  as  characte^ 
istic  of  t3rphous  passages,  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  Grcncrally,  after  the  diarrhoea  has  lasted  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  long&r,  the  normal  transformations  of  the  ingesta  begin  again ; 
the  evacuations  become  less  frequent,  and  again  acquire  their  feculent 
appearance  and  smell.  A  more  or  less  obstinate  constipation  gener- 
ally follows  the  diarrhoea. 

In  other  cases,  besides  the  diarrhoea,  there  are  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
These  are  chiefly  periodical  attacks  of  griping  pain  or  colic,  during 
which,  if  the  pain  be  severe,  the  patient  becomes  veiy  pale  and  cooL 
Tlicse  colicky  pains  usually  subside  when  a  discharge  from  the  bowels 
has  just  taken  place,  or  is  about  to  occur.  A  continued  feeling  of 
pressure  or  soreness,  and  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  in  the  abdomen, 
is  seen  far  more  rarely  than  the  above-mentioned  attacks  of  pun.  It 
is  only  in  the  rare  cases,  where  acute  intestinal  catarrh  accompanies 
extensive  bums  of  the  skin,  that  the  latter  pains  become  very  severe. 
This  peculiarity  and  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations  distin- 
guish this  form  from  all  others. 

In  acute  intestinal  catarrh  the  abdomen  is  often  somewhat  {RX)nu- 
nent,  and  quantities  of  badly-smelling  gases  escape  with  the  passages. 
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The  development  of  gas  in  the  intestines  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom, or  as  the  result  of  acute  intestinal  catarrh,  as  long  as  this  is  in 
the  stage  of  moderate  transudation  and  increased  peristaltic  motion ; 
it  more  frequently  depends  on '  the  same  causes  as  the  catarrh  itself^ 
particularly  on  the  passage  of  undigested  and  decomposing  food  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Finally,  acute  intestinal  catarrh  is  not  unfirequently  accompanied  by 
fever.  If  it  was  caused  by  catching  cold,  it  generally  shows  the  pecu- 
liarities of  so-called  catarrhal  fever;  in  other  cases  the  fbver  is  more 
severe,  and,  if  the  stomach  be  a£fected  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the 
symptoms  of  a  gastric,  bilious,  or  catarrhal  fever,  which  we  shall  here- 
after describe. 

Acute  intestinal  catarrh  runs  the  above  course  when  it  affects  a 
laige  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  if^  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  located 
m  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  colon.  Catarrh  of  the  duodenum 
often  aooompanies  catarrh  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  can  only  be  recog^ 
idaed  when  it  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  so  causes  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts  and  jaundice ;  in  all  other  cases  it  modifies  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh  too  little  to  be  recognized. 

Catarrh  of  the  small  intestines  may  run  its  course  without  diar^ 
ifaoea,  if  the  fluid  contents  of  the  small  intestine  remain  for  some  time 
m  the  large  intestine,  and  become  thickened  by  resorption  of  the 
wmt^y  portions.  If,  with  the  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh,  we  have 
loud  gurgling  and  rumbling  in  the  abdomen,  showing  that  there  are 
gases  and  liquids  moving  about  in  the  bowels,  but  if  the  anticipated 
disdiaige  do  not  occur,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  gastric 
oatanh  has  extended  to  the  small  intestines,  but  not  to  the  large. 

There  is  often  catarrh  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  and 
of  the  rectum  without  coincident  disease  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canaL  When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  and  shows  a 
diange  from  the  catarrhal  to  the  diphtheritic  form,  the  symptoms  are 
peculiar.  Just  as  in  dysentery,  the  passages  are  preceded  by  severe 
cutting  pains,  which  spread  from  the  navel  toward  the  sacrum.  Then 
there  are  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter,  burning  sensations 
at  the  anus,  and,  with  severe  pressure  and  straining,  more  or  less 
white  and  glassy  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood,  is  evacuated.  After 
this  there  is  generally  relief  for  a  while,  when  the  pains  begin  again, 
and  the  scene  is  repeated.  Occasionally  masses  of  hard  feeoes  are 
passed,  and  the  patient  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  Under  proper 
treatment,  L  e.,  if  we  immediately  remove  the  hardened  faeces,  which 
excite  and  maintain  the  disease,  catarrhal  dy9entery  (as  this  disease 
is  pit^)erly  called)  may  be  quickly  cured.  Improperly  treated,  it  may 
be  protracted,  and  lead  to  follicular  ulcerations. 
35 
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Finallj,  if  the  acute  catarrh  be  confined  to  the  rectum,  there  is 
also  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  th&  passages  are  mucous,  or 
blood  J  mucus  without  an j  faeces ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  char- 
acteristic pains  in  the  bell j  that  precede  the  stools  in  catarrhal  dys- 
entery. 

In  adults,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  rarely  leads  to  extensive  serous 
transudations  into  the  bowels ;  in  most  cases  the  secretion  firom  the 
mucous  membrane  is  scanty  and  mucous.     Hence,  in  adults,  this  dis- 
ease is  rarely  or  only  temporarily  accompanied  by  diarrhoea ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  patients  are  usually  <x>nstipated.    The  tough  mucous 
coating  over  the  wall  of  the  intestine  hinders  resorption,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  nutrition ;  patients  become  debilitated  and  emadated, 
and  their  complexion  assumes  a  pale  or  dirty-gray  color.    Moreover, 
the  mucus  in  the  intestines  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  other  contents,  in- 
ducing decomposition,  thus  setting  free  quantities  of  gas,  which  inflate 
the  bowels,  and  cause  great  annoyance ;  the  belly  becomes  tense,  the 
diaphragm  is  pressed  upward,  the  respiration  impaired ;  oompressioQ 
of  the  arteries  causes  congestion  of  other  organs,  particularly  of  the 
brain.    Under  such  drcumstanoes  the  passage  of  flatus  is  a  great  event 
for  the  patient,  and  it  aflbrds  him  much  g^tification.     Besides  the 
habitual  constipation,  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition,  and  the  flatu- 
lence with  its  results,  there  is  almost  always  great  mental  disturbance, 
like  that  which  we  have  already  described  among  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.     The  patients  either  occupy  themselves  entire- 
ly 'vnth  their  physical  state,  and  have  no  brains  or  time  for  any  thing 
else,  or  they  are  subject  to  a  total  indifference  and  despair.     In  this 
connection  it  is  well  worth  attention,  that,  on  autopsy  of  lunatics  and 
suicides,  we  often  find  flexions  and  abnormal  positions  of  the  intestines, 
which  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  chronic  intestinal  catarah.     Oc- 
casionally the  habitual  constipation  is   temporarily  interrupted  by 
severe  colicky  pain  and  a  diarrhoea,  by  which  quantities  of  mucus  and 
badly-smelling  fseces  are  evacuated.     As  this  interlude  often  occurs 
without  perceptible  cause,  it  appears  as  if  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  occasionally  formed  products  which  were 
particularly  injurious  and  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and  increased  the  chronic  to  an  acute  catarrh.     Chronic  ca- 
tarrhs, running  the  above  course,  are  among  the  most  frequent,  trouble- 
some, and  obstinate  of  diseases.     From  the  inefficacy  of  the  remedies 
prescribed,  many  patients  despair  of  medical  aid,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  charlatans,  or  use  Mbrrison^s  pills,  LeroVs  herbs,  StrahPs 
pills,  or  other  domestic  remedies.    We  shall  hereafter  show  that  these 
remedies,  being  laxative,  undoubtedly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
difliculties  that  accompany  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  and  that  they 
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owe  their  reputation  as  universal  remedies  to  the  great  frequency  of 
this  affection. 

Oocasionallj,  however,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  is  accompanied  bj 
increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  accelerated  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  bowels,  and  then  runs  its  course  as  chronic 
diarrfaoBa.  But  in  adults  these  cases  are  very  rare ;  hence,  diarrhcBa, 
lasting  a  week  or  a  month,  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  that  there 
are  more  severe  lesions  of  the  intestines,  and  we  should  not  consider 
simple  catarrh  as  the  cause  of  such  cases  till  we  have  excluded  other 
lesions.  In  such  cases  the  dejections  consist  of  quantities  of  glairy  or 
paxHoTm  mucus,  mixed  sometimes  with  softened  fbeces,  or  sometimes 
with  undigested  food,  if  the  catarrh  be  very  extensive  (diarrhoea  lien- 
terica).  If  colorless  masses  of  mucus  or  puriform  fluids  be  passed  at 
some  tim^s,  while  at  others  hard  scybola  are  evacuated,  we  may  decide 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  catarrh  passing  into  follicular  ulcera- 
tion. Occasionally  the  diarrhoea  ceases  for  a  few  days,  giving  place  to 
obstruction,  and  then  begins  again  more  severely.  Sometimes  patients 
die  of  exhaustion  from  the  chronic  diarrhoea ;  but  then  we  usually  find 
some  further  disease  or  change  in  the  intestines. 

Hie  case  is  quite  different  in  the  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  chil" 
dten*  This  almost  always  runs  its  course  as  an  obstinate  and  exhaust- 
ing diarrhoea,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  too  hastily  to  diagnosticate 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines,  or  mesentery,  or  a  catarrhal  ulcer,  from 
this  symptom.  In  the  intestines  of  most  children  who  die  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  usually  with  the  imperfect  diagnosis  of  '' marasmus,"  on 
pott-mortem  examination,  we  find  only  the  traces  of  a  chronic  catarrh, 
which  may  readily  escape  notice.  This  disease  most  frequently  occurs 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  shortly  after  weaning  (diarrhoea  ab- 
lictatorum).  At  first  the  evacuations  are  more  mucous  and  less  copious 
than  natural,  have  an  add  reaction,  and  either  immediately  after  being 
passed,  or  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  while,  they  have  a 
greenish  color.  This  depends  on  the  admixture  of  unchanged  bOe, 
and  on  higher  oxidation  of  the  still  retained  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile.  Subsequently  the  dejections  are  very  copious,  watery,  occasion- 
ally clay-colored,  fetid,  and  mixed  with  imdigested  food.  The  previ- 
ously healthy,  well-nourished  child  is  at  first  but  little  affected  by  this 
diarrhoea,  but  some  fatal  judgment  often  asserts  it  to  be  a  safety-valve 
that  protects  the  child  from  convulsions  during  teething,  and  that 
must  not  be  stopped.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  doctor  is  not 
called  till  the  child  has  become  flabby  and  relaxed,  and  then  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  master  the  disease;  the  diarrhoea  continues,  the 
diild  emaciates  more  and  more ;  and  a  large  number  of  children  die 
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during  their  second  year  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  inteBtines.     In 
babies  put  out  to  board,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  usually  appears 
earlier  and  runs  its  course  quicker.     The  mother  of  such  a  child,  whidi 
has  previously  been  healthy  and  plump,  and  whose  appearance  was 
the  best  recommendation  for  the  fitness  of  the  mother  as  a  nurse,  often 
takes  a  position  as  wet  nurse  even  six  or  eight  weeks  after  her  confine- 
ment.    The  child  is  given  over  to  some  old  woman,  who  feeds  him 
with  bad  milk  and  spoiled  pap,  and,  to  prevent  his  crying  too  mudi, 
gives  him  a  sugar  teat  or  crust  of  bread  during  the  intervals  between 
meals.     Diarrhoea  soon  occurs,  emaciation  goes  on  rapdly,  and  soon 
becomes  extreme;    fat  and  muscles  disappear,  the  child   beocxnes 
wrinkled,  and  looks  like  a  little  old  woman ;  his  flabby  skin  flaps 
about  him  like  a  loose  pair  of  trousers ;  there  are  excoriations  about 
the  anus,  and  the  oral  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  thrush  depos- 
it.    While  the  child  which  the  nurse  suckles  flourishes,  her  own  child 
usually  wastes  away  and  dies  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.     In  huge 
cities,  women  who  gain  a  living  by  taking  children  to  board  bury  three 
or  four,  or  even  more,  every  year.     Even  in  these  cases,  on  autopsj, 
nothing  is  usually  found  but  the  signs  of  excessive  wasting,  and  the 
slight  remains  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.     The  latter  may  be  cxmsid- 
ered,  in  the  diarrhoea  ablactatorum,  as  a  series  of  daily  returning  acute 
catarrhs,  which  are  daily  excited  by  the  passage  of  undig^ted  and 
decomposed  ingesta  into  the  intestines. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  the  most  firequent  form  of  the  severe  cs- 
tarrhal  inflammations  that  lead  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  unfrcqucntly  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  intestine,  viz.,  typhliUs, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  typklUia  stercoralis.  Sometimes  there  are 
premonitory  symptoms,  before  attaining  the  stage  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, that  we  call  typhlitis ;  collections  of  (sdces  in  the  ccecum  and  as- 
cending colon  cause  repeated  attacks  of  colic  and  catarrh ;  so  that  from 
time  to  time  the  patient  complains  of  stomach-ache,  and  has  alternate 
constipation  and  diarrhoea.  In  other  cases  there  are  no  premonitioiis, 
and  even  the  first  retention  of  faeces  in  the  coecum  or  ascending  oolon 
leads  to  severe  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
When  this  occm^,  the  muscular  coat  loses  its  power  of  contiuction,  and 
there  is  almost  as  great  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  as  there  is  in  constriction  or  adhesions  of  the  bowels 
Mucous  or  bloody  mucous  masses,  the  result  of  catarrh  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum,  are  passed,  but  there  is  no  proper  defecation. 
The  contents  of  the  small  intestine  cannot  pass  downward,  hence  aie 
driven  upward  by  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal  muscles  ;  there  are 
so-called  anti-peristaltic  movements.  The  contents  of  the  small  intes* 
tines  entering  the  stomach  cause  severe  irritation ;  nausea  and  vomiting 
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oocor;  at  first  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  yomited,  then  green,  bitter, 
bilious  masses,  and  in  rare  cases  a  brownish  fluid  of  disagreeable  taste 
and  feculent  odor  {IlettSy  miserere).  From  these  symptoms,  we  may 
be  certain  that  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  has  occurred  at  some  point;  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
pains  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  are  slight,  and  when  no  tumor  can  be 
found  there,  we  may  be  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  obstruc- 
tion; but,  in  most  cases,  besides  the  constipation,  there  are  severe  pain 
and  a  characteristic  tumor,  which  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  The  pains 
spread  over  the  right  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  are  marked  by  severe 
exao^bations,  with  intervals  of  comparative  ease,  and  are  increased  by 
the  slightest  pressure  in  this  region,  as  well  as  by  evexy  motion.  On 
palpation,  which  the  paijents  usually  fear  greatly,  we  feel  a  tumor, 
which  has  a  sausage-like  shape,  and  extends  from  the  right  iliac  fossa 
toward  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  This  tumor  corresponds  so 
exactly  to  the  shape  and  position  of  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon 
that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Improvement  begins  in  the 
above  stage  in  favorable  cases ;  the  patient  has  several  passages,  with 
severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  large  masses  of  badly-smelling 
fiBeoes  are  evacuated ;  vomiting  subsides,  the  tumor  decreases  and  dis- 
appears gradually,  as  only  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine, Uie  rest  depending  on  the  swelling  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
But  the  disease  does  not  always  take  this  favorable  course ;  on  the 
eontraiy,  in  most  cases,  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  serous  cov- 
ering of  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  peritonaeum  of  the 
neighboring  intestine  and  abdominal  wall,  and  to  the  connective  tissue 
uniting  the  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fascia.  From  the  extension  of 
the  peritonitis,  the  abdominal  tenderness  becomes  more  diffuse,  the 
swelling  loses  its  peculiar  sausage  shape  and  grows  broader ;  from  the 
perityphlitis  (infl^unmation  of  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  colon), 
there  are  pains  in  the  right  thigh,  or  a  feeling  of  numbness ;  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles  are  infiltrated  and  cannot  contract,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  raise  his  thigh.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  usually  lies 
on  the  right  side  with  the  body  bent  forward,  and  dreads  every  move- 
ment, for  in  this  position  the  abdominal  muscles  are  less  tense,  and  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  are  most  relaxed.  With  the  above  symptoms  the 
disease  has  not  unfrequently  attained  its  acme,  and  now  g^dually  im- 
proves. As  the  typhlitis  disappears,  the  secondary  inflammations 
cease,  and  the  exudation  is  gradually  absorbed.  In  such  cases,  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen  subsides ;  the  tmnor,  which  had  been  regularly 
advancing  toward  the  median  line  of  the  body,  again  becomes  smaller, 
and  finally  disappears  altogether.  In  the  same  way  the  pain  and  feel- 
ing of  numbness  in  the  right  thigh  pass  ofl*,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may 
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again  be  contracted,  and  the  thigh  again  raised.  In  un&vorable  cases, 
the  inflammation  gradually  affects  the  whole  peritonaeum  or  the  incap 
sulated  exudation  is  not  absorbed,  but  keeps  up  a  chronic  peritonitis, 
and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  protracted  fever  accompanjring  this 
disease.  Finally,  the  walls  of  incapsulated  exudation  may  gradually 
ulcerate,  and  there  may  be  perforation  outwardly,  into  neighboring 
parts  of  the  intestines,  or  into  other  organs ;  we  shall  enter  into  this 
more  particularly  when  speaking  of  peritonitis.  Bad  termination  of 
the  peritonitis,  particularly  its  rapid  spread  over  the  entire  peritonasum, 
should  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  ulceration  of  the  coecum  has  led  to 
perforation ;  however,  perforation  is  quite  rare  in  this  form,  and  there 
are  very  few  cases  where  it  can  be  certainly  recognized  during  life. 
^yheu  peritjrphlitis  results  in  formation  of  abscess  and  burrowing  of 
the  pus,  its  terminations  are  very  varied  (see  Chapter  VL). 

Ulceration  of  the  processus  vcrmiformis  is  usually  aocompanied  hj 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  but  this  is  usually  so  undecided  that  it 
is  almost  always  impossible  to  interpret  it  correctly.     It  is  not  till  the 
ulceration  has  reached  the  peritonseum,  or  when  this  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  abov&dcscribed  symptoms  of  partial  peritonitis  or  those  of 
perityphlitis  occur,  that  the  disease  can  be  recognized.     We  could  not 
at  all  determine  whether  the  vermiform  process  or  the  coecum  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  consecutive  inflammations,  were  it  not  for  the  ab- 
sence of  premonitory  symptoms  and  of  the  obstruction  and  vomiting, 
but  particularly  of  the  characteristic  tumor.    If  we  are  called  to  a  case 
in  a  patient  where  there  is  already  extensive  peritonitis  or  formation 
of  pus  as  a  result  of  advanced  perityphlitis,  and  who  can  give  only  a 
very  incomplete  history  of  his  disease,  the  two  affections  cannot  be 
distinguished.     Although  the  peritonitis  and  perityphlitis  in  ulceration 
of  the  processus  venniformis  are  in  most  cases  caused  by  its  perfora- 
tion and  escape  of  its  contents,  these  diseases  may  nevertheless  run 
the  above-described  favorable  coiu^e.   This  is  most  frequently  the  case 
when  the  perforation  takes  place  gradually,  so  that  the  intestine  be- 
comes attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  and  the  rest  of  the  peritonaeum 
is  thus  protected  from  injury  by  the  escaping  contents.     Finally,  firm 
adhesions  may  form ;  the  pus  and  escaped  masses  may  be  incapsulated 
in  a  dense  tissue,  or  they  may  perforate  outwardly,  while  the  point  of 
perforation  in  the  processus  venniformis  is  closed  by  a  dense  cicatridal 
tissue,  so  that  no  further  escape  takes  place. 

Severe  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  at  other 
points  than  those  above  mentioned  are  much  more  rare ;  their  most 
^quent  seats,  however,  are  in  the  transverse  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

'  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  t^'phlitis,  and  consist  in  obstinate 

(tipation,  pain  in  a  circumscribed  spot  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  oc- 
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carrenoe  of  the  characteristic  tumor.  They  yeiy  rarelj  induce  general 
peritonitis,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  remove  the  collections  of  fsdcea  at 
these  points  and  thus  arrest  the  inflammation. 

Follicular  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are  most  frequently  met  in  cachec- 
tic individuals.  At  first  the  symptoms  are  those  of  protracted  catarrh 
of  the  large  intestine ;  but  we  soon  find  peculiar  translucent  lumps, 
resembling  swelled  sago,  in  the  mucous,  white,  and  transparent  masses, 
whose  passage  is  preceded  by  slight,  tormina,  and  accompanied  by  mod- 
erate tenesmus.  Occasionally  there  are  passages  of  feeces  with  whitish 
or  bloody  mucus  and  the  sago-like  lumps.  The  mucous  masses  now 
become  more  opaque,  fluid,  yellowish  white,  and  purulent,  and  we  have 
the  form  of  diarrhoea  that  was  formerly  called  fluxus  cceliacus,  or  diar- 
ihoea  chylosa.  In  this  stage,  also,  the  passages  may  sometimes  be  of 
normal  color  and  consistence.  If  the  follicular  ulcers  heal,  strictures 
almost  always  result,  and  hence  there  are  obstinate  constipation,  great 
inclination  to  flatulence,  and  the  above-described  symptoms  of  chronic 
catarrh. 

Diagnosis. — ^Acute  intestinal  catarrh,  imaccompanied  by  fever,  is 
not  readily  mistaken  for  other  diseases. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  occurring  in  the  commencing  stage  of  typhoid 
fever. 

•  Those  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  where  constipation,  flatu- 
lence, and  mental  disturbance  are  the  prominent  symptoms,  are  often 
mistaken.  Not  long  since  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  these 
symptoms  depended  mostly  on  disease  of  the  laige  abdominal  glands, 
particularly  of  the  liver.  The  patients  were  sent  to  Karlsbad  to  be 
cured  of  their  ''  biliousness,"  and,  when  they  returned  improved,  it  was 
ooosidered  as  an  evidence  that  the  diagnosis  had  been  correct.  After 
accurate  and  imprejudiccd  autopsies  had  shown  that  chronic  abdominal 
derangements,  as  the  above  symptoms  were  characterized,  were  rarely 
caused  by  perceptible  changes  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  great  degeneration  of  these  organs,  as  found 
on  autopsy,  had  not  always  been  accompanied  during  life  by  severe 
indigestion,  a  new  error  crept  in.  Many  physicians,  with  Rademaclier^ 
considered  it  as  proved  that  there  are  numerous  diseases  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  leave  no  perceptible  changes  of  structure. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  aigument  against  such  a  hypothesis, 
and  we  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  unheard-of  method  by  which 
these  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  etc.,  are  diagnosticated. 
If  an  affection,  which,  according  to  our  phjraiological  knowledge,  has 
not  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  organic  or  functional  derange- 
ment of  these  organs,  is  improved  by  the  use  of  St  Mary^s  thistle,  nux 
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vomica,  or  nut-galls,  JRddemacher  and  bis  followers  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  disease  on  a  primary  affection  of  the  or- 
gans in  question,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  remedies  have 
been  proved  to  have  any  specific  action  on  these  organs  whose  diseases 
they  are  said  to  cure.  The  recognition  of  chronic  catarrii  with  obstrao- 
tion  is  fetcilitated,  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  chronic  gastrii^  catarrh ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  gastric  digestion  is  intact  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  good  appetite,  the  comfort  of  the  patient  after  eating,  and  the 
clean  tongue,  readily  mislead  us  into  seeking  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  other  anomalies  than  in  disturbances  of  digestion.  If  there  be  also 
pain  in  one  or  more  circumscribed  spots  in  the  right  hypochondiium,  it 
is  often  difficult  for  the  physician  to  make  his  patient  believe  that  there 
is  chronic  intestinal  disease.  Just  at  the  first  flexure  of  the  colon  are 
most  frequently  found  adhesions  with  the  liver,  which  induce  distoi^ 
tions  and  constrictions,  and  hence  sensitiveness  to  pressure  in  this 
region  rather  confirms  than  opposes  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh.  Tlie  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  chronic  catarrh  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  symptoms  growing  worse  if  the  patient  remain  consti- 
pated for  some  time.  We  shall  hereafter  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  from  other  abdom- 
inal diseases,  and  will  therefore  simply  again  call  attention  to  the  hxA 
that  it  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  that  in  making  a  dia^osis  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  first  think  of  ordinary  everyrday  diseases. 
If  this  were  more  commonly  done,  there  would  be  fewer  of  those  pa- 
tients who  now  say  that  no  physician  could  aid  them,  and  that  thej 
did  not  improve  till  they  began  to  take  Morrisofi's  pills. 

PttOGNOSis. — Tlie  prognosis  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  deduced, 
for  the  most  ])art,  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  ooiu'se.  An  acute 
case,  causing  copious  transudation  and  accelerated  movements  of  the 
intestines,  is  usually  of  not  much  importance  or  danger ;  the  diarrhoea 
may  even  prcTve  advantageous,  by  removing  irritant  substances  that 
have  reached  the  intestines.  Moderate  intestinal  catarrh  may  also 
prove  beneficial  at  the  period  of  dentition,  in  children  inclined  to  hj- 
pera^mia  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  but  we  should  disabuse  our  patients 
of  the  belief  that  all  patients  77iust  have  diarrhoea  while  cutting  the 
teeth,  and  that  at  this  time  we  should  never  try  to  arrest  a  dianhoet. 
This  superstition  is  widely  prevalent  and  very  dangerous ;  this  is  whv 
the  physician  is  often  not  sent  for  till  the  child  is  debilitated  and 
emaciated,  and  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  Under  well-timed  aad 
suitable  treatment  even  the  chronic  diarrhoeas  of  children  usually  ofler 
a  favorable  prognosis.  In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  of  its 
course,  even  tyj^hlitis  and  its  sequelae  do  not  often  endanger  life.  The 
prognosis  is  worst  in  the  follicular  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine,  pai^ 
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ticularlj  when  they  oocuf  in  a  person  aLneadj  cachectic,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indications  can  rarely  be  fulfilled  in  in- 
testinal catarrhs  depending  on  congestion,  as  we  can  rarely  succeed  in 
lemoYing  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  veins. 
But  we  can  frequently  give  palliative  aid  in  these  cases  by  attention  to 
the  exciting  causes ;  when  patients  suffer  from  chronic  intestinal  ca- 
tanh  as  a  result  of  congestion,  we  may  occasionally,  particularly  during 
exacerbations,  apply  a  few  leeches  at  ihe  anus.  Sometimes,  after  repeat- 
ing this  abstraction  of  blood,  at  regular  intervals,  perhaps  eveiy  four 
weeks,  there  may  subsequently  be  periodical  loss  of  blood  from  the 
hflsmonhoidal  veins,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient.  If  acute 
intestinal  catarrh  has  resulted  from  catdiing  cold,  the  patient  should  be 
put  to  bed,  he  should  drink  a  few  cups  of  warm  peppermint  or  camo- 
mile^ea,  and  have  the  abdomen  covered  with  warm  cloths.  Patients 
who  suffer  from  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  caused  by  a  damp,  cold 
dimate,  should  wear  woollen  stockings,  and  change  these  whenever 
they  have  cold  feet.  Abdominal  bandages  of  flannel,  also,  are  very 
good  in  such  cases ;  where  women  suffer  from  this  disease,  they  should 
wear  drawers,  and  in  winter  these  should  be  made  of  Canton  flannel 
or  some  other  thick  materiaL  (In  Greifswald,  even  the  neediest  women 
wear  drawers,  an  article  of  clothing  which  elsewhere  is  only  customary 
among  women  of  the  upper  classes.)  If  we  neglect  this  precaution,  or 
if  we  have  too  much  fietlse  modesty,  we  shall  neglect  a  remedy  that  is 
often  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  than  all  other 
dietetic  or  medicinal  prescriptions. 

When  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  in  children  is  due  to  improper  nour- 
ishment, the  causal  indications  require  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and 
attention  to  this  will  often  be  crowned  by  brilliant  success.  While 
the  diarrhoea  lasts,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  child  will  rarely 
stand  a  milk  diet ;  meat  broths  suit  him  best,  but  still  better,  finely- 
shaved  raw  beef^  taken  with  a  little  white  bread,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  good  wine,  such  as  pure  Tokay  or  Malaga.  Under  this  treatment, 
the  diarrhoea,  which  had  previously  withstood  all  remedies,  often  ceases 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  emaciated  child  soon  recovers  its  appearance. 
Concerning  the  use  of  calomel,  and  other  customary  remedies  in  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  catarrh,  see  treatment  of  gastric  catarrh.  If  the 
retention  of  hardened  fseces  in  the  colon,  or  any  other  part  of  the  in- 
testines, be  the  cause  of  the  catarrh,  the  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  purgative.  K  we  would  treat  intestinal  catarrh  success- 
fully, we  should  ourselves  examine  the  passages,  to  see  whether  there 
are  no  hard  scybola  along  with  the  liquid  discharges.  The  rule  of 
commencing  the  treatment  with  a  laxative  is  particularly  applicable  to 
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the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  colon,  which  we  have  designated  aa 
catarrhal  dysentery.     In  such  cases,  one  rather  large  dose  of  <nl  often 
8u£Sce8  to  entirely  remove,  in  a  few  hours,  the  abdominal  pain,  tenes- 
mus, and  even  the  mucous  and  bloody  appearance  of  the  passageSi 
This  result  is  the  more  striking  when  the  patient  has  been  for  days 
taking  mudlagmous  soups  and  opiates,  and  when,  under  this  treatment, 
the  disease  has  gradually  been  growing  worse.    We  can  <Hily  partly 
fulfil  the  causal  indications  in  those  cases,  also^  where  twisting  and 
distortion  of  the  intestines,  or  constrictions,  whidi  will  be  spoken 
of  in  the  next  chapter,  lead  to  habitual  constipation,  and  this  again  to 
intestinal  catarrh ;  for,  although  we  can  remove  the  constipation,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  cause.     Such  patients  only  feel  well,  and  can  only 
feel  well,  while  constantly  using  purgatives,  and  we  have  to  exerciae 
great  care  in  the  choice  and  composition  of  the  laxatives  prescribed. 
The  rule  of  giving  as  simple  a  prescription  as  possible  does  not  answer 
in  those  cases  where  we  wish  to  prescribe  a  purgative  that  will  act 
well  for  months.    Compositions  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  aloes,  and  colocynth 
answer  better  than  either  of  these  remedies  edone ;  but,  as  patients 
often  have  copious  stools,  wliich  are,  at  most,  pulpy,  not  watery,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  try  for  a  long  while  before  we  find  the  proper 
remedy  and  the  suitable  dose.     Practitioners  can  obtain  at  Beriin 
several  packages  of  StrahTs  domestic  pills,  Na  U.  and  ILL ;  then  the 
patient  can  try  for  himself  how  many  of  each  he  must  take  to  produce 
the  desired  result.     By  careful  attention  to  keeping  the  bowels  regular, 
wonderful  results  are  sometimes  attained  in  this  disease.     Enemata 
alone,  particularly  of  cold  water,  rarely  answer  the  purpose,  at  least 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  they  may  be  used  as  adjuvants.     The  action 
of  laxatives  is  p^atly  facilitated  by  certain  dietetic  rules,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  explicable.     Some  patients  find  it  advantageous 
to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  water,  or  to  smoke  before  breakfast ;  others 
to  eat  bread  and  butter  with  their  coffee,  and  most  persons  are  bene- 
fited by  stewed  vegetables,  particularly  stewed  prunes,  with  their 
dinner.     Regular  exercise,  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  other  bodily  move- 
ments, aid  the  treatment,  but  we  should  not  over-estimate  their  value. 
Finally,  we  should  constantly  urge  the  patient  to  at  least  attempt  to 
have  a  stool  at  a  regular  hour  every  day. 

JBretonneau  and  Trousseau  praise  belladonna  as  the  most  efficient 
remody  in  habitual  constipation,  and  "  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  slug^ 
gishness  of  the  large  intestine."  They  give  belladonna  alone  (pulv. 
belladonna;,  extract  belladonnas,  each  gr.  \ — ^gr.  J),  not^  as  some  phy- 
sicians do,  in  combination  with  drastic  purges.  Although  I  cannot 
agree  with  all  the  laudations  which  Trousseau  expends  on  belladonna, 
not  having  witnessed  its  "  efficacit^  merveilleuse  "  in  all  patients  with 
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liafaitual  oonstipatioii,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  agreeably  surprised 
bj  its  decided  effect  in  many  cases  of  this  affection.  Some  patients 
have  assured  me  that,  from  the  time  thej  began  to  take  the  belladonna 
pills,  they  had  felt  like  new  beings,  and,  particularly  with  the  last  pre- 
scription, they  had  less  disagreeable  sensations  than  with  the  former 
ones.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  at  present  distinguish  the  cases  of 
habitual  constipation  where  belladonna  is  indicated  from  those  where 
it  18  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  observations  will  determine  the 
oases  proper  for  the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  is  so  excellent  in  some 
forms  of  habitual  constipation. 

In  typhlitis  sterooraHs,  the  causal  indications  also  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  masses  collected  in  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon,  it  is 
true,  but  this  is  to  be  done  with  care.  If  the  case  be  recent,  and  un- 
aooompanied  by  vomiting,  we  may  give  a  full  dose  of  castoroil  (  3  ss — 
§  j),  but  if  vomiting  has  begun,  and  the  oil  administered  be  rejected, 
we  should  cease  the  attempt  of  giving  internal  remedies  to  cause  a 
passage,  and,  above  all,  we  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  giving 
drastic  purges.  As  long  as  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
passage  downward  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  all  remedies  that 
increase  the  movements  of  the  bowels  cause  their  contents  to  move 
upward,  and  induce  vomiting.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  clysopompe 
[Davidson's  syringe]  is  an  invaluable  remedy;  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  simple  syringe,  even  if  we  give  several  injections  in  succession. 
We  may  inject  as  much  as  four  pints  of  liquid ;  as  pure  water  is  readily 
absorbed  in  the  large  intestine,  we  should  add  to  it  salt,  oil,  milk,  or 
honey.  Vomiting  usually  ceases  after  a  moderate  evacuation,  or  even 
when  the  passage  of  a  few  badly-smelling,  crumbly  masses  shows  that 
the  fluid  has  reached  the  fecal  collections,  and  has  softened  and  set 
tfaem  in  motion.  But  if  there  has  been  a  free  evacuation,  we  must  not 
be  misled,  by  the  swelling  in  the  coecal  region,  into  continuing  the 
evacuant  treatment.  K  the  intestinal  wall  or  the  peritonaeum  be  ex- 
tensively inflamed,  we  shall  increase  the  pain  and  inflammation  by  con- 
tinuing to  excite  the  movements  of  the  intestines. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  never  require  bleeding  in  acute 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  even  leeching  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  typhlitis.  But,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  application 
of  10 — 20  leeches  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  employment  of 
cataplasms,  to  keep  up  the  bleeding,  are  usually  very  beneficial,  and 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  if  the  pains  recur.  As  we  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  cholera  morbus,  cold  suits  those  cases  where  the 
hypenemia  is  excessive,  and  is  accompanied  by  moderate  transudation 
into  the  intestine,  as  well  as  in  the  severe  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis, 
idiich  occur  after  extensive  bums,  and  are  accompanied  by  great  pain. 
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The  best  mode  of  using  oold  is  by  applying  cloths,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  to  the  abdomen.    In  the  chronic  forms  of  intestinal  catanli,  pai^ 
ticularly  those  combined  with  obstruction,  irritating  and  wanning  com- 
presses are  suitable ;  among  these,  Preissnitz^s  compress  is  extensively 
used.     We  let  the  patient  wear  a  wet  towel,  covered  with  a  dry  one, 
during  the  night  only,  or  renew  it  several  times  daily.     In  those  cases 
of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  accompanied  by  the  production  of  tough 
mucus,  the  same  mineral  waters  are  indicated  as  in  the  analogous  form 
of  gastric  catarrh.     The  astringents,  also,  particularly  nitrate  of  silver 
and  tannin,  may,  by  their  astringent  action,  moderate  the  relaxatioa 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  decrease  the  hypersemia,  and  so  answer  the 
indications  from  the  disease.     Besides  these  remedies,  of  which  nitnte 
of  silver,  in  small  doses,  particularly  deserves  trial  in  the  chronic  osr 
tarrh  of  young  children,  we  may  use  catechu,  kino,  Colombo,  casca- 
rUla,  etc. ;  but  the  circumstances  where  any  particular  one  of  these 
remedies  descr\'es  the  preference  are  still  obscure,  and  we  employ  one 
when  we  find  another  unserviceable.     Employment  of  astringents,  in 
the  form  of  cncmata,  is  only  advisable  when  the  catairh  affects  the 
large  intestine,  as  even  largo  enemata  will  not  pass  the  ileo-ocBcal 
valve  and  enter  the  small  intestine.     In  follicular  ulcers,  which  par- 
ticularly occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  enemata  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij — vj  to  3  vj),  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tannin  (  3  «• 
to  S  vj),  are  very  useful,  and  are  preferable  to  all  other  remedies,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  well  borne  in  all  cases. 

In  cases  where  the  diarrlioea  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  injurious, 
rather  than  as  a  favorable  S3rmptom,  the  indications  arc  to  arrest  it 
It  is  easy  to  tell,  in  each  case,  when  the  time  has  come  for  arresting 
the  discharges.  No  general  rules  for  this  can  be  given.  We  usually 
first  attempt  to  attain  om*  end  by  dietetic  rules,  by  prescribing  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  oat-meal,  rice,  or  barley-water,  or  give  soups  made  of 
parched  meal ;  and  these  prescriptions  are  worth  tr3ring.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  mutton-broth,  particularly  when  fot,  wiD 
cure  diarrhoea,  as  is  popularly  believed.  Besides  mucilaginous  drinks, 
slightly  astringent  liquids,  which  are  not  exactly  medicines,  are  usually 
prescribed ;  red  wine,  infusions  of  dried  whortleberries,  roasted  acorns, 
etc.  These  also  may  prove  serviceable,  and  are  worthy  of  trial  in  slight 
cases.  The  astringents  mentioned  above,  when  speaking  of  the  indi- 
cations from  the  disease,  may  also  be  named  among  diarrhoea  remedies. 
As  we  have  already  said,  nitrate  of  silver  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children,  while  catechu  in  large  doses  (  3  ij  to 
3  vj  of  mucilage,  a  tablespoonful  every  hour  or  two)  is  often  surprising- 
ly efficacious  in  the  diarrhoea  of  adults.  In  proportion  to  the  advantage 
from  its  use,  acetate  of  lead  is  too  dangerous  a  remedy  to  merit  exten- 
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sive  employment.  By  £ar  the  most  certain  and  useful  remedy  is  opium, 
little  as  we  positively  know  of  its  manner  of  action.  If  a  diarrhoea 
seem  dangerous,  and  we  wish  to  check  it  quickly  and  certainly,  we 
may  use  laudanum  (3j —  3  ss  to  §  yj  of  mucilage,  or  weak  infusion, 
of  ipecaa  Give  a  tablespoonful  every  hour).  Opium  given  by  enema 
18  not  less  serviceable  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

Intestinal  disease  b  only  one  symptom,  and  is  not  even  a  constant 
symptom,  in  typhus  fever  [Professor  N.  divides  typhus  fever  into  exan- 
thematous  or  typkuSy  and  abdominal  or  typhoid  fever.  This  explains 
why  he  does  not  consider  the  bowel  affection  as  by  any  means  a  con- 
stant symptom] ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  fully  describe  the  tjphous 
disease  of  the  intestine  without  depicting  typhus  fever.  Moreover, 
typhous  bowel  affections  are  the  result  of  the  specifio  infection, 
whidi  we  are  compelled  to  admit  in  typhus.  On  this  account,  when 
considering  the  infectious  diseases,  we  shall  speak  both  of  typhus 
and  the  accompanying  intestinal  affection. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  intestinal  affections  in  Asi- 
atic diolera  and  dysentery,  induced  by  miasma ;  for,  in  these  affections, 
disease  of  the  intestines  is  very  rarely  absent,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
dbolera  and  dysentery  may  be  deduced  from  the  bowel  lesions.  Hence, 
we  have  spoken  of  cholera  morbus  and  catarrhal  dysentery  in  the 
present  section,  and  will  treat  of  epidemic  cholera  and  epidemic  djrs- 
enteiy  in  a  future  one,  because  we  believe  that,  from  a  proper  inter- 
pietation  of  the  etiological  causes,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
infectious  diseases. 

CHAPTER   II. 
psbforaung  duodenal  ulceb. 

The  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  scattered  through 
the  journals,  hand-books  of  practice,  and  monographs,  on  the  diseases 
of  the  duodenum,  or  of  the  intestine,  were  first  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  labor  of  Krausa^  and  were  so  carefully  analyzed 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  state  something  positive  about  this  disease 
which  is  probably  not  very  rare. 

Etiology. — From  the  great  resemblance,  as  well  of  the  anatom- 
ical appearances  as  of  the  S3rmptoms,  course,  and  results,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  is  due  to  the  same  processes 
that  cause  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  hence,  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  ulceration,  but  a  necrosis,  and  a  solution  of  the  necrosed  part  of 
intestine  by  the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  thing  definite  concerning  the  frequency 
of  duodenal  ulcer,  for  doubtless  some  cases  that  have  not  led  to  perfo- 
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ration,  and  still  more,  some  cicatrices  of  healed  duodenal  ulcere,  have^ 
been  overlooked  at  the  autopsy.  In  one  thouaand  post-mortem  ex* 
aminations  made  at  the  Prague  institute  for  pathological  anatomy, 
Willi ffk  found  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  only  twice,  while  in  seventy- 
four  cases  he  found  either  ulcere  or  their  cicatrices.  Perforating  duo> 
denal  ulcere  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  just 
the  opposite  of  what  occure  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  hardly  ever 
seen  during  childhood ;  most  of  the  cases  collected  by  JSrattss  occurred 
during  middle  age.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  analysis  of  the  cases 
known,  whether  certain  causes,  particularly  bums  of  ihe  skin,  induce 
this  disease. 

Anatomical  Appeabanoes. — ^The  most  frequent  seat  of  the  ulcer 
is  the  upper  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum ;  in  some  few  cases 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  descending  portion,  and  in  one  case  in  the 
lower  horizontal  portion  {^rauss),  Xiebert  says  that  perforating 
ulcere  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canaL  I  myself  have 
seen  an  ulcer,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  simple  perforating  ulcer, 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  small  intestine,  in  a  public  officer,  aged  fifty* 
six  years.  In  recent  cases  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharp  and  not 
swollen,  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  more  ext^h 
sive  than  in  the  muscular  coat,  and  greater  in  this  than  in  the  seniaa. 
Ulcere  that  have  existed  some  time  are  surrounded  by  thidcened  edges, 
indurated  by  newly-formed  connective  tissue.  In  some  cases  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  neighboring  organs  to  which  the  duodenum 
has  bea)me  adherent  before  its  complete  perforation.  Tlie  liver,  pan- 
creas, gall-bladder,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  have  been  ob- 
served as  coverings  of  duodenal  ulcere.  The  progress  of  the  destruc- 
tion from  the  duodenum  to  the  adherent  gall-bladder  occasionaUy 
causes  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  two.  A  continuation  of 
the  destruction  to  the  adherent  abdominal  wall  may  lead  to  perfo- 
ration outwardly.  Occasionally  this,  like  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  heals,  with  great  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  It 
may  thus  lead  to  stricture  of  the  duodenum.  Finally,  obliteration  of 
the  ductus  choledoclius  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  cicatricial 
contraction  of  a  healing  duodenal  ulcer. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Wlicn  speaking  of  round  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  we  mentioned  cases  where  peritonitis  which  was  rapidly  f&tal, 
or  severe  vomiting  of  blood,  was  the  firet  symptom  from  which  that 
severe  and  dangerous  disease  could  be  diagnosticated.  Perforating 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum  appcare  to  remain  latent  until  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, more  frequently  than  similar  ulcere  of  the  stomadu  At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  patients  have  been  perfectly 
^  imtil  the  appearance  of  these  fatal  symptoms ;  on  the  contraxy,  it 
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seems  that  slight  dyspepsia,  a  feeling  of  fulness  after  eating,  and  sen- 
sitiveness to  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  have  preceded 
the  perforation  or  the  vomiting  of  blood  for  a  few  days ;  but  these 
symptoms  have  remained  unnoticed,  or  have  not  led  to  the  diagnosis. 
Li  another  series  of  cases,  the  s3rmptQms  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
those  oonmion  to  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach.     The  cases  that 
have  been  published  do  not  by  any  means  prove  that  cardialgia  and 
vomiting  occur  later  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  than  in  the 
same  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  did  it  appear 
that  the  pains  were  seated  rather  farther  to  the  right  side.     In  the 
same  way  the  analysis  of  published  cases  shows  that  duodenal  ulcer 
does  not  induce  icterus  more  finequently,  so  that  this  S3rmptom  does  not 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  between  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers.    The  rare 
occurrence  of  icterus  appears  to  prove  that  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
dnodenum  is  not  accompanied  by  extensive  catarrh  any  more  fre- 
quently than  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is.     If  the  catarrh  did  occur,  nutri- 
tion would  be  sooner  affected  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  obstruc- 
turn  of  the  gall-ducts  with  resorption  of  bile  (icterus),  from  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum.     The  sudden  occurrence  of  peritonitis  after  sHght  dis- 
tnrfoance  of  digestion  gives  us  no  more  certainty,  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  and  one  of  the  stomach, 
than  does  the  following  group  of  symptoms,  viz.,  feeling  of  pressure 
and  fulness  after  eating,  sensitiveness  in  the  epigastrium,  cardialgia  and 
vomiting.     Perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  being  fieir  the  more  fre- 
quent, the  probabilities  are  in  its  £avor.   Finally,  a  number  of  cases  are 
reported,  where  duodenal  ulcers  ran  their  course  with  periodical  attacks 
of  pain,  and  where,  frt)m  the  pain  being  in  the  right  hypochondriimi, 
from  their  occurrence  several  hours  after  meals,  and  the  accompanying 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  acidity,  and  occasionally  from  decided 
enlargement  of  the  stomach,  the  diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  could  be 
made  with  great  probability.     But  even  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
alwayB  be  certain  there  is  not  a  cancerous  or  a  simple  stricture  of  the 
pylorus.     At  the  present  time,  I  am  treating  two  patients  who,*  besides 
having  a  dull  pressure  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  complain  of  an  in- 
sufferable feeling  of  fulness  after  eating,  also  of  a  belching  sometimes  of 
gases  without  smell  or  taste,  sometimes  of  sour  and  rancid  substances. 
One  of  these  patients  never  vomits,  the  other  rarely ;  but  both  appear 
convinced  that  there  must  be  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  food  frt)m 
the  stomach,  both  insist  that  the  food  escapes  frt)m  the  stomach  more 
readily  when  they  remain  upright  for  a  few  hours  after  eating ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  emaciation  and  debility,  they  persist  in  sitting  up  for 
several  hours  after  their  meals.     No  tumor  can  be  found  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium ;  the  prominence  in  the  epigastrium  can  be  perceived  after 
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a  large  meaL  In  both  patients  the  disease  has  lasted  several  jean. 
I  consider  it  as  not  improbable  that  these  patients  have  an  ulcer  or  a 
cicatrix  in  the  duodenunL 

Absence  of  vomiting  speaks  against  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  but  I 
cannot  with  certainty  exclude  a  constriction  of  the  duodenum  <»'  com- 
mencement of  the  jejimum  caused  by  chronic  partial  peritonitis  (see 
Chapter  ITL). 

If  it  be  difficult  to  diagnpsticate  an  open  ulcer  of  the  stomach  from 
one  that  has  healed  and  left  a  contracting  cicatrix,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  an  open  duodenal  ulcer  and  a  cicatrix.  The  peri- 
tonitis caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  runs  the  same 
course  as  one  depending  on  perforation  of  an  uloer  of  the  stomadi, 
only  it  appears  to  run  its  course  more  rapidly,  perhaps  from  the  mix* 
ture  of  bile  with  the  contents  that  escape  into  the  abdomen.  For  the 
symptoms  resulting  from  perforation  into  the  gall-bladder,  or  exte^ 
nally,  I  refer  to  the  monograph  of  ^raitsa, 

Tbeatmeitt. — ^Perforating  tdcers  of  the  duodenum  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach ;  by  strict  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  the  use  of  alkaline  and  alkaline-saline  mineral  waters, 
particularly  the  warm  springs  of  Karlsbad  and  Ems,  and  under  some 
drcimistances  by  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  If  there  be 
severe  cardialgia,  narcotics  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTRACnONS  AND  CLOSURES   OF  THE  INTE8TIKAI.   CAXAI^ 

The  varied  processes  which  induce  constriction  or  closure  of  the 
intestine  are  best  treated  of  in  the  same  chapter,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  symptoms  excited  by  them  are  common  to  alL 

Etiology. — 1.  Contraction  or  closure  of  the  intestine  nuty  result 
from  compression.  The  rectum  is  most  frequently  compressed  either 
by  a  retroverted  uterus  or  a  pelvic  tumor,  such  as  fibroid  of  tlie  uterus, 
ovarian  cysts  having  an  unusual  location,  or  by  tumors  and  abscesses 
starting  from  the  pelvic  bones  or  other  tissue.  Occasionally  an  ove^ 
filled  or  cancerous  portion  of  intestine  compresses  the  {x>rtions  of  in- 
testine lying  under  it ;  or  a  piece  of  mesentery,  drawn  down  by  the 
intestine  belonging  to  it,  being  in  a  large  hernial  sac,  compresses  po^ 
tions  of  intestine  lying  between  it  and  the  spinal  column. 

2.  Constriction  of  the  intestine  may  be  caused  by  structunl 
changes  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  different  forms  of  stricture 
of  the  bowel  come  under  this  head.  Those  resulting  from  cicatrizatioD 
of  intestinal  ulcers,  particularly  the  catarrhal,  foUicular,  or  dysenteric^ 
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aie  the  most  frequent.  Cicatrization  of  tuberculous  (scrofulous)  ulcers 
rarely,  and  of  typhoid  ulcers  never,  leads  to  stricture  of  the  intestine. 
CScatridal  strictures  occur  in  the  rectum  also,  after  the  healing  of 
syphilitic  ulcers  or  of  wounds.  Simple  stricture  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  more  rare  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
CBSophagus  and  pylorus  from  the  same  cause.  Lastly,  we  must  men- 
tkm  those  strictures  induced  by  neoplasia,  particularly  carcinoma,  of 
whidi  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

3.  The  intestine  may  be  closed  by  rotation  on  its  axis ;  even  half  a 
rotation  closes  its  calibre.  The  closure  may  result  either  from  a  por^ 
tkm  of  intestine  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  or  from  the  mesentery,  or 
part  of  it  with  the  intestine  attached  to  it,  being  twisted  on  itself,  or 
from  a  portion  of  mesentery  with  its  intestine  being  wound  around 
another  loop  of  intestine.  A  long  and  relaxed  mesentefy  predisposes 
to  the  occurrence  of  rotation  on  the  axis ;  the  mechanism  of  this  is 
obecure. 

4.  Closure  of  the  intestine  may  result  from  internal  strangulation, 
or  incarceration.  This  occurs  when  a  portion  of  intestine  enters  any 
fissure  in  the  abdomen,  or  gets  behind  a  ligament  stretched  there,  and 
thus  becomes  constricted.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thus  stran- 
gulated in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or  in  a  congenital  or  developed 
fissure  in  the  omentimi  or  mesentery.  Tlie  bands  which  most  fre- 
quently cause  strangulation  arc  those  resulting  from  peritonitis ;  they 
occur  between  the  most  different  organs,  but  particularly  between  the 
uterus  and  its  surroundings.  A  portion  of  intestine  may  be  thrown 
around  the  omentum  which  is  dra^vn  downward  strongly,  or  around 
the  yermiform  process  which  has  become  adherent  at  its  point,  and 
may  thus  be  constricted. 

5.  The  intestine  may  be  closed  by  one  portion  of  intestine  entering 
another  portion ;  this  almost  always  takes  place  from  above  downward. 
Una  is  called  invagination^  or  intussusception^  as  it  consists  of  an  in- 
vendon  of  the  intestine  into  itsel£  When  this  occurs,  there  are  three 
layers  of  intestine,  one  over  the  other ;  the  outer  one  is  called  the 
sheath,  or  intussuscipiens ;  the  middle  and  inner  one  are  called  the  in- 
tosBusceptum.  The  mucous  siu^ce  of  the  external  and  middle  layers 
and  the  serous  coat  of  the  middle  and  internal  layers  are  brought  in 
apposition.  The  mesentery  lies  between  the  middle  and  internal  lay- 
era.  As  this  is  attached  at  its  root,  it  is  rendered  tense  by  this  invert 
sion,  and  hence  exercises  traction  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  intes- 
tine. In  consequence  of  this  one-sided  traction,  the  invaginated  portion 
of  intestine  is  distorted ;  its  opening  is  drawn  from  the  middle  toward 
the  side  of  the  sheath,  and  it  is  elongated  to  a  nairow  fissure.  If  there 
be  quantities  of  intestinal  contents  pressing  downward,  the  invaginated 
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portion  is  constantly  driven  deeper  in,  and  the  inversion  beoomes  moie 
complete.  Intussusception  is  found  in  both  the  small  and  large  intes* 
tine.  The  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  not  unfrequenily  enten 
the  large  intestine ;  and  cases  have  been  observed  where  the  ileo^aeol 
valve  was  dose  to,  or  even  projected  out  o^  the  anus.  Intussosoep- 
tions  mostly  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  diarrhoeas ;  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  are  caused  by  a  portion  of  intestine  contracting  stzonglyi 
and,  by  elongating  and  moving  forward  at  the  same  time,  entering  the 
non-contracted  portion  just  below ;  part  of  the  latter  is  drawn  skng 
and  inverted  with  the  contracted  portion.  New  peristaltic  movementB 
force  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  £uiher  and  farther  into  the 
outer  portion,  imtil  the  resistance  from  the  mesenteiy,  or  the  adhesioa 
of  the  parts  pushed  into  one  another,  arrests  the  progress  of  the  inner 
portion.  Occasionally,  particularly  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have 
died  of  hydrocephalus,  we  often  find  one  or  more  intussusoeptioiii^ 
which  are  usually  short ;  these  have  occurred  during  the  death-agODji 
as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  inflammation,  Tliey  also 
appear  to  be  caused  by  increased  and  unequal  contraction  of  the  intee- 
tines,  by  which  the  contracted  portions  are  forced  into  the  larger.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  increased  movements  of  the  intestines,  which 
may  even  be  perceived  through  the  abdominal  walls,  are  seen  just  be- 
fore death  in  animals,  even  after  paralysis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
has  occurred. 

6.  Finally,  the  intestines  may  be  closed  by  extensive  accumulations 
of  hard  and  dry  faeces,  or  by  stony  concretions  consisting  of  hardened 
faeces,  or  precipitates  of  the  triple  phosphates  and  lime-salts.  This  fonn 
of  closure  may  be  just  as  complete,  and  the  S3rmptoms  durinig  Ife  may  be 
just  as  threatening,  as  in  those  caused  by  rotation  of  the  intestine  on  its 
axis,  by  internal  strangulation,  or  by  invagination.  Cases  where  fecal 
vomiting  and  obstinate  constipation  were  overcome  by  large  doses  of 
metallic  merciuy  and  similar  remedies  are  not  to  be  blindly  taken  as 
examples  of  cures  of  internal  strangulated  hernia,  etc,  but  rather  prove 
that  retained  faeces  may  excite  the  combination  of  sjrmptoms,  which  is 
usually  designated  as  ileus  or  miserere.  Complete  dosiue  of  the  in- 
testines by  masses  of  faeces  occurs  most  readily  at  those  places  where 
mechanical  obstructions  constantly  oppose  and  retard  the  progress  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  hence  it  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
above  the  bent  portions  and  the  adhesions,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a 
previous  chapter,  above  compressed  portions,  or  above  the  various 
forms  of  strictiu^  of  the  intestine.  In  other  cases  a  sub-paralytic  state 
of  the  intestinal  muscles,  or  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  from  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  appears  to  favor  the  collection  of  tJie  ob- 
structing faeces.     Lastly,  the  use  of  food  which  forms  a  great  quanti^ 
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of  hard  fieoes,  such  as  vegetables,  or  bread  containing  much  bran,  or 
even  of  badly-prepared  asparagus,  may  induce  this  form  of  obstruction 
of  the  intestines. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  different  tumors  that  may  compress  the  intestine.  The 
pathological  anatomy  of  strictures  of  the  intestine  is  entered  into  when 
speaking  of  the  different  diseases  that  cause  them.  The  change  of 
position  of  the  intestines  that  causes  closure  of  the  intestines  has  been 
previously  described. 

Abpve  contracted  places  we  usually  find  the  intestine  dilated,  and, 
18  it  is  at  the  same  time  elongated,  it  is  abnormally  curved.  The 
wmUs  of  these  portions  of  intestine  are  usually  hypertrophied,  or  at 
least  thickened ;  the  cavities  are  filled  with  gases  and  faeces.  Below 
the  contraction  the  bowel  appears  empty  and  collapsed.  Where  gas 
and  fisBces  have  rested  for  a  time,  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  in  a 
state  of  chronic  catarrh,  which,  from  time  to  time,  becomes  acute  (see 
previous  chapter). 

In  closure  of  the  intestine,  its  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  those  of 
the  mesentery  also,  are  compressed ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  is 
great  capillary  congestion,  which  induces  decided  swelling  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine,  severe  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
transudations  and  small  haemorrhages  in  the  serous  coat.  More  or  less 
extensive  peritonitis  usually  accompanies  these  changes.  If  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  of  the  vessels  be  not  removed,  absolute  stasis  occurs 
in  the  capOlaries,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  mortification  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  a  perforation,  which 
almost  always  causes  death  from  peritonitis.  In  some  few  cases  the 
intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  before  perforation, 
and  a  fecal  fistula  or  so-called  artificial  anus  results ;  these  diseases 
belong  to  the  domain  of  surgery.  In  intussusception  the  mortification 
of  the  invaginated  part,  and  its  passage  through  the  anus,  may  effect 
a  relative  cure,  if  a  firm  adhesion  between  the  external  and  middle 
layers  of  the  intussusception  have  previously  taken  place ;  but  this 
place  usually  remains  permanently  constricted.  This  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  the  case  if  only  the  lower  part  of  the  invaginated  intestine  slough 
off  while  the  upper  part  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  sheath,  so  that 
at  this  point  the  intestinal  wall  shall  permanently  consist  of  several 
soperimposed  layers. 

Symptoms  and  Cotjrse. — ^The  most  important  symptom  of  con- 
striction of  the  intestine  is  difficult  and  tedious  defecation.  But,  as 
many  persons  suffer  from  sluggish  bowels  without  any  mechanical  ob- 
stacle impeding  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  their  bowels,  it  does 
not  appear  improper  to  insert  here  some  remarics  on  ''  habitual  con- 
stipation.'* 
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Henoch^  who,  in  his  clinic  of  abdominal  diseases,  treats  very  ex- 
haustively of  habitual  constipation,  and  gives  a  veiy  lifelike  and  aocu- 
rate  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  leads,  says  very  truly  that 
"  suffering  from  constipation  "  is  a  very  relative  teniL     Some  persons 
habitually  only  have  a  passage  every  second  or  third  day,  and  still  feel 
very  well,  or  feel  worse  when  they  have  more ;  on  the  other  hand,* 
others  feel  sick  if  they  do  not  have  one  or  two  stools  daily.     The 
cause  of  this  difference  depends  partly  on  the  fiEu;t  that  the  former  form 
but  little  faeces,  as  tlicy  eat  food  containing  but  little  indigestible  ma- 
terial, and  as  they  perfectly  assimilate  the  digestible  part  of  the  food; 
while  the  latter  have  a  quantity  of  ^Bsces,  because  their  food  contains 
much  indigestible  material,  or  because  their  power  of  digestion  is  im- 
paired.    But  even  persons  eating  similar  food  and  digesting  equally 
well  show  the  same  difference  in  the  number  of  evacuations  required 
to  keep  them  feeling  welL   It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  symptoms,  but  in  most  cases  they  seem  to  depend  on  the 
fact  that  in  some  persons  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
retained  feeces  and  the  products  of  decomposition,  leads  to  intestinal 
catarrh,  while  in  other  less  susceptible  persons  the  intestine  remains 
healthy.     In  the  latter  cases  only  small  amounts  of  gases  form  from 
the  freces  contained  in  the  intestines,  the  abdomen  does  not  become 
tense,  and  the  diaphragm  is  not  pressed  upward,  even  when  the  person 
has  no  passage  for  two  or  tliree  days  or  more.     In  the  former  cases 
the  mucus  covering  the  walls  of  the  intestine  acts  on  the  contents  of 
the   bowels   as  a  ferment,  and   by  their  rapid  decomposition  quan- 
tities of  gas  are  formed ;  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up,  and,  even  after  a 
short  retention  of  ffeces,  we  have  the  inconvenience  described  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.     To  this  description  we  have  to  add  a  few  symptoms 
that  depend  more  directly  on  collection  of  fseces  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  bowels,  particularly  in  the  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum. 
Occasionally  patients  have   an  "unsatisfactory  feeling,"  as  Menoch 
aptly  calls  it,  after  stool ;  they  feel  as  if  there  were  still  masses  in  the 
intestines,  which  should  have  bet?n  passed.     This  feeling  alone  gives 
them  great  discomfort,  and  puts  tbeni  in  a  disagreeable  frame  of  mind. 
But,  besides  this,  there  are  often  symptoms  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  the  full  intestines  on  the  neighboring  blood-vessels    and   nerves. 
Pressure  on  the  iliac  veins  rarely  causes  oedema  of  the    feet;  but 
patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  suffer  from  cold  feet,  a  very 
annoying  symptom,  which  is  most  readily  explained  by  the  impeded 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  feet.     Dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
walls  of  the  rectum  most  frequently  result  from  pressmtj  on  the  hypo* 
gastric  veins,  and  occasionally  there  are  ruptures  of  these  dilated  ves- 
sels.    The  significance  of  these  varicose  vessels  and  the  hieoiGrrfaagea 
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(blind  and  bleeding  piles)  is  ovenralued  by  the  laity,  who  usually 
r^;aid  them  as  the  cause  and  not  as  the  result  of  their  trouble.  In 
the  same  way  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  pudic  veins,  or,  in  women, 
fipom  the  uterine  veins,  may  be  impeded.  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
most  women  who  are  habitually  constipated,  there  is  hypersemia  of  the 
'uterus,  which  shows  itself  by  very  abimdant  menstruation  and  uterine 
oatanh,  and  which  subsequently  often  leads  to  important  disorders  of 
*  nutrition  of  the  uterus.  Thus  we  see  that  the  notorious  Morrison^ a 
pflls  may  not  incorrectly  be  said  to  benefit  menstrual  difficulties  and 
floor  albus.  Men  with  habitual  constipation  may  have  frequent  erec- 
tioDS  and  seminal  emissions,  induced  by  the  impeded  escape  of  blood 
fiom  the  pudic  veins ;  if  they  were  previously  worried  about  their  feel- 
ii^gs,  they  are  absolutely  frightened  by  this  symptom.  Lastly,  the 
piessure  of  the  loaded  intestines  on  the  sacral  plexus  may  cause  neu- 
nlgio  pains  in  the  legs,  or,  what  is  more  finequent,  a  feeling  of  numbness. 
Hie  causes  of  habitual  constipation,  which  does  not  depend  on  curva- 
tmes  and  adhesions  of  the  intestines,  or  on  the  various  forms  of  con- 
striction, are  rather  obscure.  The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in 
wcxmen  than  in  men,  and  not  uufrequently  develops  in  growing  chil- 
'dren.  A  slow  movement  of  the  intestine  appears  most  frequently  to 
induoe  it ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  explanation  of  this  sluggishness  of 
the  intestinal  muscles.  The  bad  habit,  of  repeatedly  restraining  the 
forcibly,  induces  habitual  constipation  in  some  cases.  ^  Sedentary 
^  also,  such  as  are  common  to  students  and  persons  of  certain 
oocQpations,  are  likewise  properly  classed  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  this  affection.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  perseveringly  walking 
does  not)  by  any  means,  render  defecation  as  easy  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Patients  with  habitual  constipation  usually  become  indefat- 
igable walkers,  without  thereby  attaining  the  goal  which  is  often  the 
object  of  their  whole  desire  and  endeavor  {Henoch),  In  some  cases, 
the  habitual  constipation  is  due  to  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  which, 
like  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  we  have  shown,  induces  a  sub-paralytic 
state  of  the  intestinal  muscles,  in  spite  of  the  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  that  it  causes.  Hence  people  who  have  led  a  luxu- 
xioas  life  often  suffer  from  habitual  constipation.  We  often  meet  per^ 
sons  who,  at  the  university,  were  great  beer-drinkers,  and  were  most 
jovial  and  popular  fellows,  who,  a  few  years  later,  have  become  ill- 
tempered  and  peevish,  and  have  no  thoughts  beyond  whether  they 
**  will  have  the  longed-for  passage  to-day."  Recently,  inactivity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  has  been  classed  among  the  causes  of  habitual  con- 
stipatioQ,  and  cases  have  been  described  where  the  patients  accustomed 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  exercise,  and  were  thus  cured  of  their  consti- 
patioD.     The  excessive  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the  abdomen  re- 
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Tnitining  affcer  frequent  pregnancies,  particularl j  after  twins,  appear  to 
me  mudi  more  injurious  than  the  diminished  activity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Such  women,  upon  whose  abdomen  it  seems  cruel  to  press, 
from  a  feeling  that  we  should  break  through  the  walls,  almost  always 
suffer  frxnn  habitual  constipation,  and  they  cannot  strain  mudh ;  and  in 
these  same  women  there  is  always  abdominal  plethora  and  duonio 
intestinal  catarrh,  which  alone  would  sufficiently  explain  the  leiauded 
defecation.  (We  may  readily  understand  that,  under  these  dxcum- 
stances,  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  abd(»nen  can  easSfy 
occur;  when  we  consider  that,  normally,  they  are  subjected  not  <Mily 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  that  caused  by  the  teosion 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  consequently,  when  the  latter  are  relaxed, 
they  are  deprived  of  one  important  aid  to  the  preservation  of  tfadr 
normal  condition.) 

As  habitual  constipation,  then,  has  so  many  causes,  that  its  preseooe 
alone  does  not  justify  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestme,  the 
question  arises.  How  shall  we  recognize  such  a  cause  of  constipatioa? 
The  observation  of  the  feeces  may  aid  us  here.  In  the  ordinary  fonns 
of  constipation,  sausage-shaped  feeces,  of  extraordinary  size,  are  often 
passed ;  in  stricture  of  the  intestine,  on  the  contrary,  particulaily  when 
seated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  they  often  have  a  veiy  small 
calibre,  and  consist  of  small  rolls,  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  finger,  or  of 
small  round  masses,  like  sheep's  dung.  Important  as  this  symptom  is 
for  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  intestine,  we  must  still  remember 
that  it  may  also  occur  after  long  starvation,  particularly  after  long<x>n- 
tinued  disease.  The  empty  intestine,  which  is  tightly  contracted  at 
such  times,  appears  to  expand  only  gradually  to  its  former  calilHe. 
Even  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  sphincter  occasionally  cause  this 
form  of  fEeces.  Hence,  before  we  can  diagnosticate  stricture  of  the  in- 
testines irom  this  symptom,  the  above  states  must  be  excluded.  The 
history  may  give  another  aid  in  diagnosis.  We  have  already  explained 
that  cicatricial  contraction  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  stricture. 
Hence,  if  habitual  constipation  and  a  peculiar  form  of  the  fiseoes  occur 
after  a  long  attack  of  dysentery,  or  after  diarrhce&s  which  seemed  to 
depend  on  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  the  presumption  is  in  frivor  of  stric- 
ture. In  the  same  way,  in  other  cases,  we  may  suspect,  frt>m  the  his- 
tory, that  there  is  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  some  kind  of  tumor 
in  the  pelvis,  which  is  compressing  the  intestine.  In  forming  a  diag- 
nosis, we  should  also  avail  ourselves  of  physical  examination.  Promi- 
nence of  the  abdomen  at  any  part,  and  a  remarkably  frill  percussion- 
sound  at  this  pointy  if  foimd  at  repeated  examinations,  show  that  part 
of  the  intestine,  above  a  constricted  portion,  is  dilated.  Finally,  when 
we  suspect  stricture  of  the  intestine,  we  should  never  neglect  to  ex- 
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amme  the  rectum  with  the  finger.  If  we  can  reach  no  stricture  with 
the  finger,  we  should  use  an  elastic  catheter.  We  may  be  deceived  by 
the  catheter  striking  against  ihe  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  by  a 
fold  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  preventing  the  further  entrance  of  the 
iDatniment.  Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  rectimi  may  also  deceive 
imaocustomed  observers.  In  women  it  is  just  as  important  to  make  a 
vaginal  examination,  to  satisfy  ourselves  about  the  position,  size,  and 
fonn  of  the  uterus,  and  find  if  there  be  any  tumors  in  the  pelvis. 

The  symptoms  of  closure  of  the  intestines,  which  subsequently  be- 
come terrible,  and  very  dangerous,  are  often  slight,  and  apparently 
firee  from  danger  at  the  outset.  The  patients  feel  puffed  up,  have  colic, 
periodically  appearing  and  disappearing,  think  they  have  made  some 
enor  in  diet,  and  take  some  camomile-tea,  or  a  slight  laxative.  The 
physician  is  not  usually  called  till  these  remedies  Ml,  and,  in  spite  of 
tiiem,  the  pains  increase,  and  the  bowels  do  not  move,  or  when  nausea 
and  vomiting  occur.  A  careful  and  experienced  physician  always  con- 
siders this  combination  of  symptoms  as  disagreeable  and  threatening. 
Tke  first  thing  to  do  is  carefully,  without  over-modesty  or  forbearance, 
to  examine  those  parts  of  the  body  where  hernia  may  occur.  Woe  to 
him  who  trusts  that  the  patient  will,  unquestioned,  tell  him  he  lias  a 
rupture,  or  who  rests  contented  with  his  simple  denial  of  the  question  I 
The  rectum  and  vagina  should  be  explored  just  as  carefully  as  the  in- 
guinal regions,  to  find  if  there  be  any  obstructions  to  ihe  evacuation 
of  the  bowels.  In  spite  of  the  anxiety  that  the  case  causes  him,  the 
physician,  of  course,  hopes,  at  this  time,  that  the  s3rmptoms  are  excited 
by  a  retention  of  faeces,  somewhat  obstinate,  perhaps,Jbut  one  which 
may,  nevertheless,  be  overcome.  He  prescribes  enemata,  and  large 
doses  of  castor-oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  croton-oiL  After  a  few 
hours  he  retmns,  uncalled  for,  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  the  enemata  have 
occasionally  brought  away  a  little  fiseces  firom  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testine, but,  in  most  cases,  they  have  had  no  effect,  or  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  give  the  patient  an  enema.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of 
ooton-oil,  the  castoroil  has  remained  ineffectual ;  after  taking  it,  the 
patient  has  had  great  pam,  and  firequently  vomited  green  masses.  At 
the  same  time.  Ids  appearance  has  changed ;  his  face  is  distorted  and 
pale,  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  hands,  is  cool,  the  pulse  small  Now 
the  sorrowful  conclusion  becomes  more  and  more  certain,  that  the  in- 
testine is  closed,  and,  perhaps,  is  so  obstructed  that  medical  aid  can 
give  no  reliefl  The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  more  prominent; 
thm  are  severe,  straining,  bearing^lown  pains,  which  the  patient  calls 
cnmp&  These  paroxysms  of  pain  are  usually  followed  by  nausea,  and, 
to  the  terror  of  the  patient  and  those  around  him,  the  vomited  masses 
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constantly  become  browner  and  more  discolored,  and  the  smell  more 
distinctly  feculent.     There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  ster- 
coraceous  vomiting  could  result  firom  obstruction  of  the  small  intestmey 
or  if  it  could  only  occur  in  closure  of  the  large  intestine,  where  the 
formation  of  the  faeces  proper  begins.     We  should  bear  in  mind  thai 
even  the  contents  of  the  ileum,  particularly  if  they  have  been  there 
long,  may  have  a  feculent  odor,  and  tiiat  in  so<alled  fecal  vOTaiting 
actual  feeces  are  rarely,  if  ever,  vomited.    I  consider  it  improbable  that 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  should  pass  the  ileo-coecal  valve, 
and  enter  the  small  intestine  and  stomach.    There  are  various  views, 
even,  concerning  the  origin  of  retrograde  movements  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine.     JBetz  not  only  denies  all  influence  of  the  contracticDS 
of  the  intestines  on  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents,  but  he 
even  believes  that  they  rather  impede  than  aid  the  normal  progress  of 
the  contents  from  the  stomach  toward  the  rectmn.     In  the  act  of 
vomiting,  abdominal  pressure  unmistakably  plays  the  chief  part ;  it  is 
this,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  contraction  of  the  pyloric  portkxi 
of  the  stomach,  which  evacuates  its  contents.    The  contents  of  the  m- 
testines  appear  to  enter  the  stomach,  because,  during  tiie  contraction 
of  the  intestines,  the  masses  cannot  pass  downward,  and  are  driven 
upward.     We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  this  occurs 
regularly,  or  whether  the  contraction  of  one  portion  of  intestine  imme- 
diately follows  the  contraction  of  the  portion  just  below  it — that  is, 
whether  there  be  an  actual  antiperistaltic  motion.     At  all  events,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  long  as  the  obstruction  exists,  all  drastics,  by  increasing 
the  contraction  ^f  the  intestines,  must  induce  vomiting.     In  some  cases 
the  disease  runs  along  for  eight  to  fourteen  days,  or  longer,  with  these 
sjmaptoms,  which  may  even  temporarily  remit.     During  the  attacks  of 
pain  which  usually  precede  the  vomiting,  according  to  Watsan^s  graphic 
description,  we  may  feel  or  see  in  the  abdomen  "  immense  coils  of  in- 
testine, as  big,  perhaps,  as  one's  arm,  rise  and  roll  over,  like  some  huge 
snake,  with  loud  roarings  and  flatulence.     The  distended  bowel  strives 
with  all  its  power,  but  strives  in  vain,  to  overcome  the  opposing  bar- 
rier."   The  patient,  now  fearfully  disfigured,  has  a  ghostiy  look,  a  dirty 
color,  his  face  is  covered  with  cold  sweat,  his  hands  cool,  his  pulse  im- 
perceptible, while  the  mind  remains  long  unclouded;  finally,  he  dies 
exhausted,  with  the  sjrmptoms  of  general  paralysis. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  diflFerent  when  extensive  peritonitis  occurs 
early  in  the  obstruction.  Then  the  abdomen  is  puffed  up  much  sooner ; 
it  becomes  excessively  tense,  and  so  painful  that  eyen  the  slightest 
pressure  is  not  borne.  As  the  exudation  occurs  almost  exclusively  be- 
tween the  inflated  intestines,  it  can  rarely  be  recognized  by  the  dull 
percussion-sound  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen.     The  patients 
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do  not  toss  around  on  the  bed,  like  those  above  described,  but  lie  still 
on  Uieir  back,  carefully  avoiding  all  movement,  because  it  increases 
their  pain.  The  pulse  is  very  finequent,  the  temperature  very  high ; 
the  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  compresses  the  lungs,  and  the  respira- 
tion is  hastened ;  the  obstructed  flow  of  blood  from  ihe  right  side  of 
the  heart  gives  the  patient  a  cyanotic  look.  In  comparison  with  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned,  which  even  now  continue,  those  of  peri- 
tonitis are  so  prominent  that  the  former  are  not  sufficiently  noticed, 
and,  while  the  peritonitis  is  recognized,  the  internal  strangulation,  or 
other  obstruction  of  the  intestine  causing  it,  escapes  observation.  We 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  consider  ^'  rheumatic  peritonitis  "  a  very  rare 
disease,  and,  when  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  non-puerperal  patient,  to  think 
of  perforation,  particularly  of  perforation  of  the  stomach  by  an  ulcer, 
or  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  intestine.  If  the  disease  has  occurred 
quite  suddenly,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  vomiting,  the  chances  are 
in  fiivor  of  perforation.  If  it  has  come  on  gradually,  and  there  was 
vomiting  at  the  very  first,  which  continues  obstinately,  or  if  fecal 
vomiting  occurs,  there  is,  most  probably,  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  course  is  usually  much  more  rapid ;  even  after  a 
few  days,  there  is  usually  great  collapse,  general  paralysis,  and  almost 
always  a  fi&tal  termination. 

During  life  it  can  hardly  be  said,  in  any  case,  whether  the  group 
of  symptoms  that  we  have  described  depends  on  a  rotation,  internal 
strangulation,  intussusception,  or  an  obstruction  of  the  intestine  by 
hardened  feeces  or  stony  concretions.  We  have  the  least  certainty  in 
diagnosticating  rotation  of  the  intestine  on  its  axis,  ^e  suspicion  of 
internal  strangulation  is  somewhat  supported,  if  the  patient  has  had  a 
previous  attack  of  peritonitis,  as  the  bands,  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  strangulation,  are  almost  always  remains  of  former 
peritonitis.  Intussusception  occasionally  shows  peculiarities  of  symp- 
toms by  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  ob- 
stroction  of  the  intestine.  Among  these  is  a  sausage-shaped  tumor, 
nsually  of  only  moderate  resistance,  which  may  sometimes  be  felt  in 
the  abdomen,  particularly  when  the  walls  are  not  very  tense.  This 
tamor  cannot  be  moved  much ;  it  is  painfiil,  and,  on  percussion,  gives  a 
sound  not  quite  dull.  In  intussusception,  moreover,  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  is  often  not  closed  so  completely  as  in  other  forms,  so  that, 
occasionally,  small  quantities  of  faeces,  or  intestinal  gases,  are  evacu- 
ated. Moreover,  from  the  compression  of  t&e  veins  of  the  mesentery, 
which  is  likewise  invaginated,  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  invagi- 
nated  portion  of  intestine,  which  may  readily  induce  rupture  of  vessels 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  bloody  or  bloody-mucous  passages.  This 
symptom  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  intussusception  in 
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small  children,  in  whom  the  disease  occurs,  proportionatelyy  veiy  often, 
(In  Uiese  cases  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon  are  almost  always  is* 
verted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  into  Uie  lectom ; 
the  constipation  is  not  always  absolute ;  vomiting  rarely  becomes  fecal, 
and  the  puffing  up  of  the  abdomen  is  usually  moderate  as  peritonitis 
is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bloody  or  bloody-mucous  dejeotioos 
are  rarely  absent.)  The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  beyond  doubt^ 
when,  from  the  rectum,  we  can  feel  the  slit-shaped  mouth  of  the  in- 
vaginated  portion  of  intestine,  which  is  usually  turned  toward  the  wall 
of  the  rectum,  or,  if  this  sloughs  ofiE^  and  is  evacuated,  somewhat  mor- 
tified, but  still  recognizable.  Obstruction  of  the  bowels  by  hard  fecal 
masses  is  readily  recognized  when  these  can  be  felt  in  the  rectum.  In 
other  cases,  a  hard  movable  tumor  in  the  abdomen  leaves  littie  doubt 
that  it  is  formed  of  hard  fecal  masses  or  stony  concretions,  and  that 
these  obstruct  the  intestines.  If  the  patient  has  previously  suffered 
from  the  symptoms  of  constriction  of  the  intestines,  and  if  these  have 
suddenly  increased  to  those  of  absolute  obstruction,  according  to  what 
was  above  said,  it  is  probable  that  the  sudden  obstruction  has  been  in- 
duced by  hard  masses  of  feeces.  Above  all,  the  fieivorable  course  6t  the 
disease,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  after  the  passages 
of  a  quantity  of  fleeces,  speaks  in  favor  of  the  latter  variety  of  ob- 
struction. 

The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  are 
evident  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
disease. 

Tbbat]|£ENT. — ^The  treatment  of  habitual  constipation  has  been  as 
fully  discussed  as  the  plan  of  this  work  allows,  when  speaking  of  the 
causal  indications  in  the  previous  chapter ;  a  (^bscussion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  and  objections  to  individual  laxatives  does  not  come  within 
its  scope.  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  result  of  the  Swedish 
movement-cure  in  habitual  constipation.  Electricity,  which  has  also 
been  recommended,  comes  under  the  head  of  gymnastics ;  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  caused  by  applying  the  electrodes 
to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  they  may  be  strengthened  by  repeated 
applications.  Application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  abdomen  has  no 
effect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  themselves.  The  proposal 
to  place  one  electrode  in  the  mouth,  the  other  in  the  anus,  must  be 
regarded  as  very  naive. 

K  stricture  of  the  intestine  be  located  in  the  rectum,  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  dilatation  of  strictures,  and,  where 
these  procedures  will  not  answer,  in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus ; 
hence  it  belongs  to  surgery.  Contractions  of  the  intestine  higher  up 
can  never  be  radically  cured.     We  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  placing 
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the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  as  little  fiaeoes  as  possible.  The 
more  threatening  the  symptoms  of  the  constriction^  the  more  necessaiy 
it  becomes  that  the  patient  should  live  on  eggs,  strong  broths,  and 
pure  muscular  meat,  with  delicate  fibre.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
aeoure  regular  evacuations  by  enemata  and  laxatives. 

Those  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  that  are  caused  by  hard- 
ened £eeces  and  stony  concretions  are  far  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  those  caused  by  changed  position  of  the  intestines.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  obstructions  of  the  rectum  by  fieeces,  which  are 
often  collected  in  astonishing  masses  above  the  sphincter.  A  prudish 
physician,  who  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  local  examination,  will 
prescribe  laxative  after  laxative  for  days,  in  such  cases,  without  any 
benefit ;  while  a  ph^^sidan  who  has  no  ffidse  modesty,  and  takes  no 
vefiisal  when  it  is  a  question  of  knowing  the  disease  more  thoroughly, 
obtaiiu  wonderful  results.  It  often  requires  great  pains  and  imtiring 
patience  to  make  a  passage  with  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or 
oorihtongs,  for  enemata  which,  at  first,  would  not  enter,  and  to  pass  an 
elastic  tube  through  these  masses,  and  give  softening  enemata.  The 
task  becomes  more  difficult  if  the  hardened  foeces  be  higher  up.  We 
may  here  refer  to  what  we  said  of  the  removal  of  impacted  fiseces  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  typhlitis  sterooralis.  At  first  we  attempt 
to  induce  a  passage  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  casto]>oil,  or  by  laige  doses 
of  calomel ;  to  each  dose  of  the  former  we  may  add  half  a  drop  of 
OPOtoQroiL  If  these  remedies  prove  ineffectual,  and  increase  the  vomit- 
ing, we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  clysopompe  [Davi- 
son's syringe],  which  certainly  offers  the  most  chance  of  softening  the 
hard  masses  which  are  usually  in  the  laige  intestine.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  the  first  injection  does  not  produce  an  effect,  but 
must  repeat  it  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  one  case  that  I  have  seen, 
it  was  not  till  after  four  days'  assiduous  use  of  the  pump  that  small, 
friable,  greatly-discolored  masses  of  feeces,  which  had  a  horrible  odor, 
were  mixed  with  the  fluid  injected.  And  not  till  the  following  day 
were  there  laige  quantities  of  similar  appearance.  In  desperate  cases 
we  may  use  piu*e  quicksilver ;  finom  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  or  more 
of  this  article  may  be  swallowed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
oases,  where  all  other  remedies  failed,  the  weight  of  the  mercury  broke 
through  the  obstruction.  Rotations  and  internal  strangulations  can 
rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  gastrotomy, 
which,  to  be  successful,  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  quicksilver  may,  by  its  weight,  remove  a  rota- 
tion of  the  intestine,  or  cause  the  reposition  of  a  strangulated  part  by 
the  traction  that  it  exercises  on  it  before  reaching  it ;  however,  there 
is  some  doubt  about  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  where  this  result  is  said 
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to  have  been  attained.  Since,  in  intussusceptioQ,  the  inTenioo  of  tlie 
intestine  almost  invariably  takes  place  firom  above  downwaid,  tftwie  is 
a  contraindication  to  the  exhibition  of  laxatives,  wfaidi  would  ioice  the 
invaginated  portion  still  deeper  into  the  sheath,  lliis  is  still  move 
true  of  quicksilver.  When  the  intussusception  has  been  leoogmaBd 
early,  we  may  perform  gastrotomy,  as  has  been  suooesBfoD j  dooe  in 
some  cases.  If  we  can  reach  the  invaginated  intestine  through  the 
rectum,  we  should  attempt  to  replace  it  by  carefully  intiodiiciiig  an 
oesophageal  bougie  that  has  a  sponge  feistened  to  its  end.  Tliis  pto> 
cedure  has  been  particularly  successful  in  some  cases  in  children.  K 
we  cannot  reach  the  invaginated  part,  we  may  inject  large  quantities 
of  liquid,  or  blow  air  into  the  rectum  with  an  airing,  so  as  to  preas 
back  the  invaginated  portion,  if  possible.  As  socxi  as  severe  perito- 
nitis has  occurred,  these  procedures  can  be  of  no  use,  but  may  do  hum, 
as  the  portions  of  intestine  have  become  glued  together.  Then  ite 
should  confine  ourselves  to  large  doses  of  opium,  and  to  covering  the 
abdomen  with  cold  compresses.  The  same  treatment  should  be  fi^ 
lowed  where  the  symptoms  of  extensive  peritonitis  occur  with  other 
£onns  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCSOTULOirS  AND  TUBEBCULOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE   INTESTDnSS  AND 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS. 

Etiology. — ^Tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  mesenteric  glands  is 
not,  by  any  means,  so  frequent  as  is  taught ;  many  so-called  tubercu- 
lous diseases  of  these  parts  are  not  at  all  due  to  the  formation  of  mili- 
ary tubercle,  the  only  form  of  tubercle  that  we  recognize,  but  to  a 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  solitary  glands,  and  glands  of  Peyer  of  the  intestine,  which 
are  known  not  to  be  secretory  organs,  but  elementary  lymphatics,  are 
sympathetically  affected  in  the  different  diseases  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  acute  and  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  intestine  they  are 
always  found  more  or  less  swelled,  and  projecting  above  the  surround- 
ing parts.  This  swelling  of  the  follicle,  which  depends  partiy  on  the 
increase  of  cellular  elements,  and  still  more  on  increased  absorption  of 
fluid,  usually  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace,  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  catarrh.  But,  imder  some  circumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided 
and  obstinate ;  the  cellular  hyperplasia  particularly  attains  a  high 
grade,  and  then,  as  occurs  elsewhere,  when  there  is  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  cellular  elements,  atrophy,  or  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  into 
fat  (cheesy  degeneration),  readily  occurs.     The  mesenteric  glands  that 
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derive  their  Ijmpb  finom  the  intestmal  mucous  membrane  usually  par- 
ticipate  in  its  diseases,  just  as  tl^e  small  lymphatics  located  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  itself  do.  In  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestine 
and  cellular  h3q)erplasia,  the  increased  absorption  of  fluid  causes  them 
also  to  swell,  but  this  swelling  is  usually  slight  and  temporary ;  but, 
under  some  circumstances,  it  becomes  more  decided  and  obstinate,  and 
as,  in  such  cases,  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  cellular  elements  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  they  readily  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 

The  caseously  degenerated  intestinal  follicles  deUqiiesoe  after  a 

time,  and  form  small  abscesses,  filled  with  cheesy  pus,  in  the  walls  of 

the  intestine ;  when  the  covering  of  these  is  perforated  small  ulcers 

are  left,  which  may  subsequently  enlarge  by  the  continuation  of  the 

^cell-production  and  the  disintegration. 

In  the  caseously  degenerated  mesenteric  glands,  deliquescence  and 
perfcwation  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  of  the  peritonaeum  are  more 
me ;  but,  on  the  other  fasand,  condensation  and  final  transformation  of 
the  dieesy  mass  to  a  chalky  pulp,  or  to  a  hard  chalky  ooncrement,  are 
veiy  finequent. 

1£  we  more  attentively  regard  the  persons  in  whom  decided  and 
obstinate  swelling  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles 
and  mesenteric  glands  particularly  occur,  we  find  that  the  laiger  part 
of  them  are  children,  and  especially  those  children  in  whom  the  periph- 
eral lymphatic  glands  and  the  bronchial  glands  incline  to  swell  and 
nndergo  cheesy  degeneration  during  the  coiuse  of  moist  exanthe- 
mata, otorriicea,  bronchial  catarrh,  etc.,  and  which  are  usually  called 
scrofulous.  This  circumstance  and  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
pathological  changes  render  it  consistent  to  designate  this  swelling 
and  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands  and 
intestinal  ulcers,  consequent  upon  the  former,  as  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  widespread  error,  that  scrofiilous  ulcers  of  the  intestines  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  is  easily  explained :  firstly,  the  caseously  infiltrated 
aoUtaiy  glands  have  the  greatest  similarity  to  cheesy  miliary  tubercles ; 
and,  secondly,  on  post-mortem  examinations,  we  often  find  miliary  tu- 
bercles in  the  portion  of  peritonaeum  corresponding  to  the  ulcers  of  the 
intestine.  But,  if  we  examine  these  free  finom  prejudice,  and  then  ask 
ourselves  when  the  ulcers  and  when  the  tubercles  probably  occurred, 
we  shall  often  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ulcers  have  existed  for 
a  long  while,  perhaps  for  years,  while  the  tubercles  have  been  depos- 
ited shortly  before  death.  Hence  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  intestines 
as  in  the  lungs,  where  tubercles  are  finally  added  to  cheesy  infiltra- 
tkns  and  cavities. 

As  we  have  previously  explained  at  length,  in  some  persons  the 
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excessive  susceptibility  and  the  tendency  of  the  tissues  to  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  production  of  indifferent  cells,  on  inflammatory  irrita- 
tion, last  beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  But,  as  in  grown  persons  dif 
ferent  organs  are  apt  to  be  diseased  finom  those  affected  in  cfaildreny 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  disease  vary  with  advancing  age.  ESven  at 
the  conunencement  of  puberty,  the  intestinal  catarrhs  wfaidi  were 
previously  so  frequent  give  way  to  affections  of  the  lungs,  eta  Hence, 
in  many  autopsies  we  find  calcareous  mesenteric  glands  and  cicatrizing 
intestinal  ulcers,  while  in  the  lungs  there  are  fresh  cheesy  masses  and 
progressing  destruction.  But,  very  remarioibly  and  inexpUoably,  ex- 
perience shows  that  adults,  who  are  rarely  affected  by  these  diseases 
of  the  intestinal  follides  and  mesenteric  glands,  are  oft^i  afflicted 
by  them  when  analogous  diseases  attack  or  have  already  affected  their 
lungs.  We  may  express  this  bit  of  experience  in  another  way,  by 
saying :  caseous  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follides  and  mesenterie 
glands  is  rare  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  disease  in  adults,  but  ocean 
quite  frequently  secondarily,  and  as  a  complication  of  consuiiq)tioo  of 
the  lungs. 

Except  as  a  secondary  tuberculous  eruption  in  the  vidniiy  of  scroll 
ulcus  ulcers  of  the  intestines,  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
teric glands  is  rare.  This  is  still  more  true  of  tnherculosU  of  the  m- 
testineSj  in  the  strict  sense.  It  appears  in  many  cases  as  if  the  sec- 
ondary tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  occurred  simultaneously  with  sec- 
ondary tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  as  if  the  proper  tuberculous  con- 
sumption of  the  intestine  affected  particularly  those  who  had  also  the 
tuberculous  form  of  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Caseously  infiltrated  intestinal  foUi- 
cles  and  the  ulcers  resulting  from  their  breaking  down  are  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ileum.  Not  unfrequently  the  disease  extends 
thence  to  the  colon,  and  remarkably  often  to  the  processus  vermiformis. 
In  some  cases  the  colon  alone  is  affected,  while  the  ileum  remains  free. 
These  appearances  are  rarely  found  in  the  jejimum,  and  very  seldom 
in  the  duodenum  or  stomach.  The  number  of  follicles  affected  varies. 
Occasionally  a  considerable  extent  of  intestine  is  regularly  covered 
with  them ;  far  more  frequently  the  disease  is  limited  to  several  small 
spots  at  some  distance  apart.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  swollen  fol- 
licles form  slightly-prominent,  rather  hard  gray  nodules,  about  the 
size  of  a-  millei-seed.  These  become  yellow  and  less  hard  as  the 
cheesy  metamorphosis  commences.  If  the  mucous  covering  have  been 
perforated  by  the  pus,  we  find  round  "  cratei>shaped "  ulcers  {Hoki' 
tanshy^s  primitive  tuberculous  ulcer).  In  advanced  stages  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primitive  ulcer 
are  the  seat  of  a  gray  and  subsequently  of  a  yellow  infiltration.     Ex- 
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teosiTe  losses  of  substance  result  fix>m  the  breaking  down  of  the 
dieesj  infiltration  and  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  itself^  and  the  union  of 
seyeral  primitive  ulcers  {Rokitanshy*s  secondary  tuberculous  ulcer). 
The  ulcer  extends  particularly  in  the  circumference  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  finally  the  ulcers  form  bands  of  various  width  aroimd  the  interior 
of  the  boweL  Infiltration  and  destruction  sometimes  go  on  in  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  it  extends  in  depth  also,  and  may  finaUy 
perforate  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  As  the  destruction  advances 
towBxd  the  serous  coat,  a  circumscribed  peritonitis  occurs  at  the  part 
about  to  be  attacked.  Even  on  external  examination  of  the  intestine 
we  can  usually  teU  the  points  where  the  ulcers  are  located,  as  the 
serous  coat  is  there  cloudy  and  thidcened,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  scanfy  fibrinous  exudations,  or  attached  by  these  to  neighboring 
loops  of  intestines.  These  adhesions  of  portions  of  intestine  to  each 
other  not  unfirequently  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  abdominal  cavity  when  perforation  of  the  intestine  takes 
place;  In  sudi  cases  the  contents  do  not  gush  out  through  the  perfo- 
lation  till  we  break  up  the  adhesions  at  the  autopsy.  If  capillary 
hflsmonrfaage  have  occurred  finom  the  extension  of  the  ulcer,  we  find  the 
edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  suffused  with  blood  and  covered  with  dark 
ckyts.  Complete  cure  of  these  ulcers  of  the  intestine  is  rarely  seen. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  undoubted  signs  of  incomplete  dca- 
tzization  as  a  callous,  darkly-pigmented  or  non-pigmented  connective 
tissue  forms  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  by  its  retraction  appears  to 
have  approximated  the  edges.  If  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  approach 
each  odier  so  nearly  as  to  come  in  contact,  they  unite  together.  In 
such  cases  a  ridge-shaped  resistant  swelling  always  remains  on  the 
inner  sur&ce,  while  there  is  a  cicatricial  retraction  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  intestine. 

The  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  so  decided  that  the 
individual  glands  will  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  a  colleo- 
ticm  of  them  may  form  a  tumor  as  laige  as  the  fist.  As  long  as  the 
increase  in  size  depends  on  simple  cellular  hyperplasia,  a  section  will 
show  the  glands  to  be  succulent  and  of  a  grayish-red  color.  We  often 
find  only  a  few  points  of  the  swollen  glands  changed  to  a  yellow 
cheesy  mass ;  in  other  cases,  one  or  more  glands  are  caseously  degen- 
erated throughout.  On  post-mortem  examination  we  finequently  find 
chalky,  irregular,  sometimes  branched,  concretions,  surrounded  by  nor- 
mal or  atrophied  parenchyma  in  these  mesenteric  glands,  as  a  result 
of  dieesy  degeneration  which  may  have  run  its  course  years  before. 

In  genuine  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  small 
gnj  nodules,  either  discrete  or  united  into  groups,  appear  in  the  early 
stages.    If  we  find  such  groups  of  miliary  bodies  at  parts  where  there 
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are  no  Peyer^a  glands,  it  gives  the  best  means  of  making  the  veiy 
difficult  diagnosis  between  miliary  tubercles  and  swelled  foUidea. 
Tuberculous  ulcers  result  from  the  cheesy  degeneration,  softening,  and 
breaking  down  of  miliary  tubercle ;  these  never  become  so  extensive 
as  the  ulcerations  dependent  on  caseous  degeneration  of  the  follidea, 
and  in  their  vicinity  we  find  firesh  tuberculous  granulations,  instead  of 
cheesy  infiltration  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonsiim, 
we  find  those  portions  corresponding  to  the  intestinal  uloer  thidcened 
by  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  covered  with  numerous  small 
nodules.  The  eruption  of  tubercles  has  often  spread  firom  these  points 
along  the  Ijrmphatics  to  the  mesentery. 

Symptoms  and  Coukse. — ^It  is  generally  difficult  to  decide  whetfa^ 
a  scrofulous  child  has  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  or  if  there  be  dieesy 
degeneration  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  ulceration  of  the  intestiDe. 
The  case  is  suspicious  when  the  passages  are  preceded  by  jMun,  when  the 
abdomen  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  particularly  when  these  symp* 
toms  are  accompanied  by  a  lingering  fever.  Not  unfirequently  the 
diarrhoea  disappears  for  a  time,  although  the  intestinal  ulcers  may 
remain;  the.  child  appears  to  improve;  but  some  slight  error  in  diet^ 
catching  cold,  or  some  other  undisooverable  cause,  again  induces  fi:e- 
quent,  copious,  fluid  evacuations.  If  these  renewals  of  the  intestinal 
aflfection  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  fever,  the  child  soon 
loses  again  what  strength  and  flesh  he  had  gained  during  the  intervaL 
Occasionally  this  variation  from  good  to  bad  continues  for  years,  and, 
even  when  the  diarrhoea  has  ceased  for  months,  we  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  ulcers  have  healed.  On  autopsy  we  often  find  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  and  even  of  the  large  intestine  covered 
with  numerous  ulcers,  when,  perhaps,  there  has  been  constipation 
instead  of  diarrhoea.  This  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the 
thinness  of  the  dejections  depends  solely  on  the  catarrh  accompanying 
the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  catarrh  varies  just  as 
much  as  the  hyperaemia  and  oedema  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cutaneous 
ulcer.  When  the  large  intestine  is  free  fix)m  ulcers  and  consequently 
from  catarrh,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestines  entering  them  become 
of  normal  consistence,  so  that  consistent  stools  are  passed  during  life, 
and  on  autopsy  we  find  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  filled  with  firm 
fseces.  The  longer  the  disease  lasts,  the  more  nutrition  is  aflected  by 
it.  The  patients  are  often  considered  much  younger  than  they  really 
are.  Young  men  of  twenty  look  like  boys ;  girls  attain  the  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  without  the  breasts  developing  or  the  menses 
appearing.  Frequently,  we  do  not  discover  the  cause  of  this  retarded 
development,  till,  on  careful  examination,  we  find  that  for  years  they 
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have  had  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhoea  acoompanied  by  fever.  Death 
as  a  result  of  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestine  is  far  rarer  than  we 
might  suppose.  It  most  frequently  depends  on  a  subsequent  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  or  a  secondaiy  tuberculosis. 

If  obstinate  diarrhoea  join  itself  to  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  or  if  it  occur  as  the  chest  symptoms  b^gin,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  intestinal  follicles  are  caseously  degenerated,  and 
that  ulcers  have  developed.  Even  in  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not 
certain,  for  so-called  colliquative  diarrhoea  occurs  during  disease  of  the 
kidney  and  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  our  being  able  to  find 
any  evident  structural  changes  of  the  intestine  on  autopsy.  Perhaps 
these  diarrhoeas  are  the  analogues  of  the  abundant  sweatings  of  the 
phfliiaiM  patient,  and  of  the  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tis- 
sue ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thinning  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
a  8<H3alled  ^^  dropsical  crasis,''  favors  the  occurrence  of  serous  transu- 
dations into  the  intestines.  If  the  diarrhoea  cease,  and  be  replaced 
by  constipation,  and  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure, 
there  is  stiU  greater  probability  that  the  previous  diarrhoea  was  caused 
by  intestinal  ulcers,  for  £rom  the  above  symptoms  we  may  decide  that 
there  is  peritonitis,  and  we  know  that  this  very  firequently  accompanies 
ulcers,  which  are  advancing  toward  the  serous  coat. 

Gaseous  degeneration  limited  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  whose 
remains  are  often  found  on  autopsy,  can  hardly  be  recognized  with 
eertainfy  dimng  life.  The  intestinal  catarrh  may  long  since  have  dis- 
appeared, while  the  swelling  and  change  of  the  mesenteric  glands  con- 
tinue, just  as  the  swelling  of  the  peripheral  glands  in  many  cases  out- 
lasts the  exanthemata  that  have  caused  it.  It  is  very  rare  for  con- 
volutions of  glands,  even  when  considerably  swollen,  to  become 
evident  to  the  touch.  We  may  always  suspect  tliis  disease  when  we 
find  a  person  who  has  had  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  scrofulous  swelling 
of  the  peripheral  Ijrmphatic  glands,  with  a  protuberant  belly.  In 
Boofiilous  catarrh,  as  we  designate  intestinal  catarth,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  cheesy  degeneration  and  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  patient  are  also  affected ;  the  so- 
called  tabes  mesenterica  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  impermeabil- 
ity of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  solely  to  the  intestinal  catarrh.  If 
this  be  removed,  the  patients  may  recover  perfectly,  and  on  autopsies 
we  often  find  chalky  masses  embedded  in  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
robust  individuals  who  have  died  of  acute  disease. 

We  should  suspect  proper  tuberculous  ulcers  when  diarrhoea 
occurs  during  decided  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  secondary  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  on  the  covering  of  the  intestines  has  no  symptoms, 
except  the  partial  peritonitis  which  usually  accompanies  it. 

37 
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Tbeathent. — ^In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  intes* 
tinal  follicles  and  mesenteric  glands,  we  should  first  of  all  oomhat 
the  morbid  predisposition  which  excites  and  maintains  them.  On  thiB 
point  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  prc^)hjlai]8 
and  causal  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  will  only  cdl 
attention  to  the  important  rule,  so  often  neglected,  that  the  paticDt 
should  be  kept  in  the  firesh  air  as  much  as  possible.  When  speaMng 
of  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  we  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  indici- 
tions  for  cod-liver  oil,  acorn-coffee,  walnut-leaf-tea,  as  well  as  of  ihe 
use  of  alkaline  springs.  Cod-liver  oil  does  not  by  any  means  increase 
the  diarrhoea  in  all  cases,  so  that,  when  its  use  is  indicated,  we  may  try 
if  it  will  be  borne.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  and 
intestinal  ulcers  corresponds  witii  that  of  chronic  intestinal  catanh. 
If  the  diarrhoea  become  exhausting,  opimn  will  be  indispensable,  bat^ 
before  employing  this  remedy,  we  should  try  the  astringents  and  bit*' 
ters  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  diarrhoea.  If  the 
abdomen  become  sensitive  to  pressure,  we  may  use  warm  pooUioeai 
If  the  pains  increase  greatly,  we  may  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  panur 
fill  part. 


CHAPTER   V. 

CABCINOMA  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  is  hi  rarer  than  that  of  the 
stomach;  it  is  almost  always  primary,  and  is  even  generally  isolated; 
it  is  only  in  solitary  cases  that  the  cancer  advances  finom  neighboring 
organs  to  the  intestine.     The  etiology  is  perfectly  obscure. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Cancer  of  the  intestines  affects  the 
large  intestines  almost  exclusively,  and  particularly  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  the  rectum.  Only  in  rare  cases  do  we  find  numerous  cancerous 
nodules  affecting  both  the  large  and  small  intestine ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  correspond  to  Peyer^a  glands. 

As  in  the  stomach,  so  in  the  intestine,  we  have  sdrrhus,  medullary 
and  alveolar  or  colloid  cancer.  We  also  find  the  same  oombiiiations  of 
different  forms  of  cancer ;  the  degeneration  often  begins  in  the  submu- 
cous connective  tissue  as  scirrhus,  and,  after  it  has  perforated  the  mur 
ecus  membrane,  medullary  masses  arise  from  the  sdnhus  base.  Cancer 
of  the  intestine  has  a  great  inclination  to  spread  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, and  so  form  ring-like  strictures.  Tlie  diseased  portion  of  in- 
testine T>ften  sinks  down  in  the  abdomen  from  its  weight ;  at  first  it 
remains  movable,  but  subsequently  usually  becomes  fixed  by  adhesions 
between  it  and  neighboring  organs,  caused  by  partial  peritonitis,  or 
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by  the  cancer  spreading  from  the  intestine  to  neighboring  organs. 
The  development  of  the  tumor  may  contract  the  calibre  of  the  intes- 
tine to  the  size  of  a  quill ;  the  stricture  is  not  usually  over  a  few  inches 
in  length.  Above  the  stricture  the  intestine  is  often  enormously  dilated 
and  fiUed  with  fieeces  and  gas,  its  walls  are  hypertrophied,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  inflamed  in  various  degrees ;  below  the  stricture  the^ 
intestine  is  empty  and  collapsed  As  we  have  stated,  when  speaking 
of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  pylorus,  the  stricture  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  cancer.  Occasionally  the  destruction  of 
the  cancer  extends  to  the  peritonaeum ;  when  this  has  been  destroyed, 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  enter  the  abdomen,  or,  if  there  have  been 
pievioas  adhesions,  the  destruction  attacks  neighboring  organs.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  may  be  abnormal«x>mmunicationi3  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  intestine,  or,  if  the  affected  portion  of  intestine  have  be- 
come adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  may  be  a  fecal  fistula ; 
perforation  of  the  vagina  or  bladder  may  be  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  cancer  of  the  rectum,  Ulceration  of  the  inflamed  part  of  in- 
testine above  the  8trictiu*e  may  also  cause  perforation,  and  permit  the 
escape  of  the  contents  into  the  abdomen,  or  lead  to  abnormal  commu- 
nications. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize cancer  of  the  intestines  with  certainty.  Patients  in  whom  it  de- 
velops complain  of  dull  pain,  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  occur- 
ring at  intervals  at  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  abdomen.  Besides  this, 
there  is  habitual  constipation,  which  usually  begins  before  the  stricture 
exists,  and  is  then  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  muscular  coat  and 
the  interruption  of  the  movements  of  the  intestines  at  that  part  From 
time  to  time  the  constipation  becomes  peculiarly  obstinate ;  the  pain 
increases,  the  belly  is  puffed  up,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  obstruction  of  the  intestines  occur.  If  constipation  be  relieved, 
the  patient  feels  pretty  well  again.  These  attacks  recur  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, increase  in  severity,  and  threaten  life  more  and  more.  Finally, 
the  constipation  cannot  be  relieved,  and  the  patient  dies  with  the 
symptoms  of  ileus.  I^  up  to  that  time,  the  appearance  and  nutrition 
oi  the  patient  had  not  suffered,  if  there  were  no  tumor  to  be  felt  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  form  of  the  fieces  gave  no  clew  for  diagnosis,  the 
disease  would  be  very  obscure.  It  might  be  known  that  there  was  a 
gradually  increasing  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  but  the  nature  of  this  obstruction  would  not  be  certainly 
known  till  revealed  by  autopsy. 

In  other  cases  the  patients  do  not  die  so  soon  from  an  acute  attack 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  but,  besides  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
stipation and  the  dull  pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  signs  of  a  severe  ca- 
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chexia  appear ;  there  are  a  rapid  loss  of  siarength,  great  emadatioii,  and 
a  dirty  complexion.  These  symptoms  give  a  presumptioii  for  the  can- 
cerous nature  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  emaciation  increases,  and  an 
uneven,  nodular,  hard,  painfiil  tumor,  which  is  at  first  movable,  can  be 
felt  deep  in  the  abdomen,  through  the  thin  abdominal  walls,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

If,  as  is  frequently  the  case^  the  cancer  be  in  the  rectum,  or  even  a 
few  inches  above  it,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  pain  about  the 
sacrum,  extending  to  the  back  and  thighs.    The  significance  of  these 
sacral  and  spinal  pains  is  often  imdervalued  for  a  long  while,  and  they 
are  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  disease  free  from  danger,  particularly 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  varicose  dilatation  of  the  luemonhoidal 
veins,  and  a  passage  of  bloodyiinucus  from  the  intestine.     But,  grad- 
ually, the  increasing  constipation  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
faeces  become  suspicious.      The  latter  have  a  very  small  diameter,  are 
sometimes  round,  again  flat  and  ribbon-like,  or  arc  small  balls,  like 
sheep's  dung.     These  passages  are  at  first  mucous  and  glairy,  subse- 
quently they  are  covered  with  blood  and  pus,  and  they  are  evacuated 
with  constantly-increasing  pain,  which  finally  becomes  excessive.    Oo 
casionally  the  passages  occur  more  readily,  after  the  cancer  breaks 
down,  or,  instead  of  constipation,  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  whidi  can- 
not be  checked.     At  the  same  time  there  are  often  abundant  haemor- 
rhages, and  during  the  intervals  between  defecation  a  discolored,  stink- 
ing fluid  flows  from  the  rectum,  corroding  the  anus  and  its  vidnitj. 
If  the  wall  of  the  rectum  be  perforated,  and  the  ulceration  advance  to 
the  vagina  and  bladder,  there  is  a  most  fearful  destruction  and  a  most 
miserable  condition.     The  description  of  this  and  the  directions  for  ex- 
amining the  rectum  vnth  the  finger  and  the  speculum,  which  give  the 
most  reliable  information,  we  leave  to  works  on  surgery. 

With  few  exceptions,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  course 
of  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  rather  tedious ;  it  always  terminates  in 
death.  The  latter  sometimes  occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  ileus,  whidi 
appear  gradually  or  suddenly ;  sometimes  with  the  symptoms  of  ex- 
cessive marasmus,  which  is  occasionally  accompanied,  at  the  last,  bj 
dropsy  and  thrombus  of  the  veins ;  sometimes  death  is  hastened  bj 
peritonitis,  which  may  occur  with  or  without  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  can  only  be 
palliative.  We  must  try  to  regulate  the  diet,  so  that  as  little  feeoes 
as  possible  shall  be  formed ;  it  is  best  to  nourish  the  patient  with  ooo- 
ccntrated  broths,  soft-boiled  eggs,  and  milk.  We  should  most  stren- 
uously insist  on  a  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
should  prescribe  laxatives  which  act  certainly,  and  with  as  little  ini- 
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tation  as  possible.  Castoroil  seems  to  suit  best,  and,  aooording  to 
SenocJCa  observation,  after  it  has  been  used  a  long  time,  the  disgust 
which  most  patients  have  for  it  subsides.  For  other  points  we  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  intestine  as  described  in  Chapter  IL ; 
and  for  operative  procedures,  to  works  on  surgeiy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

mFLAMMAlTOV  OF  THE  CONNBCITYE  TISSXTS  IN  THE   VlOLNiTY   OF  THE 

intestines;  pebityphlitis  and  PEBiPBOCirns. 

By  perityphlitis  we  imderstand  the  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  which  attaches  the  ascending  colon  to  the  iliac  fitscia.  In  fax 
the  greater  number  of  cases  this  inflammation  is  propagated  from  the 
coecnm  and  ascending  colon ;  in  other  cases  it  is  an  independent  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  then  usually  caUed  iheumatic  perityphlitis ;  lastly,  it  occurs 
late  in  typhus,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fevers,  etc.,  and  then  belongs 
to  Uie  so-called  metastatic  inflammations.  The  exudation  deposited 
may  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  end  in  recovery ;  but  more  £requent* 
\f  the  inflammation  leads  to  difiuse  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  connective 
tissoe,  and  laige  abscesses  form  which  may  extend  upward  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  downward  even  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh.  Lastly,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  coecum  and  of  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  or  the  skin  of  the 
thigh,  may  be  perforated ;  or  the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  escape 
into  the  abdomen  and  cause  peritonitis. 

If  the  disease  develops  from  a  typhlitis,  after  the  superficial  tumor 
due  to  the  inflamed  coecum  has  disappeared,  there  remains  a  painfiil 
tumor  lying  frurther  back.  This  is  covered  by  the  inflated  coecum,  and 
hence  gives  a  dear  percussion-sound.  Frem  the  pressure  of  the  tumor 
on  the  nerve-trunks,  there  is  often  pain,  or  a  dull  feeling  in  the  corre- 
sponding leg,  and  frx)m  the  pressiu*e  on  the  veins  there  is  oedema.  If 
there  be  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  tumor  becomes  smaller, 
the  pain  less,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovers.  If  it  leads  to  suppura- 
tion and  formation  of  abscesses,  the  tumor  increases ;  in  fiivorable  cases, 
fluctuation  appears  sooner  or  later  in  the  abdomen  or  thigh ;  when  the 
abscess  opens,  purulent  masses,  mixed  with  mortified  connective  tissue, 
are  evacuated,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  hold  out,  cure  may 
result  in  these  cases  also ;  in  other  cases  death  results  from,  exhaus- 
ticHL  If  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the  ascending  colon 
after  perforation  of  its  posterior  wall,  the  result  is  usually  fiivorable ; 
but  if^  on  the  contrary,  they  break  through  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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the  resultmg  peritonitis  soon  causes  death*  The  course  of  iheumatio 
perityphlitis  is  perfectly  similar,  while  in  the  metastatic  form  death 
usually  results  finom  the  constitutional  disease  before  suppuration  and 
perforation  take  place. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  as  in  typhlitis,  we  aj^ly 
leeches ;  this  application  may  be  repeated  several  times ;  subsequently 
warm  poultices  may  be  used.  The  abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon 
as  there  is  fluctuation. 

Periproctitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  suironnd- 
ing  the  rectum ;  sometimes  it  develops  in  J;he  course  of  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations  of  the  rectum ;  again  it  ac- 
companies aflections  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  organs  situated  in  the  pel- 
vis ;  at  other  times,  like  perityphlitis,  it  is  one  symptom  of  extensive 
metastatic  inflammations.  We  also  see  periproctitis  develop  very  often 
in  patients  who  have  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.  The 
cause  of  this  complication  is  obscure,  for  the  dependence  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  connective  tissue  on  a  suppuration  of  caseoualy  degeaaet' 
ated  lymphatic  glands  has  not  been  proved. 

Acute  periproctitis  may  end  in  resolution,  but  more  frequently 
leads  to  abscesses  which  may  subsequently  perforate  outwardly  or  into 
the  intestine.  Chronic  periproctitis  leads  to  decided  thidcening  and 
induration  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissue,  but  it  also  almost  always 
ends  in  partial  suppuration,  and  fistulous  ulcers  form  and  are  difficult 
to  heal. 

At  the  commencement  of  acute  periproctitis  we  find  a  hard,  pain- 
ful tumor  in  the  perinaeum,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coccyx.  On  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  rectum,  we  often  recognize  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue  by  the  feeling.  The  patient  cannot  sit  up,  and  has 
the  severest  pain  on  defecation ;  if  the  inflammation  terminates  in  sup- 
puration, and  the  abscess  perforates  inwardly,  the  pain  at  stool  in- 
creases, there  is  severe  tenesmus,  and,  finally,  purulent,  stinking  masses 
are  evacuated  per  anum.  This  is  the  way  that  internal  incomplete 
rectal  fistulas  are  formed.  If  the  abscess  perforate^  externally,  fluc- 
tuation occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  hard  swelling  in  the  perinaeum,  or 
near  the  coccjrx,  and,  after  the  covering  has  been  pierced,  the  above- 
described  masses  are  evacuated.  This  process  may  cause  an  external 
incomplete  rectal  fistula.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  periproctitis  are 
usually  obscure  till  the  disease  induces  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  are 
hidden  by  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  milcous  membrane,  or  other 
original  disease.  K  abscesses  form,  there  is  severe  pain  along  with  the 
symptoms  above  described. 

At  first,  we  should  attempt  to  bring  the  imflanunation  to  resolution, 
particularly  by  the  use  of  cold ;  later,  we  should  apply  cataplasms  and 
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fixneiitatioiis,  and  open  the  abeoess  early  fo  prevent  perforation  of  the 
rectum  or  bladder. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HiDCOBBHAGBS  AND  TASCUUkB  DILATATIONS  OF  THB  INTESTINE. 

EnoLOGT. — ^Hsemorrhages  finom  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  occur  finom  the  same  causes  as  haemorrhages  of  the  stomach. 
They  most  finequently  result  firom  excessive  congestion  of  the  portal 
circulation,  such  as  occurs  particularly  in  dirhosis  of  the  liver.  In 
other  cases,  vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  eroded  by 
ulceration ;  such  haemorrhages  occur  dimng  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  in  some  few  cases  of  consumption  of  the  intestines.  Lastly,  there 
are  haemonhages  in  the  intestinal  canal  which  must  be  referred  to  dis- 
ease of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  although  the  microscope  shows  no 
diange  of  structure ;  among  these  are  to  be  classed  the  intestinal 
haemorrhages  in  yellow  fever  (?),  scorbutus,  etc. 

Varicose  dilatations  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  (blind  piles,  haemor- 
ihoids)  and  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  rectum  (bleeding  piles) 
are  among  the  most  frequent  of  affections.  It  is  not  long  since  these 
were  regarded  assymptoms  of  a  specific  constitutional  disease,  haemor- 
rhoidal disease,  and,  according  to  the  former  opinion,  they  were  the 
most  favorable  shape  that  the  disease  could  assume ;  the  case  was  fiur 
more  serious  if  the  disease  were  ^  misplaced,^'  that  is,  affected  the 
head,  breast,  or  abdomen.  This  view  has  been  generally  given  up, 
since  it  has  been  foimd  how  much  the  occurrence  of  venous  dilatation 
and  bleeding  in  the  rectum  is  due  to  mechanical  causes,  and  how  little 
tenable  is  the  idea  of  ^^  misplaced  haemorriioids.''  Nevertheless,  the 
pathogeny  and  etiology  are  still  somewhat  obscure. 

Obstruction  of  the  circulation,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
congestioQ  everywhere,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  haemorriioids,  with  which  general  name  we  shall  designate  the  ve- 
nous dilatations  and  hsemorrhages  occurring  in  the  rectum. 

The  escape  of  blood  from  the  haemcMrhoidal  veins  may  be  caused : 

1.  By  collections  of  freces  in  the  rectum,  by  tumors  in  the  pelvis 
or  the  gravid  uterus ;  and  these  are  the  most  finequent  causes  of  haemor- 
rhoids. 

2.  The  escape  of  blood  may  be  impeded  by  obstruction  of  the  por- 
tal vein.  Hence  we  shall  mention  haemorriioids  as  oae  of  the  most 
firequent  symptoms  due  to  the  congestion  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Overfilling  of  the  portal  veins  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect,  and 
perhaps  this  best  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  haemorrhoids  in 
drunkards.    Dining  digestion  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  fluids  firom 
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the  intestines  into  the  intestinal  veins ;  we  know  that  the  u 
fidness  of  the  portal  vein,  £rom  this  cause,  obstructs  the  escape  of  Uood 
from  the  splenic  vein,  and  that  consequently  the  spleen  is  enlaiged 
every  time  that  digestion  goes  on.  But  it  readily  foUows  that  from 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking  the  fulness  of  the  portal  veins  is  in- 
creased, and  is  more  permanent,  and  that  consequently  other  veins 
which  open  into  the  portal  veins  may  dilate,  and  frx>m  repeated  ex- 
cesses may  remain  dilated.  This  explanation  is  hypothetical,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  more  so  than  other  explanations  that  have  been  offered  for 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhoids  frx)m  excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 

3.  The  obstruction  which  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
haemorrhoidal  plexus  may  lie  beyond  the  liver,  in  the  diest.  Thus 
we  often  see  haemorrhoids  develop  in  lung-diseases  where  the  capilla- 
ries are  compressed  or  atrophied;  the  patients  considering  them  as  the 
cause,  not  as  the  result,  of  their  chest-disease.  In  the  same  way 
haemorrhoids  develop  from  heart-affections,  along  with  other  results  cf 
overfilling  of  the  veins. 

The  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  circulation  do  not  usually 
suffice  to  cause  haemorrhoids ;  their  fr^uency  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amoimt  of  the  obstruction ;  they  are  often  absent  when  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  plexus  is  greatly  interfered  witii, 
while  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  perceptible  obstruction  except  a 
temporary  constipation,  they  become  excessive.  There  is  an  analo- 
gous condition  in  the  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  of  women  during 
pregnancy ;  in  some  women  the  varicose  veins  appear  during  the  first 
months,  in  others  they  do  not  occur  even  during  the  latter  months,  in 
spite  of  large  amounts  of  liquor  amnii,  large  children,  or  the  most  un- 
favorable position  of  the  child.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  walls  of 
the  veins  are  less  resistant  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and  that 
this  diminished  tonicity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  most  important 
for  the  occurrence  of  phlebectasias  an3rwhere,  and  of  haemorrhoids  in 
particular.  This  abnormal  lack  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of  the  veins 
is  in  many  cases  congenital.  The  fact,  that  in  certain  families  all  the 
members  for  several  generations  suffer  from  haemorrhoids,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  vessels  is  hereditary.  In  other  cases  the  want  of  resist- 
ance is  undoubtedly  acquired,  and  is  probably  induced  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  from  the  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  rectum.  We  have  learned  that  dilatation  of  the  veins  is  one  of 
the  anatomical  appearances  of  chronic  catarrh  in  all  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  hence  can  understand  that  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  whidi 
from  their  position  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  dilatation,  should  in  a 
similar  way  become  varicose  from  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  lectuDL  The  variety  of  injuries  that  the  rectum  has  to  bear,  the 
frequency  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  neighboring  organs,  in  which 
the  rectum  is  implicated,  abundantly  explain  the  frequency  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frequency  of  relaxation  of  the  haemor- 
rixndal  veina 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  general  plethora  induces  haemorrhoids, 
and  that  bleeding  piles  are  of  critical  significance  in  plethoric  condi- 
tioDS.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  persons,  who,  particularly  after  they 
have  attained  their  growth,  consume  more  than  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  body,  are  often  affected  with  haemorrhoids ;  and  also 
that  gout,  chronic  catarrh,  and  other  diseases,  which  are  also  frequent 
in  such  persons,  are  usually  better  after  haemorrhoidal  haemorrhage. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  hesitate  about  referring  either  the  haemor^ 
xhoids  or  the  other  diseases,  in  these  cases,  to  a  general  plethora,  to  an 
absolute  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  as  the  permanent 
oooonrence  of  sudi  a  state  has  not  been  fiilly  proved ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  overfilling  of  the  vessels  leads  to 
increased  excretion  till  the  disproportion  has  been  removed.  The 
dianges  that  the  blood  imdergoes  from  too  great  a  supply  of  nourish- 
ment (abnormal  concentration?)  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  and 
h^ioe  the  pathogeny  of  the  diseases  developing  imder  such  drcum- 
stances  is  quite  obscure. 

Haemonrhoids  are  rarer  in  children  than  in  adults ;  this  is  explained 
by  the  greater  rarity  of  the  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  the  dr- 
cdlation,  and  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  during  childhood.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  how  a  sedentary  life,  the  use  of  irritating  food, 
the  misuse  of  drastic  purges,  the  frequent  and  clumsy  use  of  enemata, 
may  hmk  among  the  exciting  causes  of  haemorrhoids.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  said,  that  piles  are  less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  tem- 
perate dimates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  that  they  are  induced  by  exces- 
sive venery,  we  cannot  so  readily  explain  the  fact  by  the  causes  above 
given. 

AjtatomicaIi  Afpeasances. — ^As  the  haemorrhages  frx)m  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  are  almost  always  capillaiy,  their  source  can  rarely 
be  recognized  on  autopsy.  Occasionally,  after  capillary  haemorrhages, 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  suffused  with 
blood,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the 
tissue  of  the  membrane  and  not  on  its  free  surface.  After  haemor- 
rhages caused  by  ulcers  in  the  intestine,  coagula  generally  adhere  to 
Uie  ulcers  which  have  bled,  and  the  edges  and  base  of  the  ulcer  are 
suffused  with  blood.  The  blood  is  sometimes  fluid,  sometimes  slightly 
coagulated,  rarely  red,  but  usually  chocolate-brown,  or  transformed  to 
an  adhesive,  black,  tarry  mass. 
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The  varioosities  of  the  rectum,  which  are  termed  blind  piles,  usually 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  rectum,  above  the  sphincter  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  anus.  The  former  are  called  internal^  the  latter  external  pQes. 
At  first  the  venous  dilatation  is  dififuse  and  forms  a  thidc  blue  net, 
afterward  single  varices  appear,  and  not  unfrequently  the  anus  is  8ur> 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  the  latter.  At  first  the  varices  are  small  and 
have  a  broad  base,  they  appear  and  disappear  at  intervals ;  later  th^ 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  dierry  or  even  become  larger.  As  the  inter- 
nal varices  are  pressed  through  the  anus,  when  the  bowels  are  evaon- 
ated,  and  draw  the  mucous  membrane  after  them,  the  latter  often 
forms  a  pedicle  for  them  and  they  remain  outside  of  the  anus ;  even 
then  they  sometimes  appear  tense,  at  others  relaxed ;  but  the  sacs 
once  formed  never  disappear.  The  appearance  and  structure  of  Ihe 
haemorrhoidal  tumors  change  in  the  course  of  time.  At  first  ibey  are 
bluish  and  their  walls  are  thin  and  delicate ;  if  repeated  chrouio  inflam- 
mations subsequently  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
they  lose  their  bluish  look,  and  become  hard  and  thids-walled.  Not 
imfrequently  neighboring  varices  coalesce,  only  rudiments  of  their  par- 
titions remain,  and  thus  large,  sinuous  sacs  are  formed,  into  which 
several  veins  open.  Occasionally  a  thrombus  forms  in  the  varices, 
filling  them  up  and  causing  their  obliteration  and  ulceration.  Large 
varices  which  are  extruded  during  defecation  may  inflame  and  even 
mortify  £rom  the  pressure ;  in  other  cases  there  is  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  root  of  the  hsemorrhoidal 
tumor  and  hasmorrhoidal  ulcers  result ;  in  still  other  cases  the  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  we  have  peri- 
proctitis, and,  as  a  result  of  this,  may  have  rectal  fistula. 

Bleeding  piles  result  sometimes  firom  the  rupture  of  vaiioe^  but 
small  haemorrhages  are  mostly  caused  by  overfilled  capillaries. 

According  to  Virchoio*8  description,  on  anatomical  examination  of 
the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  we  find  it  *^  relaxed,  often  in  puffii  and 
folds,  slightly  thickened,  grayish-white;  the  submucous  tissue  is  in- 
creased and  relaxed ;  both  are  very  vascular.  It  is  usually  covered 
with  tough,  whitish  mucus,  which  chiefly  consists  of  detadied  epithe- 
lium, with  a  mixture  of  mucus." 

Symptoms  Ain)  Coubse. — ^Haemorrhages  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine  are,  as  above  stated,  symptoms  of  severe  diseases,  and  must 
be  described  when  speaking  of  these. 

The  description  of  haemorrhoids  given  in  the  old  text-books,  and 
which  still  corresponds  to  the  popular  idea,  distinguishes  three  groups 
of  symptoms :  1.  The  local  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  the  catarrh, 
the  varices,  and  the  haemorrhages,  ^^  mucous  or  blind  and  bleeding 
piles ; "  2.  Periodical  difficulties,  both  local  and  general,  which  precede 
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the  swelling  of  tbe  varioes  and  the  hsemorrbage  from  tbe  rectum,  and 
aie  relieved  by  tbe  latter,  *'  molimina  bsemorrboidalia ; ''  3.  Permanent 
difficulties,  wbicb  indicate  constitutional  disease,  or  disease  of  some  dis- 
taat  (Hgan,  but  wbicb  are  also  relieved  by  tbe  bsemorrboidal  bleeding, 
''misplaced  baemorrboids,"  or,  if  baemorrbages  occur  elsewbere,  ^^vica- 
nous  baemorrboids." 

We  sbould  strike  tbe  latter  from  tbe  list  of  baemorrboids.  If  a 
veDOUs  abdominal  pletbora,  dependent  on  drrbosis  of  tbe  liver,  is  im- 
proved by  baemorrboidal  bleeding,  and  tbe  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and 
hypochondria  disappear  for  a  time,  this  does  not  justify  us  in  regarding 
these  symptoms  as  signs  of  a  baemorrboidal  disease.  We  have  just 
as  little  right  to  regard  bronchial  catarrh,  or  attacks  of  gout  occurring 
in  a  plethoric  person,  as  anomalous  or  misplaced  haemorrhoids,  becai^e 
these  diseases  remit  after  a  baemorrboidal  bleeding. 

In  regard  to  molimina  baemorrhoidalia,  we  must  agree  with  Virchow^ 
who  regards  it  as  a  symptom  of  returning  rectal  catarrh.  The  patient 
has  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tension  in  the  rectum,  just  as  occurs  in 
other  mucous  membranes  in  acute  catarrh  or  relapsing  chronic  catarrh. 
There  are  also  severe  sacral  and  dorsal  pains,  which  remind  us  of  the 
headache  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  frontal  sinus.  The  general  state 
of  the  patient  is  disturbed  in  the  same  way  by  catarrh  of  the  rectum 
as  it  is  by  catarrh  of  other  parts ;  tbe  patients  become  relaxed,  slug- 
gish, and  depressed.  The  inconveniences  which  the  varices,  swelled 
by  the  increased  byperaemia,  cause,  complete  the  picture  of  baemor- 
ihcidal  byperaemia.  In  many  cases,  at  the  height  of  the  attack,  there 
18  a  baemonIiag<^,  which  has  a  f&vorable  influence  on  the  catarrh  and 
the  fulness  of  the  varices,  so  that  tbe  patient  feels  relieved,  or  even 
free  from  all  trouble.  I^  after  a  time,  he  be  again  affected  with  mo- 
Umina,  we  cannot  blame  him  for  longing  for  tbe  haemorrhage  that  re- 
lieves biuL  If  we  can  remove  tbe  catarrh  and  swelling  of  the  varices 
^in  any  other  way,  as  by  removing  constipation,  which  has  caused  tbe 
increased  congestion  and  byperaemia  of  the  rectum,  the  molimina  dis- 
appear without  a  haemorrhage. 

The  local  difficulties  that  the  haemorrhoids  excite  vary  with  the 
number,  size,  and  fulness  of  tbe  varice&  At  first  they  are  slight,  the 
patients  have  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  in  tbe  anus,  and  pain  only 
occurs  when  there  is  a  hard  stooL  When  tbe  anus  is  surrounded  by 
laige  varices,  or  when  individual  tumors  have  become  very  large,  and 
are  very  tense,  the  patients  have  constant  pain,  cannot  sit  down,  and 
even  a  soft  passage  gives  them  great  suffering,  which  only  disappears 
dowly,  and  which  not  imfrequently  causes  the  patients  foolishly  to  retain 
their  passages.  The  pain  becomes  most  severe  when  laige  varices  are 
protruded  through  the  anus,  strangulated  there,  and  become  inflamed. 
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HaDmorrhoidal  bleedings  usually  occur  during  defecation ;  if  they 
are  of  capillary  origin,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  adheres  to  the 
faeces ;  if  they  come  from  ruptured  varices,  several  ounces  of  blood  are 
often  lost.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  there  is  sufficient  haemorriiage 
to  cause  danger. 

The  so-called  mucous  hsemonhoids  consbt  of  the  passage  of  the 
above-described  catarrhal  secretion ;  this  is  sometimes  evacuated  with 
the  £aeces,  sometimes  squeezed  out  of  the  rectum  without  any  admix- 
ture of  £aeces.  Frequently  only  the  symptoms  of  mucous  piles  are 
present,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  those  of  blind  and  bleeding 
piles  occur. 

From  the  usually  prolonged  action  of  the  injurious  influences  causmg 
them,  it  may  be  readily  tmderstood  that  the  course  of  this  disease  is 
usually  tedious.  If  the  causes  act  only  for  a  time,  the  haBmonliaids 
may  disappear  forever,  after  lasting  only  a  short  time. 

The  variation  of  the  symptoms  of  haemorrhoids,  after  they  have 
lasted  a  long  time,  has  led  to  the  most  varied  hypotheses.  They  have 
been  compared  to  menstruation,  and  even  the  changes  of  the  moon 
were  claimed  to  have  an  influence  on  their  course.  The  causes  of  the 
tmpleasant  feelings  of  the  patient  at  one  time,  and  his  comfott  at  an- 
other, may  often  be  discovered ;  the  occurrence  of  constipatioa  has  ob- 
structed the  escape  of  blood  from  the  rectimi ;  or  a  debauch  has  caused 
an  overfilling  of  the  portal  vein,  and  a  consequent  congestion  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  vessels ;  or  they  have  been  exposed  to  some  other  source 
of  injury,  which  in  them  has  not  induced  a  nasal  or  bronchial  catanh, 
but  has  excited  an  increase  of  the  rectal  catarrh,  because  the  rectum 
was  the  locus  minoris  resistentise.  In  other  cases,  the  exciting  causes 
cannot  be  discovered,  but  this  also  happens  in  the  temporary  exacerba- 
tions of  other  diseases,  and  so  we  are  not  justified  in  any  adventurous 
hypotheses. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dangerous  eflPect  of  the  arrest  of 
habitual  bleeding  from  haemorrhoids.  This  belief  is  not  altogether 
without  grounds,  but  we  should  not  consider  the  bleeding  as  Nature's 
attempt  at  a  cure.  The  rectum  is  probably  the  part  whose  diseases 
have  least  effect  on  the  organism,  and  patients  in  whom  the  rectum  is 
the  part  soonest  affected,  when  they  are  exposed  to  injurious  influences, 
are  better  off  than  those  whose  stomach  or  bronchi  are  affected  imder 
similar  circumstances.  If  they  be  affected  with  disease  of  one  of  the 
last-mentioned  organs,  when  exposed  to  injury,  we  may  deplore  it,  but 
if  they  have  haemorrhoids,  they  are  just  as  correct  in  saying  "  all  right  ^ 
as  one  is  who,  having  been  exposed,  begins  to  sneeze,  and  thereupon 
concludes  he  is  only  going  to  have  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  not  a  worse 
disease.    In  cases  where  abdominal  plethora,  dependent  on  medianical 
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obstraction,  is  relieved  by  an  occasional  hsemorrboidal  bleedmg,  or 
where  there  is  a  remission  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  other  disease,  which 
usually  exists  in  patients  of  forty  years  or  upward,  who  lead  a  luxu- 
rious life,  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding  may  prove  serious.  But,  as  in 
these  cases,  the  relief  depends  solely  on  the  loss  of  blood,  and  as  this 
can  be  replaced  by  local  blood-letting,  the  injury  practically  only  occurs 
when  the  physician  £eu1s  to  see  that  the  latter  is  indicated. 

Treatment. — ^Where  the  repeated  collection  of  hard  faeces  excites 
the  catarrh  and  varices  of  the  rectum,  the  causal  indications  require 
the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  but  we  should  only  use  drastic 
purges,  such  as  aloes  and  colocynth,  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
fear  their  irritant  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and 
should  generally  prefer  flowers  of  sulphur  or  precipitated  sulphiu*, 
which  have  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids ;  sulphur 
is  generally  given  in  combination  with  tartrate  of  potash.  One  of  the 
oommonest  prescriptions  is  Q.  sulphur,  depur.  3  ij,  potass,  bitart  §  ss, 
syrup,  limonis,  sacch.  albi  ana  ^  iij,  til.  ft  pulv.  S.  A  teaspoonful  two 
or  three  times  daily. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  with  this  prescription,  we  may  add  some 
senna  or  rhubarb  to  it.  Another  popular  way  of  prescribing  sulphur 
is  the  pulvis  glycyrrhiza  oompositus,  of  which  a  few  teaspoonfiils  may 
be  taken  during  the  day.  Enemata  are  not  generally  advisable ;  for, 
even  if  carefully  used,  they  are  liable  to  irritate  the  rectum.  Where 
dnhosis  of  the  liver,  or  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  cause  the 
hflsmorrhoids,  we  cannot  usually  fulfil  the  causal  indications.  In  these 
eases,  also,  the  administration  of  sulphur  is  advisable,  so  that  a  second 
evil  may  not  be  added  to  the  first.  As  we  have  mentioned  overfilling 
of  the  portal  veins,  firom  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  as  among  the 
causes  of  haemorrhoids,  so  the  casual  indications  require  that  such 
patients  should  not  eat  too  frequently  or  too  much.  Finally,  in  those 
patients  who,  besides  other  troubles,  have  haemorrhoids  from  excessive 
eating,  we  must  lay  down  the  most  stringent  rules.  If  there  be  a  true 
plethora  in  such  cases,  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that, 
when  the  serum  of  the  blood  contains  an  increased  amount  of  protein 
substances,  particularly  of  albumen,  it  requires  an  abnormal  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  same  amounts  of 
fluid  that  are  excreted  with  a  normal  fiilness  of  the  vessels.  If  the 
normal  amoimt  of  albumen  exists  in  the  blood,  we  may  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  diminishes  ^vith  the  increase 
of  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  above  hypothesis  also 
corresponds  to  the  general  belief  of  the  Isity  and  physicians :  a  man 
does  not  become  full-blooded  by  eating  or  drinking  too  muchy  but  by 
eating  nourishing  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors.     Without  en- 
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tering  into  the  question  whether,  in  so-called  plethora,  there  is  actually 
an  increase  of  the  amount  of  blood,  or  only  an  increase  of  the  blood- 
cells,  or  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood  (poljcrirthsBmia  and  hyperalbmni- 
nosis,  Vbffel)j  certain  rules  of  life  may  be  laid  down'  for  the  afiected 
persons  which  correspond  to  the  physiological  and  practical  view  of 
the  affection :  1.  The  use  of  prote!in  substances  must  be  limited ;  tiie 
patient  should  only  eat  a  little  meat  or  egg  once  a  day,  but  should 
eat  vegetables,  fruit,  rice,  eta  2.  The  consumption  should  be  increased ; 
the  recommendation  of  long  walks  and  energetic  muscular  exercise, 
and  drinking  plenty  of  water,  which  hasten  the  transformation  of  ma- 
terial, is  just  as  rational  as  forbidding  spirituous  liquors,  and  tea  and 
coffee,  which  seem  to  retard  the  transformation.  3.  Such  patientB 
are  very  greatly  benefited  by  saline  purgatives,  particularly  by  tlie 
moderate  and  continued  use  of  glauber  salts  and  diloride  of  sodiiim, 
as  they  occur  in  the  waters  of  Marienbad,  Eissengen,  Hombmg^ 
Soden,  eta  The  use  of  the  waters  at  Karlsbad  requires  great  preoMH 
tions,  on  accoimt  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  springs.  If  it  be 
proved  that,  by  this  treatment,  the  blood  grows  richer  in  salts,  and 
poorer  in  albumen  (  C.  Schmidt^  VogeTjy  there  would  be  a  rational  ex* 
planation  of  its  brilliant  results  in  the  treatment  of  plethora. 

The  indications  Jrom  the  disease  do  not  present  any  further  rules 
in  cases  where  occasional  moderate  suffering  is  speedily  relieved  by  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  haemorrhage ;  we  content  oivselves  witli  ful- 
filling the  causal  indications  as  weU  as  possible.  But  if  the  patients  are 
tormented  with  severe  moUmina,  which  do  not  disappear  after  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  constipation,  we  should  apply  firom  four  to  six 
leeches  about  the  anus.  After  the  leeches  drop  off,  we  should  encour- 
age the  bleeding,  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  night-stool,  with  a  vase 
of  warm  water  under  it.  The  same  proceeding  is  advisable  when  great 
fulness  and  excessive  tension  of  the  varices  cause  severe  pain,  or  if 
haemorrhoids  are  accompanied  by  painful  tenesmus.  We  should  lot 
moderate  bleeding  continue,  particularly  when  it  promises  relief  finom 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  should  only  use  cold  or  styptics  when  the 
loss  of  blood  is  considerable.  Hemorrhoids  that  have  come  down  and 
been  strangulated  should  be  replaced  by  continued  careful  pressure 
with  a  bit  of  oiled  linen,  while  the  patient  rests  on  his  knees  and 
elbows,  with  the  body  bent  far  forward.  Inflamed  haemorrhoids  should 
be  covered  with  cold-water  compresses,  or  bladders  filled  with  cold 
water.     We  will  not  discuss  the  operative  treatment. 

With  our  view  of  haemorrhoids,  we  cannot  follow  the  ruling  custom, 
and  speak  also  of  remedies  for  "  bringing  on  suppressed  piles.''  Luckily 
for  the  patients,  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  end,  such  as  peri- 
odical abstraction  of  blood,  warm  sitz-baths,  irritating  suppositories, 
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and  the  administration  of  so-called  pellentia,  rarely  oause  haemorrhoids, 
while  the  periodical  abstraction  of  blood  attains  the  only  object  that  it 
was  sensible  to  aim  at. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEBYOXTS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  INTESTINES— COUO — ^ENTBBALGIA. 

Affections  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mesenteric  plexus — 
coIiC|  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — are  not  by  any  means  frequent. 
Analogy  leads  us  to  suspect  their  occasional  occurrence  from  structural 
diseases  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  but 
this  has  not  been  proved.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  mesenteric 
neuralgia  in  hysterical  females  speaks  for  its  reflex  origin.  Lastly,  lead- 
odio  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  nervous  affection  caused  by 
poisoning.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  appears  to  be  not  a  simr 
pie  affection  of  the  sensoiy  nerves — a  hypersesthesia — ^but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  seems  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  nerves — a  hyper- 
cinesis — as  the  painful  intestine  is  always  contracted.  The  lead, 
whose  abscKption  into  the  body  causes  leadrcolio— one  symptom  of 
lead  poisoning — ^is  partly  breathed  in  as  fine  powder,  and  partly  ab- 
soibed  from  the  intestinal  and  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  Hence 
we  find  the  disease  among  white-lead  paint-makers,  lead  and  silver- 
sndtfas,  painters,  color-grinders,  potters,  type-founders,  compositors, 
and  others  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  particles  of  lead. 
The  misuse  of  medicinal  preparations  of  lead,  the  adulteration  of  wine 
and  other  liquors  with  sugar  of  lead,  or  by  the  accidental  addition  of 
lead  to  them,  is  at  present  a  much  rarer  cause  of  lead-colic  than  those 
above  mentioned.  Still  the  celebrated  colic  of  Devonshire,  Poitou,  and 
oilier  epidemic  and  endemic  colics,  which  very  much  resembled  lead- 
colic,  appeared  due  to  poisoning  from  some  drink  containing  lead,  and 
not  to  poisoning  by  vegetable  substances.  In  some  rare  but  authen- 
tic cases,  lead-colic  has  occurred  from  using  snuff  that  had  been  padced 
in  lead-f(nL  The  predisposition  to  leadrcolic  is  very  varied,  but  among 
the  predisposing  causes  we  only  know  the  great  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease left  by  a  previous  attack ;  all  the  other  causes  which  are  blamed, 
as  increasing  the  predisposition  to  lead-colic,  such  as  debauchery, 
drunkenness,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  denied,  for  they  are  found  everywhere, 
when  no  other  causes  can  be  detected. 

But  by  colic,  in  the  wider  sense,  we  understand,  besides  the  nervous 
affections  of  the  mesenteric  plexus,  all  painful  affections  of  the  intes- 
tines which  are  not  caused  by  inflammation  or  textural  changes  of  the 
intestinal  walls.    So,  among  the  symptoms  of  helminthiasis,  we  shall 
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speak  of  oolickj  pains,  just  as  we  mentioned  them  when  speaking  of 
the  premonitoiy  symptoms  of  typhlitis  steiooraoea,  and  of  contractioa 
and  obstruction  of  the  intestines.    But  we  have  abready  distinguished 
the  colicky  pains  which  precede  the  inflammation  from  those  whidi 
accompany  and  depend  on  it     The  same  cause  which  has  to-day  in- 
duced a  colic,  may  to-morrow  excite  a  colitis.     We  cannot  always  ex- 
plain how  these  colics  can  induce  increased  excitability  in  the  sensory 
nenres  of  the  intestines ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  pains  are  always 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  intestinal 
nerves ;  so  that  this  form  of  colic  must  be  distinguished  from  the  proper 
nervous  affection  of  the  intestine.    The  most  frequent  cause  of  oolid^ 
pain  is,  unmistakably,  excessive  distention  of  a  portion  of  intestine, 
causing  stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  gases  enclosed  at 
some  circumscribed  part  appear  particularly  to  cause  this  distentioQ. 
We  may  often  clearly  perceive  that  the  gas  is  driven  forward  against 
the  feeces,  or  some  other  obstruction,  and,  there  arrived,  it  excites  the 
most  severe  pains ;  and,  in  other  cases,  that  the  gases  are  driven  by 
the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  frt>m  one  place  to  another,  and,  with 
their  change  of  location,  the  position  of  the  pain  also  changea.    It  is 
just  as  improbable  that  the  pain  in  this  eolica  flatulenta  is  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  gases  on  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  from  the  contraction  of  the 
intestinal  muscles  on  the  nerves  of  the  intestine.     As  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  collection  of  gas,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  diseases  in  which  the 
contents  imdergo  abnormal  decomposition  are  often  accompanied  by 
the  symptoms  of  wind-colic.     This  is  particularly  true  of  intestinal 
catarrh,  which  is  excited  by  the  passage  of  undigested  food  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine,  or  by  the  long  retention  of  fooces.     As  in 
children,  undigested  and  decomposing  milk  very  frequently  enters  the 
intestines,  eolica  infantum  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  diseatse.     If  the 
decomposing  substances  be  removed  from  the  intestines  before  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  is  affected  with  catarrh,  colic  may  be  the 
sole  symptom  of  the  abnormal  process.     Just  as  eolica  flatulenta  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  a  collection  of  gas  in  the  intestine,  eolica  stercO" 
racea  appears  due  to  a  distention  of  the  intestines  by  feeces,  and  eolica 
verminoaa  to  a  distention  of  the  intestine  by  a  coil  of  tape-worm,  or 
a  bimdle  of  round  worms.     The  abdominal  pains  following  the  em- 
plo^^ment  of  drastics  or  injurious  ingesta  are  also  usually  described  as 
colic,  but  the  changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  intestine  after  the  use 
of  these  medicines,  or  after  eating  unripe  fruit,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, tend  to  show  that  there  is  slight  inflammation,  which  is  of 
short  duration,  and  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  injurious  sub* 
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stances.  We  may  well  compare  these  pains  to  those  that  result  when 
a  sinapism  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
sinapism  is  removed.  Perhaps  some  cases  of  oolica  verminosa  also  be- 
long here,  particularly  of  those  where  the  attacks  of  pain  are  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  large  mucous  masses — soHsdled  worm-nests.  In 
the  painful  and  longKX)ntinued  attacks  of  colic  occurring  after  ex- 
posure of  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  to  cold, 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  appears  to  su£fer  in  the  same  way 
as  muscles  elsewhere  do  in  rheumatic  affections ;  hence  the  affection  is 
well-named  eoiiea  rheumatica. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — Romberg  describes  neuralgia  meaen- 
teHca  as  follows :  ^  There  are  attacks  of  pain  spreading  from  the  navel 
over  the  abdomen,  alternating  with  intervals  of  ease.  The  pain  is 
tearing,  cutting,  pressing,  most  frequently  twisting,  pinching,  intro- 
dnoed  and  accompanied  by  peculiar  bearing-down  pains.  The  patient 
18  restless,  and  seeks  relief  in  changing  his  position,  and  in  compressing 
the  abdomen ;  his  hands,  feet,  and  cheeks  are  cold ;  his  features  are 
pindied;  the  wrinkled  brows  and  contracted  lips  betray  his  agony. 
The  puIsQ  is  small  and  hard.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  tense, 
whether  puffed  up  or  drawn  inward.  There  are  often  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  desire  for  stool ;  sometimes  there  is  also  tenesmus.  There  is  usu- 
ally constipation,  but  sometimes  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  even  too 
loose.  Such  an  attack  may  last  frt>m  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours, 
relaxing  at  intervals.  It  ceases  suddenly,  as  if  cut  off  short,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  relie£  The  course  is  periodical,  but  less 
legulaily  so  than  in  other  neuralgias.'' 

Lead-oolic  is  almost  always  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning.  The  patients  are  thin  and  badly  nourished,  their  skin  looks 
difty  and  earthy,  the  gums  are  dark,  almost  slate-gray,  the  teeth  them- 
selves discolored,  and  the  breath  bad ;  the  patients  have  a  sweetish, 
metaUio  taste  in  the  mouth.  Then  there  are  periodical  pains,  which 
are  at  first  dull,  and  extend  from  the  epigastrium  toward  the  bade  and 
extremities.  The  pain  soon  becomes  more  severe,  so  that,  during  the 
attadc,  the  patients  moan  and  groan,  toss  themselves  about  on  the  bed, 
or  else  leave  the  bed  in  despair,  and  do  the  most  foolish  things.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower,  the  voice  is  lost,  and 
stzangoiy,  nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur,  showing  that  the  abnormal 
excitement  of  the  intestinal  nerves  has  spread  to  other  nerves.  There 
is  almost  alwajB  obstinate  constipation,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  pow- 
erful drastics,  eight  to  fourteen  days  may  pass  before  the  evacuation 
of  a  small  amount  of  dry,  hard,  spherical  freces.  The  abdominal  walls 
are  in  a  very  peculiar  state ;  they  are  strongly  contracted,  and  the 
belly  seems  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  is  drawn  in.    With  few  excep- 
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tions,  the  oourse  of  the  disease  shows  a  distiiictlj  remittiDg  type,  so 
that  paroxysms  of  the  severest  torture  are  varied  with  intervals  of 
comparative  ease.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies :  under  suitable 
treatment,  the  first  attack  of  lead-oolic  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks;  after  repeated  returns,  the  attacks  may  last  for  months. 
When  the  disease  terminates  in  recovery,  this  may  occur  suddenly  or 
gradually ;  the  pains  subside,  there  are  free  evacuations,  and  strength 
soon  returns.  The  cure  is  often  incomplete,  and,  after  the  lead-colic 
has  been  removed,  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  may  remain. 
The  disease  rarely  causes  death,  and,  even  in  such  cases,  the  patients 
do  not  die  of  the  lead-colic,  but  of  some  of  its  complications. 

The  above  description  of  a  mesenteric  neuralgia  will  also  answer 
for  that  of  colic  in  the  wider  sense.  Senoch  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  quality  of  a  pain  is  the  same,  whether  caused  by  the  irritation  <tf  a 
nerve  at  its  peripheral  expansion,  at  its  origin,  or  during  its  comse. 
In  colica  flatulenta,  and  other  colics  of  this  class,  the  pain  may  become 
very  severe,  and  then  its  intensity  is  depicted  in  the  changed  appea^ 
ance  of  the  patient ;  he  is  near  fednting,  the  body  is  covered  with  cdd 
sweat,  the  visage  is  pale  and  distorted,  the  pulse  small ;  oocasionaUy 
there  are  also  nausea,  vomiting,  strangury,  and  other  similar  dicmih 
stances.  We  should  know  these  symptoms,  so  as  not  to  be  deceived 
and  unnecessarily  worried.  We  can  often  hear  and  distinctly  feel,  en 
the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  that  the  gas  is  freed  from  its  impriscii- 
ment,  and  passes  into  other  parts  of  the  intestine.  This  is  an  important 
event;  with  its  occurrence  the  pain  often  disappears  instantly.  In 
other  cases,  there  is  no  improvement  till  the  patient  has  a  ptassage,  and 
the  fifBces,  which  distended  the  intestine,  or  behind  which  the  gases  were 
collected,  are  evacuated. 

Treatment. — In  the  neuralgic  form,  the  causal  indications  may 
require  treatment  of  the  uterine  disease  that  has  induced  the  neuralgia. 
In  lead-colic,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications 
by  chemically  precipitating  the  lead  that  has  been  taken  into  the  body. 
With  this  view,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates,  particularly  alum  and 
glauber  salts,  have  been  prescribed.  Although  we  can  do  little  by 
tliis,  or  any  other  treatment,  to  remove  lead-poisoning,  we  may  do 
much  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  With  this  view,  we  should  avoid  the 
use  of  lead  in  making  pipes  and  vessels  for  .conducting  or  holding  water 
and  other  fluids  for  drinking.  The  workers  in  fouiideries,  and  other 
places  where  particles  of  lead  fill  the  air,  should  bathe  and  wash  care- 
fully, and  change  their  linen  frequently ;  they  should  not  eat  in  their 
workshop,  and  the  latter  should  be  very  airy,  and  well  ventilated 
Zinc-paint  should  be  used,  instead  of  lead-paint,  for  painting  doors  and 
windows,  and  it  should  be  a  penal  offence  to  pack  snu£f  in  sheet-lead 
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In  Golic  caused  by  something  abnormal  in  the  intestines,  evacuants 
are  indicated,  particularlj  those  which  do  not,  like  the  drastics  them- 
selves, cause  colicky  pains.  The  internal  administration  of  castor-oil, 
and  the  use  of  enemata,  are  most  advantageous.  K  exposure  of  the 
feet  or  abdomen  were  the  cause  of  the  colic,  the  causal  indications 
require  a  diaphoretic  treatment ;  and  the  popular  aromatic  teas,  the 
bottles  of  warm  water  and  warm  stones  applied  to  the  abdomen,  are 
veiy  suitable  in  these  oases. 

In  all  forms  of  the  a£fection,  the  indications  from  the  disease  require 
the  administration  of  narcotics,  particularly  of  opium.  In  the  neuralgic 
form,  the  action  of  opium  is  explained  by  its  amesthetic  effect.  In 
oolica  sterooraoea,  flatulenta,  eta,  there  seems  to  be  also  a  second  ac- 
tion. The  contractions  of  the  intestinal  musdes,  which  drive  the  gases 
and  feces  toward  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  or  confine  them  there, 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  opiiun,  and  thus  the  contents  are  enabled 
to  spread  out  over  large  portions  of  the  intestines.  In  colica  flatulenta 
and  sterooraoea,  warm  teas  of  camomile,  peppermint,  and  valerian, 
drunk  by  the  cupful,  or  used  as  enemata,  have  great  reputation,  as 
have  also  some  other  carminatives,  and  long  and  continued  friction  of 
the  abdomen  with  warm  oiL  Opium  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
against  lead-colic,  and  is  used,  even  by  the  homceopaths,  in  full  doses, 
in  this  disease.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  using  it,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  will  increase  the  constipation  already  existing.  There 
is  DO  remedy  more  successful  than  opium  in  relieving  the  constipation 
in  lead-colia  This  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that,  in  that  disease,  be- 
sides the  hypersesthesia,  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  that  this  causes  the  constipation.  (JRomberg  considers  this 
hypothesis  improbable,  as  we.  cannot  believe  in  a  spasm  lasting  a  week, 
and  he  considers  the  immobility  of  the  bowels  to  be  due  to  the  pain, 
just  as  in  sciatica  the  movements  of  the  leg  affected  are  restricted.) 
But,  although  opium  is  the  most  important  remedy  for  the  constipa- 
tion, and  is  of  more  benefit  than  laxatives,  when  it  is  given  alone,  still 
we  should  not  neglect  to  use  them  with  opium.  Recently,  croton-oil 
is  the  cathartic  most  frequently  given  in  lead-colia  In  most  oases,  we 
shall  have  a  good  result  from  the  administration  of  i — 1  gr.  opiiun, 
ihiee  times  daily,  and  every  two  hours  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  croton-oil  (gtt.  iij)  and  castor-oil  ( |  ij).  Warm  baths,  narcotic  cata- 
plasms, and  the  alternate  use  of  laxative  and  narcotic  enemata,  aid 
this  treatment  Besides  this  simple  treatment,  and  slight  modifica- 
tions of  it,  consisting  in  the  use  of  other  laxatives,  such  as  epsom  salts, 
senna,  calomel,  and  a  bolder  or  more  careful  use  of  opium,  there  is  a 
series  of  complicated  methods,  among  which  the  treatment  at  La 
Charity  is  particularly  celebrated.    In  all  these  methods  of  treatment. 
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among  the  numerous  remedies  administered,  there  are  always  laxatives 
and  opium,  and  their  e£fect  seems  to  depend  on  these  remedies. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WOBMS  IN  THB  INTBSTINAL  CANAL — HELHINTHIABIS. 

Ths  worms  most  frequently  found  in  the  human  intestines  are  the 
taenia  solium,  the  taenia  mediocaneUata,  the  bothriooephalus  latus,  the 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  and  the  triohooephalas 
dispar. 

The  tcenia  solium,  the  long  tape-worm  or  chain-worm,  is  from  tai 
to  twenty  feet  long,  yeUowish-white,  thin  and  round  at  its  anterior 
end,  and  broader  and  flatter  posteriorly.  It  is  divided  into  head,  nedc, 
and  body,  the  latter  consisting  of  many  himdreds  of  links.  The  head 
forms  a  blimt,  square,  bulbous  enlargement;  it  consists  of  a  aligfatlj- 
prominent  conical  snout,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  hooka, 
and  fEtrther  back  by  four  roimd  suckers  synmietrically  placed.  The 
neck  is  very  slender  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  Then  oome  the 
youngest  links,  which  aro  scarcely  quarter  of  a  line  broad,  while  the 
terminal  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  links  may  be  half  an  indi 
wide  or  even  wider.  The  individual  links,  which  in  shape  remind  us 
of  a  pumpkin-seed  with  the  ends  cut  off,  have  different  structure 
according  to  their  age.  The  younger  ones  have  a  simple,  slightlj 
brownish-yellow  median  canal,  with  short  lateral  off-shoots,  the  first 
indications  of  sexual  organs.  The  older  links  have  a  small  prominence 
at  the  edge,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  but  not 
regularly  alternating,  from  which  the  sickle-shaped  penis  projects,  and 
into  which  the  tortuous  seminiferous  tubes  and  the  oviducts  empty. 
The  interior  of  the  older  links  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  uterus 
branching  out  to  both  sides  or  by  the  ovary.  In  the  oldest  Jinks,  the 
latter  is  filled  with  eggs,  and  the  small  embryos  with  their  six  small 
hooks  may  often  be  distinctly  recognized.  Vessels  start  frxnn  a  vas- 
cular ring  within  the  head,  and  run  down  the  side  of  the  links ;  accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  these  communicate  by  transverse  canals.  Thus 
far  no  other  organs  have  been  observed  in  the  taenia. 

The  taenia  solium  inhabits  the  small  intestine,  but  may  alter  the 
large.  Thero  is  usually  only  one,  but  there  may  be  two  or  more, 
in  one  person.  Taenia  solium  occurs  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  and,  very  curiously,  it  is  not  found,  except  in  Switzerland,  in 
countries  where  the  bothriooephalus  latus  occurs. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  tCBnia  mediocaneUata  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  taenia  solium,  and  in  fsLCt  its  individual  links  are  very 
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Bimilar  to  those  of  the  tsenia  solium.  They  have  the  lateral  senial  open- 
ings, but  the  links  are  broader  and  thicker;  and  the  sexual  organs  are 
more  fiillj  developed,  and  more  branched  than  in  the  links  of  the 
tsenia  solium.  The  difference  in  the  head  is  more  decided.  The  head 
of  the  mediocanellata  has  neither  snout  nor  the  row  of  hooks,  but  is  flat, 
with  four  laige  suckers.  This  species  has  remained  imknown  so  long, 
because  we  rarely  succeed  in  expelling  the  head,  and  it  has  been 
customaiy  when  we  found  links  where  the  sexual  openings  were  on 
the  side,  to  consider  them  as  cases  of  taenia  solium,  and  when  the  links 
had  the  openings  in  the  middle,  to  regard  them  as  bothriocephalus 
latus. 

The  bothriocephalus  latus^  the  broad  tape-worm,  resembles  taenia, 
but  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  it.  In  its  head,  instead  of  the 
snout,  the  hooks,  and  suckers,  we  find  only  two  lateral  slit-fihaped 
fossae.  The  neck  is  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  links  is 
mudi  greater  than  the  length ;  they  are  about  in  the  proportion  of 
Hiree  to  one.  The  most  important  distinguishing  mark  between  single 
links  of  the  two  varieties  is  the  position  of  the  sexual  openings.  In 
the  bothriocephalus  these  are  not  to  the  side  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
links,  so  that  in  them  we  may  speak  of  a  belly  and  back.  The  both- 
riocephalus also  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  occurs  in  eastern  Eu- 
n^  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  found  with  the 
taenia  solium. 

The  aacaria  lumbricoides^  the  roimd  worm,  is  cylindrical,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
lines  thick.  The  body  is  so  transparent  that  we  may  see  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  sexual  organs. 
There  is  a  circular  depression  behind  the  head ;  the  latter  has  three 
gmaU  elevations,  between  which  lies  the  mouth.  The  sexes  are  in 
different  individuals.  In  the  female  there  are  large  ovaries  and  ovi* 
ducts ;  the  male  is  smaller  and  somewhat  crooked  at  its  tail-end,  which 
contains  the  long,  tortuous,  seminiferous  tubes  and  the  testicles.  At 
the  tail-end  of  the  male  we  may  see  the  hair-like,  sometimes  doubled, 
penis.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  female  is  a  fissure  six  to  eight  lines 
long,  the  opening  of  the  sexual  organs.  The  round  worm  inhabits  the 
small  and  large  intestine,  but  makes  excursions  in  various  directions 
and  may  enter  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  or  even  the  larynx.  From 
the  duodenum  it  occasionally  makes  it  way  into  the  ductus  choledo- 
dius.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  can  perforate  the  intestine ; 
but  if  the  intestine  be  perforated  by  any  disease,  we  not  unfrequently 
find  round  worms  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  They  often  occiw  in 
incredible  numbers. 

The  oxyuris  vermicuktriSy  thread  or  maw-worm,  is  a  small  worm 
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about  as  thick  as  twine.  The  males  are  rare,  about  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  long,  and  rolled  up  at  the  tail-end.  The  females  are  larger 
and  straight,  or  only  slightly  bent.  The  head  of  the  thread-worm  is 
enlarged  by  wing-like  attachments.  The  penis  is  at  the  tail-end  of 
the  male.  The  sexual  opening  of  the  female  is  near  the  head.  The 
usual  seat  of  this  worm  is  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  particularly 
the  rectum,  but  they  may  even  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine.   They  often  crawl  out  of  the  anus  and  enter  the  vagina,  eta 

The  trichoc^hcUtiS  ditpar,  the  hair-headed  or  whip-worm,  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long ;  the  posterior  part  is  quite  thidc, 
the  anterior  hair-like.  In  the  male,  which  is  the  smaller,  the  posterior 
part  is  woimd  into  a  spiral,  and  has  at  its  end  the  hoc^-shaped  penis 
surrounded  by  a  beU.  Hie  female  is  thidser  and  straigfat,  and  its  pos- 
terior end  is  full  of  eggs.  The  trichocephalus  inhabits  the  large  intes- 
tine,  particularly  the  ooecum. 

Development  of  Intestinal  WormSj  and  Miology  of  HdminM' 
asia, — ^The  time  for  believing  in  spontaneous  generation,  and  in  the 
formation  of  intestinal  worms  by  a  collection  and  alteration  of  intes- 
tinal mucus,  has  passed.  The  parasites  living  in  the  intestinal  canal 
originate  from  eggs,  and 'have  reached  the  intestines  in  that  state,  or 
one  further  advanced.  Of  the  tasnia  solium  and  tasnia  mediooanellata 
alone,  we  more  accurately  know  the  mode  of  development.  The  last 
links  (proglottides)  of  the  tape-worm,  which  contain  the  ripe  eggs, 
occasionally  drop  off,  and  are  evacuated.  In  order  to  develop  further, 
the  embryos  from  the  eggs  must  enter  some  other  animaL  If  they  are 
swallowed  by  some  animal,  they  pass  from  the  intestines  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  till  they  find  a  suitable  place ;  then  they  throw  off  the 
little  hooks,  and  a  neck  and  head  (scolex),  resembling  those  of  the 
tape-worm,  grow  from  their  wall.  At  first  the  scolex  is  enclosed  within 
the  embryo ;  it  subsequently  becomes  free,  and  the  swollen  body  of 
the  embryo  hangs  to  it  like  a  bladder.  At  this  stage  of  developm^t 
the  Bcolices  constitute  the  parasites  known  as  cysticerci,  or  bladder- 
worms  ;  the  most  common  variety  of  them,  those  found  in  swine,  called 
cysticcrcus  cellulosus,  is  the  scolex  of  taenia  solium.  If  this  C3rstioercus 
enters  the  intestines  of  a  human  being,  it  becomes  attached  to  the 
wall,  drops  the  bladder-like  tail,  forms  links,  and  becomes  a  tape-worm. 
Taenia  mediocanellata  develops  in  the  same  way  when  a  cystioeicos 
living  in  beef  enters  the  intestines  of  man.  The  scolices  of  botiirio- 
ccphalus  latus  are  imknown,  as  are  also  the  first  stages  of  ascaris  lum- 
bricoides,  oxyxiris  vermicularis,  and  of  trichocephalus  dispar ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  young  worms  are  not  directly  developed  frx>m  the  eggs 
of  worms  existing  in  the  intestines.  Hence  we  must  suspect  that  the 
young  of  these  worms  also  are  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food. 
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Our  ideas  of  the  etiology  of  helminthiasis  have  been  totally  changed 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  times ;  most  causes  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly attributed  are  now  recognized  to  be  without  effect.  It  even  ap- 
pears improbable  that  any  decided  change  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  any  peculiarity  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  is 
necessary  for  the  development  and  future  life  of  the  worma  The  eti- 
ology of  tasnia  solium  is  frequently  discoverable.  JS^Uchenmeister  found 
young  tssnia  in  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated  criminal,  to  whom  he 
had  administered  cysticcrci  a  few  days  before  death.  Of  the  animals 
whose  flesh  we  eat,  swine  are  the  most  apt  to  have  the  scolex  of  taenia 
soHum.  It  also  occurs  in  the  .meat  of  the  goat,  and,  although  more 
rarely,  in  beel  In  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  who  eat  no  pork,  taenia 
are  very  rarely  found ;  and,  while  in  Abyssinia  almost  every  one  has 
tape-worm,  the  Carthusian  fathers,  who  eat  only  fish,  remain  exempt 
torn  them.  Tsenia  are  much  more  frequent  in  regions  where  pork- 
raising  flourishes,  while  they  are  rare  where  swine  are  scarce.  Cysti- 
cerd  cannot  withstand  boiling,  roasting,  or  smoking,  and  tape-worm 
never  results  from  the  use  of  measly  meat  prepared  in  these  modes. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  who  eat  or 
diew  raw  flesh,  or  put  knives,  soiled  with  cjrsticerci,  in  their  mouths, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  done  by  waiters,  cooks,  and  butchers.  The 
latter  may  greatly  aid  the  spread  of  tape-worm  by  cutting  the  sausage 
or  ham  that  they  sell  with  a  dirty  knife,  as  these  articles  are  often 
eaten  without  further  cooking.  The  practice  of  giving  badly-nour- 
ished children  raw  shaved  meat  to  eat  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  cases 
have  occurred  where  children  have  undoubtedly  acquired  tape-worm 
(taenia  mediocaneUata)  in  this  way. 

The  supposition,  that  the  use  of  meat,  containing  trichina  spiralis, 
led  to  the  development  of  trichocephalus  dispar,  has  been  disproved. 
If,  as  has  been  supposed,  ascaris  and  oxyuris  are  most  frequently  found 
in  persons  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  amylaceous  food,  this  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  observations  of  Stein^  who  found  entozoas  in  weevils. 
It  is  possible  that,  by  using  bad  flour,  eggs  or  larvae  of  ascaris  or  ox- 
yuiis  may  reach  the  intestines. 

Symptomatology. — ^The  symptoms  excited  by  intestinal  worms 
vaiy  greatly  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  person  affected.  Frequently 
there  are  no  signs  tiU  worms,  or  fragments  of  worms,  are  passed  at 
stooL  This  is  chiefly  true  of  tape-worms.  Many  patients  with  taenia, 
or  bothriocephalus,  enjoy  the  best  health,  have  neither  stomach-ache 
nor  any  reflex  symptoms,  and  the  links  that  pass  away,  from  time  to 
time,  alone  call  attention  to  their  disease.  Frequently  it  is  difficult  for 
the  physician  to  recognize  the  dried  proglottides  that  are  brought  to 
him  wrapped  in  paper.     In  other  cases,  the  patients  complain,  from 
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time  to  time,  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  thej  describe  as 
twisting  and  turning  (but,  perhaps,  they  may  not  do  so  until  they 
know  they  have  a  tape-worm) ;  they  double  themselves  up,  or  press 
the  abdomen  against  some  hard  substance,  have  nausea,  and,  oocasioD- 
ally,  vomiting.  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  almost  always  increased,  so 
that  the  saliva  flows  out  of  the  mouth.  The  attadcs  above  described, 
particularly  when  they  occur  after  the  use  of  herring,  onions,  horse- 
radish, or  laige-grained  firuits,  are  by  the  laity  considered  as  a  certain 
sign  of  worms,  and  should  excite  in  the  physician  also  a  su^cion  of 
tape-worm ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  about  it  till  luiks  of  the  tape- 
worm have  been  passed,  either  spontaneously  or  affcer  the  use  of  laxar 
tive  or  anthelmintic  remedies.  In  other  cases,  the  presence  of  the 
parasite  is  not  so  well  borne ;  occasionally,  particularly  after  eatxDg 
salty  or  spiced  food,  there  is  diarrhoea;  ^e  patient  becomes  weak, 
pale,  and  thin.  This  occurs  particularly  in  persons  previously  debili- 
tated, especially  in  children  and  young  girls.  Lastly,  the  irritatiaQ  of 
the  intestines,  caused  by  tape-worm,  may  be  reflected  to  other  nerves; 
but  the  frequency  of  nervous  affections  fix>m  this  cause  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  this  exaggeration  has  led  to  numerous  errors.  The 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  nose,  which  induces  the  patient  to  rub  and 
pick  that  organ,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  squinting,  grating  the 
teeth,  and  other  unimportant  and  more  isolated  disturbances  of  inner- 
vation, are  rather  attributed  to  the  roimd  worm,  while  the  tape-worm 
is  blamed  with  severer  and  more  extensive  nervous  affections,  particu- 
larly epilepsy  and  St.  Vitus's  dance.  We  may  entertain  a  feunt  hope 
that  epilepsy,  occurring  without  any  perceptible  cause,  depends  on  irri- 
tation from  worms,  but  we  should  avoid  the  belief  that  the  passage  of 
links  of  tape-worm  from  an  epileptic  patient  proves  that  the  disease 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  worm,  and  will  disappear  with  its  re- 
moval. Cases  where  this  occurs  are  very  rare,  compared  to  those  where 
the  epilepsy  remains  the  same  affcer  the  removal  of  the  tape-worm  as  it 
was  before. 

As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  roimd  worms  in  the  intestines  excites  no 
symptoms.  They  are  so  very  common  that,  if  the  intestinal  canal  were 
much  irritated,  and  nutrition  greatly  impaired  by  their  presence,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  healthy  and  blooming  children.  If  there  be  a 
large  number  of  them  in  the  bowels,  they  may  curl  up  together,  and 
form  an  obstruction,  as  hard  fioeces  sometimes  do,  or  cause  colicky 
pains ;  if  they  do  not  again  imcurl,  or  cannot  be  removed  by  cathartics, 
they  may  induce  the  symptoms  of  ileus.  In  other  cases,  active  move- 
ments of  the  round  worms  seem  to  excite  abdominal  pains,  similar  to 
those  caused  by  tape-worms.  The  causes  of  this  disquiet  of  the  worms 
is  unknown,  and  Kilclienmeister^s  suggestion,  that  perhaps  the  round 
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worms  become  more  lively  during  ooitus,  appears  to  be  meant  as  a  joke. 
To  decide  fix>m  a  pale,  cachectic  appearance,  and  from  the  nervous 
symptoms  above  mentioned,  that  children  are  suffering  from  roimd 
worms,  is  an  error,  even  more  common  than  it  is  to  diagnosticate  a 
tape-worm  in  an  adult  who  has  the  same  symptoms.  If  such  children 
pass  roimd  worms  from  the  bowels,  or  vomit  them,  it  is  too  common  to 
consider  the  diagnosis  as  verified,  and  to  neglect  a  more  carefrd  exami- 
nation, and  when,  too  late,  the  discovery  is  made  that  the  symptoms 
do  not  depend  on  the  worms,  but  on  hydrocephalus,  or  some  other 
dangerous  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  worm-fever.  Occasionally 
round  worms  may  induoe  intestinal  catarrh,  and  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms, but,  in  most  cases,  the  worms  passed  have  nothing  to  do  ydth 
the  fever  ascribed  to  them.  If  the  roimd  worms  enter  the  stomach, 
they  occasionally  cause  great  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  nausea.  The 
patients  cannot  describe  how  sick  at  the  stomach  they  are,  and  the 
physician  may  be  perplexed  till  the  worm  is  vomited,  and  the  riddle 
thus  solved.  In  other  cases,  the  presence  of  the  worm  in  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  causes  so  little  difficulty  that  it  may  crawl  out  of  the 
mouth  during  sleep,  without  awaking  the  patient  If,  in  its  wander- 
ings, it  enters  the  larynx,  there  will  be  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
glottis ;  children  have  even  suffocated  as  a  result  of  this  accident.  If 
the  round  worm  finds  its  way  into  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  may 
be  biliary  obstruction,  and,  if  it  pass  on  still  fiurther  into  the  gall-ducts 
of  the  liver,  there  may  be  partial  hepatitis ;  but  we  can  rarely  interpret 
the  symptoms  correctly,  and  refer  them  to  a  stray  worm. 

When  the  cxywris  approaches  the  anus,  or  crawls  out  of  it,  its  in- 
cessant motions  cause  a  very  troublesome  itching.  This  usually  iur 
creases  late  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night,  and  interferes  with 
sleeping.  Besides  the  itching,  there  is  usually  an  incessant  desire  to 
go  to  stooL  In  the  evacuations,  which  are  often  mixed  with  mucus, 
the  worms  continue  their  snaky  movements.  If  they  crawl  over  the 
perinssum  to  the  vulva  and  vagina,  they  cause  annoying  prickling  and 
itdiing  there  also.  The  irritation  from  the  worms,  and  from  the  rub- 
bing that  they  induce,  may  cause  catarrh  of  those  parts,  and  the 
frightened  mother  brings  the  child  to  the  doctor,  saying  ^'  it  has  the 
whites  already.'^  In  such  cases  a  careful  examination  quiets  all  fears. 
The  trichocephahu  ditpar  causes  no  symptoms. 

Tbsatmsnt. — ^The  prophylactic  treatment  for  taenia  solium  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  what  has  been  said.  No  pork  should  be 
eaten  that  has  not  previously  been  subjected  to  the  procedures  by 
which  any  cysticerci  in  it  would  be  killed.  Cooks  should  be  forbidden 
to  taste  raw  sausage,  or  to  hold  the  kitchen-knife  in  the  mouth. 
Butchers  should  be  instructed  not  to  cut  sausage  or  ham  with  the  knife 
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they  use  for  raw  meat.  We  can  offer  no  prophylactic  treatment  for 
the  other  vaiieties  of  worms,  as  we  do  not  know  their  mode  of 
origin. 

Of  the  nmnerous  remedies  which  were  formerly  used  f<n*  removing 
tape-worm,  we  now  only  employ  male  fern,  pomegranate-rind,  kooaao, 
and  oil  of  turpentine  [pumpkin-seeds]. 

Male  fern — Radix  JUicia  maris — appears  to  be  chiefly  efficacious 
against  bothriocephalus,  and  often  £Edls  when  given  for  taenia  solium. 
Half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  is  given  at  a  dose,  and 
two  or  three  such  doses  are  taken  in  the  morning,  feasting,  or  at  bed- 
time. A  few  hours  later,  or,  if  the  powder  be  taken  at  bed-time,  the 
next  morning,  we  give  a  sharp  laxative  of  gamboge,  scanunony,  or 
calomel,  or  an  ounce  or  more  of  castoroiL  The  ethereal  extract  of 
male  fern,  which  is  usually  made  into  pills,  with  equal  parts  of  the 
powdered  root,  and  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  drachm,  divided 
into  two  portions,  is  more  certain  and  more  easily  taken.  Male  fern 
enters  into  most  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  worm-medicines, 
which  are  of  late  more  and  more  neglected. 

Pomegranate-rind — Cortex  radicis  puniccB  granaH — ^wben  finesh, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  f^medies  against  taenia  solium. 
We  pour  a  pint  or  two  of  water  over  two  or  four  ounces  of  it,  and, 
after  macerating  for  twenty-four  hours,  boil  it  down  to  one-halfl  This 
decoction  is  generally  divided  into  three  doses,  and  used  in  the  morn- 
ing, fasting,  and,  although  very  usually  efficacious,  it  is  occasionally 
vomited  by  the  patient,  and  always  causes  excessive  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men for  hours.  I  can  urgently  recommend  that,  before  using  the  de- 
coction, the  simple  maceration  should  be  tried ;  this  is  also  made  fiom 
two  or  four  ounces  of  the  rind.  This  maceration  acts  much  more 
mildly ;  the  patients  suffer  scarcely  any,  and  after  its  use  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  one  tape-worm  passed,  and,  in  one  case  three,  with  their 
heads,  were  passed.  If  the  maceration  fails,  the  decoction  may  be 
tried  in  a  few  days.  After  the  exhibition  of  pomegranate-rind,  the 
worm  usually  passes,  unbroken,  and  is  often  rolled  into  a  balL  If  it 
be  not  passed  in  from  one  to  three  hours  after  the  last  dose,  we  may 
give  one  or  two  ounces  of  castor-oil.  JSjUchenmeister  recommends 
making  an  extract  from  four  or  six  ounces  of  pomegranate-rind,  and 
adding  this,  with  from  fom*  to  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  to  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern,  and  four  to  six  grains  of 
gamboge.  Two  cups  of  this  mixture  taken,  with  an  interval  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  are  said  to  expel  the  worm.  If  this  do  not  re- 
sult in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  third  should  be  administered. 

Koosso— the  dried  and  powdered  flowers  of  Brayera  anthdminr 
tica — a  remedy  recently  introduced  from  Abyssinia,  has  not  frilfllled 
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the  expectations  entertained  of  it ;  at  least,  the  brilliant  results  at- 
tested by  some  observers  have  not  been  attained  bj  others.  From  two 
dradims  to  half  an  ounce  may  be  macerated  in  water,  or  made  into 
an  electuary  with  honey,  and  given  in  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  in  the  morning,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  has  been  taken.  Ji 
nausea  occur,  we  may  give  some  lemon-juice.  If  the  patient  do  not 
have  a  passage  in  three  hours,  we  may  give  a  dose  of  castoroil  or 
senna. 

Although  oil  of  turpentine  is  among  the  most  certain  remedies  for 
tape-worm,  it  should  only  be  used  in  case  of  necessity,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  disagreeable  taste,  but  because  in  the  requisite  doses  it  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  urinary  organs.  One  or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine alone,  or  mixed  with  honey  or  castoroil,  or  in  emulsion,  are  to  be 
given  in  one  dose,  at  bed-time. 

It  is  best  to  use  any  of  these  remedies  at  times  when  some  of  the 
links  of  the  tape-worm  have  been  passed  spontaneously ;  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  delay  treatment  till  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  when, 
according  to  popular  belief^  the  worms  may  be  more  readily  dislodged. 
We  should  employ  some  preparatory  treatment :  let  the  patient  live 
moderately,  keep  his  bowels  open  with  castoroil,  and  let  him  live  for  a 
few  days  almost  exclusively  on  herring,  ham,  onions,  and  other  salty 
and  spicy  food.  Instead  of  the  above,  the  patient  may  eat  freely  of 
wild  strawberries,  huckleberries,  etc.,  as  the  nimierous  seeds  of  these 
fruits  appear  to  sicken  the  worm  {JS^Uchenmeister).  The  cure  cannot 
be  regarded  as  perfect  till  we  find  the  head  of  the  animal ;  nor  must 
we  forget  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  tape-worm  in  the  intes- 
tines: ^ameela^  a  powder  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Rottera  tine- 
toria  (  3  ij — ^iij,  rubbed  up  with  vrater),  cortex  museruB  (  |  i — ^ij,  with 
honey),  radix  ponnce  (  3  j — ^ij),  and  a  few  other  medicines,  have  been 
more  or  less  lauded  as  remedies  for  tape-worm,  but  after  repeated 
trials  no  one  of  them  has  proved  peculiarly  efficacious. 

For  (ucaris  lumbricoideSy  semina  cynce  vel  santonici^  the  buds  of 
Artemisia  contra^  justly  enjoy  the  best  reputation.  The  practice  of 
giving  an  electuary,  made  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  worm-seed,  jalap, 
valerian,  honey,  and  other  substances,  by  which  children  were  formerly 
tortured  several  times  a  year,  as  well  as  its  exhibition  in  the  shape  of 
womKdiocolate  or  cakes,  is  now  almost  displaced  by  the  more  certain 
and  agreeable  preparations,  such  as  the  ethereal  extract,  and  particu- 
lariy  santonin.  Of  the  former  we  may  give  a  child  gr.  v — ^x  during 
the  day,  of  the  latter,  gr.  iij — ^jv.  Apothecaries  often  keep  troches  of 
santonin,  containing  gr.  ss — j  each,  which  taste  pleasantly.  ^Uchen- 
meister  advises  dissolving  santonin,  gr.  ij — ^iv,  in  castor-oil  3  i,  and 
giving  a  teaspoonfiil  of  this  solution  every  hour  till  it  acts ;  he  had 
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still  better  results  firom  the  santonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  gr.  ij — iy, 
given  morning  and  evening  for  several  da3rB.  A  laxative  should  al- 
ways be  given  after  the  use  of  worm-seed,  or  its  preparations.  Other 
anthelmintics  for  expelling  round  worms  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Enemata  suffice  to  drive  the  axyuris  £ncHn  the  rectum.  Even  in- 
jections of  cold  water,  with  a  little  vinegar,  are  very  efficacious ;  but 
they  should  be  very  large,  so  as  to  readi  any  of  the  worms  that  may 
be  up  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  they  should  be  used  for  a  long  time. 
In  obstinate  cases  we  may  add  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(gr.  i  to  1  ij)  to  the  enema. 

(In  my  last  edition,  trichiniaais  was  considered  at  this  place,  but  in 
this  one  I  shall  speak  of  it  among  the  infectious  diseases ;  the  leaaoDfi 
for  this  will  be  stated  when  speaking  of  its  etiology.) 


CHAPTER   X. 

GASTRIC  FEVXB,  CATARRHAL  Ain>  BILB-FEVEB. 

Many  physicians,  particularly  among  the  Grermans,  describe  as 
gastric  fever  a  disease  running  an  acute  course,  in  which  high  fever  is 
only  accompanied  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  generally  by  diarrhoea, 
while  there  are  usually  no  S3miptoms  that  would  indicate  severe  dis- 
ease of  any  important  organ.  Celebrated  authorities,  particularly 
those  clinical  observers  who  have  developed  in  hospital,  and  have  had 
only  hospital  practice,  consider  all  cases  of  so-called  gastric  fever  as 
mild  cases  of  typhus.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  view.  Every 
physician  in  private  practice  often  has  the  opportimity  of  seeing,  after 
errors  of  diet,  without  any  suspicion  of  infection,  s3miptoms  of  variable 
duration,  which  exactly  answer  to  those  of  gastric  fever.  If  this  be  fio, 
even  where  we  can  find  no  error  of  diet,  we  must  be  careful  about  in- 
ferring that  there  is  an  infection,  and  must  acknowledge  the  possibility 
that  catching  cold,  atmospheric  and  telluric  influences,  and  other 
sources  of  injury,  may  excite  a  similar  set  of  S3miptoms.  But  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  numerous  slight  cases  of  typhus  are  diagnos- 
ticated as  gastric  fever. 

As  a  rule,  gastric  fever  begins  with  several  slight  chills,  rarely  with 
one  severe  one.  The  pulse  quickly  rises  to  100  or  more.  According 
to  the  few  observations  that  have  been  made,  the  temperature  is  some- 
times normal,  in  other  cases  it  is  decidedly  increased ;  it  may  reach 
firom  102**  to  105°.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  marked. 
The  faintness  is  so  great  that  the  patient  remains  in  bed ;  the  limbs, 
particularly  at  the  joints,  pain  "  as  if  they  would  burst."  The  insup- 
portable headache  is  usually  increased  by  laying  the  head  on  a  feather 
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pillow,  while  it  is  oocasionallj  relieved  bj  binding  a  towel  firmly 
around  the  head.  The  patient  does  not  sleep  at  all,  or  is  disturbed  by 
dreams.  The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  vary. 
Usually  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  tongue  coated,  the  taste  slimy  or  bit- 
ter, the  breath  is  bad,  the  patients  oomplain  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  are  sensitive  to  pressure  there.  There 
is  also  eructation  of  gases  and  fluids,  usually  add  products  of  abnor- 
mal gastric  digestion.  Occasionally  there  is  repeated  vomiting.  At 
fiiBt  there  is  usuaUy  constipation ;  but  later,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease is  protracted,  there  is  diarrhoea,  preceded  by  more  or  less  colicky 
pain ;  the  stools  are  fluid,  and  colored  green  by  bile,  and  are  sometimes 
mucous. 

Occasionally  these  symptoms  pass  o£F  quickly,  and  the  patient,  who 
is  one  day  in  a  sad  plight,  feels  quite  well  the  next  (ephemera).  At 
the  same  time  herpetic  vesicles  not  unfrequently  come  on  the  lips. 
We  should  not  consider  this  a  distinct  disease,  a  febris  herpetica. 
Herpes  labialis  accompanies  gastric  fever  as  often  or  perhaps  oftener 
than  it  does  pneumonic  or  intermittent  fever,  and  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance in  the  former  disease  as  in  the  latter.  But  the  disease  does 
not  by  any  means  always  terminate  in  one  day ;  it  often  continues 
several  days,  but  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  In  persons  who  do  not 
bear  well  the  feverish  increase  of  temperature,  or  the  consumption 
caused  by  the  increased  development  of  heat  (we  have  frequently  said 
that  individual  peculiarities  vary  greatly  in  regard  to  this),  there  is 
great  depression,  the  mind  is  affected ;  instead  of  dreams,  the  patient 
has  delirium ;  and,  if  at  the  same  time  the  tongue  become  dry,  the 
mmilarity  with  typhus  is  very  great.  It  often  happens  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  is  only  explained  at  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  by  the 
sodden  improvement  and  the  rapid  convalescence. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosticating  gastric  fever 
from  a  commencing  typhus,  it  is  advisable  to  be  very  guarded  in  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  during  the  first  week.  It  would  be  very  danger- 
ous for  the  reputation  of  the  physician,  if^  after  he  has  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  gastric  fever,  and  promised  improvement  frx)m  day  to 
day,  it  should  develop  with  all  its  terrors  in  the  second  or  third  week. 
But  it  will  compromise  the  doctor  just  as  much  if  the  supposed  nervous 
fever  terminate  in  cure  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  the  patient 
be  able  to  walk  out  a  few  da3rs  later.  Even  the  laity  no  longer  believe 
that  under  certain  circumstances  ^  gastric  fever "  may  become  ^^  gas- 
trio  nervous,'^  and  this  again  develop  into  ^nervous  fever.^'  They 
know  that  these  two  diseases  are  of  different  nature  frx)m  the  first. 
In  making  a  differential  diagnosis  during  the  first  week,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  etiology.    If  there  have  been  injurious 
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influences  that  could  cause  gastric  and  intestinal  catanli,  in  doubtful 
cases  the  presumption  will  be  in  £Eiyor  of  gastric  fever.  K,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  tjrphus  in  the  dty  cr 
vicinity,  and  no  errors  of  diet  can  be  discovered  as  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  should  suspect  typhus.  Secondly,  the  increase  of  the  bodily 
temperature  is  not  so  regular  in  gastric  fever  as  in  iyphus.  Thirdly, 
catarrh  of  the  finer  brondiial  tubes,  with  cough  and  sihilant  rhonchi, 
indicates  typhus  rather  than  gastric  fever,  although  bronchial  catanli 
may  occur  in  the  latter  also ;  such  cases  are  usually  tenned  gaatro- 
catarrhal  Fourthly,  an  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  moutli 
almost  certainly  excludes  typhus.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  a  peioeptible 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  appearance  of  roseola  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  speak  against 
gastric  and  in  favor  of  typhus  [typhoid]  fever. 

Cases  occur  where  firom  the  great  general  disturbance  the  gastric 
symptoms  are  thrown  so  mudi  in  the  background,  that  we  may  doobt 
whether  the  disease  is  venting  itself  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
whether  the  fever  and  the  symptoms  caused  by  it  can  really  be  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.     It  is  audi  cases 
that  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  class  called  simple  (essential) 
fever,  Ji^vre  simple  contirvue^  or  synocha.     I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
believing  that  fever  can  occur  as  the  sole  efFect  of  the  action  of  any 
injurious  influence  on  the  body.     It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
even  in  such  cases  there  is  structural  change,  which  we  cannot  at 
present  discover,  in  some  organ  or  other.     I  consider  this  hypothesis 
justifiable  fix)m  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  numerous  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, erysipelas,  and  severe  nasal  and  bronchial  catarrhs,  the  fever 
and  great  general  disturbance  appear  before  the  local  symptoms.     It 
is  very  diflScult  for  me  to  believe  that  here  also  there  is  at  first  an 
essential  fever,  to  which  a  local  affection  is  subsequently  added;  and 
the  more  so,  as,  after  this  occurs,  the  fever  and  local  disease  keep  step, 
and  the  former  disappears  when  the  latter  has  run  its  course.     Now, 
if  the  delicate  organic  disease  do  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as  to 
cause  evident  functional  disturbances,  according  to  my  hypothesis  we 
have  the  state  usually  called  essential  fever.     In  any  fever  there  is 
slight  dyspepsia ;  and  simple  want  of  appetite,  slightly-coated  tongue, 
etc.,  do  not  justify  us  in  designating  a  febrile  affection  as  gastric  fever. 

Even  more  decidedly  than  in  the  case  of  gastric  fevers  does 
Chriesinger  say  that  the  rare  but  very  regular  and  characteristic 
disease  called  catarrhal  fever,  febris  pituitosa,  is  also  a  typhus  dis- 
ease, which  has,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar  and  unusual  comse.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Griesinger  himself  has  made  a  large  number  of  autop- 
sies in  cases  of  this  disease,  or  whence  he  derives  his  authority  for  say- 
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ing  ^  that  we  find  open  or  even  cicatrizing  intestinal  ulcers  in  these 
cases."  The  long  duration  of  the  disease,  the  slightness  of  the  fever, 
the  great  extent  of  the  catarrh,  the  excessive  production  of  mucus,  and 
other  points,  decide  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Griesinger^s  belief 
till  I  have  learned  the  focts  on  which  he  bases  it.  The  description 
which  I  shall  now  give  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  catarrhal  fever, 
I  take  partly  firom  my  own  observation,  partly  from  the  excellent 
description  of  this  disease,  given  in  SchdnleMs  lectures,  and  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  my  own  observation. 

Hus  disease  does  not  begin  with  frequent  pulse,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
severe  headache,  and  restlessness,  as  gastric  fever  does.  The  pulse 
18  usually  moderately  increased,  the  temperature  slightly  elevated,  but 
the  patients  feel  very  dull  and  heavy,  are  apathetic,  constantly  sleepy, 
and  disgusted  at  all  food.  If  the  patient  be  compelled  to  eat  some- 
thing, he  soon  has  a  distressing  feeling  of  fulness ;  then  vomiting  oc- 
curs, and  the  food  is  thrown  up,  enveloped  in  large  quantities  of  tough 
mucus.  The  accompanying  oral  and  pharyngeal  catarrh  is  also  pecu- 
liar :  the  ooating  of  the  tongue  is,  at  first,  thick  and  yellowish ;  teeth 
and  gums,  palate  and  pharynx  are  covered  with  tough  mucus ;  later 
the  whole  epithelial  covering  of  the  tongue  is  often  thrown  off,  and  it 
then  looks  red,  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  or  as  if  coated  with  varnish. 
In  the  morning,  especially,  the  patients  raise  so  much  mucus,  by  spit- 
ting, hawking,  vomiting,  and  coughing,  that  a  spittoon  will  hardly  con- 
tain it  all ;  quantities  of  mucus  are  mixed  with  the  imdigested  food,  in 
the  passages  finom  the  bowels,  while  the  urine  contains  a  mucous 
deposit.  Even  in  the  subsequent  course,  the  fever  remains  moderate, 
and  has  sometimes  a  remittent,  sometimes  a  continued  type.  The 
patients  become  very  feeble;  their  apathy  increases  so,  that  while 
they  do  not  sleep,  they  lie  without  any  interest  in  their  own  state,  or 
in  things  about  them.  If  the  disease  begins  to  mend,  which  frequently 
does  not  occur  till  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  production  of  mucus 
gradually  ceases,  the  appetite  slowly  returns,  the  pulse  becomes  very 
sluggish,  and  the  exhausted  patients  do  not  recover  strength  for  a  long 
time.  The  slightest  cause  induces  a  relapse ;  then  the  process  begins 
anew,  and  months  may  pass  before  a  perfect  cure,  or,  in  weak,  decrepit 
persons,  death  may  result. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  disease  the  older  physicians  meant 
by  lulious,  or  gall-fever.  I  hope,  however,  by  my  observations  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  have  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  those 
fevers  accompanied  by  icteric  symptoms.  I  no  longer  believe  that 
this  icterus  is  due  to  a  polycholia,  inhere  more  bile  is  produced  than 
can  be  expelled  from  the  gall-ducts,  and  that,  consequently,  part  of  it 
is  reabsorbed.    I  rather  consider  the  icterus  accompanying  excessive 
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fever,  as  a  ^^  hsemotogene,"  that  is,  as  one  resulting  from  disintegratioa 
of  the  blood-corpusdes,  and  transformation  of  the  released  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  into  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  When  speaking 
of  diseases  of  the  liver,  I  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  will  here 
confine  myself  to  the  foUowing  remiuko.  In  py«ima,  in  puerpend 
fever,  and  in  other  infectious  diseases,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive increase  of  bodily  temperature,  there  is  often  parenchymatous 
degeneration  of  the  most  varied  organs,  in  which  the  blood  also  par- 
ticipates. More  rarely,  in  the  course  of  inflammatory  affections,  such 
as  pneumonia,  there  is  a  disaohUio  sanguinis  (which  was  recognized 
by  the  older  physicians),  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  hasmotogenous 
icterus.  But  lastly,  even  catarrhal  diseases,  affecting  the  intestinal 
or  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  may  lead  to  parenchjrmatous  defenera- 
tion of  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  or  blood.  During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  seen  many  patients  with  simple  bronchial  or  intestinal  catanh 
die  with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  icterus,  moderate  swelling  of  the 
liver,  irregular  and  retarded  pulse,  albuminuria,  etc,  without  there  be- 
ing any  suspicion  of  an  infectious  disease.  Such  cases,  whidi,  like 
^  bilious  pneumonia,"  are  more  frequent  at  certain  times,  and  ocour 
oftener  in  certain  regions,  particularly  in  the  tropics,  doubtless  form 
part  of  the  bilioiis  fevers  of  old  writers,  while  another  part  of  them 
were  certainly  cases  of  pyaemia  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Muriatic  acid  has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
fever.  We  are  undecided  as  to  whether  the  common  prescription  of 
half  a  drachm  of  concentrated  muriatic  add  to  six  ounces  of  muci- 
lage, or  of  a  weak  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  (gr.  viij —  |  vj),  has  the 
favorable  effect  ascribed  to  it.  At  all  events,  patients  usually  take 
this  remedy  willingly,  and  it  moderates  the  thirst ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  prescription  furnishes  the  gastric  juice  with  the 
acid  to  which,  as  physiology  shows,  it  owes  its  digestive  powers. 

In  catarrhal  fever  we  prescribe  the  alkaline  carbonates,  particu- 
larly the  tinctura  rhei  aquosa.  I  have  used  this  prescription,  just  as 
advised  by  Schdnlein,  in  rather  large  doses,  i  e.,  a  teaspoonful  every 
two  hours,  with  excellent  effect;  and  can  fully  support  its  recom- 
mendation as  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  I  have  also  observed 
that  the  patients  do  not  well  bear  the  customary  soups,  and  get  along 
better  if  we  give  them,  from  time  to  time,  a  smidl  piece  of  black 
bread,  sprinkled  with  salt. 

In  febris  biliosa  the  mineral  adds  are  usually  prescribed.     Peihaps 
an  antipyretic  treatment,  such  as  quinine,  in  large  doses,  and  the  en- 
ergetic abstraction  of  heat  by  coo],  baths,  or  repeatedly  wrapping  the, 
body  in  wet  sheets,  will  do  still  better. 


SECTION  VL 


DISEASES   OF  THE  PERITONJEXJIL 


OHAPTEB    I. 

imnjJOCATION  OF  THE  PERITONjBniC,  PEBrrOKITIS. 

ESnoLOGT. — ^For  the  pathogeny  of  peritonitis  we  may  refer  to 
what  was  said  of  the  pathogeny  of  pleuiitis  and  pericarditis.  The 
same  oomse  that  we  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  plemii  and 
pericardium  during  those  diseases  is  repeated  in  the  peritonaeum  during 
peritonitis ;  while  there  is  a  new  fonnation  of  young  connective  tissue, 
a  proliferation  in  the  peritonaeum,  its  surface  is  covered  by  a  fibrinous 
ezudationy  containing  a  variable  number  of  yoimg  cells — pus-cor- 
puscles. In  some  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  however,  the  inflamma- 
tioii  seems  to  remain  limited  to  the  proliferation  of  the  peritoneal  con- 
nective tissue,  and  there  is  no  free  exudation.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  exactly 
resCTible  those  of  the  pleura,  and,  like  these,  are  fonned  without  symp- 
toms, occur  in  this  manner. 

The  predisposition  for  peritonitis,  at  least  for  the  acute  and  diffuse 
form,  is  not  great  in  strong,  healthy  persons.  Slight  causes,  such  as 
frequently  induce  inflammations  of  other  serous  and  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, scarcely  ever  cause  peritonitis.  Hence,  when  a  previously 
healthy  person  is  attacked  with  peritonitis,  we  should  suspect  that  it 
is  doe  to  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  below  mentioned,  and  should  not 
consider  it  as  a  case  of  so-called  rheumatic  peritonitis  till  these  other 
causes  have  been  excluded,  which  is  sometimes  a  difficult  task.  The 
tendency  to  peritonitis  is  much  greater  in  persons  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, morbus  Brightii,  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  women  at  the  menstrual  periods,  than  in  healthy  persons.  Among 
•the  former,  slight  causes  not  unfinequently  suffice  to  induce  peritonitis. 
We  have  frequently  given  our  reasons  for  not  considering  these 
cases  of  peritonitis  as  secondary  symptoms,  just  as  we  have  done  the 
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pneumonia  and  pleurisy  which  so  frequently  occur  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Finally,  in  not  a  few  cases,  peritonitis  is  the  immediate 
result  of  an  infection,  and  comes  under  the  same  category  as  the  injBam- 
mations  of  the  skin  in  exanthematous  diseases.  This  form  will  be  de- 
scribed when  speaking  of  puerperal  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases 
which  are  ^'  localized  in  the  peritonaeum."  Among  the  exciting  causes 
of  peritonitis  are : 

1.  Severe  contusions  and  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
Among  the  surgical  operations,  paracentesis  rarely  leads  to  difiEuse 
peritonitis,  operations  for  hernia  do  so  more  frequently,  while  gastrot- 
omy  always  causes  it. 

2.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  caused  by  ruptures  or  perforations 
of  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  peritoneal  saa  Thus  perforating  uloer  or  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  vermiform  process,  or  of  the 
coecum,  iyphoid  or  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  perforation  of  the 
gall  or  urinary  bladder,  opening  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
etc.,  may  cause  peritonitis.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflammation  usu- 
ally spreads  rapidly  over  the  entire  peritonaeum.  It  is  only  rarely 
circumscribed  by  old  attachments,  or  recent  adhesions  of  the  intestines, 
protecting  other  parts  of  the  peritonaeum  from  contact  with  the  escaped 
substances. 

3.  Peritonitis  may  result  from  propagation  of  inflammation  from 
other  organs ;  it  participates  in  the  inflammation  of  organs  covered  by 
it,  just  as  often  as  the  pleiuu  does  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Of 
this  natiu*e  is  the  peritonitis  in  typhlitis  stercoracea,  strangulated 
hernia,  internal  strangulations,  rotations,  and  intussusceptions  of  the 
intestines.  Inflammation  often  extends  frx)m  the  female  sexual  organs 
to  the  peritonaeum.  In  the  same  way  hepatitis  or  splenitis  may  cause 
peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  usually  circumscribed 
at  flrst ;  and  in  many  cases  it  remains  so  during  its  subsequent  course ; 
in  others,  particularly  in  those  caused  by  incarceration  and  similar  pro- 
cesses, it  becomes  difliise. 

4.  As  we  have  already  said,  peritonitis  very  rarely  occurs  in  per- 
sons previously  healthy,  fix)m  catching  cold,  or  fix)m  xmknown  atmos- 
pheric influences.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  called  rheumatic  perito- 
nitis. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — We  shall  first  speak  of  the  appear- 
ances in  acute  diffuse  peritonitis. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  disease  the  peritonaeum  is  reddened 
partly  by  hyperaemia,  partly  by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  tissue.  » 
But,  to  discover  this  redness,  it  is  usually  necessary,  first,  to  remove 
from  the  peritonaeum  the  deposits  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
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Subsequently  this  redness  disappears,  apparently  because  the  capil- 
laries are  compressed  by  the  occurrence  of  oedema  in  the  tissue  of  the 
peritonaeum.  The  surface  soon  becomes  cloudy  fiom  loss  of  its  epithe- 
liimi,  and  has  the  velvety  appearance  which,  as  we  have  fully  described 
in  pleiiritis,  depends  on  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  compos- 
ing the  peritonaeum. 

Far  more  noticeable  than  these  structural  changes  of  the  perito- 
naeum, are  the  exudations  which  never  £ul  even  after  a  short  duration 
of  the  peritonitis.  Their  shape  and  amount  vary  greatly.  Occasion- 
ally a  thin  transparent  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  may  be  peeled 
off  like  a  delicate  membrane,  coats  over  the  inflamed  peritonaeum,  and 
unites  the  loops  of  intestine  loosely  together ;  fluid  exudation  is  no- 
where to  be  foimd.  In  other  cases  the  deposit  is  thicker,  less  trans- 
parent, yellow,  like  croup  membrane,  and,  in  the  dependent  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  cloudy  flocculent  serum. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  exudation ;  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened,  an  immense  amount  of  turbid,  flocculent  fluid  escapes, 
while  a  still  greater  quantity  remains  among  the  intestines,  in  the  pel- 
vis, and  along  the  spine.  Then,  besides  the  membranous  deposits  cov- 
ering the  peritonaeimi,  we  find  numerous  yellow  dmnps  of  coagulated 
fibrin  which  partly  swim  in  the  fluid,  partly  sink,  and  collect  in  the 
dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

The  scanty,  very  fibrinous  exudation  is  chiefly  foimd  in  peritonitis 
due  to  injtiries  or  to  propagation  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  abundant  sero-fibrinous  exudations  are 
more  frequent  in  peritonitis  from  perforations,  or  dependent  on  infec- 
tion, particularly  puerperal,  and  lastly  in  the  so-called  rheumatic 
peritonitis. 

All  the  coats  of  the  intestines  are  the  seat  of  collateral  tedema, 
particularly  in  those  cases  accompanied  by  profuse  exudation.  Con- 
sequently the  intestinal  wall  appears  thicker ;  the  oedema  of  the  mu- 
ooos  membrane  has  caused  serous  transudation  into  the  intestine,  and 
the  oedema  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  have  often  led  to  enor- 
mous oollections  of  gas  in  the  intestine.  The  superficial  layers  of 
the  Uver,  spleen,  and  abdominal  walls,  are  often  infiltrated  and  discol- 
ored, finally,  we  must  mention  (more  particularly  as  this  partly 
explains  the  early  death),  that  the  exudation,  and  still  more  the  dis- 
tention of  the  intestines,  may  press  the  diaphragm  up  to  the  third  or 
second  rib,  and  compress  a  g^at  part  of  both  lungs. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  at  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 

•appearances  change.     In  the  most  fiavorable  cases  the  fluid  part  of 

the  exudation  is  rapidly  absorbed.     Subsequently  the  ooagula  and  pus 

coipusdes,  which  are  partly  enclosed  in  them  and  partly  suspended  in 
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the  fluid,  also  disappear  after  tbej  have  undergone  a  ^Etttj  metamop> 
phosisy  become  fluid,  and  ready  for  absorption ;  but  partial  thidcenings 
and  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum  always  remain.  In  less  favoiBble 
oases  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  is  incomplete. 
The  pus-corpuscles,  which  were  at  first  rare  in  the  exudation,  now  in- 
crease so  as  to  ^ve  it  a  purulent  appearance,  and  the  fibrinous  deposits 
also  become  yellower  and  softer.  At  some  places  the  intestines  ad- 
here quite  firmly  and  enclose  the  fluid,  thus  limiting  its  motions.  If 
the  patient  survive  this  stage  also,  which  is  usually  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  week  of  peritonitis,  the  capsulated 
fluid  may  be  absorbed  or  tiiickened,  and  changed  to  a  yeUow  cheesy 
or  even  chalky  mass,  which,  enclosed  in  tough  connective  tissue,  re- 
mains in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  other  cases  the  extensive  cell-for- 
mation occurring  in  the  free  sur&ce  of  the  peritonaeum  attadcs  the  tis- 
sue itself^  causing  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  peritonaeum ;  aooord- 
ing  to  the  location  of  this  perforation,  the  capsulated  fluid  reaches  the 
intestines  or  bladder,  breaks  through  the  abdominal  waUs,  or  descends 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  escapes  outwardly  at  some 
deeper  point. 

In  acute  partial  peritonitis^  the  changes  that  we  have  described 
are  limited  to  the  serous  coating  of  the  Hver,  of 'the  spleen,  of  a  portion 
of  intestine,  or  of  several  loops  lying  near  together,  and  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  these  parts.  If  the  exudation  be  scanty  and  fibrinous, 
the  process  usually  terminates  with  the  adhesion  of  the  inflamed  parts. 
If  the  exudation  be  more  copious  and  sero-fibrinous,  portions  may  be 
capsulated  between  the  inflamed  parts,  as  in  the  difluse  form,  and  these 
capsulations  run  the  course  above  described. 

By  chronic  peritonitis  is  usually  meant,  first  those  cases  whidi, 
beginning  acutely,  run  a  protracted  com-se,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  collections  of  pus  above  described.  Secondly,  those  cases  occur- 
ring, particularly  in  children,  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine  and  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  chronic  from  the  start,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  peritonaeiun.  This 
form  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue, as  a  result  of  which  there  are  gelatinous  or  indurated  thickenings 
of  the  peritonaeum.  The  intestines  usually  adhere  in  shapeless  masses, 
and  between  the  various  convolutions  there  are  cavities  filled  with 
serous,  purulent,  or  bloody  fluid.  The  admixture  of  blood  depends  on 
the  rupture  of  vessels,  which  usually  occurs  where  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion is  repeatedly  lighted  up,  for  not  only  the  original  tissue,  but  that 
which  has  recently  formed  on  it,  and  is  rich  in  large  and  thin-walled 
capillaries,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  new  inflammation.  Tubercles  are 
often  found  in  the  thickened  peritonaeum,  in  this  form  of  peritonitis ;  this 
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is  most  apt  to  occur  where  there  is  hsemoirhagic  exudation.  Thirdly, 
and  lastly,  there  is  very  frequently  a  partial  chronic  peritonitis,  which 
we  know  better  in  its  results  than  in  its  first  stages.  It  occurs  in 
chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
causes  partial  cloudiness  and  thickening  of  the  peritonseum,  adhesions 
of  neighboring  oigans  to  each  other,  and  distortions  and  folds  of  the 
intestines. 

Sthftoms  and  CoimsE. — -The  symptoms  of  aeute  diffuse  perito- 
nitis at  its  commencement  vary  with  the  causes  which  induce  it. 
Traumatic  peritonitis  usually  begins  with  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  which  quickly  spreads  over  the  entire  abdomen.  In  peri- 
tcHiitis  *from  perforation  also,  excessive  pain  over  the  whole  abdomen 
is  the  first  symptom,  if  the  perforation  has  occuired  suddenly,  and 
fixeign  substances  have  entered  the  peritonseum.  At  first,  along  with 
the  pain  there  are  symptoms  of  great  general  depression,  and  subse- 
quentiy  there  is  severe  fever.  If  the  perforation  occurs  gradually,  and 
only  a  slight  amoimt  of  foreign  substances  enters  the  peritonseum,  the 
symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  are  preceded  by  those  of  partial  peri* 
tonitis.  The  commencement  of  an  acute  difiuse  peritonitis,  where  the 
inflammation  is  propagated  from  neighboring  orgsms,  is  hr  less  strik- 
ing. The  pain  already  existing  gradually  increases ;  it  is  at  first  re- 
stricted to  the  seat  of  the  affected  organ,  and  thence  spreads  gradually 
over  the  entire  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  rheumatic  peritonitis,  and 
those  cases  resulting  from  infections,  that  we  have  a  severe  chill  and 
intense  fever  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  as  in  other  severe  inflamma- 

tiODS. 

No  matter  how  the  disease  begins,  whether  there  is  fever  at  first, 
or  it  does  not  come  on  till  late,  pain  is  always  the  most  troublesome 
and  the  most  characteristic  symptom.  Any  slight  pressure  on  the  ab- 
domen increases  it ;  even  the  pressure  of  the  bed-dothes  may  become 
unbearable.  The  patiept  does  not  toss  about  the  bed,  as  he  does 
in  colic,  but  lies  on  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  dreads 
every  change  of  position.  The  slightest  cough  causes  a  distortion  of 
the  countenance,  from  pain ;  the  patient  speaks  low  and  carefully,  and 
does  not  breathe  deep,  fearing  the  pressure  of  the  descending  dia- 
phragm. The  abdomen  soon  becomes  tense  and  puffed  up.  At  first 
the  distention  depends  but  littie  on  filling  of  the  abdomen  with  exuda- 
tion,- and  is  mostly  caused  by  distention  of  the  intestines,  which  are 
filled  with  gas.  This  tympanitis  is  not  easily  explained ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  not  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  gas,  for  we  can  find 
no  cause  for  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  it  is  just  as  unlikely  that  air  should  be  exhaled  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  in  peritonitis.     Hence  the  meteorismus  seems  to 
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depend,  to  a  small  degree,  on  the  expansion  of  the  gases  due  to  relax- 
ation of  the  intestinal  walls ;  to  a  greater  degree  on  obstructed  escape 
of  the  gases  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat    The  bellj  may 
soon  become  very  much  distended«    But  of  course  the  exudation  and 
the  inflated  intestines  press  upward  against  the  diaphragm  in  the  same 
way  .that  they  press  against  the  abdominal  walls,  and  so  cause  symp- 
toms which,  next  to  the  pain,  are  the  most  distressing  and  most  dan- 
gerous.   The  compression  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  by  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  the  excessive  hypersemia 
of  the  non-compressed  portions  of  lung  (resulting  from  the  disturbance 
of  circulation  in  the  compressed  portions),  induces  excessive  dyspnoea 
and  a  frequency  of  respiration  of  40  to  60  inspirations  in  a  minute.    The 
effect  of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  may  extend  be- 
yond the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  veins  of  the  general  drculatioo, 
and  give  the  patient  a  cyanotic  look.    In  most  cases  of  acute  diffuse 
peritonitis  the  patient  is  obstinately  constipated ;  this  symptom  is  ex- 
plained by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  by  collateral 
oedema.    In  puerperal  peritonitis  alone  there  is  usually  watery  diar> 
rhcea ;  for  in  this  form  the  oedema  extends  to  the  mucous  coat,  and 
causes  copious  transudation  into  the  intestines,  and,  if  they  become 
somewhat  full,  it  flows  away  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat. 
If  we  set  such  patients  up  in  bed,  or  if  we  press  strongly  on  the  abdomen, 
watery,  slightly-colored  masses  pass  from  the  anus.    Besides  the  above 
symptoms,  there  is  often  vomiting,  provided  the  peritonitis  has  not 
been  caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.    At 
first  the  vomited  masses  are  mucous  and  colorless,  later  they  are  more 
watery,  greenish,  or  even  intensely  green.  •  The  causes  of  the  vomit- 
ing, and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  absent,  are  obscure.    This 
difference  is  not  explained  by  the  participation  of  the  covering  of  the 
stomach  in  the  inflammation,  or  by  its  freedom  from  it.     If  the  inflam- 
mation extend  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bladder,  there  arises 
an  incessant  desire  to  urinate,  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  bladder. 
If  an  inexperienced  physician  be  deceived  by  this,  and  be  induced,  by 
the  patient's  desire  to  urinate,  to  introduce  a  catheter,  only  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  urine  will  be  withdrawn.     Fever  is  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  and,  where  this  does  not  begin  with 
the  disease,  it  occurs  very  early.    The  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  small ; 
the  temperature  rises  to  105°  or  more.     As  in  any  severe  fever,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  is  much  affected — ^the  mind  is  unusually 
clear. 

Li  severe  cases  the  above  S3miptoms  become  very  decided  in  a  few 
days.  But  the  pain  is  usually  worse  at  first,  and  subsequently  dimin- 
ishes.   The  belly  is  inflated  like  a  drum;  the  liver  and  the  point  of  the 
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heart  are  often  pressed  up  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  While  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  percussion  gave  a  full  tympanitic  sound,  after 
the  exudation  has  become  abimdant,  there  is  a  distinct  but  rarely  ab- 
solute dulness.  The  anxiety  of  the  patient  is  pitiful ;  he  beseeches 
aid,  and  looks  perfectly  desperate.  If  a  quantity  of  blood  be  not  ab- 
stracted, or  the  voliune  of  blood  be  not  diminish^  by  extensive  exuda- 
tions, the  coimtenance  may  become  excessively  cyanotic.  Finally,  the 
mind  becomes  cloudy,  the  patient  grows  apathetic  and  delirious,  the 
pulse  is  smaller  and  more  frequent,  the  body  covered  with  cold  sweat, 
and  occasionally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  afifection,  or  more  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  patient 
saccumbs  to  his  disease. 

If  the  malady  take  a  fEivorable  course,  which  usually  occurs  only 
when  we  succeed  in  removing  the  exciting  causes,  or  when  these  are 
not  very  grave,  the  pain,  tympanites,  and  fever  gradually  subside,  the 
respiration  becomes  freer,  and  the  patient  may  recover  rapidly.  But 
very  often,  as  a  result  of  the  adhesions  and  flexions  of  the  intestines, 
habitual  constipation,  and  occasionally  colicky  pains  before  stool,  re- 
main for  life. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die  during  the  first  week,  and  if  there  be 
no  decided  improvement  during  this  time,  the  character  of  the  disease 
usually  dianges :  it  takes  on  a  more  chronic  course.  The  pain  moder- 
ates, the  abdomen  is  only  sensitive  on  hard  pressure,  the  tympanitis 
decreases  without  disappearing  entirely.  If^  up  to  this  time,  the  pa- 
tient has  suffered  from  constipation,  he  now  has  movements  from  the 
bowels ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  there  was  diarrhoea  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive transudation  into  the  bowels,  this  disappears,  or  constipation 
and  diarrhoea  alternate.  The  pulse  and  temperature  also  sink  some- 
what, without,  however,  becoming  normal  As  the  tympanites  sub- 
sides, the  dulness  at  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen  usually  be- 
oomea  more  distinct,  and  at  the  dull  spots  we  perceive  a  gradually 
increasing  resistance ;  by  degrees  the  abdomen  becomes  unsymmetrical 
and  nodtdar,  and  the  capsulated  exudations  appear  like  irregular  tu- 
mors. The  fever,  although  moderated,  continues  and  exacerbates  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  consumes  not  only  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but 
his  blood  and  tissues.  The  fat  disappears,  the  muscles  become  flabby 
and  relaxed,  the  skin  dry  and  scaly;  not  unfrequently  there  is  oedema 
of  the  legs,  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  week,  the  patient  dies  of 
exhaustion.  If^  contrary  to  our  expectation,  there  be  reabsorption  of 
the  fluid,  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  the  symptoms  of  contraction 
and  distortions  of  the  intestines,  which  remain  more  constantly  after 
these  cases,  are  the  soinroes  of  long  and  severe  sufferings.  If  there  be 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  fever  increases,  and. 
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at  some  circumscribed  spot,  the  abdominal  walls  become  infiltrated, 
reddened,  and  finally  the  pus  breaks  through,  or  abscesses  iaan  and 
point  at  the  most  varied  places,  or,  in  fortunate  cases,  the  abeoesaes 
perforate  into  the  intestine,  and  the  pus  is  passed  at  stooL  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  patients  usually  die  of  exhaustion,  and  but  few  lecover 
after  tedious  convalescence. 

Acute  partial  peritonitis  is  usually  preceded  by  p^monitory  symp- 
toms, due  to  the  disease  of  the  organs,  firom  which  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  peritonseunu  Thus  acute  partial  peritonitia,  begimmig 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  is  iisually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  €)i  ^pb- 
Htis ;  that  commencing  in  the  hypogastric,  epigastric,  or  light  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  by  the  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  intestines  or 
stomach,  or  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  commencement  of  the  diaeaHe 
itself  is  characterized  by  pain  extending  over  the  entire  abdomen,  but 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdbmen  to  pressure,  which  is  ahnost 
characteristic  of  peritonitis,  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed  portion.  Tym- 
panites is  wanting,  or  is,  at  least,  partial,  and  the  fever  is  more  moder- 
ate than  in  the  difiFiise  form.  If  the  exudation  be  not  extensive,  these 
symptoms  usually  disappear  rapidly,  and  the  disease  ends  in  perfect 
cure,  unless  adhesions  form  to  disturb  the  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  original  disease  cause  some  other  termination.  When 
the  exudation  is  more  extensive,  acute  partial  peritonitis  runs  a  dif- 
ferent course.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  peritonitis  the  percussion  gradu- 
ally becomes  duller,  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  walls  more  de- 
cided, till  finally,  in  thi^  case  also,  palpation  shows  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen. Such  masses  occur  rarely  after  perforation  of  ulcer  of  tiie 
stomach ;  more  frequently  in  the  slow  perforation  of  tuberculous  in- 
testinal ulcers,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  ocDcum,  and  the  vermiform 
process.  Its  subsequent  course  is  the  same  as  that  of  capsulated  ab- 
scesses, after  protracted  diffuse  peritonitis. 

In  his  clinic  of  abdominal  diseases,  Henoch  gives  a  very  true  de- 
scription of  the  chronic  peritonitis  which  occurs,  particularly  in  child- 
hood, along  with  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  He 
pictures  the  children  as  weak,  scrofulous  individuals,  in  whom  the  occa- 
sional colicky  pains,  the  diarrhcea,  alternating  with  constipation,  and 
the  increasing  emaciation,  often  excite  the  suspicion  of  worms,  or  of 
tabes  mesenterica.  On  careful  examination  of  *the  abdomen,  during 
which  we  must  guard  against  mistaking  the  signs  of  displeasure  for  ' 
those  of  pain,  we  find  it  more  sensitive  at  certain  points.  Sometimes 
even  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  causes  pain,  so  that  the 
child  cries  when  going  to  stool.  While  the  emaciation  progresses  rap- 
idly, and  becomes  very  great  in  a  few  months,  while  fever,  toward  even- 
ing, occurs  regularly,  the  belly  of  the  child  becomes  more  protuberant. 
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and  graduall J  assumes  a  spherical  shape,  finally,  the  abdominal  walls 
become  tense,  even  shining,  and  are  often  traversed  by  enlarged  veins. 
By  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  still  painful  for  the  child,  we 
find  an  elastic  resistance.  The  results  from  percussion  of  the  abdomen 
vary.  Only  in  rare  cases  can  a  free  exudation  be  recognized  by  dulness 
in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen,  which  changes  its  locality 
with  the  change  in  position  of  the  patient.  More  frequently  the  entire 
abdomen  gives  a  dull  sound,  as  the  intestines  are  drawn  back  against 
the  spine  by  the  atrophying  mesentery,  and  the  exudation  lies  on  the 
abdominal  walL  In  most  cases  the  percussion  is  tympanitic  at  some 
places  (where  the  intestines  lie),  and  dull  at  others  (where  the  fluid  is). 
K  we  bear  in  mind  this  description,  we  shall  rarely  mistake  this  disease, 
idiich  does  not  often  occur,  and  which  alone,  or  by  its  complications, 
always  causes  death. 

Chronic  partial  peritonitis,  whose  remains,  in  the  shape  of  thick- 
enings, adhesions,  and  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  peritonaeum,  are 
fimnd  in  the  cadaver  just  as  often  as  thidcenings  and  adhesions  of  the 
pleura,  develops  just  as  latently  as  the  pleuritis  does,  from  which  the 
pleuritic  adhesions  arise,  and  we  cannot  give  any  description  of  it. 

Diagnosis. — ^Peritonitis  is  not  readily  mistaken  for  any  other  dii»- 
ease,  as  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, the  lympanites,  and,  in  the  acute  form,  the  fever,  give  almost 
certain  points  for  the  diagnosis.  Those  cases  dependent  on  perforation 
of  tdoers  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  that  have  not  been  recognized, 
present  some  difficulties  of  diagnosis.  The  sunken  countenance,  cool 
skin,  small  pulse,  retracted  abdomen,  and  other  symptoms  of  severe 
general  depression,  remind  us  more  of  colic  than  of  a  severe  inflam- 
mation. But  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  insignificant  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  may  be,  and  if  we  observe  how  sensitive 
the  abdomen  is  to  pressure  from  the  commencement,  we  shall  avoid  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  colic,  and  the  impaction  of  bilious  and  urinary 
calculi,  may  be  erroneously  considered  as  peritonitis;  but  the  diag- 
nosis is  only  difficult  in  those  cases  where,  in  hjrsterical  women,  mesen- 
teric neuralgia  is  complicated  With  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  so-called  riieumatic  colic,  and  in  that  from  gall-stones, 
when  the  right  hjpochondrium  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  In  these 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for  further  developments  before  form- 
ing a  diagnosis.  In  all  other  cases,  the  insensibility  of  the  abdomen 
to  pressure,  or  even  the  relief  afforded  by  this,  renders  the  diagnosis 
certain  very  early  in  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — Although  most  of  the  patients  attacked  with  perito- 
nitis die  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  because  this  affection  is  particularly 
ill  borne  by  the  organism,  but  because  it  almost  always  depends  on 
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grave  injuries  or  severe  blood-disease,  or  occurs  in  persons  previously 
ill,  and  having  little  power  of  resistance.  If  peritonitis  be  induced  bj 
the  same  causes. on  which  most  cases  of  pleuritis  depend,  the  prognosis 
is  unmistakably  better  than  it  is  in  the  latter  disease.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently see  the  rheumiEitio  peritonitis,  which  exceptionally  occurs  in 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  particularly  in  menstruating  women,  as  well 
as  that  which  accompanies  retention  of  fleeces^  typhlitis,  or  even  strangu- 
lated hernia,  terminate  in  cure,  provided  tne  exciting  causes  can  be 
removed  soon  enough.  Still  less  dangerous  is  the  circumscribed  chrome 
peritonitis,  which  complicates  chronic  inflammations  and  degenerations 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  We  might  regard  the  final  object  of  this 
inflammation  as  an  attempt  of  Nature  to  guard  against  future  injury. 

Among  the  symptoms  on  which  the  prognosis  depends,  in  each 
case,  are,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  tympanites,  and  the 
dyspnoea  that  it  causes ;  the  more  oppressive  the  latter,  the  greater  the 
danger.  Subsequently,  particularly  in  protracted  cases,  the  fever  and 
the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  patient  afiect  the  prognosis  mcae 
than  most  of  the  other  symptoms. 

Tbeatment. — ^Where  retention  of  £B9ces,  and  consequent  ulceration 
of  the  intestines,  particularly  typhlitis  stercoracea,  or  where  straDgu- 
lated  hernia  has  caused  peritonitis,  the  causal  indication  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  treatment  for  the  original  dbease  and  by  operatkn, 
respectively.     In  all  other  cases  we  cannot  ftilfil  it.     This,  however,  ^ 
the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  perforation  by  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium ;  by  arresting,  as  much  as  pK>88ible,  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  tliis  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the  contact  of 
the  escaped  substances  with  large  portions  of  peritonaeiun ;  and,  moK 
particularly  when  these  foreign  substances  are  shut  off"  from  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  adhesions,  it  prevents  their  breaking  througL 
Statistics  show  favorable  results  for  this  treatment,  and,  in  cases  where, 
instead  of  opium,  purely  symptomatic  treatment  was  used,  and  the 
constipation  was  treated  by  enemata  and  purgatives  immediately  after 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  I  have  often  seen  a  peritonitis,  which  wis 
previously  circumscribed,  and  might  have  remained  so,  spread  over  the 
entire  peritonceum.     At  first  we  give  gr.  ss — ^j  of  the  opiiun  every  hour, 
and  later  do  not  give  it  so  often. 

Concerning  the  indications  finom  the  disease,  views  have  changed 
greatly  of  late.  Formerly  every  patient  treated  lege  artis  was  Ued 
a  pound  or  two ;  then  the  abdomen  was  covered  with  leedies,  and  one 
to  two  grains  of  calomel  given  every  two  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  quantity  of  merciuial  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
thighs  and  abdomen.  "  That  was  the  proper  treatment ;  the  pati^ts 
died,  and  no  one  thought  of  asking  who  recovered."     It  is  true,  we 
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cannot  claim  any  brilliant  results  from  the  treatment  now  in  vogue ; 
but  that  above  given  was  just  as  irrational  as  it  was  injurious.  On 
eTRinining  the  bodics  of  persons  who  had  died  of  peritonitis  with 
abundant  e£Pusion,  even  when  no  blood  had  been  taken,  the  tissues 
were  found  uncommonly  bloodless,  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
exudations.  But,  on  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  finom 
a  peritonitis  treated  le^e  artia^  we  find  so  very  little  blood  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  death  to  the 
treatment  rather  than  to  the  disease.  If  to  this  we  add  the  fact 
that  experience  shows  that  a  great  loss  of  blood  during  labor 
proves  to  be  no  protection  against  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  and 
that  all  injurious  influences  which  generally  act  as  causes  of  peri- 
tonitb  are  just  as  active  in  debilitated,  bloodless  persons  as  in  the 
strong  and  well-nourished,  we  silently  pass  over  other  reasons  for 
avoiding  venesection.  (Nevertheless,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the 
symptomatio  indications  occasionally  demand  bleeding.)  Of  late 
acaroely  any  one  believes  in  the  antiphlpgistio  and  antiplastic  action 
of  mercury,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  consider  calomel 
and  mercurial  ointment  as  at  least  superfluous  in  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis,  and  that  in  piu'gative  doses  we  regard  calomel  as  directly 
injiuioua.  It  is  fisur  diflerent  with  local  blood-letting,  which  is  much 
less  dangerous  than  venesection,  and  of  whose  beneficial  efliect  on  the 
pain,  at  least^  there  is  no  doubt ;  this  effect  does  not  fieiil  even  in  those 
oases  where  the  peritonitis  is  caused  by  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  The  employment  of  cold  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps 
it  has  even  more  effect  on  the  inflammation  itself  If  the  patient  can 
bear  it — which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case — we  may  cover  the 
entire  abdomen  with  cold  compresses,  and  renew  them  every  ten  minutes. 
BVom  thib  treatment,  which  is  recommended  by  Abercrombie^  Kiwischy 
and  others,  I  have  seen  the  best  results  in  cases  that  were  amenable 
to  any  treatment ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that  warm  cataplasms  were  bet- 
ter borne  than  cold  compresses  by  many  patients.  Recently  the  re- 
sults of  the  opium-treatment  in  peritonitis,  caused  by  perforation,  and 
the  belief  that  the  inflamed  parts  needed  rest  more  than  any  thing  else, 
have  rendered  opium  popular  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  peri- 
tcmitis.  We  agree  fully  with  those  who  consider  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the  use  of  cold,  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion, of  opium,  as  the  most  effective  treatment.  If  the  disease  be  pro- 
tracted, and  capsulated  collections  of  pus  are  formed,  the  persistent 
use  of  cataplasms  and  the  early  evacuation  of  fluctuating  abscesses 
are  urgently  to  be  advised.  The  same  treatment  is  indicated  in  chronic 
peritonitis,  and  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  painting 
the  abdomen  with  tincture  of  iodine,  should  be  tried  at  the  same  time. 
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In  regard  to  the  symptonuxtie  indications^  an  earl j  cjranosia,  and 
still  more  excessive  dyspnoea,  if  accompanied  by  Sjrmptoms  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  requires  venesection.  It  is  true,  this  only  temporarily 
removes  the  danger  to  life ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  remedy  to  fulfil 
this  urgent  indication.  The  administration  of  oil  of  turpentine,  laag 
since  recommended  in  England,  benefits  the  cause  of  the  djrspnoea,  the 
tympanites,  just  as  little  as  the  absorbents  and  other  remedies,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  gases  off  from  the  intestines. 
The  introduction  of  a  small  trocar  into  the  abdomen,  to  draw  off  the 
gas,  should  be  avoided,  as  we  may  attain  just  as  much  by  the  introduo> 
tion  of  a  tube  through  the  rectum  (Bamberger).  The  vomiting  is 
most  benefited  by  swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice.  Even  the  mildesl 
eccoprotics  should  not  be  used  for  the  constipation  imtil  the  inflamma- 
tion has  ceased ;  generally,  opium  is  as  useless  as  the  astringents  in  tiie 
diarrhoea  depending  on  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  pio> 
tracted  cases,  where  there  seems  to  be  danger  from  the  consumptioQ 
caused  by  the  fever,  we  should  give  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  dosefl, 
small  quantities  of  wine,  and  a  nutritious  and  easily-digested  diet 


CHAPTER   II. 

DBOPSY  OF  THE  PEBrTON^UH — ASCITES. 

EInoLOGY. — Dropsy  of  the  peritonaeum — ascites — is  a  transudatioD 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  resembling  the  normal  transudations  of  the 
body.  The  circumstances  under  which  ascites  develops  are  the  same  as 
those  under  which  increase  of  the  transudations  occurs  elsewhere,  and 
may  either  be  referred  to  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  vessels,  or 
to  a  diminished  amount  of  al]3umen  in  the  blood,  or,  lastly,  to  a  degen- 
eration of  the  peritonaeum : 

1.  Ascites  is  very  often  one  S3rmptom  of  general  dropsy,  whether 
this  depend  on  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  firom  the  veins,  by  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  on  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  of  the 
spleen,  or  any  other  disease  inducing  poverty  of  the  blood.  In  all 
these  cases  the  ascites  is  usually  one  of  the  last  in  the  series  of  dropsi- 
cal symptoms,  and  does  not  occur  till  dropsical  efiusions  in  the  8ub> 
cutaneous  tissue  (anasarca)  of  the  extremities,  fstoe,  etc,  have  existed 
for  some  time. 

2.  In  other  cases,  the  ascites  is  the  result  of  a  congestion  oonfiDcd 
to  the  vessels  of  the  peritonaeum.  As  this  can  only  oocur  &om  an  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  it  is  evident  that  ascites  occurring  alone, 
without  dropsy  of  any  other  part,  accompanies  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  its  blood-vessels. 
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3.  Lastlj,  ascites  not  unfrequently  aooompanies  extensive  degenera- 
tion of  the  peritomeum,  such  as  carcinomatous  or  tuberculous.  Of  the 
yarioos  forms  of  carcinoma,  however,  the  alveokur  carcinoma  of  the 
peritonseum  alone  appears  to  be  accompanied  bj  extensive  ascites. 

Anatomical  Appsabaitcbs. — ^The  amount  of  serum  found  in  the 
abdomen  varies.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  a  few  pounds,  in  others  it  is 
forty  or  more.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  dear,  sometimes  slightly  cloudy, 
from  containing  castoff  and  fatty  epithelium.  It  is  usually  bright  yellow, 
rich  in  albumen  and  salts,  and  only  rarely  contains  flocculi  of  coagulated 
fibrin.  In  the  fluid  which  is  poured  into  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  de- 
generation of  the  peritonaeum,  precipitates  of  ^  late  coagulating  fibrin '' 
(fibrin  spitteigerinnUng)  form  after  it  stands  awhile  in  the  air.  This 
af^peais  to  depend  on  the  fact  that,  in  degeneration  of  the  peritonseum. 
Mood  is  often  mixed  with  the  transudations.  Since  Schmidt  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  fibrin  after  the  addition  of  blood,  as 
in  all  transudations,  the  expression  ^  late  coagulating  fibrin "  has  ac- 
quired a  different  meaning. 

The  peritonaeum  itself  is  usually  dull  and  whitish ;  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  slightly  discolored.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  large  efiusions,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  may  become 
bloodless  and  smaller.  Lastly,  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally  pressed 
upward,  to  the  third  or  second  rib,  by  the  fluid. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Ck>irBS£. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  descri]> 
tioQ  of  ascites,  as  it  is  never  an  independent  disease,  and  as  its  symp- 
toms can  only  be  artificially  separated  from  those  of  the  original  af- 
fection. 

J£  ascites  occur  during  general  dropsy,  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
the  new  disease,  when  compared  with  the  other  troubles  of  the  patient^ 
are  usually  too  unimportant  at  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  ascites. 
Then  the  physical  examination,  induced  by  the  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  ascites,  gives  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The 
case  is  different  in  the  ascites  accompan3ring  disturbance  of  the  portal 
diculation  or  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeunu  When  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  or  cancer  of  the  peritonaeum  occurs  latently,  the  gradually  in- 
creasing troubles  caused  by  the  ascites  may  be  the  first  anomalies 
noticed,  and  may  first  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  original  disease.  As 
long  as  the  abdomen  is  moderately  filled  with  fluid,  the  patients  only 
complain  of  a  feeling  of  fiilness,  and  are  inconvenienced  by  the  tight- 
ness of  clothes  which  were  previously  comfortable.  They  also  notice 
slight  difficulty  on  deep  inspiration.  If  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
increase,  the  sensation  of  fulness  becomes  painful,  and  the  slight  diffi* 
culty  of  breathing  increases  to  severe  dyspnoea.  The  pressure  .of  the 
fluid  on  the  rectum  may  cause  constipation,  and  the  flatulence  induced 
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by  this  may  increase  the  dyspnoea.  Still  more  frequently  the  secretiQD 
of  urine  is  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  kidneys.  It 
is  an  old  belief  that,  after  diuretics  have  lost  their  effect,  they  reacquire 
it  after  tapping  the  abdomen.  This  supposition  apparently  dep^ids 
on  a  false  interpretation  of  the  £Eict  that  ascites  adds  a  new  difficulty 
to  an  already  existing  obstruction  to  the  urinary  secretion,  and  when 
it  is  removed  the  obstruction  is  diminished.  The  pressure  on  the  veoa 
cava  and  the  iliac  veins,  where  there  is  much  effusion,  causes  obstrao- 
tion  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  extremities,  external  genitals,  and 
the  abdominal  walls.  This  explains  the  venous  dilatation  of  those 
parts,  and  the  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  may  become 
very  great,  and  lead  to  mistaken  ideas  of  the  disease.  We  should 
never  neglect  to  ask  whether  the  legs  and  scrotum,  or  the  abdomen,  be- 
gan to  swell  first. 

Almost  all  patients  with  ascites  are  in  great  danger;  most  of 
them,  however,  do  not  die  of  the  ascites,  but  of  the  original  disease. 
The  obstruction  of  the  respiration  or  the  excoriations  and  siqier- 
ficial  gangrenes,  which  occasionally  result  from  the  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  of  the  external  genitals  and  thighs,  may  hasten  the 
£atal  result. 

JPhf/aical  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  most  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  ascites.  On  inspection,  the  first  thing  noticed  is  the  dis- 
tention and  peculiar  form  of  the  abdomen.  As  long  as  the  effu- 
sion is  moderate,  the  shape  of  the  belly  changes  with  every  change  of 
position  of  the  body.  K  we  examine  the  patient  while  he  is  standing, 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  prominent;  if  he  be  lying 
down,  the  belly  appears  very  broad.  But  if  the  transudation  be  ex- 
cessive, the  abdomen  is  protruded  everywhere  as  far  as  the  lower  ribs ; 
the  false  ribs  themselves  are  elevated  and  pressed  outwardly.  TTien 
the  abdomen  maintains  its  shape  in  all  positions.  In  excessive  ascites, 
inspection  almost  alwajrs  shows  thick  networks  of  blue  veins  in  the 
thinned  coverings  of  the  abdomen.  The  navel  is  protruded,  and  rup- 
tures in  the  tissue  of  the  oorium  form  bluish-white  translucent  striae, 
which  also  occur  during  pregnancy,  if  the  abdomen  be  very  much  dis- 
tended. If  the  level  of  the  fluid  rise  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  we 
may  feel  fluctuation  by  placing  one  hand  flat  on  the  abdomen  and 
smartly  tapping  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand.  Lastly,  wherever  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
wall,  percussion  is  absolutely  dull.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  notice  that,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  anterior  sur£Ekce 
gives  a  dull  percussion-sound,  the  dulness  varies  with  any  change  in 
position  of  the  patient,  because  the  fluid  always  goes  to  the  most  de- 
pendent part. 
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Diagnosis. — ^To  distinguish  firee  dropsy  finom  ovarian  dropsy,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  a  perfect  history  of  the  case  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
any  possible  causes  of  dropsy  that  may  be  discovered.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  ovarian  dropsy  occurs  are  little  known ;  we  only 
know  that  it  is  often  found  in  apparently  healthy  women  without  be- 
ing complicated  with  any  other  disease.  It  is  quite  different  with 
ascites.  If  we  can  determine  that  none  of  the  anomalies  of  composi- 
tion or  distribution  of  the  blood,  described  under  etiology,  have  pre- 
ceded the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  if  degeneration  of 
the  peiitonseum  can  also  be  excluded,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  chances 
will  be  most  in  £avor  of  ovarian  dropsy.  There  are  cases  where  the 
differential  diagnosis  depends  entirely  on  the  above  fieu^rs,  as  the 
physical  examination  gives  no  decided  evidence.  In  small  ovarian  cystSj 
it  is  true,  the  characteristic  form  and  position  of  the  sac,  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  similar  results  of  percussion  while  the 
patient  is  in  different  positions,  readily  distinguish  ovarian  dropsy 
firom  ascites.  Bui^  when  the  cyst  is  very  large,  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  sac  is  lost ;  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  the  uterus  is  pressed 
downward  by  the  weight  of  the  sac,  but  is  not  laterally  displaced ;  as 
in  extensive  ascites,  the  percussion  is  dull  over  the  entire  anterior  ab- 
dominal walL  Bawherger  advises  us  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  spot  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  twelfth  rib,  for,  in 
ovarian  tumors  at  that  point,  we  generally  find  the  fiill  sound  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  ascites  we  do  not  Still  he  acknowledges  that  this 
sign  occasionally  £Edls. 

After  ascites  has  been  recognized,  the  most  important  question  is, 
what  is  its  cause  ?  We  have  already  mentioned  that  ascites,  occurring 
as  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  is  never  its  first  symptom.  Hence, 
if  ascites  occurs  in  a  person  who  has  no  oedema,  it  either  depends  on 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  or  on  degeneration  of  the  perito- 
naeum; it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  case.  In 
general  we  may  say  that  the  coincident  occurrence  of  Sjonptoms  of 
congestion  in  other  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  or  the  signs  of  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  liver,  indicate  the  first  form ;  while  cachexia,  signs 
of  cancer,  or  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  b|f  t,  above  all,  the  presence 
of  tumors  in  the  abdomen,  indicate  the  latter  fonn.  The  color  of  the 
urine  is  very  important  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  For,  in  those 
diseases  of  the  liver  that  lead  to  ascites,  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  contains 
either  traces  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  or  abnormal  pigment; 
in  degeneration  of  the  peritonaeum,  on  the  contrary^  it  is  almost  always 
of  normal  color. 

Trsahcent. — ^When  the  ascites  is  a  partial  symptom  of  general 
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diopsy,  and  depends  on  obstructed  eyacuation  of  the  vena  caTa,  the 
catiScU  indications  require  a  treatment  of  the  often-mentioned  heart 
and  lung  diseases ;  and  when  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  h  jdraemia,  a 
suitable  treatment  of  the  exhausting  original  disease  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  blood.  In  the  former  case  we  are  genendlj 
imable  to  fulfil  the  indications.  In  dropsy  resulting  from  intermittent^ 
morbus  Brightii,  and  the  convalescence  from  severe  disease,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  latter  indications  usually  has  the  best  result  and  doesmudi 
more  good  than  the  old-fashioned  routine  administration  of  hydrfr- 
gogues.  When  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins  are  compressed  or  obliter- 
ated, we  cannot  render  them  pervious  again,  nor  can  we  cause  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  contracting  parenchyma  of  the  liver  which  constricts 
the  vessels  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  regard  to  the  causal  indica- 
tions in  ascites  resulting  from  tuberculosis  or  carcinoma,  we  are  just 
as  powerless. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  demand  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
in  the  abdomen.  Almost  all  patients  with  ascites  have  diuretics  pre* 
scribed  them,  but  the  number  cured  by  these  is  hardly  worth  mentaoof 
ing.  If  the  ascites  be  one  symptom  of  general  dropsy,  diureticB  may 
very  properly  be  given,  but,  if  the  result  of  portal  obstruction,  they  do 
no  more  good  than  they  would  in  oedema  of  the  leg  from  obstructioii 
of  the  crural  vein  by  a  thrombus.  The  case  is  di£ferent  with  drastics. 
Practitioners  have  long  preferred  these  to  diuretics  in  the  treatment  of 
ascites ;  and,  in  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein,  we  can  readily  see  why 
they  should  be  more  efficient,  as  they  cause  a  depletion  of  the  brandies 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  hence  diminish  the  increased  lateral  pressure, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  ascites.  In  ascites,  the  most  active  among 
the  drastics  are  usually  chosen,  and  of  the  various  compositions  that 
have  gained  a  reputation  as  hydragogues,  we  may  mention  ^eim^s 
pill,  which,  besides  squills  and  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  contains 
chiefly  gamboge.  As  long  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  con- 
dition of  his  abdominal  canal  permit  the  use  of  drastics,  they  are  bene- 
ficial, but  if  the  strength  fail  decidedly,  or  the  bowels  become  irritated, 
they  must  be  given  up.  The  operation  of  tapping  is  almost  always 
free  from  danger,  and  it  removes  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  other  metl^  of  treatment.  But  the  more  the  slight 
danger  and  certain  efiect  of  tapping  speak  in  its  favor,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  becomes  to  enumerate  its  bad  subsequent  results.  We  should 
never  forget  that  we  do  not  remove  water,  but  an  albuminous  fluid, 
from  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  fluid  evacuated  is  almost  always  ekx>n 
replaced  by  a  new,  effusion.  This  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  patient's 
strength  and  supply  of  blood.  Daily  experience  teaches  that,  after 
the  first  tapping,  emaciation  progresses  much  more  rapidly  than  previ- 
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ouslj.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that,  in  ascites,  the  abdo- 
men should  only  be  tapped  where  life  is  ipunediatel j  endangered  by 
obstruction  of  the  respiration,  or  by  threatened  gangrene  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  AND  CAJXCKB  OF  THE  PEEFrONJBUK. 

TuBEBCULOSis  of  the  peritonaeum  hardly  ever  occurs  primarily,  but 
accompanies  tuberculosis  of  either  the  lungs,  intestines,  urinary  or 
sexual  organs.  In  other  cases  it  is  one  symptom  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  The  latter  form  has  no  clinical  interest ;  for  the  deposit 
of  the  few  small,  translucent  nodules  in  the  peritonseum  causes  no 
symptoms,  and  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  course  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  few  small  white  nodules  found  in  the  thick- 
ened serous  membrane  of  the  intestines  over  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also 
of  more  pathological  than  clinical  interest.  The  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  proportionately  large,  whitish  tubercles,  which  are  occa- 
sionally scattered  through  the  peritonseum,  is  more  important.  The 
vicinity  of  the  di£ferent  nodules  is  either  suffused  with  blood,  or  the 
escaped  hsematin  has  been  changed  to  pigment,  and  the  white  tubercle 
18  surrounded  by  a  black  areola.  The  omentum  is  usually  rolled  up, 
and  strewn  with  tubercles ;  it  forms  a  nodular  swelling,  resembling  a 
sausage.  Besides  the  tuberculous  formations,  there  is  usually  thick- 
ening of  the  peritonaeum  from  inflammatoiy  proliferation,  and  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  sometimes  bloody,  in  its  saa 

Cancer  of  the  peritonceum  is  also  rare,  as  a  primary  disease,  but  is 
usually  propagated  finoni  neighboring  organs,  as  the  liver,  stomach, 
female  sexual  organs,  and,  more  rarely,  finom  the  intestines.  Sdrrhus 
and  medullary  cancer  usually  occur  as  numerous  granulations  and 
nodules,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pea,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  peri- 
tonseum,  or  as  diffuse,  fliat  degenerations  of  the  peritoneal  tissue.  Al- 
veolar cancer  occasionally  forms  large,  or  even  immense,  tumors.  But 
along  with  these,  which  are  usually  located  in  the  omentum,  almost  all 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  parietal  portion  of  perito- 
naeum, are  also  covered  with  small,  gelatinous-looking  tumors.  In 
alveolar  cancer,  the  intestines  often  adhere  together  in  places,  and  the 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sac  is  consequently  capsulated. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  tuberculosis  and  cancer  of  the  intes- 
tines dosely  resemble  those  of  simple  ascites.  The  most  important 
symptom  is  the  gradual  distention  of  the  abdomen  by  the  increasing 
collection  of  fluid  within  it.  The  imusual  sensitiveness  of  the  abdomen 
to  pressure,  which  is  absent  in  other  forms  of  ascit^  the  rapid  oocur- 
40 
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renoe  of  cachexia,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other  causes  for  the  collec- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  render  it  probable  that  there  is  a  degen- 
eration of  the  peritonaeum.  This  suspicion  can  onlj  be  rendered  a 
certainty  by  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  tumors.  From  the  shape 
and  extent  of  these  tumors,  fix>m  the  age  of  the  patient^  and  from  Uiie 
coincident  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  or  of  cancer  in  other  organs,  we 
decide  which  form  of  degeneration  exists  in  the  case  before  us. 


LIVER  AND  BILE.DUCTS. 


SECTION  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HYPKRiUMTA    OF  THE  LIYSB. 

Etiology. — The  amount  of  blood  in  the  liver  may  be  increased  by 
greater  a£9ux  or  by  impeded  e£9iix.  The  hypersemia  due  to  increased 
afiSux  we  term  fluxion  [determination],  that  due  to  obstructed  e£9ux, 
eongettian. 

Fluxion  to  the  liver  results — 

1.  BVom  increase  of  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  vein.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  there  is  fluxion  to  the  liver  at  each  digestion. 
Tlie  passage  of  fluids  from  the  intestines  to  the  intestinal  capillaries 
causes  an  increased  fulness  of  the  intestinal  veins ;  consequently  their 
contents  are  subjected  to  greater  pressure,  and  are  impelled  more 
strongly  toward  the  liver.  In  persons  who  eat  and  drink  immoder- 
ately, this  physiological  fluxion  becomes  excessive,  continues  longer,  is 
often  repeated,  apd,  like  other  frequently-recurring  hypersemias,  may 
cause  permanent  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

2.  There  is  fluxion  to  the  liver,  because  its  capillaries,  which,  under 
normal  circumstances,  find  a  support  in  the  parenchyma,  dilate  when 
this  parenchyma  becomes  relaxed,  and  then  offer  an  abnormally  slight 
resistance  to  the  blood  entering  the  organ.  >  The  hypersemia  of  the 
liver  occurring  after  injuries  of  that  viscus,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  inflam- 
mations and  neoplasia?,  appears  to  develop  in  this  way.  Perhaps  those 
cases  induced  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  also  belong  in  this  class. 
In  all  of  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  an  irritation  of  the  liver,  as . 
the  alcohol  is  conducted  diriectly  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein ;  the 
first  action  of  an  irritant  appears  to  consist  in  changes  of  the  paren- 
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chyma  of  the  irritated  organ ;  this  is  usually  acoompanied  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  resistance  of  the  parenchyma.  This  diminution  of  resistance 
must  result  in  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part  This  explanation  of  the  &ct,  *^  ubi  irritatio  ibi  affluxua,'' 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  action  of  warmth  on  the  skin,  is  here  hypo- 
thetical, it  is  true,  but  it  is  certainly  that  which  best  agrees  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

3.  We  are  just  as  ignorant  as  to  whether  the  cases  of  hypersemia 
of  the  liver  finom  infection  of  the  blood  with  miasm,  particularly  with 
malaria,  or  those  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  tropics,  depend  cm  re- 
laxation of  the  parenchyma,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  efferent  blood-vessels,  or  to  a  textural  change 
of  their  walls,  or  how  else  they  occur,  as  we  are  about  the  pathogeny 
of  the  hyperemias  and  textural  x^hanges  in  the  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. Among  the  cases  of  apparently  fluxional  hypersemia  of  the 
liver,  for  which  we  can  give  no  fiill  explanation,  are  those  which  occur 
in  some  women  just  before  menstruation,  and  are  particularly  marked 
in  amcnorrhcea. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  fur  more  frequent  than  fluxion ;  all  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  vein  has  passed  through 
a  double  set  of  capillaries.    (This  is  also  true  of  the  blood  supplied  by 
the  hepatic  artery.    The  capillaries  formed  from  the  hepatic  artery  and 
spreading  out  in  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver,  and  in  its  substance 
between  the  vessels  and  bile-ducts,  unite  to  small  venous  trunks,  whidi 
do  not  empty  into  the  hepatic  veins  but  into  the  portal  veins,  and,  with 
these,  again  break  up  into  capillaries.)     Hence  the  lateral  pressure  in 
the  hepatic  veins  is  very  slight.     But  the  hepatic  vein  op>ens  into  the 
vena  cava  at  a  point  where,  under  normal  circumstances,  the  flow  of 
blood  meets  proportionately  no  obstruction,  as  it  can  potur  frecij  into 
the  empty  auricle,  and  particularly  since  during  each  inspiration  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  blood  toward  the  thorax.     If  there  be  a  distuib- 
ance  of  these  very  favorable  conditions  for  the  escape  of  tjie  blood,  if 
the  obstruction  to  its  entrance  from  the  hepatic  vein  into  tbe  vena  cava 
be  increased,  it  collects  in  the  liver.     Only  a  slight   obstruction  b 
necessary,  for  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  hepatic  vein  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  overcome  even  a  very  slight  obstruction. 

According  to  what  we  have  just  said,  the  circumstances  which  induce 
congestion  of  the  liver  are  those  which  interfere  with  emptying*  of  the 
right  auricle.     Thus  it  occurs — 

1.  In  all  valvular  diseases  of  the  hearty  it  appears  soonest  in  affeo* 
tions  of  the  right  side,  later  in  those  of  the  mitral,  and  latest  of  all  in 
those  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  date  of  the  appearance  of  congcsdoa 
of  the  liver  in  valvular  disease  depends,  as  we  have  previously  fiilly 
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explained,  on  the  complete  or  incomplete  occurrence  and  on  the  longer 
or  shorter  duration  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

2.  We  may  readily  understand  the  congestions  accompanying  all 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  which  induce  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins. 

3.  Under  the  same  class  would  come  congestions,  occurring  with 
enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  withoiit  perceptible  organic  change  of 
thar*organ,  either  when  appearing  late  in  the  course  of  exhausting 
acute  diseases  or  in  chronic  marasmus.  The  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  is  the  same  in  conunencing  paralysis  of  the  heart  as  in 
degeneration  of  its  substance. 

4.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  often  induced  by  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lung,  by  which  the  pulmonaiy  capillaries  are  atrophied 
or  compressed,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  vena  cava  overfilled, 
as  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis,  compression  firom  pleuritic  effusions,  etc. 

5.  Lastly,  in  some  few  cases,  compression  of  the  vena  cava  by  tu- 
mors, particularly  aneurisms  of  the  ac^rta,  has  been  observed  as  the 
cause  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appbasances. — ^According  to  the  degree  of  the  hy- 
persemia,  the  liver  is  more  or  less  swollen ;  sometimes  it  is  very  much 
BO ;  its  shape  is  unchanged,  except  that  it  is  more  increased  in  thick- 
ness than  in  length.  When  the  swelling  is  decided,  the  peritoneal 
coating  is  smooth,  glistening  and  tense,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is 
increased.  When  cut,  quantities  of  blood  flow  over  the  cut  surfetces. 
The  latter  either  appear  evenly  dark  or  are  spotted ;  this  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur  when  there  has  been  congestion  for  a  long  time ;  dark 
spots,  corresponding  to  the  dilated  vense  centrales,  the  commencement 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  varying  in  shape  with  the  direction  of  the 
cut,  alternate  with  brighter<x>lored  ones  which  do  not  contain  so  much 
blood,  and  which  represent  the  termination  of  the  portal  vessels.  The 
spotted  appearance,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  much  misused  name 
of  nvJtnteg  liver^  becomes  still  more  marked,  when  the  more  bloodless 
spots  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  dilated  central  veins  appear  decidedly  yel- 
low from  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct^s.  The  latter  may  be  partly  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts,  induced  by  the  hypersemia  of  their  mucous 
membrane ;  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  vessels  obstructing 
the  free  escape  of  bile  firom  the  small  bile-ducts ;  and  it  may  be  partly 
due  to  gastroduodenal  catarrh,  induced  by  the  same  causes  that  excite 
the  hyperemia  of  the  liver. 

The  enlarged  liver  may  subsequently  become  smaller,  and  acquire 
a  granular  appearance,  so  that,  on  superficial  examination,  it  may 
be  confounded  with  granular  liver.  This  is  usually  termed  the  atro- 
phied form  of  nutmeg-liver.     According  to  Frerichs^  the  atrophy 
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and  granular  appearance  are  caused  by  ^Hhe  vense  centrales  lobu- 
lorum,  and  the  capillaries  opening  into  them,  dilating  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  obstructed  blood,  and  thus  inducing  atrophy  of 
the  liverK^lls,  lying  in  their  network.  The  cells  lying  in  the  midst  of 
the  lobuli  atrophy,  and,  in  their  place,  appears  a  soft,  vascular  tissue, 
consisting  of  dilated  capillaries,  and  neoplastic  connectiye  tissue." 
This  explanation  is  not  exactly  correct,  or,  at  least,  not  entirely  com- 
plete. The  Hver  cannot  be  diminished  in  size  by  a  substitution  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  dilated  vessels  for  liver<»ll8.  The  diminution  does 
not  occur  till  the  neoplastic  tissue  shrinks,  and  is  reduced  to  a  small 
voliune.  Moreover,  according  to  Ijiehermeister^  the  assertion  that,  in 
congestive  hjrperasmias,  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  occuis 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vense  cenfhdes,  is  based  on  theoveti- 
cal  groimds,  and  not  on  direct  observation.  On  the  contrary,  lAeber-' 
meister  foimd  that,  in  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg-Hver,  as  well  as  in 
cirrhosis,  the  proliferation  affected  chiefly  the  viciniiy  of  the  venas  in- 
tcrlobulares,  and  in  some  cases  led  to  a  typical  development  of  inteiv 
lobular  tissue,  which,  as  is  well  known,  hardly  exists  in  healthy  human 
livers. 

Symptoms  and  Cotjbse. — ^There  are  neither  subjective  nor  objective 
symptoms  of  the  disease  until  the  hypersemia  of  the  liver  has  attained 
a  high  grade,  and  the  organ  has  considerably  increased  in  size.  Where 
the  liver  is  decidedly  enlarged,  the  patients  feel  that  their  right  hypo- 
chondrium  is  imusually  full,  and  this  sensation  of  fulness  not  unfie- 
quently  increases  to  a  painful  feeling  of  tension,  which  spreads  firom 
the  right  hypochondrimn  over  the  abdomen.  The  pressure  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  or  the  sensation  of  having  a  firm  hoop  around  the  ab- 
domen is  often,  next  to  the  dyspnoea,  the  chief  cqmplaint  of  patients 
with  heart-disease.  And  when  the  liver  swells,  the  sufferings  of  em- 
physematous patients,  and  of  those  affected  with  cirrhosis  of  the 
lungs,  or  curvatmre  of  the  spine,  are  decidedly  increased.  Patients 
with  extensive  hyperaemic  swelling  of  the  liver  cannot  bear  tight 
*  clothes,  as  they  interfere  with  deep  inspiration.  If,  from  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  a  slight  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  accompany  the 
hypersemia  of  the  liver,  there  will  be  some  icterus ;  and,  as  the  patient^s 
color  is  already  somewhat  bluish  (cyanotic),  firom  the  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation,  he  will  have  the  peculiar  greenish  color  character- 
istic of  patients  with  heart-disease  shortly  before  death.  Besides  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned,  and  the  physical  observation  that  the  liver 
is  enlarged,  in  simple  hyperaemia  there  may  be  no  symptoms  of 
disturbed  hepatic  function.  A  slight  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
secretion  of  bile  may  escape  oiu-  observation  during  life ;  even  in  the 
cadaver,  where  there  was  excessive  congestive  hypersemia,  jPrerfcAf 
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could  not  make  out  such  a  change.  In  some  few  cases  only,  did  he 
find  the  bile  albuminous.  Patients  with  hjpersemia  of  the  liver  have 
otiier  complaints,  it  is  true ;  the  j  suffer  £rom  headache,  difficulty  of  di- 
gestion, irregularity  of  the  bowels,  hemorrhoids,  eta  These  troubles, 
however,  are  not  the  result  of  the  hepatic  engorgement,  but  may  have 
no  connection  with  it,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  they  depend 
on  the  same  causes.  Diseases  of  the  heart  not  only  induce  hypersemia 
of  the  liver,  but  also  lead  to  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh;  in  the 
same  way,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  excites  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  even  sooner  than  it  does  hypersemia  of  the  liver.  It  appears 
to  be  different  with  those  cases  of  hypersemia  of  the  Hver  which  fire- 
quently  occur  in  the  tropics,  probably  from  malaria.  These  begin 
with  great  constitutional  disttfrbance,  severe  headache,  bilious  evacua- 
tions upward  and  downward,  and  often  with  the  passage  of  bloody 
mucous  masses.  These  symptoms  of  this  disease — ^which  is  but  little 
known—- decidedly  flavor  the  idea  that  it  is  not  a  simple  hj^rasmia, 
but  either  a  coincident  anomaly  of  secretion  of  the  liver,  independent 
of  the  hypersemia,  or  the  first  stage  of  a  severe  organic  disease,  which, 
in  hcty  not  unfrequently  develops  more  frdly.  But  perhaps  in  these 
cases,  also,  the  hypersemia  of  the  liver  is  only  the  partial  expression 
of  a  disease  affecting  all  the  abdominal  organs,  particularly  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  this  view  would  best  explain  the  constitutional  affection, 
and  the  other  symptoms. 

When  the  hyperseniia  has  reached  a  high  grade,  physical  examina- 
tion  very  clearly  shows  the  swelling  of  the  liver.  As  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  speak  of  the  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we 
must  give  some  account  of  them. 

As  physical  aids  for  recognizing  enlargement  of  the  liver,  we  have 
inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion. 

In  decided  swelling  of  the  liver,  tnspecHon  shows^a  prominence  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  more  or  less  toward  the  leffc  side, 
and  gradually  disappearing  inferiorly.  At  the  same  time,  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax,  which  even  normally  is  firom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
larger  than  the  left,  becomes  more  prominent  at  its  lower  part  Lastly, 
the  inferior  ribs  may  be  elevated  by  the  enlarged  liver,  pressed  dose 
together,  and  their  lower  edges  turned  forward. 

If  we  do  not  undertake  the  examination  very  quietly  and  carefully, 
the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  usually  occur,  greatly 
interfere  with  palpation.  The  inexperienced  often  mistake  contracted 
pOTtions  of  the  rectus  abdominis  for  tumors  of  the  liver.  We  should 
never  undertake  the  examination  while  the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting. 
He  should  lie  down,  and  draw  up  the  knees  a  little.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  tell  him  to  respire  regularly,  and  should  distract  his 
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attention  £rom  the  examination,  by  questions,  eta  In  many  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  that  can  be  certainly  recognized  by  paKSUs- 
sion,  it  is  true,  we  find  great  resistance  in  the  right  hypochoDdnimi, 
but  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  the  edge  of  the  liver.  This  is  particih 
larly  the  case  where  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  not  Increased^  and 
still  more  so  when  it  is  diminished^  In  other  cases,  palpation  gives 
the  best  evidence  concerning  the  amount  of  enlargement,  and  also^ 
about  the  shape  of  the  margin  and  surfiEice ;  and  this  is  the  maie  dis- 
tinct the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

Percussion  is  the  most  important  physical  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  determining  the  upper  bomidaiy,  it 
is  not  customary  to  dedde  by  the  conunencing  flatness  of  percoasioQ 
at  those  points  where  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  lung  between  the  liver 
and  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  but  by  the  absolute  dulness  where  the 
liver  comes  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  walL  Hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  liver,  we  shall  always  mean  the  line  of  ab- 
solute dulness.  The  highest  point  of  the  liver  lies  about  3  cm., 
above  this  line.  Normally,  on  the  mammillary  line,  the  upper  maigin 
of  the  liver  lies  at  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth  lib ;  on  deep  inspira- 
tion it  descends  to  the  seventh  rib,  on  complete  expiration  it  Moends 
to  the  fifth.  In  the  axillary  line  tha  upper  margin  lies  about  the 
eighth  rib,  near  the  spine  about  the  level  of  the  eleventh  rib. 
In  the  median  line,  the  upper  margin  of  the  liver  lies  on  a  level 
with  the  union  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num, but  its  position  cannot  usually  be  determined,  as  the  liver  dul- 
ness passes  into  that  of  the  heart  Normally,  in  the  mammillary  line, 
the  lower  border  of  the  liver  lies  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs  or  a  little 
below :  in  the  axillary  line  it  is  usually  above  the  eleventh  rib :  in  the 
median  line  abTTalf  way  betwe/the  uphold  cartilage  lad  the 
navel;  near  the  spine  its  position  cannot  be  determined.  As  the 
thorax  is  shorter  in  women  and  children,  the  lower  border  of  the  liver 
lies  somewhat  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  Neither  the  sharp  border 
of  the  liver,  which  extends  a  few  centimeters  below  the  ribs,  nor  its 
left  lobe,  if  not  thickened,  causes  any  decided  dulness  on  percussion. 
In  forty-nine  cases,  of  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
examined  by  JFrerichs^  the  distance  firom  the  upper  line  of  dulness  to 
the  lower  averaged,  in  the  mammillary  line,  9.5  cm.,  in  the  axillary 
line,  9.36  cm.,  in  the  sternal  line,  5.82  cm.  (The  observations  of 
Bamberger  differ  decidedly  from  these :  in  thirty  measurements  made 
in  adults,  he  found  in  the  mammillary  line,  in  women,  9  cm.,  in  men, 
11  cm.,  in  the  axillary  line,  in  women,  10.5  cm.,  in  men,  12  cm.,  and 
in  a  line  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  in  women,  8.5  cm., 
in  men,  11  cm.,  as  the  average  extension  of  dulness.) 
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If  the  liver  be  enlarged,  the  liver  dulness  will  extend  into  the  right 
hypochondrium  and  epigastrium.  Near  the  edge  of  the  liver  the  dul- 
ness becomes  indistinct  or  disappears  entirely,  a  fact  which  we  must 
know,  or  we  shall  suppose  the  organ  is  smaller  than  it  really  is.  Be- 
fore deciding,  from  the  extension  of  dulness  into  the  right  hypochon- 
drium, that  the  liver  is  enlarged,  we  must  determine  that  it  is  not 
displaced  downward.  We  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  some  im- 
portant points  for  the  diagnosis  between  enlargement  and  displace- 
ment of  the  liver.  Moreover,  without  being  enlarged,  a  greater  part 
of  the  liver  may  lie  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  if  it  has  sunk 
downward  from  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  or  from  re- 
laxation of  its  tissue,  or  if  it  has  an  abnormal  form.  Among  the 
anomalies  of  form  the  most  frequent  are  those  induced  in  women  by 
tight-lacing  and  still  more  by  T^eaiing  their  waistbands  tight.  As  a 
result  of  this  constant  pressure  on  it,  without  increase  of  its  volume, 
the  liver  may  become  much  flattened  and  so  elongated  as  to  descend 
several  finger-breadths  below  the  ribs,  or  in  some  few  cases  even  down 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  We  must  bear  in  mind  these  deviations  in 
position  and  form  of  the  liver,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  the  results 
of  physical  examination. 

Hyperaemic  swelling  of  the  liver  can  rarely  be  perceived  by  simple 
inspection.  From  the  decided  increase  of  thickness  of  the  organ,  per- 
cussion gives  great  dulness,  which  may  extend  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  and  as  fair  down  as  the  navel  or  even  below  it.  And 
as  the  resistance  of  the  liver  is  increased,  we  can  usually  feel  its  mar- 
gin, and  satisfy  ourselves  that  its  form  is  unchanged  and  its  surface 
smooth.  A  characteristic  of  hepatic  enlargements  caused  by  hypo 
aemia  is  that  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form,  and  decrease 
again  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  symptoms  of  atrophic  nutmeg-liver 
have  not  received  proper  attention  until  lately,  when  lAebermeister ' 
has  paid  a  great  attention  to  theuL  As  the  sjrmptoms  of  this  disease 
are  characteristic,  it  may  be  quickly  sketched.  The  patients  affected 
have  disease  of  the  heart  or  emphysema,  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
luDg,  which  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  This  obstruction  of  the  circulation  has  caused  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  cyanosis,  and  general  dropsy.  As  is  usual  in  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  the  dropsy  began  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterward  in- 
vaded the  serous  cavities.  Subsequently  the  state  of  affairs  is  changed : 
the  ascites  becomes  more  decided  than  the  anasarca ;  or  the  ascites 
continues,  while  we  may  succeed  in  removing  the  other  symptoms  of 
dropsy  for  a  time  by  suitable  remedies.  On  examining  the  liver,  we 
find  it  smaller  than  at  first,  its  lower  border  is  some  finger-breadths 
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higher  than  it  was  some  weeks  or  months  previouslj.     Not  imfre- 
quently,  while  the  anasarca  is  moderate,  the.  ascites  increases,  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to  tap  the  patient.     In  the  cases  that  I  hare  ob- 
served, where  in  heart  and  lung' diseases  I  have  been  able  to  diagnose 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver  £rom  the  disproportion  between  the  ascites  and 
anasarca  and  from  the  perceptible  diminution  in  size  of  the  enlarged  liver, 
I  have  not  found  the  spleen  enlarged.       If  we  rightly  understand 
atrophic  nutmeg-liver,  the  explanation  of  the  above  symptoms  is  not 
difficult.    The  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  com- 
presses the  vessels,  hence  the  flow  of  blood  £rom  the  veins  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum is  opposed  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  heart  or  lung  affection ; 
secondly,  by  the  compression  of  the  hepatic  vessels.    The  absence  of 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the  only  thing  that  could  appear  remark- 
able ;  as,  by  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  flow  of  blood 
£rom  the'spleen  is  also  obstructed,  and  since  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(see  Chapter  KL),  where  the  sanie  circumstances  prevail,  we  almost 
always  find  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  usually  ascribe  this  en- 
largement to  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  splenic  veiiL     I  propose, 
when  speaking  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  hypersemia  of  the  spleen, 
to  discuss  this  apparent  contradiction  more  fidly. 

Treatment. — ^The  causal  indications  require  the  removal  of  the 
circumstances  inducing  the  fluxion  to  or  the  congestion  of  the  liver. 
In  the  fluxions  caused  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  the  diet  is  to 
be  regulated ;  in  those  cases  resulting  from  misuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
alcohol  should  be  forbidden.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  necessary 
to  advise  a  change  of  residence  when  persons  in  the  tropics,  or  from 
the  influence  of  malaria,  suffer  repeatedly  from  h3rper8emia  of  the  liver. 
Finally,  if  severe  fluxions  to  the  liver  occur  just  before  the  menses  or 
during  their  absence  at  the  time  they  are  expected,  the  causal  indica- 
tions require  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  os  uteri  or  of  cups  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thighs.  In  congestion  of  the  liver  we  are  either 
unable  to  fulfil  the  indicatio  causcUis  or,  where  we  can  do  so,  it  is^  al- 
most always  some  other  trouble  than  the  h3rperaemia  of  the  liver,  which 
decides  us  to  interfere.  For  instance,  when  we  bleed  in  pneiunonia,  and 
thus  moderate  a  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  venesection  has  not  been 
induced  by  the  latter,  but  by  the  congestion  in  the  brain,  or  some 
other  cause. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  indications  from  the  diaeasey  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  is  so  frequently  recom- 
mended, is  just  as  irrational  as  it  is  inefficacious,  and  Henoch  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  leeches  would  do  just  as  much  good  if  applied  to 
the  wrist  or  ankle-joints  as  when  applied  to  the  right  hyp>ochondrium. 
On  the  contrary,  leeches  about  the  anus  are  strongly  to  be  reoom- 
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mended,  if  the  sufferings  of  tlie  patient  render  it  worth  while  to  use 
them  at  alL  They  draw  blood  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  lessen  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver.  Laxatives 
have  a  similar  influence,  particularly  the  neutral  salts,  as,  by  abstract- 
ing water,  they  also  cause  depletion  of  the  intestinal  veins,  and  thus 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  portal  veins.  For  patients  who 
habitually  suffer  £rom  hyperasmia  of  the  liver,  the  mineral  springs « at 
Homburg,  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  eta,  are  particularly  beneficial,  for 
the  salts,  in  the  form  in  which  they  there  enter  the  body,  can  undoubt- 
edly be  used  for  a  long  time  without  injury. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

For  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  make  a  general  division  of  five 
foims  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  each  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  a  more  accurate  description :  1.  Suppurative  hepatitis ;  2.  Chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  which,  in  its  later  stages  is  called  cirrhosis  hepa- 
tis;  3.  Syphilitic  hepatitis;  4.  Pylephlebitis;  and  5.  Acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  at  least  by  most  recent  pathologists.  We  shall  not  treat  of  the 
last  form  till  we  have  considered  other  affections  of  the  liver,  acoon^ 
by  jaundice,  that  are  more  readily  imderstood. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SnPPURATTVB  HEPATmS. 

BhiOLOGY. — ^According  to  Yirchow^  the  processes  observed  in  this 
form  of  hepatitis  originally  affect  the  liverK^ells  themselves.  At  first 
these  swell  from  imbibition  of  an  albuminous  substance ;  subsequently 
there  is  disintegration  of  the  cells,  and  consequently  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver ;  finally,  there  are  cavities  in  the  liver  which  are  filled  with 
the  disintegrated  elements  of  the  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  Lieber- 
meisUr  thinks  that  his  examinations  prove  that,  in  suppurative  hepati- 
tis, the  process  starts  firom  the  interstitial  tissue,'  and  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  liverKjells  is  secondary.  The  etiology  of  parenchymatous 
hepatitis  is  obscure.  It  is  rare  in  the  temperate  zones,  but  more  fire- 
quent  in  the  tropics,  particularly  in  India,  although  the  old  accounts 
of  its  frequency  there  are  overdrawn. 

Among  the  exciting  causes,  we  may  mention — 
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1.  Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  liver;  but  among  sixty  cases 
that  he  observed  himself^  or  collected  £rom  other  observers,  Stidd  fbond 
only  one  case  due  to  injury. 

2.  Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  cases  induced  by  impactioQ 
of  angular  concrements  in  the  gall-ducts,  but  these  must  be  oopsideied 
as  very  rare. 

3.  Suppurative  hepatitis  develops  more  frequently  from  ulceration 
or  other  gangrenous  affections  of  the  abdominal  organs.  It  has  been 
found  complicating  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  gall-bladder, 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  seen  to  foDow 
operations  for  hernia  or  about  the  rectuuL  In  these  cases  it  is  most 
natural  to  suspect  an  embolus  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  or  the 
transfer  of  injurious  irritating  matter  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  blood ; 
but,  so  ^Eu*,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  positive  proof  of  this. 
JBudd  believes,  and  most  authors  agree  with  him,  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  hepatitis  of  the  tropics  belong  in  this  class.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  very  rarely  a  primary  disease,  but  is  almost  always  secondary  to  the 
dysentery  endemic  in  the  tropics ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  in  this 
form  either,  that  the  transfer  of  particles  of  gangrenous  mucous  mem- 
brane or  of  putrid  fluid,  from  the  large  intestine  to  the  liver,  has  induced 
the  inflammation  in  the  latter,  and  still  less  that  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  hepatitis  in  the  tropics.  The  fact  that  epidemic  dysentery  in  our 
country  is  hardly  ever  complicated  by  hepatitis,  although  with  us  also 
there  are  extensive  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  putrid  de- 
composition of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  rather  militates 
against  JBudcTs  view  of  the  subject. 

4.  Lastly,  among  the  exciting  causes  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis, 
we  must  mention  injuries,  suppurations,  thromboses,  and  inflanunations 
of  the  veins.  The  explanation  of  this  form,  which,  together  with  the 
above,  is  usually  called  metastatic  hepatitis,  is  very  difficult.  We 
have  given  the  views  at  present  prevalent  concerning  the  formation  of 
metastases  in  the  limgs.  According  to  the  explanations  there  given, 
the  occurrence  of  metastases  in  the  liver  from  peripheral  suppurations 
should  induce  the  belief  that  emboli  which  have  passed  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  may  plug  up  the  hepatic  arteiy.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  having  mentioned  the  fact,  and  called  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  its  explanation.  The  sympathy  between  the  head 
and  the  liver,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  a  good  deal,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  £act  that  wounds  of  the  skull  affecting  the  diphoe 
very  readily  induce  metastases,  and,  under  some  circumstances,  metas- 
tases to  the  liver. 

Anatomical   Apfeabances. — ^In  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  the 
entire  organ  is  never  inflamed,  but  there  are  always  inflamed  spots. 
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These  vary  in  size ;  often  there  is  only  one ;  in  other  cases,  numbers 
of  them  are  scattered  through  the  liver. 

We  rarely  see  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  disease  in  the 
commencing  stage.  The  description  of  the  inflamed  parts  as  daik-red, 
resistant  places,  which  become  slightly  prominent  when  we  cut  into 
the  engorged  liver,  is  probably  taken  more  firom  analogy  than  from 
actual  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  commencing  hepatitis,  we 
do  find  discolored,  yellowish,  and  very  soft  spots  in  the  hj^rasmic 
liver.  When  these  are  superficial,  before  opening  them,  we  may  readily 
mistake  them  for  abscesses.  At  these  spots,  on  microscopicaJ  exami- 
nation, VirehotD  found,  according  to  the  degree  of  discoloration  and 
softening,  either  that  the  liverKsells  were  cloudy,  transparent,  and  gran- 
ular, or  that  their  number  was  decreased,  and  between  those  still  ex- 
isting there  was  effused  a  finely-granular  mass,  or,  lastly  (at  the  most 
discolored  and  softened  spots),  thai  the  liverK^ells  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  there  was  only  a  finely-granular  detritus. 

Far  more  firequently,  parenchymatous  hepatitis  is  not  seen  till  its 
later  stages.  Then  we  find  abscesses  in  the  liver,  firom  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  if  several  of  these  have  united,  or  if  the 
disintegration  has  progressed  further,  these  form  irregular  collections 
of  pus,  which  are  often  very  large.  They  arfe  surrounded  by  disinte- 
grating, discolored  parenchymatous  substance,  and  contain  a  creamy 
pus,  which  is  often  greenish  fix>m  admixture  of  bile.  When  the  de- 
struction advances  to  the  surfSace,  these  abscesses  of  the  liver  may 
break.  This  may  occur  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or,  if  there  has  been 
previous  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  perforation 
may  be  outwardly ;  in  other  cases,  after  the  liver  has  become  adherent 
to  the  diaphragm,  the  latter  is  perforated,  and  the  pus  enters  the 
pleural  sac  or  the  lung,  if  that  be  adher^it  to  the  pleura  costanun. 
In  rare  cases,  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  perforate  into 
the  pericardium,  stomach,  intestines,  gall-bladder,  even  into  the  portal 
vein,  and  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

If  the  patient  lives  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  in  favorable 
cases,  the  walls  may  unite ;  then  there  is  a  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  finally  a  hard  cicatrix  forms,  which  often  contains  thickened 
and  calcified  masses  of  pus.  And  where  perforation  does  not  occur, 
after  an  abscess  has  existed  a  long  time,  there  is  usually  a  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  in  the  wall  and  vicinity  of  the  abscess ;  its  inner 
sur&ce  becomes  smooth,  the  pus  is  incapsulated,  and  gradually  thick- 
ened by  reabsorption  of  its  fluid  constituents.  Then  the  abscess  may 
be  diminished  in  size  by  the  shrinking  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  tUl  finally  only  a  dense  cicatrix  remains,  enclosing  a  calcareous 
mass. 
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Symptoms  and  (Toubss. — ^The  typical  description  usually  given  of 
parenchymatous  hepatitis  answers,  as  Sudd  aptly  says,  only  for  the 
traumatic  cases,  including  those  induced  by  impacted  gall-stones ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  this  is  the  rarest  form  of  the  disease.  I^ 
after  a  blow,  or  some  other  violence,  affecting  the  region  of  the  liver, 
there  be  severe  pain  there,  if  the  liver  swells,  and  there  be  hi^  fever, 
with  general  suffering,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  when  hepatitis  comes  on  daring 
some  gangrenous  process  in  the  abdomen,  when  it  complicates  a  dysen- 
tery, or  when  it  develops  during  peripheral  suppuration,  after  injuries 
of  the  head,  great  surgical  operations,  eta  The  cases  related  by  ^udd^ 
AndrcU^  and  others,  show  a  number  of  instances  where  abeoesses  of 
the  liver,  occurring  in  this  way,  were  recognized  very  late,  or  not  at  alL 
In  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  in  perityphlitis,  and  similar  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  affcer  operations  on  the  rectum  or  abdomen,  we  may 
suspect  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis,  if  the  patient  has  a  diill,  if  the 
liver  swells  and  becomes  painful,  and  there  be  icterus.  But  none  of 
these  symptoms  are  constant;  and  cases  where  local  symptoms  of 
hepatic  disease  are  absent,  in  metastases  starting  from  one  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  are  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  of  metastases  in  the 
lungs,  which  run  their  course  without  pain  in  the  chest  or  bloody  ex- 
pectoration. The  chills  and  fever  may  also  depend  on  other  causes, 
and  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  regarded  as  sure  signs  of  secondary  hepa- 
titis. It  is  still  more  difficult  to  recognize  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis 
during  endemic  dysentery.  For,  in  this  disease,  the  liver  is  not  unfre- 
quently  swollen  and  painful,  even  when  it  is  not  inflamed ;  the  fever 
present  does  not  decide  the  question,  for  it  is  present  in  dysentery 
alone ;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  icterus,  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  no 
sure  sign  of  hepatitis.  The  parenchymatous  hepatitis  which  occurs  in 
peripheral  suppurations,  or  after  surgical  operations,  and  is  one  symp- 
tom of  the  so-called  pyaemia,  is  the  most  difficult  to  recognize.  Under 
such  circimistances,  we  should  not  expect  the  prostrate  patient,  who  is 
much  depressed  mentally,  to  complain  of  pain  about  the  liver;  the 
chills  and  high  fever,  and  even  excessive  icterus,  do  not  render  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  there  is  disease  of  the  liver. 

If  we  add,  to  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  abscesses,  which 
have  formed  during  the  above-named  diseases,  always  enlarge  slowly, 
and  are  accompanied  by  very  imimportant  symptoms,  it  may  readily  be 
understood  that  a  subsequent  chronic  disease,  with  the  symptoms  here- 
after mentioned,  may  first  excite  the  suspicion,  or  render  it  certain  that 
the  original  disease  has  been  complicated  with  hepatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  abscess  which  remains  and  gradually  in- 
creases are  quite  varied.     There  is  almost  always  a  dull  pain  in  the 
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right  hypochondrium,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  Occasionallj 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  ^  sympathetic "  pain  in  the  right  shoulder, 
whose  mquency  and  diagnostic  importanoe  were  formerly  much  over- 
rated. The  liver  almost  always  projects  below  the  ribs,  and  in  cases 
where  the  abscesses  are  large  or  numerous,  or  the  hyperasmia  is  great^ 
the  liver  may  be  double  its  normal  size,  and  bulge  out  the  right  half 
of  the  thorax,  render  the  hypochondrium  prominent,  and  project  deep 
into  the  abdomen.  When  the  abscesses  are  on  the  convex  surface  of 
the  liver  and  are  somewhat  prominent,  we  may  sometimes,  on  careful 
palpation,  find  slight  protuberances  or  even  fluctuation.  Icterus  is  not 
at  all  a  constant  sjrmptom  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  being  absent  even  in 
the  majority  of  case&  The  accumulation  and  absorption  of  bile,  on 
which  icterus  depends,  are  partly  the  result  of  compression  of  the  gall- 
ducts,  and  partly  due  to  their  obstruction  by  albuminous  and  fibrinous 
ooagula  {Rokitanskt/).  Large  abscesses  may  compress  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  such  as  project  £rom  the  concave  smrfAce  may 
compress  its  trunk.  In  such  cases,  besides  the  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  usually  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  serous  efiusion 
into  the  abdomen.  While  the  abscesses  are  small  there  is  little  or  no 
accompanying  fever,  and  at  this  time  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
18  little  affected,  his  strength  is  good,  and  he  may  live  for  years  in 
passable  health.  But  as  soon  as  the  abscess  has  attained  some  size 
the  fever  becomes  higher,  chills  come  on  fix)m  time  to  time,  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  do  in  chronic  suppurations  elsewhere,  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffer,  he  becomes  cachectic  and  exces- 
sively emaciated,  and  in  most  cases  finally  dies  exhausted  and  dropsical, 
of  **  consumption  of  the  liver.** 

If  the  abscess  of  the  liver  perforate  into  the  abdomen,  the  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  soon  set  in  and  quickly  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient.  If  the  abscess  become  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  this  at  first  becomes  cedematous  and  finally  infiltrated;  this 
renders  any  formerly  perceptible  fluctuation  indistinct^  but  a  super- 
ficial fluctuation  gradually  occurs  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  this  is 
finally  perforated  by  the  pus.  If  the  perforation  take  place  through 
the  diaphragm,  we  either  have  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  or,  more  fre- 
quently (as  the  pleural  surfaces  have  become  adherent),  dark-red  or 
brown  purulent  masses  are  suddenly  thrown  off,  firom  whose  appear- 
ance Sudd  claims  to  have  firequently  made  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  liver.  From  perforation  into  the  pericardimn,  pericarditis  rapidly 
develops  and  soon  causes  death.  In  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the 
peculiarly  colored  masses  are  vomited.  In  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  purulent  passages  fix)m  the  bowels. 

When  the  pus  is  evacuated  outwardly  or  into  the  stomach,  or  intes- 
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tines,  or  even  when  it  enters  the  bronchi  and  is  coughed  up^  the  per 
tients  usually  feel  instantaneouslj  relieved ;  the  improvement  rarely 
remains  permanent,  however,  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  the  abscess  was  smaU.  Sudd  only  saw  closure  of  the  abscess 
and  perfect  cure  of  the  patient  in  one  case  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus.  The  abscess  usually  continues  to  suppurate,  and  the  pataents 
sooner  or  later  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  suppuration  and  fever. 
Cases  of  cure  after  capsulation  and  gradual  decrease  in  size  of  the 
abscess,  with  inspissation  of  its  contents,  are  veiy  rare,  and  during  life 
it  must  be  difficult  to  decide  thtft  this  has  occuiied. 

Tbbatbcent. — ^Itis  only  in  the  rare  cases  of  traumatio  hepatitis 
that  we  can  hope  to  induce  resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  the  use 
of  cold  compresses,  and  the  application  of  leedies  about  the  anus.  In 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  blisters  over  the  liver,  and  die 
internal  administration  of  calomel,  are  veiy  generally  employed,  but  are 
of  doubtful  efficacy. 

In  all  other  forms  of  parenchymatous  hepatitis,  we  have  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  particularly  as  they  are  nurdy 
recognized  until  abscesses  have  formed.  Fortunately  for  the  patient, 
the  views  on  which  it  was  formerly  maintained,  that  the  reabsoiption 
of  pus  was  aided  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  mercurials,  are 
no  longer  held ;  although  it  is  said  that  patients  with  liver-disease  are 
just  the  ones  who  can  take  large  doses  of  calomel  without  injuiy. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  perceptible  fluctuation,*  and  we  cannot  open 
the  abscess,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  suitable  diet,  wine,  and  preparations  of  iron.  For  the  diills 
W8  prescribe  quinine,  which  not  unfrequently  has  a  very  decided  anti- 
periodical  action. 

As  experience  shows  that  those  abscesses  heal  best  from  whidi 
pus  mixed  with  blood  and  broken-down  parenchyma  of  the  liver  have 
been  evacuated,  while  those  containing  good  or  laudable  pus  rarely 
healed,  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  open  the  abscesses  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, before  a  so<»tlled  pyogenic  membrane  has  formed  in  them.  Sin«- 
gery  teaches  us  to  be  peculiarly  careful  in  opening  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  and  that  we  should  use  caustics  instead  of  the  knife,  where  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  that  the  liver  has  become  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  walls. 

CHAPTER  III. 
CHBONic  nrrsBsmiAL  HEPAxms,  cibbhosis  of  thb  ltveb,  graxt- 

LAB  LTVEB. 

Etiology. — ^Interstitial  hepatitis  affects  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
liver  and  the  scanty  connective  tissue,  which,  as  the  continuation  of 
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Qlissan^s  capsule,  accompanies  the  hepatic  vessels  and  traverses  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver.  In  this  form  of  inflammation  there  is  neither 
free  exudation,  suppuration,  nor  formation  of  abscesses.  The  inflam- 
maU^  process  rather  consists  in  a  proliferation  of  the  tissue  above 
named,  by  the  formation  of  young  connective-tissue  elements  £rom 
those  already  existing.  While  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver  in- 
creases, its  parenchyma  proper  is  more  and  more  displaced.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  the  neoplastic  tissue  undergoes  a  cicatricial 
retraction,  which  strangulates  and  partly  destroys  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver.  The  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts  not  imfrequently  become 
impervious  throughout  a  considerable  extent^  and  a  large  part  of  the 
livercells  atrophy  and  die. 

Alcohol  is  the  irritant  which  most  frequently  induces  interstitial 
hepatitis.  Hence  English  physicians  give  granular  liver  the  vulgar 
name  of  "gin-drinker's  liver."  Corresponding  to  the  extent  to  which 
alcohol  i^  used  by  the  sexes  and  at  different  ages,  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  very  rarely  seen  during  child- 
hood. Even  the  apparent  exceptions  support  the  rule.  Thus  Wunr 
deriich  found  typical  cases  of  the  disease  in  two  sisters  aged  eleven 
and  twelve  years ;  but  on  careful  inquiry  it  was  found  that  both  of 
them  were  great  schnapps-drinkers. 

The  use  of  alcohol,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  interstitial 
hepatitis,  and  all  persons  affected  with  this  disease,  who  deny  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  liquor,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  secret  topers.  Simple 
congestive  hyperasmia,  which  so  often  occurs  in  heart-disease,  has  fre- 
quently been  blamed  as  a  cause  of  cirrhosis ;  but,  according  to  JBamr 
herger^s  numerous  observations,  this  is  probably  an  error,  which  was 
due  to  the  atrophic  form  of  nutmeg-liver  being  confounded  with  cirrho- 
sis. We  are  unacquainted  with  the  other  causes  of  interstitial  hepa- 
titis. JSudd  (as  quoted  by  Bawherger  and  HenocK)  says :  "  There 
may  be  other  substafices,  among  the  immense  variety  of  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  among  the  products  of  faulty  digestion,  which,  on 
being  absorbed  into  the  portal  blood,  cause,  like  alcohol,  adhesive  in- 
flammation of  the  liver."  Sudd  himself,  however,  terms  this  view 
hypotheticaL  I  have  seen  one  case  where  biliary  calculi  caused  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis.  In  this  case,  which  was  fully  detailed  by  Ideber- 
meisteTj  most  of  the  large  bile-ducts  were  filled  with  stony  concrements, 
and  the  liver  was  most  strikingly  cirrhotic  in  character. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^In  the  first  stage,  which  we  rarely 
see,  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  particularly  in  thickness ;  its  perito- 
neal covering  is  slightly  thickened  and  clouded;  except  some  slight 
elevations,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  On  section,  the  parenchyma 
is  seen  to  be  interspersed  by  a  vascular,  succulent,  grayish-red  mass, 
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which  gives  the  liver  a  fleshy  look,  and  which  is  shown  by  the  micrch 
scope  to  consist  of  delicate  connective-tissue  striss  with  spindle-shaped 
cells.  Between  this  tissue,  the  original  parenchyma  appears  aa  laige 
and  only  slightly-prominent  granulations. 

The  second  stage,  into  which  the  first  gradually  passes,  is  ezod- 
lently  described  by  Rokitansky,  According  to  him,  in  typical  cases, 
the  liver  is  much  smaller  than  normal ;  its  form  is  altered,  the  edges 
becoming  thinned,  and  finally  changed  to  an  indurated  border,  wbidi 
contains  no  liver-tissue :  on  the  other  hand,  the  thickness,  particularly 
of  the  right  lobe,  is  relatively  greater.  Lastly,  the  whole  oi^gan  often 
consists  of  the  spherical  right  lobe,  to  which  the  left  is  attadied  as  a 
flat  appendix.  In  this  stage  we  may  see  granular  or  wateiy  projec- 
tions (granulations)  on  the  smrfAce,  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  name 
of  "'  granular  liver.''  If  the  granulations  are  all  of  the  same  size,  as 
large  as  a  hemp-seed,  for  instance,  the  sur&oe  appears  r^idarly  gran- 
ular ;  if  they  vary  in  size,  it  is  irregularly  granular.  Between  the 
prominences  the  serous  coat  is  whitish,  tendinous,  shrunken,  and  re- 
tracted ;  if  deep  retractions  separate  large  portions  of  the  liver  firom 
each  other,  it  appears  lobular.  The  serous  coat  is  also  usually  attached 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  particularly  to  the  diaphragm,  by  shorty  fiim 
adhesions,  or  by  bands.  The  substance  of  the  drrhotio  liver  is  very 
hard  and  of  leathery  toughness.  On  section,  there  is  often  as  much 
resistance  as  on  cutting  into  scirrhus,  and  on  the  cut  sur£eu%  we  find 
the  same  granulations  as  on  the  surface  of  the  liver.  They  are  embed- 
ded in  a  dirty-white,  dense,  non-vascular  tissue.  At  some  places  the 
parenchyma  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  dense  tissue  alone  re- 
mains. On  microscopic  examination  in  this  stage,  we  no  longer  find 
the  first  elements  of  connective  tissue,  but  this  is  fully  formed,  and  en- 
closes in  concentric  layers  groups  of  livei>cells  (the  granulations).  The 
still  existing  livei>cells  are  piurtly  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  and 
partly  intensely  yellow,  as  a  result  of  the  retenti6n  of  bile  induced  by 
obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts.  The  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver- 
cells,  and  still  more  the  pigment  in  them,  gives  the  entire  liver,  but 
particularly  the  granulations,  the  yellow  color  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  "  cirrhosis." 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  cir- 
rhosis are  very  similar  to  those  of  simple  hyperaemia  of  the  liver ;  the 
inflammatory  process  within  the  liver  and  in  its  covering  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  little  pain,  although  the  patient  may  be  more  sensitive 
to  pressure  over  the  liver  than  is  the  case  in  simple  hypersemia.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium 
increases  to  painful  tension  or  even  to  bmning  pain.  Besides  these 
S3miptoms,  there  are  various  troubles  in  the  first  stage  of  cirrhosis. 
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The  patients  complain  of  loss  of  appetite,  of  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
fulness  after  eating ;  thej  suffer  from  flatulenoe  and  constipation.  The 
nutrition  may  be  already  affected  and  the  appearance  cachectic ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  these  appearances  as  has  been  said  of  several  of  the 
accompaniments  of  simple  hypersemia  of  the  liver,  that,  although  they 
accompany  the  disease,  they  are  not  sjrmptoms  of  it.  The  habitual  use 
of  liquor  almost  always  causes  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
symptoms  depend  on  this,  not  on  the  interstitial  hepatitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  depend  almost  entirely  on  me- 
chanical conditions.  Compression  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
must  cause  symptoms  of  congestion  in  those  oigans  from  which  the 
portal  vein  conducts  the  blood  to  the  liver ;  the  compression  of  the 
Inle-ducts  (as  long  as  the  liver-cells  to  which  they  belong  prepare  bile) 
induces  absorption  of  bile  and  icterus. 

*  Symptoms  of  congestion  are  seen  soonest  and  most  frequently  in 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  accompanying  the  second  stage  of  cirrhosis  is  not,  as  in  the  first 
stage,  a  complication,  but  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  it  causes  have  already  been  described.  Intestinal  catarrh, 
which  is  just  as  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  cirrhosis,  rarely  leads  to 
excessive  transudations  of  fluid  into  the  intestines,  but,  like  most  chronic 
catarrhs,  to  a  copious  production  of  cells  and  to  the  secretion  of  tough 
mucus.  We  have  learned  that  constipation,  tympanites,  cachectic 
appearance,  etc.,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  chronic  in- 
testinal catarrh,  hence  we  readily  understand  why  they  should  take  a 
prominent  part  among  the  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  capillaries  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane become  so  friU  as  to  rupture.  Hence,  next  to  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  haemorrhages ;  and  as  the  obstructed  evacuation  of  the  portal 
vein  causes  overfilling  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  the  hsemor- 
ihoidal  plexus,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  hsemonhoids, 
and  these  form  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  cirrhosis. 

As  the  splenic  vein  also  empties  into  the  portal  vein,  compression 
of  the  branches  of  the  latter  will  impede  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
former ;  hence  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  spleen  imite  with  those 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  congestion.  In  the  later  stages  of  inter- 
stitial hepatitis  the  spleen  has  so  often  been  found  enlarged  to  two  or 
three  times  its  natural  size,  or  even  more,  that  Oppohser^  Saniberger^ 
and  others,  give  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  one  fyf  the  most  important 
symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Out  of  thirty-six  cases,  Frericha 
fbund  the  spleen  enlarged  eighteen  times.  We  cannot  agree,  however, 
in  referring  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  solely  to  obstruction  of  the 
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blood :  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  sometimes  oomes  very  early,  at 
others  very  late,  without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  other  sjmp- 
toms  of  congestion ;  secondly,  because  in  some  cases  of  dnhoaiay  and 
in  all  the  cases  of  atrophic  nutmeg-liver  that  we  have  observed,  in  qpite 
of  the  excessive  compression  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  there  has  been  ud 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  it  has  been  only  slightly  enlarged. 
Probably  the  swelling  of  the  spleen  depends,  partly  at  least,  on  a 
process  similar  to  that  affecting  the  liver.  But,  that  part  of  the  qsleoie 
enlargement  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  Uood,  is  shown  by  the 
constant  diminution  in  size  of  the  spleen,  when  a  hsematemeaisy  ham 
rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  stomadi,  has  farilitated  the  esc^ie  of 
blood  from  the  spleen. 

As  the  veins  of  the  peritonaeum  also,  particularly  those  oC  its 
folds,  empty  into  the  portal  vein,  we  may  readfly  understand  the 
lence  of  ascites,  which  is  the  most  apparent  symptom  oi  cliiliuu&.  We 
mav  refer  to  the  diapter  next  to  the  last  of  the  previous  sectioiiy 
the  increased  lateral  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  penti 
shown  to  be  the  most  important  cause  of  serous  tnuosodatioitf 
abdomen.  As  rupture  of  the  capillaries  of  the  peritooani 
ally  occurs,  in  some  cases,  we  find  small  qiantities  oi  blood 
the  transudation.  In  other  cases,  thei^  are  flocculi  ci  Ebna  3l  vie 
fluiii  which  tend  to  prove  that,  while  the  in^Ainmadoo  i»  Z'-tuc  3l  jl 
the  li^-er  and  its  vicinity,  small  quantities  of  fnee  exiidad:<3  art  incneiL 
The  ascites,  which  forms  a  svmptom  of  cirrhosis  of  the  IsT-er,  »  pisrsm- 
lariv  extensive :  heiK^  in  it*  more  frequently  than  in  aay  ccsier  iicn.  z£ 
:ibdoiuinal  drv^y,  we  fiml  the  blue  veins  orer  tbe  al>>:cMsx  ■:xt5imik  tt 
the  lower  extr\*mities  genital  ofsans.  and  ab^xiiiiiiZ  -w-kZ^.  T^saxaac 
izyc^iw  comj^«sion  of  the  vena  cava  aad  iliie  reiiiSw  as  wrZl  ils^  'sttf  ioqis- 
Ttcix.  jTMXgTVtie  of  these  parts  that  we  have  prevircasCy  ^ksL-ELtt-iL 

Now  that  we  have  mentioQed  chrvXki."  irasirJ:  Az»i  r:i:esLaifcl  "^ari^. 
jT^stiio  and  intestinal  hapino^Thaces*  hflPcx*7t>:oi5w  -edlLy^f^msun  zi  "aif 
si^leeau  ani  last!v,  ascites,  as  the  a:rr>.>g  -xos^az.:  svnrccitf  of  sc^msa, 
a:xl  as  the  raechanioal  results  of  cvdrretaarc  :f  ibe  rinLiiniif*  rr  "ibs 
|v«a3  vebi,  :t  nsay  he  asled  h:w  w?  eirifcizi  zht  ^ex^ifinuOttL  wnait 
theso  STTni^ocis  d.^  act  exist,  or  are  iiiszir=i5caz.i.  'W**  «ni7  -nac  tj^ 
mark  that*  corasixiallv.  ia  srcte  -:£  adnzi.ie^i  cirT^:i«*w  liif'  Vi*«Timt*n.  jf 
ihe  jvMrta]  "res:  venAr-.  q-xie  pervircas^  s*?  ih»v  jfc-ix'rilur  t:  -ruf  iiiski*- 
ra;ivx»  of  F.  »fne<r^  ir.  sooe  caisesw  tbf  t  :=sfcT  b*  Tnfc.'^f^i  l  rrmsiafsuiiif 

*}>e  siccaa.'K.  2Bi-fs3zyts^  fpyfiec  aai  perh-corcii.  :zilt  w.  hxpHnsnifdm^  m£ 
t}>e  cccicwaacm  ia  *irf*r  cc^icss  k-r.:6>f»i.  rx  lif  "rii:i:ii  **f»;8tinr  nOaas: 

•  ^  *  ^ 
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the  hypogastric  veins,  through  the  haemorrhoidal  plexus ;  2.  From  the 
anastomoses  between  the  portal  veins  and  those  veins  of  the  perito- 
naeum  which  open  into  the  diaphragmatic  and  oesophageal  veins;  3. 
Through  newlj-formed  vessels  in  the  adhesions  between  the  liver  imd 
diaphragm.  Besides  these  ways,  and  other  occasional  abnormal  com- 
mmiications,  bj  which  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  igay  elude  the 
hepatic  vein  and  reach  the  vena  cava,  in  some  cases,  4,  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  collateral  circulation  is  set  up,  which  may  be  recognized,  even 
during  life,  by  very  evident  symptoms.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
this  form  only  occurred  when  the  umbilical  vein  was  incompletely 
closed  after  birth,  and  that  a  fine  canal  remained  in  the  ligamentum 
teres  during  affcer-life.  If  considerable  congestion  of  the  liver  occur 
in  such  cases,  this  fine  canal  is  gradually  distended  by  the  pressure  of 
the  blood,  and  may  become  so  pervious  as  to  conduct  the  blood  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  where  it  empties  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
internal  mammary  veins.  The  consequent  overfilling  of  the  internal 
mammary  veins  impedes  the  escape  of  blood  firom  the  cutaneous  veins, 
so  that  these  may  be  excessively  dilated,  and  surround  the  navel  as  a 
blue  cushion.  The  deformity  thus  induced,  the  capiU  MeduscBy  does 
not,  however,  depend  on  dilatation  of  the  incompletely  obliterated  um- 
bilical vein,  but  on  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  run- 
ning from  the  liver  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  between  the  folds 
of  the  fiildform  ligament,  which  anastomose  with  the  roots  of  the  epi- 
gastric and  internal  mammary  veins  {Sappey).  ^ 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  some  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  con- 
gestion occur,  while  others  are  absent,  than  it  is  why  hone  of  them 
exist.  We  only  partly  know  (see  above)  why  the  spleen  (which  Bam- 
herger  found  enlarged  in  fifty-eight  cases  out  of  sixty-four,  and  Frericha 
in  eighteen  cases  out  of  thirty-six)  remains  small  in  some  cases,  and  why 
some  patients  have  hasmatemesis  frequently,  while  others  do  not  have 
it  throughout  the  disease ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  these 
irregularities. 

Although,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  gall-ducts  are  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure  as  the  portal  veins,  there  is  rarely  much  biliary  ob- 
struction. It  is  true,  most  of  the  patients  have  a  dirty-yellow  color,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  sclerotic  and  dark  urine ;  but  intense  icterus  is  by 
no  means  a  frequent  symptom  of  cirrhosis.  This  symptom  is  readily 
explained  by  the  physiology  of  the  formation  of  bile.  There  is  no 
bile  in  the  blood  going  to  the  liver,  but  it  is  prepared  there  from  the 
materials  supplied.  Hence  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  lUways 
presuppose  that  at  least  part  of  the  liverK^ells  is  preserved,  and  acts 
normally.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bile-ducts  are 
compressed,  and  the  conditions  are  induced  which  most  frequently  lead 
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to  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile ;  on  the  other  hand,  ntunben 
of  the  liverK)ells  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  formation  of  bile  is  thus 
greatly  limited.  Hence  we  may  readily  see  why  ictenis  is  hardly  ever 
absent  in  cirrhosis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  why  it  rarely  attains  a  high 
grade.  Grenerally,  a  slight  degree  of  icterus,  in  advanced  ciniiosis,  is 
an  indication^at  one  factor,  the  destruction  of  the  liver-cells,  prevails; 
a  higher  grade  of  icterus  indicates  that  the  other  £Eu;tor,  oompresaioii 
of  the  gall-ducts,  is  in  excess,  or  that,  from  complication,  there  is  some 
new  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile.  These  complications,  particularly 
catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  their  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  occur  quite 
frequently  in  cirrhosis.  If  the  escape  of  the  bile  be  entirely  prevented, 
even  the  slight  amoimt  formed  by  the  remaining  cells  is  sufficient  to 
cause  intense  icterus.  The  light-gray  color  of  the  fleeces  also  depends 
mostly  on  the  compression  of  the  gall-ducts;  as  this  compression 
hardly  ever  causes  their  absolute  closure,  perfectly  pale,  day-colored 
stools,  such  as  occur  in  other  forms  of  icterus,  are  not  seen  in  cinhosis. 
The  urine  usually  contains  traces  of  bile  pigment,  but  is  frur  more  re- 
markable for  its  richness  in  urates,  and  in  peculiar  coloring  matters,  to 
which  we  shall  again  refer. 

Besides  the  symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the  portal  vein  and 
bile-ducts,  there  are  others  which  depend  on  the  extensive  destruction 
of  the  liver<;ells.  When  speaking  of  the  icteroid  sjinptoms,  we  said 
that  the  atrophy  of  the  liver^jells  diminished  the  production  of  bile; 
And,  probably,  the  discoloration  of  the  faeces  depends  as  much  on  lim- 
ited fo^matio^  as  on  retention  of  the  bile.  Little  as  we  know  of  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  we  are,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  forma- 
tion of  bile  is  not  the  sole  fimction  of  the  cells  of  the  liver.  (The 
times  when  fel  tauri  inspissatum  was  given  in  pill,  or  the  patient  took 
fresh  ox-gall  by  the  spoonful,  "  to  replace  the  functions  of  the  liver," 
are  not  long  past,  it  is  true,  but  the  belief  from  which  such  prescrip- 
tions started  is  obsolete.)  The  liver  is  very  important  for  the  general 
nutrition,  and  particularly  for  the  blood,  and  it  is  certain  that  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  liverKiells  affects  the  general  health  very  severely. 
The  affection  of  the  nutrition  in  patients  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  de- 
pends partly  on  the  existing  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh ;  perhaps, 
also,  the  excessive  fulness  of  the  intestinal  veins  prevents  the  entrance 
of  substances  from  the  intestines  into  these  vessels ;  but  there  must  be 
another  cause  for  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  for  the  patients  become 
weaker,  more  emaciated,  and  have  a  dryer  skin  and  more  cachectic  ap- 
pearance than  those  have  who  are  suffering  from  simple  gastric  and 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  in  whom  the  escape  of  blood  fit)m  the  intestinal 
veins  is  obstructed  in  some  other  way.  Physiology  does  not,  at  present^ 
teach  us  whether  the  affection  of  the  nutrition  depends  <m  anest  of 
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the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  yr  on  the  arrest  of  some  other  mi- 
known  function.  In  isolated  cases,  severe  brain  symptoms  appear 
shortl J  before  death ;  some  patients  fall  into  delirium,  and  finally  into 
deep  sopor ;  others  have  symptoms  of  depression,  coma,  or  sopor,  from 
the  commencement.  On  autopsy,  we  find  no  palpable  changes  in  the 
brain  to  explain  these  symptoms ;  hence  we  are  justified  in  referring 
them  to  an  intoxication ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  substances  cause 
the  intoxication.  Formerly  it  was  universally  supposed  that  these 
brain-symptoms  depended  on  the  absorption  of  the  constituents  of  the 
bile,  and  they  were,  consequently,  termed  choloemic  intoxications.  But 
the  £eu^  that  their  frequency  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  icterus, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  but  little  jaundice,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  sopor  not  unfrequently  occur  suddenly,  while  they  are  often 
absent  in  the  severest  cases  where  the  overloading  of  the  blood  with 
the  absorbed  constituents  of  the  bile  is  much  more  evident,  speaks  very 
strongly  against  the  correctness  of  this  explanation.  FrericTis  has 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  the  reabsoiption  of  bile,  the  so- 
called  cholaemia,  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  acholia,  occurring  in  ex- 
tensive degeneration  of  the  liver,  i  e.,  that  condition  where  the  cxten- 
sively^diseased  liver  can  no  longer  prepare  bile  from  the  materials 
supplied  to  it.  When  this  important  process  fiuls,  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal products  of  interchange  of  tissue,  we  have  abnormal  products  of 
decomposition  and  poisonous  substances.  The  above  severe  disturb- 
ances of  innervation  are  induced  by  these  substances.  The  correctness 
of  this  hypothesis  of  Frerichs  is  by  no  means  beyond  doubt.  When 
speaking  of  icterus,  we  shall  return  to  the  relation  of  the  brain-symp- 
toms in  question,  to  cholaemia,  or  acholia,  and  show  that  some  recent 
observers  incline  to  the  first  theory,  as  they  regard  the  reabsorbed  bile- 
acids  as  the  poisonous  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring  matter,  and  of 
urates  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  cirrhosis,  also  appears  to 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  the  liveroells,  and  the  diminished  or 
altered  action  of  the  liver.  We  do  not  know  what  modifications  of  the 
change  of  tissue  induce  this  condition  of  the  urine.  The  most  we  can 
determine  is  that,  if  the  coloring  matter  of  the  mine  be  derived  from 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  this  be  a  derivative  frt)m  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  in  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver,  where 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  normally  transformed  into 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  this  anomaly  must  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  and  its  modifications. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  physical  signs  of  interstitial  hepatitis,  in  the 
first  stage,  palpation  and  percussion  usually  show  a  very  decided  in- 
in  size  and  resistance.    In  the  second  stage,  also,  the  liver  is 
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not  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of  palpation  as  is  generaUj  asserted.  I^ 
by  placing  the  patient  on  the  left  side,  and  so  removing  the  fluid  in  the 
abdomen  firom  the  liver,  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  edge  of  the  liver, 
we  perceive  that  its  resistance  is  even  greater  than  in  the  first  stage, 
and  on  the  surfieu^  we  may  feel  hard,  roundish  prominences  of  imeqad 
size.  If  the  ascites  be  not  too  great,  in  the  second  stage  also  penm- 
sion  shows  in  some  cases  an  increase,  in  others  (but,  according  to  my 
experience,  not  at  all  firequently)  a  decrease  of  the  nonnal  liver  did- 
ness.  In  estimating  the  latter  symptom,  we  must  be  more  carefid  than 
^vhen  the  extent  of  the  dulness  is  abnormally  great ;  for,  as  the  numer- 
ous measurements  of  Frerichs  prove,  the  size  of  the  Uver  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dulness  vary  greatly  within  certain  bounds.  Moreover,  any 
abnormal  position  of  the  liver,  such  as  occurs  by  decided  inflation  of 
the  abdomen,  causes  the  organ  to  come  in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  only  by  its  sharp  border.  Finally,  portions 
of  the  intestines,  filled  with  gases,  pressing  between  the  liver  and  the 
abdominal  wall,  may  diminish  or  entirely  remove  the  normal  liver  dul- 
ness. If  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  the  diminution  of  liver  dulness  is 
a  very  important  symptom  in  cirrhosis.  As  the  left  lobe  of  the  Uver  is 
the  first  to  decrease  in  size,  the  abnormally  dear  percussion-BOiHid  in 
the  epigastrimn  is  first  noticed ;  subsequently  the  dulness  over  the  right 
lobe  may  so  decrease  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  indies  in  the 
mammillary  line  {Bamberger),  The  most  certain  point  in  diagnosis  is 
the  gradual  decrease  in  size  of  the  previously  enlarged  organ,  as  shown 
by  repeated  examihations. 

Having  introduced  the  sjinptoms  of  interstitial  hepatitis  individ- 
ually, aiKl  weighed  them  as  a  whole,  we  will  add  a  short  and  general 
description  of  the  disease.  The  patients  are  mostly  men  in  middle  or 
advanced  life,  and  addicted  to  drink.  In  the  commencement  the  symp- 
toms are  slight  and  obscure ;  the  patients  complain  of  pressure  and  ful- 
ness in  the  right  h^-pochondrium ;  more  rarely,  when  the  serous  covers 
ing  is  more  affected  and  intensely  inflamed ;  there  is  pain  in  the  regicm 
of  the  liver.  In  this  stage,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  liver,  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  emaciation.  Grradually, 
often  not  for  years,  the  abdomen  swells,  from  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  peritonaeum,  while  there  is  no  simultaneous  oedema  of  the  feet. 
Tlie  skin  becomes  dirty  yellow,  the  urine  dark  red,  and  rich  in  urates, 
the  faeces  slate-colored;  the  dyspepsia  and  emaciation  increase.  In 
this  stage,  the  liver  is  sometimes  smaller,  the  spleen  almost  always  en- 
larged. In  some  patients  there  is  bleeding  firom  the  intestinal  canal ; 
in  almost  all,  haemorrhoids.  The  increasing  ascites  interferes  with 
breathing,  and  induces  oedema  of  the  legs,  genitals,  and  abdominal 
walls.     Finally,  after  months  or  years,  the  patients  die,  excessively 
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emaciated  and  exhausted.     During  the  last  days  of  life,  delirium  and 
sopor  not  unfrequentl j  develop. 

D1AGKOSI& — Cirrhosis  would  not  readily  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the 
previously  described  diseases  of  the  liver,  but  its  diagnosis  from  cancer 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  may  be  very  difficult.  In  these  de- 
generations, as  in  cirrhosis,  there  is  often  ascites,  which  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The  patients  also  soon  be- 
come emaciated  and  cachectic,  and,  as  the  tumors  not  unfrequently  com- 
press the  ductus  choledochus,  we  may  have  icterus  accompanying  them. 
The  following  points  are  particularly  important  in  the  diagnosis  he^ 
tween  cirrhosis  and  these  diseases  of  the  peritonaeum : 

In  doubtful  cases  the  dependence  of  the  ascites  and  other  symp- 
toms common  to  the  two  diseases  on  cirrhosis  may  be  suspected — 
L  When  there  is  sweUing  of  the  spleen*  We  have  learned  that  this 
is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  cirrhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spleen  is  almost  always  unaffected  by  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma,  and 
these  are  not  more  likely  to  cause  any  other  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  2.  The  urine  is  saturated  with  abnormal  coloring  matter, 
and  urates.  While  this  symptom  also  is  rarely  absent  in  cirrhosis,  the 
urine  of  cancerous  or  tuberculous  patients,  like  that  of  all  hydraemic 
persons,  is  usually  very  clear  and  watery.  When  the  degeneration  of 
the  peritonaeum  is  accompanied  by  fever,  or  when  compression  of  the 
kidneys  and  renal  blood-vessels  by  the  ascites  limits  the  secretion  of 
urine,  the  scanty  urine  may,  it  is  true,  be  quite  concentrated,  but  there  is 
usually  no  sediment,  and  the  urine  is  not  so  dark  as  in  cirrhosis.  3.  The 
knowledge  that  the  patient  was  given  to  drinking.  In  hi  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  cirrhosis  may  be  referred  to  the 
misuse  of  spirits,  while  this  has  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  symptoms  speak  for  degeneration 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  against  cirrhosis :  1.  Extensive  sensibility  of 
the  abdomen  to  pressure.  2.  Rapid  development  of  ascites.  3.  Rapid 
loss  of  strength.  4.  Recognition  of  cancer,  or  tubercles  in  other  or- 
gans. .5.  Tumors  in  the  abdomen,  whidi  may  not  be  felt  till  after 
tapping.  6.  Occurrence  of  fibrin,  whidi  does  not  coagulate  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  fluid  evacuated  by  tapping. 

The  peculiar  color,  usual  in  cancerous  persons — ^which  b  of  some 
importance  in  distinguishing  cancerous  degenerations  from  other 
diseases — ^is  of  little  value  in  diagnosing  carcinomatous  degeneration 
of  the  peritonaeum  from  cirrhosis ;  for  in  the  latter  also  the  patient 
has  the  dirty-yellow,  so-called  cancerous  hue. 

Tbeatmeiit. — ^If,  as  rarely  happens,  interstitial  hepatitis  be  recog- 
nized or  suspected  in  its  first  stage,  we  should  attempt  to  arrest  its 
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progress  by  stiictlj  forbidding  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
treatment  recommended  for  hjpersemia  of  the  liver  is  also  suited  to 
these  cases,  particularly  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  about  Uie 
anus,  and  the  administration  of  saline  laxatives.  The  latter  are  best 
prescribed  as  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Marien- 
bad,  Tarasp,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  better  borne  than  they  are  i^^ithout 
the  addition  of  carbonic  add  and  the  alkaline  carixmateSb  If  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  have  already  suffered  much,  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  springs  containing  small  quantities  of  iron,  such  as  the  Elger, 
Franzenbrunnen,  Kissengen,  Ragoozy,  and  Homburg  springs. 

In  the  second  stage,  even  at  its  commencement,  we  can  no  longer 
hope  to  arrest  the  disease.  As  the  neoplastic  tissue,  which  fills  a  loss 
of  substance  in  the  skin,  continues  to  shrink  till  a  firm  cicatrix  has 
formed,  so  the  neoplastic  connective  tissue  in  the  liver  unceasingly 
contracts  till  the  evil  results  arise  which  were  depicted  under  the  head 
of  symptoms.  But  then  radical  aid  is  entirely  impossible,  for  the  dense 
tissue  can  never  expand  again.  Subsequently  the  treatment  of  cir- 
rhosis can  only  be  symptomatic.  Among  the  symptoms  of  oongeslioo, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  demand  particular  attention,  as  they 
increase  the  emaciation  and  debility  of  the  patient.  According  to  the 
rules  previously  given,  it  is  just  in  this  form  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
catarrh  that  the  administration  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  is  most  bene- 
ficial ;  they  appear  to  decrease  the  toughness  of  the  mucus,  and  thus 
to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to  get  rid  of  its  mucous  coating  more 
readily.  The  hasmorrhage  firom  the  stomach  and  intestines  should 
also  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  previously  laid  down,  altliough 
we  cannot  hope  for  very  fisivorable  results.  We  should  only  tap  the 
patient  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary,  for  the  ascites,  dependent 
on  obstruction  in  the  portal  vein,  is  particularly  liable  to  return  very 
quickly,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  has  impeded  the 
transudation,  has  been  removed.  But,  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  tap, 
we  may  hope  to  retard  the  fresh  collection  of  fluid  by  compressing  the 
abdomen  with  a  proper  bandage.  The  assertion  previously  made,  that 
diim^tics  arc  as  useless  as  they  arc  irrational  in  the  treatment  of  ascites, 
is  particularly  true  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  The  most  important 
indication  in  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  is,  to  improve  the  strength  and 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  While  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  pe^ 
mits  it,  \vc  should  give  him  nutritious  diet  and  preparations  of  iron, 
which  are  not  unfrequcntly  well  borne  and  very  beneficial.  In  one 
patient,  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  who  afterward  died  of  hasmate- 
mesis,  under  free  use  of  iron,  and  a  diet  consisting  mostly  of  milk  and 
eggs,  I  have  frequently  seen  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  diminish,  while 
it  increased  again  when  the  patient  was  removed  firom  the  hospital, 
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or  was  not  so  well  cared  for,  or  when  he  had  haemonhage  finom  the 
stomach. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
SYPHILITIC  HSPAirnSy  STPHiLOHA  OF  THE  iJTEB  (  Wdgner). 

Etiology. — ^Among  the  internal  oigans  of  the  body,  the  liver  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  most  frequently  affected  bj  constitutional  syphilis. 
At  all  events,  syphilitic  hepatitis  or  syphiloma  of  the  liver  is  correctly 
inteipreted  earlier  than  the  syphilitic  affections  of  any  other  organ. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  is  not  unfrequently  foimd  in  the 
bodies  of  children  who  have  had  congenital  syphilis.  Among  the  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  due  to  acquired  syphilis,  syphilitic  hepatitis 
comes  rather  late,  so  that  it  is  classed  among  the  tertiary  rather  than 
among  the  secondary  syphilitic  diseases. 

Anatomical  AppbSlBANCBS. — ^From  numerous  microscropic  ex- 
aminations of  organs  affected  with  syphilitic  disease,  it  is  true 
*  Wagner  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  form  ap- 
pearing as  circumscribed  deposits  (gummy  tumors  of  Virchoto)^  but 
also  the  diffuse  syphilitic  degenerations  of  the  organs,  depend  on  the 
development  of  a  specific  neoplasia,  syphiloma,  but  the  appearance  to 
the  naked  eye  of  livers  in  which  structural  change  has  resulted  from 
constitutional  disease  varies  so  greatly,  in  different  cases,  that  it  still 
appears  proper  to  describe  different  forms  of  syphilitic  hepatitis.  We 
may  distinguish  a  syphilitic  perihepatitis,  a  simple  interstitial  syphi- 
Utic  hepatitis  leading  to  diffuse  induration,  and  a  third  form  called  by 
Virchow  gnmmous  hepatitis.  The  latter,  whose  syphilitic  nature 
was  long  since  recognized  by  Dittrich^  is  most  readily  recognized  and 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  liver  disease.  In  it  we  find  spots, 
from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  even  walnut,  in 
the  liver,  which  in  recent  cases  have  a  medullary  appearance,  but, 
after  they  have  existed  a  long  while,  form  yellow,  cheesy  masses. 
Tliese  spots,  which,  previous  to  DUtrich^a  explanation,  were  regarded 
as  cancer  in  the  stage  of  recovery  (which  they  greatly  resemble),  are 
enclosed  by  a  dense  tissue,  and  dense  connective-tissue  strise  extend 
from  them  in  various  directions  toward  the  surfetce  of  the  liver.  On 
the  surface  even  we  may  notice  deep  furrows,  which  give  the  liver  a 
peculiar  lobulated  appearance,  and  which  are  caused  by  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver  being  destroyed  in  ^me  places  and  being  replaced 
by  contracting  connective  tissue.  In  the  diffuse  syphilitic  indurations 
of  the  liver,  we  find  more  or  less  extensive  parts  transformed  into  a 
hard,  dense  tissue.  The  gland-substance  is  mostly  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue.     The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
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above-described  spots  is  almost  the  only  symptom  which  will  present 
our  mistaking  syphilitic  induration  of  the  liver  for  cirrhosis ;  bat  the 
more  regular  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  granulations,  which  are  rarely  never  wanting  in  drrfaosis, 
furnish  some  points  for  the  diagnosis.  Besides  the  fact  that  syphilitic 
perihepcUitis  usually  complicates  the  above-described  parenchymatous 
diseases,  it  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this  affection  that  the  thick- 
enings of  the  serous  covering  caused  by  it  are  more  decided  than  in 
other  forms  of  perihepatitis,  and  that  they  are  peculiariy  hard  and 
tough. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Coubse. — ^In  many  cases  syphilitic  hepatitis  can- 
not be  recognized  or  suspected  during  life.  Occasionally  we  may  make 
the  diagnosis  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  enlarged  liver,  on  whose 
surface  prominences  and  retractions  may  be  distinguished,  and  from 
the  coexistence  of  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  Gyphilis.  In  one 
patient  in  Grei&wald,  who  complained  of  the  symptoms  of  chronio 
peritonitis,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  liver  I  was  able  to  diagnose 
the  probable  existence  of  hepatitis,  before  the  patient  acknowledged 
to  being  infected,  and  before  examination  of  the  throat  had  shown  a 
decided  defect  in  both  sides  of  the  soft  palate.  This  patient  has  since 
died,  and,  according  to  a  notice  that  I  have  found  in  the  Cfri^mcalder 
Medicinischen  Beitrdgerij  the  autopsy  confirmed  my  diagnosis.  In 
the  former  editions  of  my  book  I  asserted  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that,  where  the  process  was  very  extensive,  compression  of  the  portal 
vein  and  bile-ducts  might  induce  a  series  of  symptoms  similar  to  those 
from  cirrhosis.  I  was  then  obliged  to  add  that,  in  the  cases  then  pub- 
lished, there  had  been  a  moderate  ascites  in  only  one,  while  icterus 
had  not  occurred  in  any  case.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  one  case  that  has  fiilly  sustained  my  conjecture :  A  pa- 
tient, who  denied  ever  having  had  syphilis,  was  received  into  the 
clinic  with  icterus,  excessive  ascites  (which  required  repeated  tapping), 
and  very  dark  urine,  which  contained  quantities  of  abnormal  coloring 
matter.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  and  on  its  surface  could  be  felt  distinct 
round  protuberances,  which  were  not  puffy  or  in  the  form  of  ridges. 
The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  with  consecutive  closure  of  the 
portal  vein,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  The  liver  was  typi- 
cally lobulated,  its  covering  much  thickened  in  some  places,  a  large 
amoimt  of  its  parenchyma  diffusely  indurated ;  deep  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  were  three  or  foiur  still  fresh,  medullary-looking  gummy 
tumors. 

Treatment. — ^There  can  hardly  be  a  question  of  treatment  in  syph- 
ilitic hepatitis,  for,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized 
during  life,  it  is  only  toward  its  end.     We  cannot  depend  on  relaxing 
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or  removing  the  shrunken  oonnectiye  tissue  hy  iodine  or  mercurial 
preparations,  and  consequently  are  limited  to  a  symptomatic  treatment. 


CHAPTER    V. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  POSTAL  VEIN — ^PYLEPHLEBITIS. 

EnoLOGT. — 3y  pylephlebitis  we  imderstand  not  only  those  con- 
ditions where  an  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  induces  a  dot  in 
the  portal  vein,  but  also  those  where  coagulation  of  the  contents  of 
the  portal  vein  occurs  independently  of  inflammation  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessel 

The  first  form — ^primary  phlebitis — is  hi  rarer  than  the  latter.  Its 
exciting  causes  are  partly  injuries  of  the  portal  vein,  partly  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  parts  about  it,  which  extends  to  the  wall  of  the  vein. 

Secondary  phlebitis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  thrombus  of  the  portal 
vein,  cannot  always  be  referred  to  any  evident  causes :  1.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  by  lym- 
phatic glands,  caseously  or  cancerously  degenerated,  or  by  thickened 
or  cicatricially  contracted  peritonaeum.  2.  In  other  cases,  compression 
of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  as  by  cirrhosis,  so  retards  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood,  that  coagula  form  in  the  trunk  or  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein.  3.  It  appears  to  result  much  more  frequently  firom  the 
gradual  increase  and  extension  of  a  thrombus  that  has  formed  in  some 
branch  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the  same  way,  where  there  is  thrombus 
of  one  of  the  crural  veins,  not  unfrequently  a  dot  occurs  not  only  in 
the  vein  of  the  corresponding  leg,  but  the  thrombus  often  extends  up- 
ward also  into  the  vena  cava,  or  even  into  the  renal  veins.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  primary  thrombosis  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  branches, 
even  when  the  original  coagulum  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  portal 
vein  resulted  from  inflammation  of  its  walls.  In  this  way  are  most 
readily  explained  the  thromboses  of  the  portal  vein,  due  to  ulcerations 
and  suppurations  in  the  abdomen,  to  inflammation  of  the  imibilical 
vein  ia  newly-born  children,  to  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  to  inflamed  and  suppurating  hsemorrhoidal  tumors,  and  to 
similar  causes.  4.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  emboli,  from 
collections  of  pus  reaching  the  liver,  can  give  rise  to  a  coagulum  at 
first  circumscribed,  subsequently  difiuse,  in  the  portal  vein. 

Anatomical  Appeaeakces. — ^In  the  first  stage  of  both  forms 
of  pylephlebitis  there  is  always  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the 
vein.  It  is  important  to  note  this,  to  avoid  error :  suppurative  phle- 
bitis begins  with  suppuration  in  the  vein.  The  clot  adheres  firmly 
to  the  wall  of  the  vein.    In  primary  phlebitis  this  is  from  the  first 
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thickened,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  shows  a  doudiness  of  the  mucou 
ooat,  and  an  injection  of  the  fibrous.  In  thrombosis,  the  wall  of  the 
vein  is  at  first  normal,  but  it  is  soon  changed  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. The  coagulation  of  the  contents  may  be  limited  to  some  twigs 
of  the  portal  vein,  but  in  other  cases  it  extends  to  the  trunk,  rootSi 
and  branches.  The  terminations  of  pylephlebitis  vary,  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  its  termination,  it  is  called  (idhesive  or  suppmxUivt. 

In  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  while  the  thrombus  gradually  shrinks, 
undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  partly  or  entirely  absorbed,  there 
is  inflammatory  proliferation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  whidi  terminates 
in  its  obliteration,  although  we  cannot  follow  the  different  phases  of 
the  process.  If  we  examine  a  liver  that  has  been  the  seat  of  adhesive 
pylephlebitis,  we  find  on  its  sar&ice  dcatridal  retractions,  and  within 
it,  corresponding  to  these  retracted  places,  we  find  a  hard  tissue,  in 
which  may  still  be  recognized  the  atrophied  brandies  of  the  portal 
vein.  Occasionally  these  contain  remains  of  the  thromboses,  colored 
more  or  less  yellow  by  haematin. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  instead  of  atro[^ying  gradually,  the 
thrombus  dissolves  into  a  puruloid  fluid.  This  is,  for  the  most  part^  a 
finely-granular  detritus,  containing  only  a  few  roundish  cells,  whidi  may 
be  either  white  blood-corpusdes  or  newly-formed  pus-corpusdes.  Hie 
whole  thrombus  rarely  breaks  down  at  the  same  time.  In  the  trunk 
of  the  vein  there  is  often  a  firm  coagulum,  while  there  is  a  puruloid 
fluid  in  the  branches  and  roots.  But  more  frequently  there  is  no  dis- 
integration in  the  finer  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  so  that  the  coagula 
there  prevent  the  disintegrated  masses  entering  the  hepatic  vein,  and 
reaching  the  pulmonary  circulation.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  observing  this  "  sequestration  "  in  two  cases  of  suppurative 
pylephlebitis.  It  readily  explains  the  firequent  escape  of  the  lungs 
from  secondaiy  disease,  which  could  scarcely  fEiil  to  occur  if  the  termi- 
nations of  the  portal  vein  were  not  dosed. 

But,  in  phlebitis  of  the  peripheral  veins,  the  inflammation  not  un* 
firequently  extends  frt)m  the  adventitia  to  the  surrounding  parts,  in- 
ducing suppuration  and  formation  of  abscesses,  so  that  inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma 'of  the  liver,  which  tenninates  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  often  accompanies  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  Then  we  often 
find  in  the  liver  numerous  deposits  of  pus,  which  surround  the  portal 
vein,  and  often  communicate  with  it. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^When  adhesive  pyUphlebUia  is  limited 
to  individual  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  it  runs  its  course  witl^out  show- 
ing any  symptoms  during  life.  The  pervious  branches  suffice  to  trans- 
fer the  blood  firom  the  abdominal  organs  to  the  hepatic  vein.  If  the 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  or  all  or  most  of  its  branches,  be  obliterated. 
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the  symptoms  greatly  resemble  those  of  dirhosis.  In  both  cases  the 
obBtruction  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein 
leads  to  gastric  and  mtestinal  catarrh  and  hsemorrhage,  to  haemor- 
rhoids, enlargement  of  the  spleen  (not  constantly),  and  to  ascites. 
Biliaiy  retention  and  icterus  result  more  frequently  from  compression 
of  the  gall-ducts  in  adhesive  pylephlebitis  than  in  drrhosis,  because  a 
greater  number  of  the  liveroells  are  preserved  to  prepare  bile.  The 
continued  secretion  of  bile  and  ihe  occurrence  of  icterus  in  pylephlebi- 
tis appear  to  show  that  the  hepatic  artery,  as  well  as  the  portal  vein, 
furnishes  the  liver  with  material  for  the  formation  of  bile.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  chronic.  Recovery  is  impossible ;  but  it  often  lasts 
for  months  before  death  occurs  from  the  same  symptoms  as  it  does  in 
cirrhosis.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  disease  can  only  be  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  cirrhosis  by  aid  of  the  history  of  the  case.  If 
it  be  found  that  the  patient  was  not  given  to  drinking,  and  if  the  above 
symptoms  were  preceded  by  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  abdomen,  the  chances  are  in  fsivoT  x>f  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  par- 
ticularly if  the  disease  have  run  its  course  more  rapidly  than  is  custom- 
ary witii  oiirhosis. 

Hitherto  suppttrative  pylephlebitis  has  rarely  been  recognized  dur- 
ing life.  Its  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  right  hypodiondrium,  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  chills  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
high  fever,  and  almost  always  icterus.  If  these  symptoms  join  them- 
selves to  an  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  one  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
we  may,  with  some  certainty,  conclude  that  there  is  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  the  parenchyma 
or  the  portal  vein  he  inflamed.  We  are  only  justified  in  the  latter 
supposition,  when,  besides  the  other  symptoms,  we  have  those  of  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein,  particularly  when  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  slight  ascites,  and  hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  SchorUein 
was  the  first  to  recognize  a  case  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  during 
life,  from  the  above  symptoms ;  thereby  showing  great  diagnostic  acu-' 
men  and  anatomico-physiological  knowledge. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Concerning  the  treatment  of  adhesive  pylephlebitis 
we  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  cirrhosis ;  while  that  of  sup- 
purative pylephlebitis  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  suppuratfve 
hepatitis. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FATTY  LIVEB — ^HSPAB  ADIPOSUM. 

EnoLOGY. — ^There  are  two  forms  of  feitty  liver.  In  one,  superfluous 
£Eit  is  deposited  in  the  liver-cells  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein ;  in 
the  other,  the  nutrition  of  the  liver-cells  is  disturbed  by  disease  of  the 
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parenchjrma  of  the  liver,  and  they  imdei^  retrogressiye  metamorpho- 
sis, during  which  £at  granules  appear  in  them,  as  happens  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  in  other  cells  and  other  tissues.  This  second  form, 
/att^  degeneration^  is  one  symptom  of  many  structural  changes  of  the 
liver ;  we  have  already  mentioned  it  in  cirrhosis,  and  shall  often  refer 
to  it  again.  Here  we  shall  only  consider  the  first  form,^a^  liver  in 
the  strict  sense,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  with  FrerichM^faJtty  if^iUration. 

On  superficial  observation,  the  circumstances  under  which  h,ttj 
liver  occurs  appear  very  varied :  for,  on  the  one  hand  we  find  it^  alcMig 
with  an  excessive  production  of  fat  throughout  the  body,  where  the 
supply  of  nutriment  is  excessive  and  its  consumption  limited ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  occurs  with  excessive  emaciation,  where  there  is  In- 
creased consumption  of  the  body.  This  contrast  is,  however,  only 
apparent ;  both  circumstances  agree  in  causing  an  abnormal  amomit 
of  fat  in  the  liver.  In  the  one  case,  fiit  or  the  substances  firom  which 
it  is  formed  in  the  body  are  supplied  fix>m  without ;  in  the  other  case, 
fat  is  reabsorbed  from  the  subcutaneous  and  other  tissues  rich  in  hi^ 
and  taken  into  the  blood. 

If  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  fat,  we  find  that  the  persons  affected  with  fatty  liver  are 
chiefly  those  who  exercise  but  little,  while  they  eat  and  drink  fineely. 
But  by  this  mode  of  life  they  are  subjected  to  conditions  analogous  to 
those  under  which  we  place  animals  when  we  wish  to  fatten  them. 
We  do  not  let  the  latter  work,  but  shut  them  up  in  a  pen,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  hydrocarbons.  But,  under  this  treatment,  one  animal 
will  become  fat  readily  and  quickly,  while  another  will  do  so  slowly 
or  not  at  all ;  in  the  same  way,  of  two  persons  living  alike,  one  will 
become  fat  and  have  fatty  liver,  while  the  other  will  remain  lean  and 
his  liver  will  be  healthy.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  individ- 
ual predispositions,  which  appear  to  be  sometimes  congenital  and  he- 
reditary in  some  families,  or  the  causes  of  immunity  of  other  persons  to 
fat  bellies  and  livers.  They  may  depend  either  on  easy  or  difficult 
assimilation  of  nutritive  materials ;  or  on  slow  or  rapid  consumption  of 
tissue.  If  there  be  a  decided  predisposition,  the  disease  appears  to 
develop  on  ordinary  mixed  diet,  if  more  of  it  be  consumed  than  is  re- 
quired to  supply  the  place  of  what  has  been  used  up ;  if  the  predis- 
position to  fat  be  slight,  it  only  occurs  where  there  is  an  excessive 
supply  of  fats,  hydrocarbons,  and  particularly  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  latter  act  by  retard- 
ing the  transformation  of  tissue.  ' 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  fatty  liver  with  tuberculosis  of  the  limgs 
has  long  been  remarked ;  their  connection  has  been  ascribed  to  incom- 
plete oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  their  transformation  into  fat. 
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due  to  impaired  respiration.  But  as  £att j  liver  rarel j  occurs  in  other 
lung-diseases  where  the  respiration  is  also  affected,  and  as  it  often  re- 
sults from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  intestines,  and  frt)m  carci- 
nomatous and  other  diseases  in  which  the  patients  emaciate,  the  ob- 
structed respiration  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs.  Budd  and  FrertcTiS  agree  with  the  theory  first 
advanced  by  Larrey^  that  it  depends  on  too  much  £Bit  in  the  blood, 
and  that  this  was  due  to  the  emaciation  and  reabsorption  of  £Eit  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Perhaps  the  grade  of  the  fetty  liver  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  cod-liver  oil  so  much  given  of  late  for 
tuberculosis  of  the  limgs. 

Anatomical  Appeabakces. — Slight  amoimts  of  fatty  infiltration 
do  not  alter  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  liver,  and  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  the  microscope.  In  higher  grades  the  liver  is  enlarged,  but 
usually  appears  flattened;  the  edges  are  generally  thickened  and 
roimded  off.  In  many  cases  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  is  but 
slight,  in  some  it  is  very  decided.  The  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
fritty  liver  is  transparent,  smooth,  and  shining ;  occasionally  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  varicose  vessels.  According  to  the  grade  of  the  feitty  infil- 
tration, the  smiace  of  the  liver  is  yellowish  red,  or  distinctly  yellow. 
We  often  notice  that  the  yellow  color  is  interrupted  by  reddish  spots 
and  figures,  which  correspond  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins.  The 
consistence  of  the  liver  is  diminished ;  it  feels  doughy,  and  pits  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.  On  incision,  we  meet  little  resistance ;  a 
coating  of  fat  remains  on  the  warmed  knife-blade.  But  little  blood 
flows  from  the  cut  surface,  which  is  also  yellowish  red  or  yellow,  and 
shows  the  red  spots  and  figures  above  mentioned. 

On  microscopic  examination,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  disease, 
the  enlarged  and  usually  rounded  liveiKsells  appear  either  filled  with 
fine  fat  globules,  or  these  have  imited  to  form  single  larger  drops,  or, 
lastly,  individual  liver-cells  are  entirely  or  mostly  filled  by  one  large 
drop  of  fisit.  The  infiltration  always  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  of  the  liver,  that  is,  near  the  interlobular  veins,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein ;  it  rarely  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  central 
vein  (whose  freedom  causes  the  red  spots  in  the  yellow  liver),  and 
even  then  the  liver-cells  in  the  centre  are  usually  less  infiltrated  than 
those  at  the  periphery.  The  chemical  examination  of  the  liver  often 
shows  enormous  quantities  of  fat.  In  one  very  fetly  liver,  Vattquelin 
found  45  per  cent,  of  fet,  in  one  case  FrericJis  found  43  per  cent., 
and  when  the  substance  of  the  liver  was  freed  from  water  he  found  78 
per  cent.  According  to  FrericJis^  the  fat  consists  of  olein  and  mai> 
garin  in  variable  proportions,  with  traces  of  cholesterin. 

One  variety  of  fatty  liver  is  what  Home  and  JRokitansky  call  icaxy 
42 
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liver.     It  depends  on  the  same  structural  changes,  but  is  distingiiished 
by  a  waxy  dryness,  a  peculiar  brilliance  and  intense  yellow  color. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^In  most  cases  of  fatty  liver  there  are  no 
subjective  sjmptoms,  and,  on  objective  examination  also^  only  high 
grades  of  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  In  £Bit  persons,  and  in  those 
with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  we  should  examine  the  region  of  the  liver 
fix>m  time  to  time,  even  without  their  complaining.  If^  in  these  cases, 
we  find  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  whidi  is  the  more  readily  recog- 
nized as  the  liver  is  usually  elongated,  has  thickened  edges,  and  from 
the  relaxation  of  its  parenchyma  hangs  far  down  (JFVmcA^),  and  if  the 
enlarged  liver  be  painless,  its  surfeice  smooth,  its  resistance  slight,  so 
that  we  cannot  readily  feel  the  lower  border,  these  symptoms  suffice 
to  complete  the  diagnosis,  on  aocotmt  of  the  frequent  coincidence  of 
flatty  liver  with  these  states. 

If  the  fatty  liver  be  of  high  grade,  as  occurs  particularly  in  topers, 
as  in  any  other  enlargement  of  the  liver,  there  may  be  a  feeling  of 
fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  If  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
omentum,  and  mesentery  be  also  very  fatty,  the  fulness  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  tension  of  its  walls  may  impede  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  and  interfere  with  respiration.  In  sudi  persons  the  secre- 
tion from  the  sebaceous  glands  is  usually  so  increased  that  their  skin 
shines  with  fat,  and,  when  they  sweat,  the  sweat  runs  frt)m  their  skin 
in  large  pearls ;  this  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  the  same 
state  of  a£fairs  as  the  fatty  liver,  is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  its 
symptoms. 

As  fatty  livers  rarely  cause  any  trouble,  as  on  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  bile  is  usually  foimd  in  normal  amount  and  quality,  as 
they  can  be  generally  well  injected,  and  as  there  are  usually  no  sympn 
toms  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs,  the  belief  has  gradually 
gained  ground  that  the  fatty  infiltration  neither  impairs  the  functions 
of  the  organ  nor  interferes  with  its  circulation.  But  this  supposition 
only  appears  correct  for  the  lower  and  medium  grades  of  the  disease. 
In  the  highest  grades,  after  death,  we  often  find  but  little  bile  in  the 
bile-ducts,  and  the  fseces  in  the  intestines  are  but  slightly  colored. 
The  weakly  constitution  of  such  patients,  particularly  their  known  in- 
tolerance of  bleeding,  also  indicates  distiu*bance  of  the  function  of  the 
liver.  From  the  varicosities  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  capsule  of 
the  liver,  FrericJis  concluded  that  tfie  compression  of  the  blood-vessels 
also  caused  a  slight  congestion  of  the  vessels  before  they  enter  the 
Hver.  It  is  true  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  ascites,  but 
the  gastric  and  the  intestinal  catarrh  appear  to  depend,  at  least  partly, 
on  this  congestion.  MiUiet  and  3arthez  consider  it  not  improbable 
that  the  profuse  diarrhoea  which  occurs  without  perceptible  structural 
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diange  of  the  intestinea,  in  phthisical  patients  who  have  fattj  liver,  is 
caused  by  the  latter.  Schonlein  and  Frericha  speak  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  seen  obstinate  diarrhcea  in  non-phthisical  patients,  where  exces- 
sively £Bitty  liver  was  the  only  anomaly  found  in  the  abdominal  oigans 
on  post-mortem  examination,  , 

TsBATMEin*. — ^In  gluttons  and  topers,  the  cattacU  indiccUions  im- 
peratively demand  a  diange  of  the  mode  of  life.  Greneral  advice  is  of 
no  use,  as  it  is  badly  followed.  For  sudi  patients  we  should  prescribe 
the  hours  of  exercise,  forbid  afternoon  naps,  give  careful  directions 
about  their  meals,  forbidding  all  gravies  and  other  fatty  substances ; 
iar  supper  we  should  only  allow  water«oup  and  a  little  stewed  fruit. 
The  use  of  coffee  and  tea  should  be  limited,  that  of  liquor  entirely  for- 
bidden. In  the  fatty  liver  occurring  in  consumptive  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  pulmonary  consumption,  we  can  rarely  fulfil  the  causal  indica- 
tions. 

The  indications  from  the  disease  have  long  been  supposed  to 
require  -remedies  for  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile.  And,  in  the 
present  state  of  physiology,  we  must  suppose  that  the  success  of  this 
intention  would  have  the  best  effect  on  fatty  liver.  We  find  less  fat  in 
the  hepatic  vein  than  in  the  portal  vein.  Frerichs  saw  the  secretory  ac- 
tivity of  the  liverK5ells  diminish  as  their  fritty  contents  increased ;  hence 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  fat  going  to  the  liver  is  used  up  in  the 
production  of  bile,  and  that  the  superfluous  fat  must  disappear  frx>m  the 
liveroells  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  increased.  Bat  oiu-  knowledge 
of  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  indication  increases  in  proportion  with 
our  comprehension  of  its  urgency.  At  present  we  can  scarcely  hope 
that  an  inert  indifferent  vegetable  extract  will  decidedly  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile,  since  we  no  longer  regard  (he  bile  as  a  secretion 
necessary  for  digestion,  or,  at  least,  only  secondarily  so,  but  as  a  prod- 
uct whose  quantity  and  quality  vary  with  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  change  of  tissue,  or  with  its  other  modifications.  It  \s  possible 
that  the  fr-eshly-expressed  juices  of  taraxacum,  cheUdonium,  etc.,  have 
a  curative  influence  when  used  as  *^  spring  cures "  {jFiruhlingseuren)^ 
while  the  patients  rise  early,  live  moderately,  and  exercise  freely ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  benefit  is  mostly  due  to  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  life.  The  case  is  different  with  the  treatment  at  Elarlsbad,  Blarien- 
bad,  Homburg,  Kissengen,  eta  In  the  results  there  obtained,  the 
fiivorable  mode  of  life  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  free 
and  continued  use  of  the  different  solutions  of  salts  must  have  just  as 
much  effect  on  the  change  of  tissue.  It  is  certain  that  the  superfluous 
ht  of  the  body  soon  disappears  under  the  use  of  these  mineral  waters, 
and  after  a  month^s  residence  in  Elarlsbad  most  patients  return  home 
much  thinner  than  when  they  went  there.     Simple  pedestrian  excur- 
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sions,  with  the  most  moderate  mamier  of  living,  have  not,  by  any 
means,  the  same  effect.  Several  very  crude  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced'oonceming  the  action  of  the  alkaline-saline  springs;  the  body 
of  a  Karlsbad  patient  has  even  been  compared  to  a  Bosp-factcxry^  and 
the  characteristic  passages  have  been  regarded  as  soap,  which  was  said 
to  be  formed  from  the  soda  of  the  waters  and  the  i&t  from  the  body. 
We  should  not,  however,  wait  to  find  a  better  explanation,  but  should 
send  fatty  patients  with  fatty  infiltrations  of  the  liver  to  those  water- 
ing-places. This  is  occasionally  very  erroneously  done  with  patients 
whose  fatty  liver  depends  on  decided  emaciation,  because  the  patients 
or  the  physician  do  not  recognize  the  significance  of  the  disease.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  the  contraindications  to  the  use  of  the  alkaline- 
muriatic  springs.  If  the  blood  be  impoverished,  we  should  carefrdly 
tiy  if  the  Eger  Franzensbrunnen,  or  the  Kissengen  Ragoczy  waters, 
are  borne,  and,  if  they  are  not,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  regulaling 
the  diet  and  mode  of  life.  This  rule  refers  also  to  those  cases  where 
patients  with  fatty  liver  are  inclined  to  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LABDACEOUS     (OB  WAXY)     LTVER — ^AMYLOID     DEGENEBATTON    OF  THE 

UVEB — (  Virchow). 

Etiology. — ^LArdaoeous  degeneration  of  the  liver  depends  on  a 
deposit  in  the  liver-cells  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  vessels  (  Wa^ 
fier)  of  a  substance  whose  nature  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  whose  re- 
action to  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  closely  resembles  that  of  amylum 
and  cellulose.  From  this  similarity  of  chemical  reaction,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  accidental,  the  title  of  "  amyloid  degeneration  "  has  of  late 
been  given  to  that  state  which  was  formerly  called  "  lardaceous  degen- 
eration," from  its  external  resemblance,  but  particularly  from  its  pecu- 
liar lustre. 

Lardaceous  liver  never  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  healthy ;  it  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  advanced  cachexia,  particularly  in  cases  resulting 
from  scrofulous,  cachectic,  or  syphilitic  affections,  from  mercurialism, 
tedious  suppurations,  and  caries  of  the  bones ;  it  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  patients  with  pulmonary  oonsiunption ;  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
duced by  malaria. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — A  lardaceous  liver  is  usually  de- 
cidedly increased  in  size  and  weight,  and  resembles  fatty  liver  in  form, 
as  it  appears  elongated,  flattened,  and  thickened  at  the  edges.  The 
peritoneal  covering  is  smooth  and  tense,  and  the  liver  is  hard  as  a 
board.     The  cut  surface  is  very  dry  and  bloodless,  smooth,  almost  ho- 
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mogeneouSjWith  a  gray  color  and  very  lardaoeous  lustre.  When  there 
is  a  coincident  htty  degeneration,  the  knife-blade  is  covered  with  fat. 
There  is  almost  always  a  similar  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  and  not 
mifrequently  of  the  kidneys  also. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  polygonal  liver-cells  appear  round 
and  enlarged ;  the  fine  granular  contents,  and  usually  also  their  nuclei, 
are  atrophied,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  translucent,  homogeneous 
substance.  If  there  be  at  the  same  time  fatty  degeneration,  we  find 
small  discrete  fat  globules  in  the  degenerated  cells,  particularly  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  On  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
iodine,  there  is  not  a  yellowish-brown  but  a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
color;  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add,  there  is  a  violet  and  subse- 
quently a  blue  color  of  the  preparation. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  very  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
liver  causes  no  pain ;  and  the  patient's  attention  is  first  called  to  his 
disease,  when  ihe  enlarged  organ  fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  tension.  Budd  considers  ascites  as  a 
constant  symptom  of  lardaceous  liver,  and  refers  it  to  the  compression 
of  the  portal  vessels.  He  also  believes  that,  in  children  debilitated 
by  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  glands  and  joints,  the  recognition  of  a 
painless  enlargement  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  ascites,  is  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  opposition  to  the  view 
that  ascites  accompanying  lardaceous  liver  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
portal  vein,  Bamberger  very  correctly  says  that  in  such  a  case  there 
should  also  be  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  other  abdominal  organs, 
but  these  never  occur.  It  is  iieur  more  probable  that  the  dropsy  is  due 
to  the  general  cachexia  and  hydrsemia,  from  which  all  patients  with 
lardaceous  liver  suffer.  In  the  cases  observed  by  Bamberger^  the 
ascites  was  always  preceded  by  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  in  those  re- 
lated by  Budd  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ascites  preceded  the  oedema 
of  the  feet.  The  enlarged  liveiKseUs  do  not  compress  the  bile-ducts 
any  more  than  they  do  the  blood-vessels,  and  icterus  is  absent  as  a 
rule.  Icterus  may,  however,  result  from  complications,  such  as  lar- 
daceous enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  porta  hepatis,  so 
that  Frerichs  warns  us  against  considering  the  absence  of  icterus  as 
a  diagnostic  criterion  of  lardaceous  liver.  The  feeoes  have  little  color, 
on  account  of  the  impaired  function  of  the  diseased  liver-cells.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  fiir  the  bad  nutrition  of  the  patient,  the  pale- 
ness of  his  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  hydrsemia  and  dropsy,  de- 
pend on  the  degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  this  disease  only  occurs  in 
those  who  are  cachectic  at  any  rate,  and  as  the  spleen  is  almost  al- 
ways diseased  at  the  same  time,  and  the  kidneys  are  very  frequently 
so.      The  etiology,  the   hard  liver-tumor  readily  felt   on  palpation. 
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the  usually  coincident  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and,  lastly,  albumi- 
nuria, when  it  exists,  are  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  lardaoeous 
liver.  By  paying  attention  to  these  points,  the  higher  grades  of'  the 
disease  may  be  readily  recognized. 

TBEATMSirr. — ^It  has  not  been  proved,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  lar- 
daoeous degeneration  is  capable  of  restoration ;  and,  although  cases 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  where  lardaceous  livers  have  beocHne 
smaller  and  normal,  further  proof  is  needed  on  this  subject  before  we 
can  believe  the  statement.  The  longKX>ntinued  inunction  of  iodine 
salve  over  the  liver,  although  strongly  recommended  by  JBuddy  de- 
serves little  confidence.  The  preparations  of  iodine,  particularly 
syrupus  ferri  iodidi,  are  extensively  used  in  lardaceous  liver,  as  are 
also  alkaline  baths  and  preparations  of  iron.  Although  these  may  not 
improve  the  liver-disease,  they  may  do  much  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Iodine  justly  holds  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific  for  tertiary  syph- 
ilitic affections,  and  in  other  dyscrasias  also  its  beneficial  effects  have 
been  proved ;  the  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated  by  the  great  pov- 
erty of  the  blood.  The  peculiarities  of  each  case  should  decide  which 
of  these  remedies  is  to  be  employed. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CANCER   OF  THE  LIVER — CARCINOMA    HEPATIS. 

Etiology. — The  liver  is  so  firequently  affected  with  carcinoma 
that,  according  to  IloJcitanaky^  there  is  about  one  case  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  to  every  five  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  Oppolzer 
found  it  fifty-three  times  in  four  thousand  autopsies,  or  in  about 
every  eightieth  patient.  In  many  cases  it  is  primary,  in  others  it  is 
preceded  by  cancer  of  the  stomach,  rectimi,  or  other  organs ;  it  is  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  develop  after  extirpation  of  peripheral  cancerous  tu- 
mors. 

The  causes  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  are  just  as  obscure  as  those 
of  carcinoma  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that,  when  asked,  the  patients  are 
rarely  puzzled  to  tell  what  caused  their  disease,  but  their  accounts 
give  us  no  true  information  as  to  its  etiology. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — Medullary  cancer  is  the  form  most 
frequently  foimd  in  the  Hver.  It  sometimes  forms  circumscribed, 
sharply-bounded  tumors ;  sometimes  it  spreads  out  diffusely  between 
the  liver-cells,  and  has  no  sharp  borders. 

In  the  former  case  we  find  roundish  or  glandular  and  lobulated 
tiunors  in  the  liver ;  these  are  enclosed  by  a  delicate,  vascular  connec- 
tive tissue  capsule,  and,  where  they  touch  the  peritonaatim,  are  often 
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flattened,  or  have  a  shallow  excavation,  a  so-called  "cancer  naveL" 
The  size  and  number  of  the  tumors  vary ;  thej  are  found  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head ;  sometimes  they  are  solitary, 
again  innimierable.     The  nearer  they  lie  to  the  periphery  of  the  liver, 
the  more  readily  do  knobbed  protuberances  appear.    Their  consistence 
varies  from  that  of  firm  brawn  to  that  of  soft  brain-matter.      A  laige 
amount  of  "  cancer-juice "  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  softer  cancers, 
while  only  a  small  amount  can  be  expressed  from  the  harder  ones. 
Lastly,  the  color  of  the  timior  is  milk-white  or  reddish,  according  as  it 
has  few  or  many  vessels ;  it  may.  also  be  dark  red,  from  e£Fusions  of 
blood,  or  black  from  deposits  of  pigment.     In  the  unaffected  parts  of 
the  liver  there  is  usually  great  hypersemia,  which  has  something  to  do 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  organ,  which  is  often  very  great.     Not 
unfrequently  the  liver  is  rendered  intensely  yellow  by  compression  of 
the  gall-ducts  and  retention  of  the  bile.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cancerous  tumors,  the  liver-cells  have  usually  imdergone  fatty  de- 
generation.    Chronic  partial  peritonitis  almost  always  occurs  quite 
early  in  the  covering  just  over  the  tumors,  causing  thickening  and  ad- 
hesion with  the  neighboring  parts ;  in  other  cases  cancerous  masses 
develop  in  this  part,  and  spread  over  the  entire  peritonaemn.     The  for- 
mation of  the  "  cancer  navel"  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  as  in  carcino- 
ma elsewhere,  depends  on  atrophy  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  neoplasia, 
in  which  Uie  cellular  elements  undergo  hity  degeneration  and  atrophy ; 
but  occasionally  we  meet  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver  where  this  retro- 
gression extends  to  the  entire  tumor,  which  is  finally  reduced  to  a 
yellow  qrumbly  mass,  enclosed  in  a  cicatricial  connective  tissue  (the 
remains  of  the  cancerous  framework).     If  young  cancer  be  found  with 
these  cicatricial  masses  in  the  liver,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  the  latter ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  be  indeed  cancer  that  has  recovered  or  the  remains 
of  some  other  process.    In  rare  cases  medullary  cancer  softens,  and,  by 
disintegrating,  leads  to  acute  peritonitis,  or  to  dangerous  haemorrhage. 

In  the  second  form,  which  Hokitamky  calls  inJiUrated  cancer^  we 
find  large  portions  of  the  liver  converted  into  a  white  cancerous  mass. 
The  obliterated  vessels  and  gaU-ducts,  which  are  surrounded  by  rudi- 
mentary liver-cells  atrophied,  fattily  degenerated  and  colored  by  bile, 
often  traverse  this  white  mass  as  a  coarse  yellow  framework.  Toward 
the  periphery  the  infiltrated  cancer  gradually  passes  into  the  normal 
parenchjrma,  as  there  are  places  where  cancerous  masses,  and  others 
where  the  liver<«lls,  are  in  excess. 

The  alveolar  or  gelatirums  cancer,  which  almost  exclusively  attacks 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  peritonaeum,  in  some  few  cases  extends 
from  the  latter  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.     In  one  case,  observed 
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by  Luschka^  almost  the  whole  of  the  liver  was  transformed  into  a 
shapeless  mass  of  the  structure  of  alveolar  cancer. 

Still  more  rarely  small  nodules  of  the  structure  of  epithelial  cancer 
are  foimd  in  the  liver. 

Occasionally  cancer  of  the  liver  is  accompanied  by  cancer  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  trunk,  roots,  and  branches  of  the  latter  being  filled  by 
a  loosely-connected  thrombus  of  cancerous  substance.  I  have  seen 
one  case  where  the  contrary  occurred :  cancer  of  the  portal  vein  first 
complicated  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  the  cancer  of  the  liver  found 
on  autopsy  had  evidently  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  degen- 
eration from  the  portal  vein  to  the  tissue  of  the  liver. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  liver 
are  always  obscure  at  first ;  later  they  are  usually  quite  distinctive, 
but  cases  do  occur  where  a  certain  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  till  death. 
The  first  complaints  of  the  patient  are  almost  always  of  a  feeling  of 
pressure  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  such  as  acoompanies 
all  enlargements  of  the  liver  when  they  occur  rapidly  and  become  great 
When  the  tumors  are  near  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  hence  induce 
partial  peritonitis  early,  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  this  pain  often  spreads  to  the  right 
shoulder.  Even  iioxn.  the  first  the  region  of  the  liver  is  usually  more 
sensitive  to  pressure  than  in  any  of  the  diseases  of  the  organ  hiilierto 
described,  except  suppurative  hepatitis.  After  a  time  the  patients 
themselves  notice  that  their  right  side  is  prominent,  and  that  there  is 
a  hard  tumor  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  If  the  tumors  compress 
large  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  there  is  moderate  ascites  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  grow  on  the  concavity  of  the  liver  and  compress  the 
portal  vein  itself,  the  ascites  becomes  considerable;  in  other  cases 
there  is  none,  but  this  is  rare ;  for,  besides  the  obstruction  of  the  ves- 
sels, consecutive  disease  of  Jhe  peritonaeum  causes  ascites.  Grastric 
and  intestinal  catarrh,  which  often  complicate  cancer  of  the  liver  with- 
out the  stomach  or  intestines  being  affected  with  cancer,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  The  spleen  is 
rarely  enlarged,  perhaps  because  the  hydrsemia  favors  the  early  occur- 
rence of  dropsy,  and  the  pressure  of  the  dropsical  fluid  interferes  with 
the  swelling  of  the  spleen.  The  same  is  true  of  icterus  as  of  ascites. 
Compression  of  the  large  bile-ducts  causes  partial  obstruction  of  bile 
and  moderate  jaimdice ;  but,  from  the  gall-ducts  that  are  not  com- 
pressed, sufficient  bile  Aqws  into  the  duodenum  to  color  the  fiaeces  nor- 
mally. If  the  ductus  choledochus  be  compressed,  however,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  bile  becomes  general,  the  icterus  great,  and  the  faeces  are  col- 
orless. Lastly,  the  jaundice  and  discoloration  of  the  faeces  occasion- 
ally depend  on  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts.     In  more  than  half  of  the 
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cases  there  is  no  jaundice.  As  icterus  does  not  occur  in  most  of  the 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  its  presence  with  enlargement  of  the  liver 
is  strong  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  carcinoma  rather  than  to  other 
diseases ;  but  its  absence  cannot  be  regarded  as  proof  against  carcino- 
ma. Where  the  cancer  of  the  liver  is  extensive,  the  urine  shows  the 
peculiarities  before  mentioned,  and  appears  peculiarly  red  or  bluish 
from  the  presence  of  abnormal  coloring  matter,  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  numerous  liveiKsells. 

While  the  above  symptoms  gradually  occur,  the  diseases  may  gen- 
erally be  suspected  from  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  who  looks 
cachectic,  is  wasted  away,  has  a  relaxed  skin,  and  oedema  about  the 
ankles.  In  some  patients  the  cancerous  marasmus  does  not  appear 
till  very  late,  and,  even  when  large  tumors  may  be  felt  in  the  liver, 
they  appear  as  well  nourished  and  freah  as  many  patients  with  carci- 
noma of  the  breast,  before  it  has  ulcerated.  But  even  these  patients 
do  not  escape  the  injurious  effects  on  the  gendtel  health,  which  are 
difficult  to  understand  when  the  cancer  does  not  suppurate.  They 
gradually  become  marasmic ;  and,  when  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion 
have  reached  the  highest  grade,  they  generally  die  of  dropsy.  Among 
the  final  symptoms  we  not  only  unfrequently  have  thrombus  of  the 
femoral  veins,  follicular  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine,  and  shortly  be- 
fore death  thrush  not  imfrequently  comes  in  the  mouth. 

Where  there  are  large  tumors  in  the  liver,  the  physical  examina- 
tion not  unfrequently  gives  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  none  of  the 
diseases  of  the  liver,  so  far  described,  does  the  organ  attain  the  size  that 
it  may  reach  in  carcinomatous  degeneration.  The  liver,  enlarged  by 
this  disease,  most  frequently  elevates  the  lower  ribs,  pushes  them  out- 
ward, and  forms  a  visible  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  which  often  has 
the  outline  of  the  liver,  and  may  extend  from  the  right  hypochondrium 
to  below  the  navel  and  into  the  left  hj^pochondriimi.  On  palpation, 
we  usually  distinctly  feel  the  edge  of  the  indurated  organ,  and  on  its 
surface  we  find  larger  or  smaller  protuberances,  which  are  almost  pa- 
thognomonic of  the  disease. 

If  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tumor  be  the  seat  of  a  recent  in- 
flammation, we  sometimes  feel  and  hear  a  distinct  friction  from  the 
movements  of  the  liver  during  respiration.  If  there  be  considerable 
ascites,  it  may  prevent  exact  examination  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  liver ; 
but  if,  by  pushing  the  finger  in  quickly,  we  displace  the  fluid,  we  may 
at  least  convince  ourselves  of  its  increased  size  and  consistence. 

In  most  cases  the  above-described  symptoms  and  course  render  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  liver  quite  easy ;  but,  as  we  have  before  said, 
it  is  occasionally  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Where  the  cancer  is  in- 
filtrated, or  a  few  small  cancerous  nodules  develop  deep  in  the  liver, 
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this  is  often  only  slightly  enlarged,  and  even  when  it  projects  firom 
beneath  the  ribs  we  do  not  find  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  its 
surface^  on  palpation.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  as  the  serous  oovering 
is  not  inflamed,  and  there  is  usuaU  j  no  ascites  or  icterus,  as  neither  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  nor  the  gall-ducts  are  much  compressed.  In 
such  cases  we  often  have  no  sufficient  grounds  for  suspecting  the  dis- 
ease, till  our  suspicion  of  cancer  is  awakened  bj  a  gradually  increasing 
cachexia,  for  which  we  can  find  no  other  explanation,  as  all  the  func- 
tions are  undisturbed ;  and  when  cancer  of  the  uterus,  stomadi,  eta, 
where  it  is  more  readily  recognized,  can  be  excluded.  The  probability 
is  still  greater  when  the  suspicious  marasmus  has  developed  after  the 
operative  removal  of  an  external  cancer.  I£^  besides  the  cancer  of  the 
liver,  which  runs  its  course  without  decided  enlaigement  and  pain  of 
the  liver,  or  icterus,  or  ascites,  there  be  cancer  of  ihe  stomach,  morbus 
Brightii,  or  some  other  disease,  to  explain  the  marasmus,  the  disease 
may  often  escape  sui^idon. 

Treatment. — ^We  cannot  expect  any  successful  radical  treatment 
of  cancer  of  the  liver.  In  most  cases  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patient  as  long  as  possible  by  careful 
nourishment.  If  the  liver  become  very  painful  from  intense  hepatitis, 
we  apply  a  few  leeches,  and  cover  the  region  of  the  liver  with  warm 
poultices ;  these  means  almost  always  remove  or  at  least  relieve  the 
pains.  The  ascites  complicating  cancer  of  the  liver  may  require  tap- 
ping under  the  previpusly-mentioned  condition9. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TITBEBCULOSIS   OF  THE  LTVEB. 

TirBERcrrLOSis  of  the  liver  is  never  primary,  but  always  accompa- 
nies an  already  existing  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  else  forms  one 
symptom  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  the  latter  case,  we  only  find  dull, 
translucent  granulations,  as  large  as  grains  of  sand,  which  occur  par- 
ticularly on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
intestines  and  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally  find  yellow, 
cheesy,  tuberculous  masses,  as  large  as  a  hempHseed,  pea,  or  6ven 
larger.  These  very  rarely  break  down  into  small  vomicae,  filled  with 
tuberculous  pus.  But  they  often  compress  capillary  bile-ducts,  and 
lead  to  their  dilatation  behind  the  compressed  parts ;  thus  forming 
cavities  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed  or  pea,  which  are  filled  "with  bile  and 
mucus,  and  which  we  must  not  confound  with  tuberculous  cavities. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  liver  cannot  be  recognized  during  life. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ECHINOCOCCI  OF  THE  UVEB. 

EnoLOOT. — ESchinooocci  hold  the  same  relation  to  taenia  echinoooo- 
cus  (Siebdd)  that  cjsticercus  cellulosse  does  to  taenia  solium ;  i  e., 
they  are  the  young,  sexless  brood  of  the  mature  tape-worm.  Experi- 
ments of  feeding  animals  with  echinococci  from  man  have  given  no 
decided  results,  it  is  true ;  but  the  taenia  echinococcus  has  been  found 
in  the  intestines  of  animals  that  had  been  fed  on  echinococci  from 
other  animals. 

It  is  doubtful  how  the  egg  and  embryo  of  the  taenia  echinococci 
reaches  the  human  liver,  there  to  develop  to  echinococcus  vesicles. 
In  Iceland  they  are  so  common,  that  physicians  there  say  that  one- 
eighth  of  all  Ihe  diseases  of  that  island  are  due  to  this  disease,  and 
that  about  every  seventh  person  contains  echinococci  {KUcJienmeiater). 
From  analogy,  it  is  supposed  that  the  migration  takes  place  as  follows : 
Animals  affected  with  the  taenia  echinococcus  evacuate  mature  links 
from  the  bowels;  the  eggs  or  embryos  contained  in  these  in  some  way 
get  into  the  drinking-water,  or  come  in  contact  with  some  food  that  is 
eaten  raw.  Entering  the  intestinal  canal  with  these,  the  small  em- 
bryos with  their  six  hooks  bore  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine, and,  wandering  farther,  they  finally  reach  the  liver.  There  the 
microscopic  embryo  swells  to  a  large  vesicle,  on  whose  inner  wall  a 
colony  of  young,  immature  taeniae  or  scoleces  is  developed.  In  most 
cases,  besides  the  scoleces,  daughter  vesicles  develop  in  the  mother 
vesicle,  or  rather  wet  nurse ;  in  these,  a  second  generation  of  vesicles 
is  formed,  whose  inner  wall  is  also  covered  with  scoleces. 

KiXchenmeiater  refers  Uie  endemic  occurrence  of  echinococci  in  Ice- 
land principally  to  the  number  of  dogs  kept  there,  and  to  the  warmth 
of  the  river-water,  which  is  much  used  for  drinking.  The  dogs  prob- 
ably eat  the  vesicles  that  have  been  evacuated  from  the  mouth,  anus, 
or  suppurating  sacs  that  have  not  been  taken  care  o£  The  warm  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  fsivorable  for  the  embryos  of  the  echinococcus, 
as  it  is  for  all  the  lower  animals.  ITilchenmeister  considers  it  as  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  echinococci  reach  the  bowels  of  the  person 
in  whom  they  exist,  they  there  develop  to  taenia,  and  conversely  that 
the  embryo  escaping  into  the  intestines  of  persons  affected  with  taenia 
may  become  echinococcL 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — Echinococcus  sacs  are  sometimes 
solitary,  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  liver,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  right  lobe  than  in  the  left  Their  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fist  or  a  child's  head.     If  they  are  large  and 
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numerous,  the  liver  is  usually  decidedly  enlarged.  Sacs,  deep  in  the 
organ,  and  surrounded  by  liver  parenchyma,  change  the  f6rm  but  little ; 
very  large  sacs,  or  those  near  the  surface,  are  generally  elevated  above 
the  liver,  and  cause  decided  deformity  of  the  organ.  Over  the  periph- 
eral cysts  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  is  decidedly  thickened, 
and  is  attached  to  the  parts  around  by  firm  pseudo^nembranes.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  displaced  by  the  parasites,  and,  when  these 
are  large  and  numerous,  it  is  extensively  destroyed ;  the  parenchyma 
still  preserved  not  unfrequently  appears  very  vascular,  as  a  result  of 
partial  congestions.  The  echinococous  vesicle  itself  is  enclosed  by  a 
hard  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  formed  by  proliferation  of  connective  tis- 
sue, but  may  readily  be  removed  from  this.  The  envelope  of  the  ves- 
icle itself  is  a  delicate,  half-transparent  membrane,  resembling  coagu- 
lated albumen,  which,  by  the  microscope,  is  shown  to  consist  of  numerous 
fine,  concentric  lamellse.  If  we  open  the  vesicle,  a  dear  serous  fluid 
escapes ;  this  almost  always  contains  numbers  of  smaller  vesicles.  Hie 
fluid  contains  about  15  purts  of  firm  constituent  to  the  1,000 ;  no  albo- 
raen,  but  chiefly  salts,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium,  and,  aooording  to 
HeirUz^  3  parts  of  succinate  of  soda  to  the  1,000.  The  daughter  ves- 
icles are  like  the  mother  sac ;  they  are  as  laige  as  a  hemp^eed  or  a 
large  hazel-nut.  The  larger  ones  float  about  freely  in  the  mother  sac; 
the  smaller  ones  are  firmly  attached  to  its  inner  walL  The  grand- 
child vesicles,  which  are  only  found  in  the  larger  daughter  vesicles,  are 
usually  about  the  siz()  of  a  pin's  head.  On  careful  examination,  we 
may  discover  a  whitish,  gritty  coating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  grandchild  vesicles.  The  microscope  shows 
this  to  be  a  colony  of  young,  immature  taeniad  or  scolcoes.  The  indi- 
vidual animals  are  about  \  mm.  long,  and  -1^  mm.  broad ;  they  have  a 
thick  head,  with  four  suckers,  and  a  snout  which  is  siurounded  by  a 
double  row  of  hooks.  The  head  is  separated  by  a  constriction  finom 
the  short  body,  in  which  there  are  numerous  round  and  oval  chalk  coo- 
crements.  The  head  is  generally  drawn  into  the  body.  The  animals 
are  then  usually  round  or  heart-shaped,  and  the  circle  of  hooks  is  in  the 
middle.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  short  pedicle,  by  which 
the  animal  is  firmly  held  till  he  subsequently  breaks  loose  and  floats 
about  in  the  fluid.  The  echinococci  often  die.  The  mother  and 
daughter  vesicles  collapse,  their  contents  become  cloudy,  fiitty,  and  are 
finally  transformed  into  a  smeary  or  putty-like  substance.  This  con- 
sists of  chalky  salts,  fat,  and  cholesterin,  and  only  a  few  of  the  hook- 
lets  of  the  echinococcus  remain  to  betray  the  origin  of  the  mass.  Bxtdd 
compares  these  hooks  to  the  bones  and  teeth  remaining  after  the  decay 
of  larger  animals. 

In  other  cases  the  echinococcus  sac  gradually  distends  till  it  finally 
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bursts.  If  the  distended  and  thinned  peritoneal  covering  ruptures  at 
the  same  time,  the  contents  of  the  sac  enter  the  peritoneal  cauty,  and 
there  is  severe  peritonitis.  In  the  same  waj,  if  the  sac  has  become 
adherent  to  the  neighboring  parts,  it  maj  be  evacuated  into  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  gall-ducts,  neighboring  blood-vessels ;  or,  when  the  dia- 
phragm has  been  gradually  thinned,  and  finaUj  perforated  by  the 
pressure,  the  sac  may  empty  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the  limg 
adherent  to  the  pleura.  In  still  other  cases,  the  hydatid  excites  in- 
tense inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  particularly  in  the  fibrous  envelope  be- 
longing to  the  liver.  This  appears  to  occur  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  the  sac  bursts  inside  of  the  liver,  and  its  contents  come  in  direct 
contact  with  its  parenchjina.  In  sudi  cases,  besides  shreds  of  the 
mother  vesicle,  and  sometimes  single,  still  perfect  daughter  vesicles,  the 
cyst  contains  purulent  masses  tinged  with  bile.  These  cases  are  evir 
dently  not  due  to  inflammation  of  the  mother  vesicle,  but  the  pus  has 
entered  the  sac  from  without.  The  abscesses  of  the  liver,  thus  induced, 
may  have  any  of  the  terminations  described  in  Chapter  IL  If  it  per- 
forates externally,  rudiments,  of  the  echinococcus  vesicle  are  mingled 
with  the  pus  that  escapes. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^As  a  rule,  echinococd  inhabit  the  liver 
for  years  before  they  attract  attention,  or  the  disease  is  suspected.  The 
gradual  growth  sufficiently  explains  the  absence  of  inconvenience,  or 
its  tardy  appearance.  In  most  cases  where  the  disease  is  recognized, 
its  discovery  is  not  brought  about  by  the  subjective  symptoms,  but  by 
the  patient  himself^  or  the  physician  accidentally  noticing  that  Uie  right 
hypochondrium  is  prominent,  and  contains  a  tumor.  If  ihe  hydatid, 
and  with  it  the  liver  itself  attain  a  considerable  size,  the  feelings  of 
pressure  and  tension  in  the  right  side,  so  often  mentioned,  are  occasion- 
ally induced.  The  diaphragm,  pressed  upward,  may  have  its  action 
interfered  with.  The  compression  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  and  the  collateral  hyperaemia  in  the  non-compressed  portions  of 
lung  may  induce  dyspnoea  and  bronchial  catarrh.  In  the  same  way, 
ascites  and  icterus  of  variable  amount  may  result  from  compression 
of  the  brandies  or  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  of  the  small  ducts,  or 
the  excretoiy  duct  of  the  bile;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  excep- 
tional 

Physical  examination  is  the  most  important,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  the  sole  means  of  diagnosis.  Like  large  and  numerous  carci- 
nomatous tumors,  large  and  numerous  hydatids  in  the  liver  are  also 
often  evident  on  inspection.  In  these  cases  also  there  is  a  prominence 
in  the  right  hypochondriirai,  extending  below  the  navel,  and  into  the 
left  hypochondriimi ;  and,  while  the  shape  of  the  swelling  reminds  us 
of  the  liver,  we  notice  on  it  slight  elevations  of  different  sizes.     At  the 
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same  time,  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  may  be  dilated,  the  lower  ribs 
being  moved  upward  and  outward.  On  palpation  we  maj  still  more 
distinctly  recx)gnize  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  the  inequality  of 
its  sur&u3e.  The  protuberances  appear  more  yielding  than  those  due 
to  the  softest  forms  of  cancer.  Occasionally  there  is  distinct  fluctua-  • 
tion.  The  percussion««ound  is  absolutely  dull  all  over  the  enlarged 
liver.  On  percussing  over  the  hydatid  itself  in  some  cases  we  notice 
a  peculiar  thrill  {Piorry*8  Fr^missement  hydatique),  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  striking  on  tolerably  stiff  glue. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  termination  of  the  disease,  tbose  of 
the  gradual  atrophy  of  the  sac  cannot  be  given,  as  this  tenninatioa 
only  occurs  in  small  hydatids  which  cannot  be  diagnosed.  If  the 
hydatid  burst  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  we  have  the  same  symptcmis 
as  in  perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  the  stomach.  If  the  hydatids 
were  not  previously  diagnosed,  we  cannot  tell  what  substance 
has  entered  the  peritonaeum.  The  patients  die  in  a  few  days  of  the 
rapidly-£Eital  peritonitis.  We  can  only  recognize  perforation  into  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  lung,  when  portiops  of  the  hydatid  are  vomited, 
evacuated  at  stool,  or  coughed  up.  If  the  echinocoocus  vesicle  excite 
inflammation  in  its  vicinity,  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  previously 
firee  from  pain,  now  becomes  very  painful,  and  is  especially  very  sen- 
sitive to  pressure.  There  are  chills  and  high  fever,  and  we  have  the 
picture  of  suppurative  hepatitis,  and  its  results,  which  were  described 
in  Chapter  EL  If  the  abscess  of  the  liver  perforate  externally,  we 
may  occasionally  find  traces  of  the  peculiar  laminated  membrane,  or 
some  of  the  hooks  of  the  hydatid  in  the  pus. 

Treatment. — Fomentations  of  strong  solutions  of  common  salt 
over  the  region  of  the  liver  have  been  recommended  for  hydatids  of 
that  organ,  and  3udd  says  that,  from  the  peculiar  attraction  and  affin- 
ity of  the  hydatid  cyst  for  salt,  it  is  possible  that  the  collection  of  the 
latter  in  the  fluid  thus  effiected  may  prevent  the  further  development 
of  the  echinocoocus,  or  destroy  it  altogether.  Others  reoonmiend  prep- 
arations of  iodine  and  mercurials,  on  account  of  their  known  ^  anti- 
parasitic "  eflect,  and  anthelmintics  are  used  for  the  same  reason. 
These  remedies  deserve  little  confidence,  as  they  have  been  advised  on 
theoretical  grounds,  and  not  from  actual  experience.  If  we  conclude 
to  use  them,  we  should  at  least  choose  those  least  injurious  to  the 
organism.  In  Iceland  they  appear  to  open  hydatids  boldly ;  in  this 
country  very  bad  results  have  occurred  from  opening  them  without 
precaution ;  and,  when  we  decide  on  puncturing  them,  the  same  rules 
are  necessary  as  in  opening  abscesses  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MXJLTILOCULAB    HYDATIDS. 

EhiOLOOT. — ^Beoentlyy  on  post-mortem  examination,  large  portions 
of  the  liver  have  been  found  transformed  into  a  peculiar  mass,  which 
consisted  of  a  connectiTe-tissue  stroma,  and  numerous  large  and  small 
cells  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  first  obsenrers  considered 
these  growths  as  alveolar  carcinoma ;  but  careful  microscopical  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  cells .  consisted  of 
the  tissue  peculiar  to  the  echinococcus,  and  hence  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  affection  was  due  to  a  brood  of  hydatids. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  tumors, 
which,  according  to  Virchow  are  designated  multilocular  echinococcous 
tumors;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  not  a  peculiar  species  of 
parasite,  but  onlj  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  migration, 
seat,  and  growth.  Vtrchota  believes  that  this  form  of  the^  disease 
results  from  the  echinococcus  embryo  entering  the  lymphatics  of  the 
liver,  and  their  sacs  developing  there:  X/ettkart  locates  these  pro- 
cesses in  the  blood-vessels ;  Friedreich^  who,  in  one  case  found  the 
hepatic  duct  plugged  with  echinococd,  locates  them  in  the  gall-ducts. 
I  am  indebted  to  a  letter  from  KUchenmeieter  for  the  following  simple 
explanation,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one :  ^  After  the  emi- 
gration of  an  echinococcus  embryo,  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  a  multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  if  no  connective-tissue  sac 
form  around  the  embryo,  or  if  this  sac  be  ruptured  by  the  parasite 
before  it  has  become  hard  and  resisting.  When  the  echinococcus  has 
no  firm  envelope,  it  can  grow  freely  in  all  directions,  and  spreads  par- 
ticularly in  the  directions  where  it  finds  least  resistance.  K  in  its 
wanderings  it  has  entered  one  of  the  many  channels  that  traverse  the 
liver,  or  if  it  has  subsequently  broken  through  the  wall  of  one  of  these 
canals,  it  advances  along  it,  and  may  finally  fill  the  entire  canal  sys- 
tem thus  affected.  As  Yirchous^  Leukart^  and  Friedreich^  who  are 
certainly  trustworthy  observers,  reached  different  results,  as  each  of 
these  observers  found  different  canal  systems  of  the  liver  filled  with 
echinococd,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  emigrations  and 
perforation  of  the  parasites  may  occur  into  the  lymphatic,  or  blood- 
vessels, or  into  the  bile-ducts,  but  that  each  of  these  canal  systems  may 
remain  free  from  them, 

Anatomical  Appeabakces. — ^Multilocular  hydatids  almost  always 
occur  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver;  in  only  one  of  the  three  cases  that 
I  have  seen  was  the  left  lobe  affected.    They  may  reach  the  size  of  a 
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child^s  head  or  become  even  lar^r.  The  ooanective-tissue  stroma  is 
generally  Oar  advanced  in  fatty  metamorphosis.  The  cells  opened  by 
an  incision  strongly  remind  us  of  the  holes  on  the  cut  suHaoe  of  a 
piece  of  well-baked  black  bread.  On  microscopic  examination  of  the 
gelatinous  substance  contained  in  them,  we  immediately  recognize  the 
characteristic  membrane  of  the  echinococous,  which  is  strewn  with 
numerous  chalk  concrements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  usually  requires 
a  long  search  to  discover  a  circlet  of  hooks  or  single  members  from  it, 
and  we  rarely  find  |>erfect  scoleces.  In  a  "Single  one  of  my  cases,  at 
the  periphery  of  the  tumor  there  were  vesicles  as  large  as  a  dierry, 
whose  inner  wall  was  thickly  covered  with  a  colony  of  wdl-preserved 
scoleces.  In  all  reported  cases,  except  my  last  one,  ilic  centre  of  the 
mass  had  suppurated ;  the  cavity  resulting  from  the  suppuration  con- 
tained a  dirty  brownish-gray  fluid,  whidi  consisted  mostly  of  detritus 
masses,  chalky  concrements,  &t  globules,  and  cholestexin  crystak 
The  wall,  rendered  uneven  by  numerous  small  fosse  (opened  alveoli), 
had  in  many  places  an  ochre-colored  coating  in  which  beautiful  hasma- 
toidin  crystals  could  be  seen  microscopically. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Of  course  the  symptoms  of  multilocohr 
hydatids  must  vary  with  the  canal  system  of  the  liver,  whidi  is  filled 
and  obstructed  with  the  echinococcous  masses.  This  explains  tbe 
remarkable  fact  that  the  somewhat  hasty  description  of  the  sjmptoma- 
tology  given  by  Friedreich  of  the  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  so  ex- 
actly suits  some  cases,  that  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly  diagnos- 
ticated from  that  description;  while  in  other  cases  even  the  most 
prominent  points  of  his  description  have  been  wanting.  I  shall  try 
to  avoid  Friedreich's  errors  in  the  following  description,  which  is 
taken  partly  from  my  own  comparatively  numerous  observations,  partly 
from  a  carefiil  analysis  of  the  reported  cases  of  other  observers,  whidi 
are  not  very  numerous  : 

The  disease  is  almost  always  latent  at  the  commenoement ;  as  a 
rule,  the  first  symptoms  appear  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Some  j)atients  have  their  attention  called  to  the  disease  by  a  feeling 
of  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  or  by  the  acci- 
dental discovery  that  they  have  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  complain  of;  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good;  the 
strength  and  nutritive  condition  leave  nothing  to  desire ;  there  is  no 
jaundice  or  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  roots  of  the  p>ortal  vein. 
On  examining  the  abdomen,  we  find  in  the  right  hypochondrium  a 
tumor,  which  unmistakably  belongs  to  the  liver ;  the  liver  may  either 
retain  its  normal  shape,  or  there  may  be  slight  elevations  on  its  surface, 
such  as  occur  in  carcinomatous  and  syphilitic  diseases.  Even  where 
there  is  extensive  central  suppuration,  the  resistance  of  the  liver  tumor 
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is  usuall J  veiy  decided ;  fluctuation  was  only  noticed  in  one  of  the  cases 
observed  by  Ghriesinger. 

When  the  disease  commences  and  runs  its  course  with  the  above 
symptoms,  it  can  never  be  recognized  with  certainty,  or  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished from  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  carcinomatous 
or  syphilitia  In  the  first  case  I  saw,  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy ; 
the  preparation  was  presented  to  me  as  an  immense  suppurating  cancer 
of  the  liver.  The  attending  physician  had  not  made  out  the  nature  of 
the  nodular,  stony  tumor  of  the  liver,  whose  gradual  growth  he  had 
watched  for  years.  The  patient  had  no  icterus  dining  the  latter  years 
of  his  life ;  he  only  had  a  slight  jaimdice,  of  short  duration,  about  ten 
years  before  his  death.  In  a  second  case,  carefully  observed  for  several 
months,  at  my  clinic,  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  were  albumi- 
nuria and  general  dropsy ;  the  case  was  diagnosed  as  syphiloma  of  the 
liver  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  Only  the  second  half 
of  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the  autopsy.  Instead  of  a  syphi- 
loma, the  liver  contained  a  multilocular  hydatid  tumor,  as  large  as  the 
head.  This  patient  was  never  jaundiced.  In  both  patients  the  pas- 
sages and  excretory  bile-ducts  were  entirely  pervious. 

These  observations  not  only  disprove  Friedreich's  assertion,  that 
marked  icterus  is  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  multilocular 
hydatid,  but  they  also  prove  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  obstruction 
of  the  bile-ducts  by  echinocooci,  and,  consequently,  where  there  is  no 
obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile,  the  patient's  state  may  long  re- 
main as  endurable  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hydatid.  After  a  long 
time,  the  advancing  suppuration  of  the  tumor  and  the  fever  accompa- 
nying it  appear  to  impair  the  nutrition,  and  to  develop  a  cachexia, 
which  finally  carries  off  the  patient,  if  he  does  not  die  of  some  inter- 
current disease.  In  my  second  case,  death  was  hastened  by  the  second- 
ary disease  of  the  kidneys  (whose  occurrence,  in  multilocular  hydatids, 
Friedreich  expressly  denies). 

The  symptoms  and  ooiu-se  of  the  disease  are  entirely  different  when 
the  bile-ducts  are  obstructed  by  echinococd  locating  in  them,  or  break- 
ing into  them  from  without.  In  these  cases,  at  least  in  their  later 
stages,  the  disease  is  not  unfirequently  so  characteristic  that  an  approxi- 
mate, or  even  an  absolute,  diagnosis  may  be  made.  The  series  of 
symptoms  is  opened  by  an  apparently  inoffensive  icterus,  but  this 
steadily  increases ;  all  remedies  used  for  it  prove  unavailing,  and  it 
gradually  becomes  excessive.  The  faeces  usually  soon  lose  their  color, 
a  proof  that  all  the  gall-ducts  or  the  excretory  ducts  are  closed.  As 
there  are  no  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  as  the  occurrence  of  the  icterus 
is  preceded  by  no  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  we  may,  with  great  proba- 
bility, exclude  catarrh  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts  and  their  obstruction 
43 
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by  calculi ;  but  the  true  ground  of  the  obstruction  is  at  first  entirely 
obscure.     In  one  patient,  where  there  was  finally  no  doubt  about  the 
diagnosis,  at  the  first  consultation,  I  was  obliged  to  limit  m3rself  to 
saying, ''  There  is  an  obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  from  some 
cause  unknown  to  me.'*    Early  in  the  disease,  on  examining  the  abdo- 
men, we  find  the  liver  enlaiged;  but  even  this  symptom  does  not 
enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis  until  the  enlaigement  has  become  veiy 
marked,  or  the  resistance  of  the  liver  has  greatly  increased,  and  while 
its  surface  remains  smooth.    Where  the  fiaeces  are  discolored  and  the 
icterus  excessive,  we  are  most  apt  to  ascribe  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  also  to  biliary  obstruction.     On  the  other  hand,  if^  while  there  is 
excessive  and  obstinate  icterus,  and  complete  discoloration  of  the  feooea, 
we  find  enlargement  of  the  liver,  but  not  of  the  gall-bladder,  we  should 
suspect  multilocular  hydatids.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  obstrucy 
tion  is,  most  probably,  not  in  the  ductus  choledochus,  but  in  the  ductus 
hepaticus,  for  when  the  former  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  also  is 
usually  distended  by  the  obstructed  bile.     Obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
duct  is  rare,  but  probably  its  most  firequent  cause  is  multilocular  hy- 
datids, and  hence,  when  we  think  we  have  found  it  obstructed,  we 
should  suspect  this  disease.    The  suspicion  that  there  is  a  multilocular 
hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  increases,  and  may  become  a  oertainty,  i^  be- 
sides the  above  symptoms,  the  liver  becomes  imeven  and  nodular  as 
the  disease  progresses.     From  that  time  swelling  of  the  liver,  fit»a 
simple  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  excluded ;  the  case  can  only  belong 
to  one  of  the  varieties  of  liver<iisease  where  the  form  of  the  organ  is 
thus  changed — ^that  is,  it  must  be  cirrhosis,  syphilitic,  or  carcinomatous 
disease,  or  hydatids.     The  rest  of  these  diseases  are  hardly  ever  aooom- 
panied  by  complete  discoloration  of  the  faeces,  and  excessive  and  obsti- 
nate biliary  obstruction,  in  which  the  gall-bladder  does  not  participate, 
while  these  are  very  frequent  accompaniments  of  multilocular  hydatids. 
Hence,  if  we  find  a  hard  nodular  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  those 
symptoms,  we  are  justified  in  diagnosing  a  multilocular  hydatid. 

In  many  cases,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  there  are  ascites,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  gastric  and  intestinal  h£emorrhage,  occasionallj 
also  haemorrhage  from  other  mucous  membranes,  and  efiPusion  of  blood 
into  the  cutaneous  tissue.  But  none  of  these  symptoms  are  pathogno- 
monic of  multilocular  hydatid ;  they  result  from  the  great  biliary  ob- 
struction and  reabsorption  of  bile,  and,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next 
chapter,  occur  just  as  often  in  other  forms  of  obstinate  obstruction  and 
reabsorption  of  bile. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  can  accomplish  nothing  in  multilocular 
hydatids;  occasionally  the  ineflSdency  of  the  remedies  used  for  the 
icterus  strengthens  the  diagnosis.     Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  re- 
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dudng  the  siz6  of  the  tumor,  or  of  improving  the  jaundice  and  incon- 
veniences dependent  on  it,  or  of  permanentlj  maintaining  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  ihe  patient.  Nor  does  the  attempt  at  tapping,  made 
in  OrieHnger^B  case,  encourage  imitation. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

BHIABT  OBSTBTJCnON  IN  THE  UVSB,  Ain>  CONSBQITBNT  ICTEBUS — 

HEPATOGENOUS  ICTEBUS  [jAUNDICE]. 

EiiOLOGT. — ^The  gaU-ducts  have  no  contractile  elements  to  urge 
their  contents  onward.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bQe  in  the  biliaiy  passages  is  pressed  forward  by  the  same  force  that 
caused  it  to  enter  the  ducts,  the  secretoiy  pressure.  The  compression 
to  which  the  liver  is  subjected,  from  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
during  inspiration,  assists  the  evacuation  of  the  bile-ducts,  it  is  true, 
but  we  should  not  over-value  this  force,  for  the  gall-bladder,  on  which 
the  pressure  must  be  greater  than  on  the  firm  liver,  may  be  greatlj 
distended  with  bile,  while  the  movements  of  respiration  go  on  tmin- 
teiruptedly.  At  all  events,  the  forces  that  pass  the  bile  along  its  ducts  ' 
are  so  weak  that  thej  cannot  readily  overcome  even  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle, and  a  very  inconsiderable  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
bile  su£Bces  to  cause  it  to  collect  in  the  liver — that  is,  to  induce  reten- 
tion of  bile. 

If  the  bile-ducts  and  the  liver-cells  become  very  full,  and  the  lateral 
pressure  in  them  attains  a  certain  height,  a  large  part  of  their  contents 
enters  (filters  into)  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  This  is  the  most 
Irequent  cause  of  jaundice.  Recent  investigations  have  placed  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that,  in  the  icterus  due  to  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile  (also  called  resorption  jaundice  or  hepatogenous  jaundice,  in 
ocmtradistinction  to  hoematogenouSy  which  will  be  described  hereafter), 
not  only  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  its  other  constituents, 
particularly  the  acids,  are  taken  into  the  blood.  As  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments,  these  adds  possess  to  a  peculiar  degree 
fhe  property  of  dissolving  the  red-blood  corpuscles.  By  injecting 
weak  solutions  of  them  into  the  blood  of  animals,  we  may  artificially 
induce  the  so-called  hsematogenous  icterus,  as  the  liberated  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  transformed  into  biliary  colorid^  matter.  As  it 
is  firmly  established,  both  that  in  biliary  obstruction  the  bile-adds 
epiter  the  blood,  and  that  the  absorption  of  these  adds  into  the  blood 
sets  firee  the  coloring  matter  of  the  latter  and  transforms  it  into  biliary 
coloring  matter,  we  may  correctly  say  that  every  hepatogenous  icterus 
is  accompanied  by  a  haematogenous,  or,  more  accurately,  every  hepa- 
togenous induces  a  haematogenous  icterus. 
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Of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  that  have  aLreadj  been  describedl,  some, 
such  as  £att7  and  lardaoeous  liver,  never  induce  icterus,  as  they  never 
caiise  compression  of  the  bile-ducts ;  others,  such  as  cirrhosis,  cancer, 
and  hydatids,  sometimes  induce  biHaiy  obstruction,  sometimes  thej  do 
not.  Where  the  bile-ducts  are  compressed,  if  the  retention  of  bile  be 
onlj  partial,  its  reabsorption  and  the  icterus  do  not  become  excessive ; 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  bile  from  the  bile-ducts,  which  are  not  obstract- 
ed,  gives  some  color  to  the  fseces.  The  case  is  different  when  the 
ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus  is  compressed  bj  tumors  of  the  Hver 
or  plugged  up  bj  hydatids ;  then  the  biliary  obstruction  becomes  ab- 
solute, the  icterus  very  marked,  and  the  £»ces  totally  discolored. 

Total  retention  of  bile,  with  its  results,  is  much  more  frequently 
caused  by  disease  or  compression  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts  than  by 
disease  of  the  Hver.  This  condition  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  sec* 
tion ;  in  this  chapter  we  shall  only  speak  of  the  changes  induced  in 
the  liver  by  biliary  obstruction,  and  of  its  results. 

Anatomical  Appsabances. — ^The  size  of  the  Hver  may  be  in- 
creased by  general  excessive  biliary  obstruction,  just  as  by  decided 
*  congestion  of  the  blood ;  but  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides  as  soon  as 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  is  removed.  The  form  of  the  Hver 
is  not  altered  by  the  enlargement.  In  high  grades  of  the  affection, 
the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  bile-ducts  appear  dilated  and  dis- 
tended with  bile.  The  color  of  the  Hver  is  deep  yellow,  and,  in  the 
highest  grades,  olive  green ;  it  is  not  usually  regular,  but  mottled. 
According  to  FrerichSy  on  microscopical  examination,  we  sometimes 
find  the  entire  contents  of  the  Hver-cells  pale  yellow,  sometimes  there 
is  a  deposit  of  fine  granular  pigment,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nuclei  After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  Hver^iells  contain 
firm  collections  of  pigment  in  the  form  of  yeUow,  reddish-brown,  or 
green  rods,  spheres,  or  angular  fragments.  The  cells  containing  pig- 
ment lie  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  veins. 

Even  when  the  obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  bile  is  not  removed, 
the  previously-enlarged  Hver  may  become  smaUer,  and  may  even  be 
reduced  below  its  normal  size ;  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  a  dark- 
green  or  even  black  color,  and  loses  its  consistence,  becoming  soft  and 
capot.  In  such  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  Hver-cells  has  been  impaired 
by  compression  df  the  afferent  blood-vessels,  and  by  pressure  frx>m  the 
distended  bile-ducts,  perhaps  also  from  the  pressure  of  the  bile  coUect- 
ed  in  the  ceUs.  On  microscopical  examination,  we  find  most  of  the 
ceUs  broken  down  into  a  fine  granular  detritus,  while  some  stiU  con- 
tain pigment. 

On  autopsy  of  jaundiced  bodies,  collections  of  bile-pigment  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  organs  and  fluids.     Besides  the  characteristic 
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color  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  and  urine  (of  which  we  shall  speak  mope 
particularly  when  describing  the  objective  symptoms  of  the  disease), 
as  soon  as  the  body  is  opened  we  notice  the  lemon-color  of  the  fe.t  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  mesentery,  pericardium,  and  elsewhere.  The 
fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  any  pathological  transudations  or  exudations  of  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  and  peritonaeum,  have  a  distinctly  jaundiced  appear- 
ance. The  less  red  the  normal  color  of  the  different  tissues  is,  the 
more  marked  is  the  pathological  yellow  color;  hence  it  is  more  evident 
in  the  serous  .and  fibrous  membranes,  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the 
bones,  cartilages,  etc,  than  in  the  muscles,  spleen,  eta  Only  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  form  an  exception,  as  only  a  slight  color 
can  be  seen  in  them.  FrericJis  supports  the  previous  observations, 
according  to  which  the  secretions  proper,  the  saliva,  tears,  and  mucus, 
contained  no  bile-pigment,  while  the  albimiinous  and  fibrinous  exuda- 
tions are  rich  in  it.  The  changes  in  the  kidnejrs,  which  were  first  fiilly 
described  by  the  above  observer,  are  very  interesting.  In  old  and  in- 
tense cases  of  icterus  he  found  the  kidnejrs  of  an  olive-green  color,  and 
some  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  filled  with  a  brown  or  black  deposit. 
On  more  careful  examination,  in  the  pale  uriniferous  tubules,  he  saw 
the  epithelial  cells,  which  were  really  perfect,  colored  brown  by  pig- 
ment :  the  dark  uriniferous  tubules  were  filled  with  a  coal-black,  hard, 
brittle  mass.  The  pigmentation  of  the  epithelium  began  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  capsule,  increased  in  the  convoluted  tubuli  uriniferi,  while 
the  black,  coal-like  masses  were  chiefly  found  in  the  straight  tubules. 

Symptoms  and  Couese. — Premonitory  symptoms  almost  always 
precede  the  characteristic  signs  of  biliary  obstruction.  These  consist 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  lead  to  contraction  and  closure 
of  the  bile-ducts ;  and,  as  this  is  most  usually  catarrh  of  the  duode- 
num, they  are  most  firequently  those  of  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  K 
these  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the 'passage  of  the 
catarrh  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  or  the  closure  of  the  bile-ducts  in 
any  way,  is  almost  always  first  shown  by  the  peculiar  dark  color  of  the 
urine,  and  the  light  color  of  the  fasces.  But  generally  it  is  not  these 
symptoms,  but  it  is  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  that  induces  the 
patient  to  seek  medical  aid.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  only  slightly  yel- 
low, sometimes  it  is  an  intense  saffiron  color ;  later,  and  in  the  higher 
grades,  called  melan-icterus,  it  may  be  greenish  or  even  mahogany 
color.  At  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  so  that 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  where  the  pigment  is  located, 
shine  through,  the  color  is  most  intense,  as  on  the  forehead,  alae  nasi, 
elbows,  breast,  etc  The  yellow  hue  of  the  sclerotic,  which  may  also 
be  quite  dark,  is  very  characteristic  of  icterus,-  and  is  important  in  the 
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diagnosis  between  jaundice  and  other  discolorations.     The  jellow  taut 
of  tiie  skin  and  sclera  oompletelj  disappears  bj  artificial  light,  so  that 
we  cannot  recognize  jaundice  at  night.    We  maj  see  that  ibe  exter- 
nal mucous  membranes  are  also  jellow,  bj  pressing  the  blood  from  the 
lips  or  gums  of  a  patient  with  jaundice ;  when  the  finger  is  removed, 
the  spot  left  will  not  be  white,  but  jellow.     Sometimes  the  urine  is 
light  brown,  like  thin  beer,  sometimes  dark,  like  porter ;  after  stand- 
ing in  the  air,  it  almost  alwajs  becomes  greenish.    K  we  agitate  the 
discolored  urine,  its  finoth  is  distinctlj  jellow,  and  a  strip  of  linen  or 
white  paper  dipped  in  it  becomes  jellow,  and  this  often  suffices -to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bUe  and  other  coloring 
matter  in  the  urine.     The  test  with  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous 
add  is  taiore  certain.    On  adding  this,  the  brown  of  the  bile-coloring 
matter  successivelj  becomes  green,  blue,  yiolet,  red,  and  finaUj  pale 
jellow.    To  note  the  changes  well,  we  should  caiefullj  let  scnne  of 
the  add  run  down  the  inside  of  a  champagne  or  test  glass,  contuning 
the  urine  to  be  tested,  so  that  it  will  reach  the  bottom,  and  there  will 
be  onlj  a  gradual  admixture  of  the  add  with  the  urine.     K  there  be 
anj  bile-coloring  matter  present,  and  we  let  the  urine  stand  a  while, 
the  various  lajers  immediatelj  above  the  nitric  add  show  different 
colors,  and  the  above  series  of  colors  maj  be  perfectlj  or  partlj  dis- 
tinguished from  above  downward.     The  reaction  maj  be  incomplete, 
or  maj  fail  entirel j,  if  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time,  and  alreadj  has  a  greenish  color.     According  to  FrerichSy  the 
opposite  occurs  occasionall j ;  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  till  the 
urine  has  stood  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  imtil  quite  recentlj  the  oc- 
currence of  the  bile-adds  in  the  urine  during  icterus  has  been  denied 
bj  celebrated  authorities.     There  are  certain  difficulties  in  their  detec- 
tion in  jaimdiced  urine  bj  Pettenkofer'a  test,  which  shows  veiy  small 
quantities  of  the  bile-adds  bj  inducing  a  purplish-red  color,  when  to 
the  solution  containing  them  we  add  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  and 
then  graduallj  add  concentrated  sulphiuic  add.     This  reaction  cannot 
be  directlj  used  when  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  as  the  urine,  also  con- 
tains substances  which  are  directlj  colored  bj  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add,     Soppe-Seyler  deserves  the  credit  of  having  disproved  the  erro- 
neous belief  that  in  jaundice  the  urine  contained  onlj  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile,  and  not  the  bile-acids,  and  of  having  proved  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  jaundiced  mine  bj  a  complicated  but  per- 
fectlj reliable  process. 

Bile-pigment  constantlj  occiu^  in  the  sweat  also,  so  that  the  linen 
is  colored  jellow,  particularlj  at  those  parts  where  the  patients  sweat 
much.    The  milk  of  nursing-women  has  also  been  found  colored  jellow. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  fleeces,  from  obstruction  to  the 
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flow  of  bOe  into  the  intestines,  is  their  more  or  less  complete  discolora- 
tion. Where  the  excretory  duct  of  the  bile  is  incompletely  dosed,  or 
the  biliaiy  obstruction  partial,  they  have  a  loamy  color,  while  they  are 
day-colored  where  the  ductus  hepaticus  or  choledochus  is  completely 
obstructed.  As  the  amount  of  bile  poured  into  the  intestines  during 
twenty-four  hours  is  estimated  at  about  two  pounds,  we  may  readily 
understand  why  the  fasces  are  almost  always  dry.  But,  moreover, 
phjTsiology  teaches  that,  by  excluding  bile  from  the  intestines,  the  ab- 
sorption of  fat  is  restricted,  if  not  arrested;  this  explains  the  long- 
known  feu^  that  the  feeces  of  jaundiced  patients  contain  far  more  fat 
than  do  those  of  healthy  persons.  Professor  TrommeTy  who  examined 
the  faeces  of  two  of  my  students,  who  ate  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
bread,  butter,  and  cold  meat,  but  of  whom  one  was  jaundiced,  the 
other  perfectly  healthy,  found  far  more  fat  in  the  fsBces  of  the  former 
than  in  those  of  the  latter.  Lastly,  the  putrid  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  appears  to  be  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
bile  on  them ;  hence  patients,  in  whom  no  bile  is  emptied  into  the 
bowels,  usually  suffer  friom  flatulence,  and  the  flatus  passed,  as  well 
as  the  fasces,  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Besides  the  abnormal  color  of  the  skin,  sderotica,  urine,  sweat,  milk, 
and  besides  the  discoloration  of  the  fasces,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  absence  of  bile  frx>m  the  intestines,  we  find  that  almost  all 
patients  with  jaundice  due  to  biliary  obstruction  rapidly  emaciatey 
and  become  very  languid  and  sle^fyy.  As  both  the  amylacea  and 
protein  substances  are  digested  while  there  is  no  bile  in  the  intestines, 
if  there  be  no  coinddent  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh,  the  emaciation 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  the  absorption  of  fat.  As  has 
been  previously  stated,  JBischoff  has  experimentally  shown  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fat  may  cause  less  consumption  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  withdrawal  of  fat  may  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  induce  an  increased  use  of  the  fat  collected  in 
the  body.  Even  the  exceptions,  where  jaundiced  patients  remain  well 
nourished,  although  no  bile  reaches  their  intestines,  do  not  disprove 
this  explanation.  For  it  has  been  observed  that,  while  most  dogs  with 
artificial  biliary  fistula  emaciate  greatly,  some  remain  well  nourished, 
and  it  is  particularly  those  that  eat  a  great  deaL  In  the  same  way, 
it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  just  those  persons  that  have  an  excellent 
appetite  and  good  digestion  during  their  jaundice,  who  do  not  emaciate. 
Hence  we  may  assume  that  failiure  of  the  supply  of  fat  can  be  re- 
placed by  increased  supply  of  hydrocarbons,  and  protein  substances. 
The  discovery,  that  in  icterus  the  bile-adds  are  reabsorbed,  and  that 
their  presence  in  the  blood  induces  the  disintegration  of  the  red-blood 
corpusdes,  shows  another  cause  for  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  the  emad- 
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ation  and  the  cachexia,  which  often  become  yeiy  marked  in  protracted 
icterus.  The  languor,  also,  and  the  great  inclination  to  sleep  appear  to 
depend  not  only  on  the  bad  nutrition,  but  to  be  greatly  due  to  the 
toxic  influence  of  the  bile-adds  on  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

The  slow  pulse  of  patients  with  jaundice  appeared  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  the  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  refer  this  symptom  to  the  entrance  of  the  oonsti^ 
uents  of  the  bile  into  the  blood,  and  to  compare  their  action  to  that  of 
digitalis,  for  the  retardation  of  the  pulse  was  observed  in  the  so-called 
hunger<;ure,  and  in  the  convalescence  finom  severe  illness  after  the 
fever  had  stopped ;  but  the  useful  experiments  of  ROhrig  have  shown 
that,  in  patients  with  icterus,  the  slow  pulse  mostly  depends  cm  the 
presence  of  bile-adds  in  the  blood. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  itching  which  annoys  many  patients  with 
icterus.  This  has  been  referred  to  the  dry,  scaly  state  of  the  patients' 
skin,  as  it  was  also  seen  in  senile  marasmus.  But  its  proportionate 
firequency  in  icterus,  and  its  rare  occurrence  in  marasmic  conditions, 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  by  the  constituents  of  the  bile  deposited  in  the  rete  Malpighil 
It  is  true,  the  itching  is  often  absent  in  the  highest  grades  of  icterus, 
while  in  moderate  grades  it  is  very  troublesome;  and  it  is  almost 
always  periodical — ^peculiarities  difficult  to  explain  if  the  symptom  he 
due  to  irritation  from  the  adds  or  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Yellow  vision — Xanthopsia — very  rarely  occurs  in  icterus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  bo  due  to  the  yellow  hue  of  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  or  whether  it  depends  on  abnormal  innervation, 
and  is  one  of  tlie  first  S3rmptoms  of  acholia,  of  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease  depend  chiefly  on 
whether  the  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bile  can  be  removed 
soon,  late,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  obstruction  is  over- 
come, the  symptoms  of  retention  of  bile  disappear  quite  rapidly,  and 
the  disease  ends  in  recovery.  At  first,  the  fleeces  resume  their  normal 
hue,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  urine  and  the  symptoms  due  to  satura- 
tion of  the  tissues,  with  pigmented  nutritive  fluid,  soon  pass  off".  The 
discoloration  of  the  skin  disappears  last,  particularly  when  the  epider- 
mis is  thick.  If  enlargement  of  the  liver  has  been  observed  while  the 
flow  of  bile  was  obstructed,  this  also  subsides  when  the  flow  becomes 
free.     The  strength  and  nutrition  also  improve  rapidly. 

•  Since,  in  icterus  dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  excretory  gall- 
ducts,  the  return  of  the  normal  color  to  the  fieces  is  almost  always  the 
first  sign  of  improvement,  the  physician,  and  often  also  the  patients, 
wially  await  its  occurrence  with  great  anxiety.     Sometimes,  how- 
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ever,  the  Baeces  aoquire  a  weak,  bilious  color,  without  the  bile-ducts 
having  become  pervious.  This  depends  on  their  admixture  with  jaun- 
diced blood-serum,  or  jaimdiced  inflammatory  products.  (Even  in  high 
grades  of  icterus  the  intestinal  mucus  contains  no  bile-coloring  mat- 
ter, otherwise  the  feeces  would  never  lose  their  color.)  Small  haemor- 
rhages into  the  intestines,  such  as  quite  firequently  occur  during  con- 
tinued obstruction  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  most  commonly  lead  to 
error ;  they  do  so  the  more  readily,  as  a  veiy  slight  admixture  of  blood 
with  the  fleeces  does  not  induce  any  characteristic  color,  particularly  when 
the  blood-sei;mn  is  jaundiced. 

J£  the  biliaiy  obstruction  continue  for  some  time,  or  if  it  depend  on 
causes  that  cannot  be  removed,  the  jaundice  attains  the  highest  grade, 
and  the  nutrition  may  suffer  so  much  that  the  patient  will  finally  die 
of  marasmus  or  dropsy. 

In  rare  cases  the  final  result  is  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  gastric 
or  irUestinal  hcemorrhdge.  These  result  from  the  same  causes  as  in 
cirrhosis  and  pylephlebitis.  The  escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  just  as  much  obstructed  in 
the  former  case  by  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  from 
the  distended  gall-ducts,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  by  the  compression  of  the 
hepatic  vessels  from  the  contracting  connective  tissue,  or  by  the  ob- 
struction of  the  portal  vein.  But  in  explaining  these  haemorrhages, 
besides  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal capillaries,  especially  as,  in  the  course  of  icterus,  haemorrhages 
also  occur  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  skin,  as  petechiae.  We 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the  inclination  to  bleeding,  the  so-called 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  can  only  be  explained  by  disturbed  nutrition 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  that  the  latter  very  frequently  occurs  in 
advanced  anaemia  and  cachexia. 

The  occurrence  of  severe  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system  during 
an  attack  of  jaundice  is  far  more  dangerous.  These  rarely  begin  with 
delirium  or  convulsions ;  they  are  rather  apt  to  commence  with  para- 
lytic symptoms.  The  patients  are  insuperably  sleepy,  finally  become 
soporose,  and  die  in  this  state.  Henoch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
HippocraJtes  had  recognized  the  bad  prognostic  indication  of  this  sign, 
for  he  says,  Ex  morbo  regio  fatuUda  aut  atupiditas  mala  est.  The 
most  varied  hypotheses  have  been  started  about  the  occurrence  of  these 
brain>  and  nervous  symptoms.  Recently  the  inclination  has  been 
mostly  toward  the  view  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  poisoning  by 
the  bile-adds,  for,  on  injecting  these  into  the  blood  of  animals,  we  ob- 
serve symptoms  of  poisoning  indicative  of  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system.     To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  bile-adds  exist  in  the  blood  in 
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IE;.    X^y^M  xtscKptti  to  necc  tb  <)b)ectioQ  by  caDiiig  atteni]^ 

tku  clbe  Agiq.g3»  fTOBtoBB  aze  mitiided  br  the  oantmoed 
exi2r?ckaaf  die  b&^^eidB  tfam^gli  tbe  kidney  a,  which  preFcute  tbar 
CEOSsare  CGfclecfioo  ia  the  byoodL  The  conectneaB  of  this  explanation 
appears  to  be  sopported  bj  die  fatx  that  a  remaikafale  ^iigiie  is 
scsrcelr  ever  absesESy  no  natter  hoiv  slight  the  jamntice,  as  well  as  the 
&ct  that  a  <liMiii»irtiMWfc  of  the  scoeciaQ  of  larine  has  been  alwaTS  can- 
9ikr?d  as  haTin^  a  bad  effect  on  the  comse  of  janndioe.  On  the 
other  kizid.  is  is  opposed  br  die  ftct  that,  in  hcmatogenoas  idens,  in 
wiuch,  as  Ijeydok  tot  paitiooladj  notices,  no  bile-acids  can  be  ^scor- 
ered  in  the  nriDe,  die  same  setere  iiei%uus  diflWiilties  are  ofaserred 
eren  move  freqoentlT  than  in  hepatogenoos  icteroBL  I  do  not  onnsider 
the  qoestion  as  settled.  The  proportionate j  ikequent  ooomxenoe  of 
eerere  ^storbances  of  innerratifln  in  cases  iriwie  there  is  onlj  a  slight 
amoont  of  icteros.  but  a  severe  and  extensiTe  degeneration  of  the  lirer, 
mar  be  fu-  mote  rea£Ij  explained  by  die  farpothesis  of  ^reriehiy 
aheadr  alloded  to,  than  bj  the  eqoall j  hrpothetical  poisoning-  bj  the 
bt!e«cid&.  Moreorer,  the  assertion,  that  the  exoeasipe  oaDection  of  bile- 
adds  in  the  Uood  and  in  the  tissues  is  aitnded  hv  their  oontimied  ex- 
cretioQ  thioagh  thelddners,  is  opposed  br  the  &ct  that  the  excessire 
coHectioQ  of  the  bile^ptgment  is  not  prevented  br  its  continued  and 
plentiful  excretion  through  those  organs.  If  the  a^ur  were  as  simple 
as  Ijtyd^n  suggests,  the  firequencr  of  the  oocurreoce  of  symptoms  of 
poisoning  would  still  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
icterus,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

In  slight  grades  of  Imiarr  obstruction,  physical  examination  does 
not  show  any  enlargement  of  the  liver.  In  higher  grades,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  those  due  to  complete  dosore  of  the  ductus  hepaticus 
or  choledo:^ua,  we  may  often  recognize  very  decided  enlargement  of 
the  liver  bv  palpation  and  percussion.  Its  smfKe  appears  smooth, 
and  as  the  consistence  is  increased  the  lower  border  is  verr  distinct. 
If  the  ductus  cfaoledochus  be  dosed,  we  may  generally  feel  the  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  as  well  as  the  liver-tumor.  K  the  liverdulness 
diminish  without  decrease  of  the  icterus,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  for  it  indi- 
cates consecutive  atrophj  of  the  liver. 

TRiLiTitEXT. — We  can  only  treat  those  cases  <rf  biliary  obstruction 
su:cc5?fi.Ily  where  we  are  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  causal  indications. 
Hence  we  are  powerless  against  the  cases  caused  by  most  hepatic  dis- 
eases, such  as  echinococcus,  cardnoma,  or  cirrhosis,  while  we  are  some- 
times successful. in  treating  those  cases  due  to  obstructions  in  the  bile- 
ducts.  The  remedies  vaunted  as  specifics  in  icterus  are  such  as  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  diseases  of  the  bUenlucts ;  we  shall  speak  of  them 
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in  the  next  section.  This  is  particular!  j  true  of  the  Karlsbad  springs, 
which  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  efficacy  in  jaundice. 
Manj  patients,  who  have  gone  to  Karlsbad  with  the  most  intense 
jaundice,  return  cured  in  a  few  weeks;  but  these  are  only  persons 
whose  icterus  depended  on  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  on  their  ob- 
struction by  gaU-stones.  If  jaimdioed  patients,  with  an  incurable  ob- 
struction of  the  bile-ducts,  go  to  Karlsbad,  their  jaundice  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  the  waters ;  but  they  die  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would,  because  the  symptoms  of  congestion  are  increased,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  liver<;ells  is  hastened  by  the  augmented  secre- 
tion. This  assertion  is  well  supported  by  cases.  The  internal  use  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  calomel,  of  the  bitter  and  soluble  extracts,  of  emetics 
and  purgatives,  does  just  as  little  good  as  the  Karlsbad  waters  in 
icterus,  unless  it  fulfil  the  causal  indications. 

When  we  succeed  in  removing  the  obstacle  to  the  excretion  of  bile, 
the  indications  finom  the  disease  do  not  require  any  thing  further; 
when  we  cannot  succeed,  they  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

The  symptomatic  indications  require,  first  of  all,  an  improvement  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  patient  by  a  proper  diet.  We  should  order 
meats,  particularly  cold  meats  and  strong  soups ;  but  as  fat  is  not  ab- 
sorbed when  the  bile  does  not  enter  the  intestines,  and  consequently 
is  not  well  borne,  the  use  of  gravies,  butter,  etc.,  should  be  just  as 
strictly  forbidden,  while  the  patients  remain  at  home,  as  when  they  go 
to  Karlsbad,  where,  according  to  the  diet  list,  the  use  of  these  articles 
is  very  reprehensible.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  particularly  attend 
to  the  constipation,  finom  which  most  patients  with  jaundice  suffer,  and 
which  depends  partly  on  dryness  of  the  fieeces,  partly  on  absence  of 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  from  the  bile ;  but  we 
should  avoid  saline  laxatives,  using  instead  slight  drastics,  such  as  in- 
fusion of  senna,  lenitive  electuary,  and  rhubarb  and  aloes.  As  quan- 
tities of  bile-pigment  are  evacuated  with  the  urine,  we  may  attempt  to 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  icterus  by  prescribing  diuretics,  such 
as  bitartrate  of  potash,  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  acetate  and  carbonate 
of  potash.  These  are  uigently  indicated  when  the  amoimt  of  urine 
is  diminished,  as  the  obstruction  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  to  which 
FrerichB  has  called  attention,  may  cause  a  retention  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  obstructions  may  be 
washed  away  by  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  When  the  biliary 
obstruction  has  been  removed,  we  may  advise  lukewarm  baths,  steam, 
soap-and-potash  baths,  to  cause  a  more  rapid  removal  of  the  epidermis, 
and  thus  relieve,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  annoying  itching  and  the 
jaundiced  color. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

ICTEBXTS  WITHOUT  BEABSOBFTION  OF  BILE — HEMATOOEKOITS  ICTEBU8. 

Etiology. — Physicians  have  long  observed  that  there  are  cases  of 
jaundice  that  cannot  be  referred  to  retention  and  reabsoiption  of  Inle. 

The  supposition,  that  in  severe  and  extensive  degenerations  of  the 
Hver  the  constituents  of  the  bile  collect  in  the  blood,  because  thej  are 
not  excreted  by  the  affected  organ,  is  completely  refuted  by  the  reli- 
able observation  that  the  bile  and  its  constituents  are  not  formed  in 
the  blood  and  simply  excreted  by  the  liver,  but  that  the  bile  is  first 
formed  by  the  liver. 

The  attempt  also  to  refer  some  cases  of  jaundice  to  ^pawn  of  the 
excretory  bile-duct,  because  no  obstruction  to  the  excretion  of  the  Hie 
could  be  found  on  autopsy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fculure.  As  the  ex- 
cretory bile-ducts  contain  muscular  elements,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  they  may  be  temporarily  closed  by  spasmodic  contraction,  but  it 
is  excessively  improbable  that  such  a  spasm  would  continue  so  long, 
as  physiological  experiments  prove  is  necessary,  as  to  induce  the  grade 
of  biliary  obstruction  requisite  for  the  passage  of  bile  from  the  bile- 
ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  the  prodiiction  of 
icterus.     The  occurrence  of  icterus  spasticus  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Lastly,  it  is  also  very  improbable  that,  imder  certain  eircmnstanoes, 
more  bile  is  prepared  than  the  bile-ducts  can  accommodate,  and  that 
icterus  is  induced  because  part  of  the  excess  of  bile  enters  the  blood- 
vessels and  l3rmphatics. 

Frericha  has  advanced  a  new  hjrpothesis  for  the  explanation  of  this 
form  of  jaundice :  he. considers  it  probable  that  a  filtration  of  bile  from 
the  bile-ducts  into  the  blood-vessels  results  not  only  from  an  overfill- 
ing of  the  bile-ducts,  but  from  too  little  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  icterus  not  uiifrequcntly  seen  with  thrombus  of  the  portal  vein  is 
explained  thus :  blgod  is  supplied  to  the  Hver  only  by  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  thus  the  hepatic  vein  and  capillaries  are  not  so  well  filled; 
some  cases  of  icterus  neonatorum  are  explained  by  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  through  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
the  icterus  in  yellow  fever  because  the  roots  of  the  portal  vein  are 
emptied  by  the  large  intestinal  haemorrhages. 

The  views  regarding  the  occiurence  of  jaundice  without  retention 
and  reabsorption  of  bile  have  totally  changed  since  the  observations  of 
Virchow,  Kuhne^  and  Soppe-Seyler  have  shown  that  bileKX>lc»ing 
matter  may  be  formed  from  the  iree  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  with- 
out the  action  of  the  liver;  and  we  may  induce  artificial  jaundice  in 
animals,  by  injecting  substances  that  dissolve  the  blood-corpusdes. 
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There  is  now  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  formerly  enigmatical  forms 
of  icterus  are  due  to  the  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  freed  coloring  matter  circulating  in  the  blood 
into  bile-coloring  matter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  cases  of 
icterus  occasionally  caused  by  poisoning  from  chloroform  or  ether;  for, 
as  experiment  proves,  these  substances  possess  the  power  of  dissolving 
blood-corpusdes.  The  slight  icterus  in  excessive  hydrsemia,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid,  also  doubtless 
depends  on  the  fact  that  blood-corpusdes  are  destroyed  by  a  large 
amount  of  water  in  the  blood. 

This  mode  of  origin  is  very  probable,  although  not  absolutely 
proved,  for  other  varieties  of  jaundice — as  in  that  occurring  after 
snake-bites,  in  that  observed  constantly  in  yellow  fever,  quite  often  in 
recurrent  fever,  septicaemia,  and  puerperal  fever,  and  more  rarely  in 
other  infectious  diseases,  and  acute  diseases  accompanied  by  severe 
fever.  It  is  a  very  interesting  hust  that  in  the  latter  diseases  even  the 
older  phjTsicians  suspected  a  diasolutio  sanguinis  when  they  ran  a  per- 
nicious course,  when  the  fever  was  very  high,  when  there  was  great 
prostration,  and  when  severe  nervous  symptoms,  jaundice  of  the  skin 
and  conjunctiva,  appeared.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  above  dis- 
eases is  the  result  of  the  high  temperature,  or  whether,  in  high  fever, 
products  form  from  the  excessive  transformation  of  tissue  which  dis- 
solves the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  jaundice  in  pylephlebitis  also,  and  even  some  of  the  cases 
where  it  occurs  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  belong  to  the  haematogenous 
form.  A  short  time  since  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  patient 
with  a  large  abscess  of  the  liver,  who  silffered  frt)mtsymptoms  of  jaun- 
dice as  long  as  an  intense  fever,  with  very  tjrpical  intermittent  course 
and  severe  chills,  lasted.  When  the  fever  ceased,  the  bile-coloring 
matter  and  the  albumen  that  had  occurred  coincidently  in  the  urine 
disappeared,  and  the  jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  was 
soon  lost.  The  jaimdice,  which,  as  previously  stated,  occasionally 
occurs  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  appears  also  to  be  hiematogenous ; 
but  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  cases  of  icterus  neona- 
torum belong  here. 

Lastly,  I  must  repeat  my  former  opinion  that  every  hepatogenous 
icterus,  resulting  from  reabsorption  of  the  bile-adds,  leads  to  a  haemato- 
genous  icterus. 

Anatomical  Appsarances. — Jaundice  that  is  not  due  to  reten- 
tion and  reabsorption  of  bile  rarely  reaches  a  high  grade ;  on  autopsy 
we  usually  find  only  a  fcdnt  yellow  color  of  the  outer  coat  of  fat  and 
of  the  other  tissues.    A  more  important  point  in  the  post-mortem 
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diagnosis  of  hasmatogenous  icterus,  and  for  distinguishing  it  firom  the 
hepatogenous,  is  thie  circumstanoe  that  in  the  former  the  liver  is  not 
strongly  jaundiced,  while  in  the  latter  the  signs  in  the  liver  of  reab* 
sorption  of  bile  are  always  the  most  prominent.  The  normal  color  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  particularly  the  greenish  hue  of  the  ccih 
tents  of  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  the  positive  observation  that  the 
bile-ducts  and  excretory  passages  are  quite  pervious,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  case  of  haematogenous  icterus.  But,  in  judging  of  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  bile-ducts,  we  must  guard  against  mistakes.  The  fact, 
that  by  pressing  on  the  gall-bladder  we  may  press  a  few  drops  of  bile 
from  the  ductus  choledodius  into  the  duodenum,  does  not  at  all  prove 
Uiat  during  life  this  passage  was  perfectly  free ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
may  be  done  whero,  from  the  presence  of  a  gray  plug  of  mucus  and 
epithelium,  in  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  thero.was  catarrh  of  the  duct,  and  a  hepatogenous 
icterus.  Buhl  and  LiebermeUter  have  the  credit  of  first  calling 
attention  to  the  changes  found  in  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  haema- 
togenous icterus.  According  to  IdehermeiMer^  the  changes  in  the 
Hver-cells  and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  consist 
^^  in  an  excessive  collection  of  small  and  fine  fiit  globules,  or  else  only 
of  cloudy,  probably  albuminous  substance  in  them ;  ^  in  other  cases, 
"  the  cells  have  fallen  into  detritus  and  numerous  &t  globules  have 
appeared ;  analogous  changes  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  heart" 
These  parenchymatous  degeneraiiona  {Liebetmeister)  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  heart,  show  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  injimous 
causes  that  induce  a  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (that  is,  a 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  blood),  the  firm  tissues  of  the 
body  may  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — As  we  have  already  shown,  haemato- 
genous icterus  is  only  one  symptom  of  extended  disturbances.  Hence 
we  cannot  well  give  an  exact  description  of  its  symptoms  and  course, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  calling  attention  to  those  points 
which,  occurring  in  icterus,  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  reabsorption  of 
retained  bile,  but  to  a  transformation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  Uie 
blood  into  that  of  the  bile  in  the  circulation. 

Attention  to  the  etiology  aids  us  greatly.  If  icterus  occurs  after 
the  action  of  the  injurious  influences  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  or  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  diseases  there  mentioned,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  case  is  one  of  haematogenous  icterus.  This 
supposition  is  strongly  supported  if  the  faeces  appear  of  a  normal  or 
very  dark  color.  If,  with  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice, the  beat  of  the  heart  and  pulse  become  irregular  and  intermittent; 
if,  along  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  albumen  appear  in  the 
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urine ;  and  i^  besides  these  symptoms,  we  have  severe  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system,  I  consider  the  diagnosis  of  hsematogenous  icterus 
as  quite  certain.  Ley  den  also  reckons  among  its  criteria  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  urine,  which  is  very  slight  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  skin, 
and  particularly  the  absence  of  bile-adds  from  the  urine.  K  it  were 
proved  that,  even  in  moderate  grades  of  hepatogenous  icterus,  the  bile- 
adds  could  be  constantly  and  certainly  foimd,  their  absence  from  the 
urine  would,  indeed,  be  a  certain  criterion  of  hsematogenous  icterus. 

TRSATMEirr. — Hasmatogenous  icterus  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular treatment ;  it  disappears  as  soon  as  we  can  remove  the  original 
disease.  Bfat,  imfortunately,  we  are  rather  powerless  in  this  respect ; 
still,  in  those  cases  occurring  during  very  intense  fever,  we  may  expect 
most  from  an  antipyretic  course  of  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ACUTB  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THB   LTVER. 

EnoLOGY. — In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver — a  very  obscure 
disease,  for  which  we  find  no  analogy — ^in  a  short  time  the  liver  becomes 
smaller,  soft,  and  pulpy,  and,  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  atro- 
phied and  softened  organ,  we  find  that  the  liver<»lls  are  mostly  de-  * 
stroyed. 

From  the  £Eu;t  that  the  liver,  which  J^as  been  swollen  by  continued 
biliary  obstruction,  occasionally  becomes  smaller,  and  softens,  and  that, 
in  this  form  of  atrophy,  the  liverKjells  are  also  found  disintegrated, 
acute  yellow  atrophy  has  been  referred  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  in 
the  finer  bile-ducts.  But  this  supposition  is  opposed,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  gall- 
ducts  are  found  empty,  or  filled  with  mucus ;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  can  be  foimd  in  them. 

Other  observers  take  the  view  that  the  destruction  of  the  liver^jells 
is,  it  is  true,  the  result  of  pressure  on  them,  or  on  the  vessels  nourish- 
ing them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  exercised  by  the  distended  bile- 
ducts,  but  that  the  over-filling  and  distention  of  the  bile-ducts  do  not 
depend  on  stasis  of  their  contents,  but  on  excessive  formation  of  bile, 
on  polycJiclia,  But  since,  neither  at  the  commencement  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  nor  during  its  first  stages,  are  there  signs 
of  increased  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  the  supposition  of  excessive 
formation  of  bile,  as  the  cause  of  this  .disease,  appears  neither  proved 
nor  probable. 

Most  recent  pathologists  consider  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  form  of  hepatitis ;  and,  indeed,  its  acute 
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course,  and  the  rapid  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  liyeroells,  would 
indicate  an  inflammatory  process.  Moreover,  Frerichs  claims  to  have 
foimd  a  free  exudation  surrounding  the  lobuli  of  the  liver,  in  some 
parts  of  the  organ,  where  the  process  was  not  yet  fjEur  advanced.  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  this  interstitial  exudation,  whidi  is  probably 
not  constant,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  would  appear  to  belong 
to  the  parenchymatous  inflarnmations^  1.  e.,  to  those  forms  of  inflam- 
mation where  there  is  no  £ree  exudation  between  the  elements  of  the 
tissue,  but  where  the  elements  of  the  parenchyma  themselves  swell  by 
taking  up  an  albuminous  substance,  and  subsequently  imdergo  a  com- 
bined molecular  and  £atty  degeneration.  Against  this  view,  which  was 
advanced  by  JLiebermeisterj  or,  at  least,  first  precisely  stated  by  him, 
the  most  we  can  say  is,  that  the  course  of  inflammations  in  other  oigans, 
particularly  in  the  kidneys,  is  entirely  different,  and  that  there  is  no 
parenchymatous  inflammation  in  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the 
afiected  organ  rapidly  becomes  smaller  and  softer,  the  tissue  elements 
are  destroyed,  as  they  are  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Whether  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyma-cells  of  the  liver,  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  be  of  inflammatory  origin  or  not,  this  disease  is 
apparently  not  primary  and  idiopathic,  but  the  result  of  a  severe  con- 
stitutional affection.     The  supposition  that  this  constitutional  disease 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  poisonous,  miasmatic  substance  taken  into  the 
blood,  to  an  infection,  cannot  at  present  be  proved,  although  the  occa- 
sional epidemic  occurrence  of  Ahe  disease  is  favorable  to  such  a  view. 
The  popular  comparison  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  with  the 
&tty  liver  seen  after  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  is  imsound,  and  has 
caused  many  mistakes.     In  phosphorus-poisoning  we  have  a  fatty  inr 
filtration ;  in  acute  yellow  ^trophy  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver-cells :  these  are  decidedly  different  forms  of  disease.     I  con- 
sider the  attempt  to  refer  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  to  poison- 
ing by  the  bile-acids  as  a  failure.     Even  the  slight  grade  of  the  icterus 
existing  in  most  cases  refutes  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.     It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  jaundice 
gives  the  best  means  of  judging  whether  much  or  little  bile  has  been 
reabsorbed ;  for,  although  we  can  only  determine  from  this  the  amount 
of  \iAQrColoring  matter  that  has  been  reabsorbed,  still  this  gives  the 
means  for  deciding  the  amount  of  bile-acide  absorbed.     It  is  true, 
Leyden  has  attempted  to  explain  the  frequent  absence  of  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  the  bile-acids  in  excessive  and  protracted  icterus,  by  say- 
ing that,  in  most  cases,  their  collection  in  the  blood  is  avoided  by  their 
elimination  through  the  kidneys.    But  this  explanation  is  very  doubtfuL 
Daily  experience  teaches  that,  in  closure  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  in 
spite  of  large  quantities  of  bile-pigment  being  steadily  thrown  out  by 
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the  kidneys,  the  icterus  increases  regolarlj  as  long  as  the  bile-ducts 
remain  closed.  What  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  absorption  of  the 
bile  acids  into  the  blood  is  compensated  for  by  their  excretion  through 
the  kidneys,  when  it  is  so  evident  that  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  coloring  matter? 

The  disease  is  very  rare ;  it  never  occurs  in  childhood.  It  is  met 
with  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  most  frequently 
during  pregnancy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pregnancy,  whidi 
greatly  feivors  the  occurrence  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  is  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  predisposition  to  analogous 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Anatohicai<  Appsabances. — ^In  high  grades  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  organ  is  much  diminished  in  bulk,  occasionally 
being  less  than  half  its  normal  size.  Its  thickness  is  particularly  di- 
minished, so  that  it  appears  flattened.  Its  serous  covering  is  loose, 
often  even  in  folds.  The  parenchyma  is  relaxed  and  flabby,  and  the 
liver  is  sunk  in  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  organ 
is  duU  yellow,  its  consistence  diminished,  and  its  adni  irreoognizable. 
On  microscopical  examination,  instead  of  the  normal  liverKsells,  we 
only  find  detritus  masses,  fat  globules,  and  pigment  granules.  In  the 
right  lobe,  where  the  changes  were  less  advanced,  Frerichs  found 
"  between  the  lobules,  surrounded  by  hyperaemic  vessels,  a  dirty  gray- 
ish-yellow mass,  whidi  separated  them.  Farther  off  the  hypersemia 
of  the  capillaries  disappeared,  the  lobules  became  smaller  and  yellow- 
er, and  the  intervening  gray  substance  was  in  excess."  The  gall-ducts 
and  bladder  usually  contain  a  scanty  mucous  secretion.  The  faeces 
are  generally  only  slightly  colored ;  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are 
often  bloody.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  most  cases.  Ecchymoses 
are  frequent,  particularly  in  the  peritonaeum  and  in  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  not  very  rarely  in  the  other  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  skin.  In  the  kidneys,  Frericha  not  only  found 
deposits  of  pigment  in  the  epithelium,  but  also  fatty  degeneration  and 
disintegration  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  same  observer  found  quan- 
tities of  leucin  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  urine  evacuated  from  the  blad- 
der; in  the  latter  there  were  also  tyrosin  and  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^The  fini  stage  of  the  disease  has  no 
very  characteristic  symptoms.  The  patients  suffer  from  loss  of  appe- 
tite, pressiure  and  fidness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  other  symptoms  that 
remind  us  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  There  is  also  in  most,  but  not 
in  all,  cases  a  moderate  jaundice,  whidi  may  excite  the  suspicion  that 
the  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  has  invaded  the  ductus  choledochus.  Not 
a  single  symptom  betrays  the  great  danger  overhanging  the  patient. 
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In  the  second  stage  the  jaundice  increaseB,  the  region  of  the  liver  be- 
comes sensitive  to  pressure,  the  patients  complain  of  severe  headache, 
become  restless,  excited,  and  finally  delirious.     Occasionally  the  ex- 
citement extends  to  the  motor  nerves,  so  that  there  are  local  or  general 
muscular  twitchings.     But  soon,  and  sometimes  without  any  previous 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  patient  is  seized  with  insuperable  depres- 
sion and  lassitude ;  he  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  can  at ' 
first  be  aroused  momentarily,  particularly  by  pressure  over  the  liver, 
but  later  cannot  be  awakened  at  alL    Then  the  previously  nonnal  or 
even  retarded  pulse  almost  alwajrs  becomes  frequent.     The  tempera- 
ture rises  very  high;  tongue  and  gums  become  dry  and  covered 
with  sordes ;  the  fieeces  and  urine  are  evacuated  involuntarily.    The 
collapse  increases,  the  very  frtKjuent  pulse  becomes  smaller,  there  is 
copious  perspiration,  and,  without  arousing  from  his  coma,  the  patieot 
usually  dies  the  second  day,  more  rarely  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
later.    We  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  icterus  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  as  haematogenous,  and  to  explain  it  by  saying 
that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  iJie  live^ 
cells  by  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.    But  the  discolcuration  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestines,  although  incomplete,  and  the  jaundiced 
appearance  of  the  Hver,  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  render  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation  very  questionable.      The    intenaelj 
bilious  color  of  the  liver  shows  that  the  discoloration  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  is  not  due  to  arrested  production  of  bile,  that  is,  to 
acholia.     Nor  can  the  icterus  be  referred  to  catarrh  of  the  excretoiy 
bile-ducts,  of  which  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease   remind  us,  for 
neither  the  gall-bladder  nor  ducts  are  distended  yriih  bile.     I  agree 
with  JBuhl  and  JBamherger^  who  refer  the  obstruction  and  reabsorptioQ 
of  bile  to  a  blocking  up  of  the  origin  of  the  bile-ducts   by  fatty  and 
molecular  detritus  of  the  liver-cells.    It  is  difficult  to  explaui  the  6rai«- 
symptoms,  which  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver.     We  have  already  spoken  of  our  reasons  for  not 
referring  them  to  poisoning  by  the  bile-acids.     Bamberger  also  says: 
"  So  much  is  certain,  the  brain-symptoms  cannot  be  regarded  as  dio- 
laemic,  for  both  the  grade  and  duration  of  the  jaundice«are  too  slight 
for  this  to  be  the  case."     Since  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  liver-cells 
are  extensively  destroyed,  and  as  in  this  disease  abnormal  products  of 
destructive  assimilation  have  been  foimd  in  the  urine,  there  is  some 
ground  for  attributing  the  brain-symptoms  in  acholia  to  poisoning  by 
noxious  substances,  which  are  formed  instead  of  the  normal  products 
of  the  change  of  tissue.     But  I  do  not  consider  even  this  explanation 
as  proved.     It  is  possible  that  the  same  cause  may  induce  both  the 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  the  brain  troubles.     The  haemorrhages 
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occurring  during  the  disease  are  apparently  the  result  of  disturbed 
nutrition  of  the  capillary  walls,  of  an  acute  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
which  is  also  seen  to  occur  in  many  other  severe  diseases  that  affect  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  Frerichs  refers  the  intestinal  haemorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  partly  to  compression  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  liver. 

Physical  examination  gives  very  important  results,  as  it  shows  very 
rapid  decrease  of  the  liver^lulness,  the  sole  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  At  first  the  percussion-sound 
becomes  very  fiill  in  the  epigastriimi,  because  the  diminution  in  size  be- 
gins in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  but  often,  even  after  a  few  days,  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  liver-dulness.  The  total  disappearance  of  liver- 
dulness  is  partly  due  to  the  relaxed  organ  shrinking  together  and  be- 
ing pressed  against  the  spine  by  the  inflated  intestines.  Besides  the 
decrease  of  liver-dulness,  the  increase  of  spleen-dulness  is  important ; 
but  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  always  so  marked  that  it  can 
be  made  out  by  physical  examination,  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
occur. 

Tbeatmsnt. — ^It  is  evident  that  we  can  say  nothing  that  is  re- 
liable and  founded  on  experience,  concerning  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  ends  in  recovery.  If  we 
could  distinguish  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  from  that  of  catarrhal 
jaundice,  we  should  apply  leeches  about  the  anus,  cold  compresses 
over  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  give  saline  laxatives.  In  the 
second  stage,  according  to  all  observations  made,  abstraction  of  blood 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  powerful  drastics,  aloes,  extract  of  colocynth,  oroton-oil,  eta,  are 
recommended,  particularly  by  English  phjsidans.  While  there  are 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  nervous  system,  great  excitement,  delir- 
ium and  subsultus,  ice  is  usually  applied  to  the  head ;  when  paralysis 
occurs,  cold  douches  are  given ;  this  treatment,  having  been  found  of 
occasional  benefit  in  inflammatory  brain  affections,  has  been  applied  to 
the  cases  from  poisoning.  Although  almost  all  comatose  patients  re- 
vive momentarily  during  the  douche,  we  cannot  count  on  a  permanent 
benefit  from  it  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  internal  and  external  use  of  irritants,  which  are  recommended 
for  the  paralytic  symptoms ;  of  the  mineral  adds  given  when  petechiae 
occur,  and  of  the  ice-pills  that  are  prescribed  for  the  severe  vomiting, 
and  for  the  gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhage. 
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DISEASES   OF  THE  GALL-DUCTS. 


CHAPTER    I, 

CATABBH   OF  THB  GALL-DUCTS — ^ICTEBUS  CATABKHALTfl. 

EhlOLOOT. — ^The  larger  bile-ducts  of  the  liver,  the  ductus  hepati- 
cus,  cysticus,  choledochus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  are  lined  with  a  mucous 
membrane,  having  cylindrical  epitheliimi  and  racemose  glands.  This, 
like  other  mucous  membranes  of  similar  texture,  is  quite  often  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  small  calibre  of  the  gall-ducts  and  excre- 
tory passages  gives  peculiar  importance  to  this  otherwise  mild  disease. 
The  narrow  canals  are  easily  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  their  mucous 
membrane,  and  by  collections  of  mucus,  and  these  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile. 

In  some  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  results  from  excessive  hyper- 
semia  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bile-ducts  par- 
ticipates. Thus  hjrperaemia  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
gall-ducts  accompanies  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  If  this 
reach  a  high  grade,  it  may  lead  to  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  thus 
to  icterus.  Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  mode 
of  origin  of  icterus  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  Cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  liver  occur  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  icterus 
depends  on  this  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts.  If  the  jaundice  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  fseces  are  more  or  less  discolored  as  long  as  the  jaun- 
dice lasts,  and  are  again  normally  colored  when  it  disappears,  we  can- 
not refer  the  jaundice  to  compression  of  the  bile-ducts  or  excretory 
passages  by  a  cancerous  tumor,  but  must  refer  it  to  a  cause  that  comes 
and  goes,  or  at  least  increases  and  diminishes.  We  have  such  a  cause 
in  the  hyperaemia  which  is  present  in  all  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  new 
formations,  particularly  of  carcinoma,  and  which  occasionally  becomes 
excessive,  and  at  other  times  diminishes.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
temporary  icterus  in  multilocular  echinococci,  and  in  many  of  the  cases 
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aooompanjing  heart-disease,  emphysema  of  the  limgs,  and  other  dis- 
eases which  impede  the  escape  of  blood  firom  the  liver.  "We  shall 
speak  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  intense  catarrh  caused  by  gall- 
stones, as  they  readily  induce  ulceration,  and  then  lead  to  severe  and 
peculiar  symptoms.  Lastly,  perhaps  the  irritation  fix)m  abnormal  bilie 
may  induce  catarrh  of  the  bile^ucts ;  but  this  has  never  been  proved, 
and  is  very  problematicaL 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  is 
the  propagation  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  about  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenum.  This  duodenal  catarrh  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  gastric  catarrh,  and  hence  the  jaundice 
caused  by  it  is  usually  called  gastn>duodenal  jaundice,  or  icterus  sim- 
plex, on  account  of  its  fr^equency,  fr'eedom  from  danger,  and  its  mild 
course.  The  gastric  and  duodenal  catarrh  which  extends  to  the  gall- 
ducts  may  arise  from  the  most  various  causes,  and  for  the  etiology  of 
gastroHluodenal  jaundice  we  refer  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  etiology 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Appsabances. — Li  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-ducts  is  reddened,  relaxed,  and  swollen* 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  mucous  and  epithelial  masses.  If  the  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  be  considerable,  the  ductus  choledochus 
becomes  impassable,  particularly  that  part  which  traverses  the  wall  of 
the  duodenum  transversely,  running  for  some  lines  between  the  layers 
of  the  wall  (the  "  portio  intestinalis  "),  while  the  bile-ducts  in  the  liver 
are  dilated,  and  filled  with  bile  containing  more  or  less  mucus.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  Hver  also  shows  the  previously-described  characters 
of  moderate  biliary  obstruction.  After  the  catarrh  has  lasted  some 
time,  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  subsides,  but  its  swelling 
and  hypertrophy,  together  with  a  plug  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  form 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile.  In  such  cases  the  bile- 
ducts  are  often  enormously  dilated,  and  the  enlarged  Hver  shows  the 
signs  of  great  biliary  obstruction.  The  dilatation  and  distention  with 
bile  often  commence  in  the  ductus  choledochus  immediately  above  the 
obstructed  portio  intestinalis.  (For  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder  in 
contraction  or  closure  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  see  Chapter  IDL) 

Syicptoms  and  Coubse. — ^In  most  cases  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption 
of  bile.  When  these  appear  gradually,  and  increase  slowly,  our  sus- 
picions should  first  be  directed  toward  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  be- 
cause catarrhal  jaundice  is  so  fr^equent,  as  compared  with  other  forms 
of  the  disease.  But  this  is  scarcely  ever  a  primary  affection ;  it  almost 
always  accompanies  catarrh  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  hence  it  is  almost  characteristic  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts, 
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that  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  precede  the  jaundice 
for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  continue  while  the  disease  lasts.  In  this 
sense,  we  may  consider  the  coated  tongue,  bad  taste,  eructations,  and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  as  among  the  premonitions  and  symptoms 
of  catarrhal  jaundice.  The  longer  the  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  con- 
tinues, and  the  more  completely  the  excretory  duct  is  closed  by  it,  the 
greater  will  be  the  discoloration  of  the  fleeces^  and  the  more  intense  the 
jaundiced  color  of  the  skin  and  luine,  and  the  more  the  general  health 
and  nutrition  of  the  patient  will  suffer.  The  liver  appears  distinctly 
swollen  in  many  cases,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  considerably  en- 
larged. 

If  the  disease  run  a  favorable  course,  the  improvement  shows  itself 
in  a  week  or  two,  by  a  return  of  appetite,  by  the  tongue  cleaning  off, 
and  by  decrease  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Then  we  may  hope  that 
the  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  will  subside  with  the  gastro-duodenal 
catarrh,  and  in  fiekct,  after  a  few  days,  the  returning  color  of  the  £aeces 
shows  that  the  ductus  choledochus  is  open,  and  the  clearer  color  of  the 
urine  indicates  that  the  biliary  obstruction  is  less,  and  that  less  bile  is 
reabsorbed.  The  bile-pigment  deposited  in  the  rete  Malpighii  disap- 
pears more  slowly.  After  the  feeces  are  strongly  colored  with  bile, 
and  the  urine  has  regained  its  normal  tint,  the  skin  remains  jaundiced 
for  a  time,  and  finally  this  last  symptom  of  the  disease  disappears.  In 
other  cases  the  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  becomes  chronic.  The  disease  drags  on  for  weeks  or 
months,  the  jaimdice  becomes  excessive,  the  patients  emaciate  de- 
cidedly, and  the  liver  enlarges  considerably.  But  these  cases  also 
almost  always  terminate  in  recovery,  particularly  under  proper  and 
energetic  treatment ;  and  the  biliary  obstruction  caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  ducts  very  rarely  runs  an  imfiavorable  coiu^e  with  the  symptoms 
before  described. 

Treatment. — Experience  teaches  that  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts 
rapidly  disappears  when  the  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  has  attacked  the  gall-ducts,  subsides.  Hence  the  causal 
indications  require  the  same  measures  that  we  have  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  mentioned,  an  emetic  may  be  indicated ;  in  other  cases 
diaphoretics,  in  still  others,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  suffices.  We 
shall  not  repeat  in  detail  what  we  have  previously  said,  but  only  call 
attention  again  to  the  excellent  effect  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh 
of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  particularly  as  existing  in  the  Karls- 
bad and  Marienbad  waters.  While  we  have  denied  all  direct  influence 
of  the  Karlsbad  waters  on  biliary  obstruction  and  jaundice,  still  there 
is  no  better  treatment  for  most  patients  than  the  use  of  these  waters. 
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because  in  the  majority  of  cases  none  better  fulfils  the  causal  indica- 
tions. If  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  do  not  allow  of  his  being 
sent  to  a  watering-place,  we  may  let  him  use  the  ^  Karlsbad  diet "  at 
home,  and  order  soda-water  or  artificial  Marienbad  or  Karlsbad  water. 
From  this  treatment  alone  we  shall  see  the  most  favorable  and  speedy 
results  in  catarrhal  jaundice. 

In  some  cases  the  indications  from  the  disease  may  be  fulfilled  by 
the  administration  of  an  emetia  During  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  bile 
is  forced  out  of  the  gall-ducts  and  bladder,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
ductus  choledochus,  and  an  obstructing  plug  of  mucus  may  thus  be 
pressed  out  of  the  latter.  We  might  give  emetics  ian  more  finequently, 
if  the  obstruction  of  the  ductus  choledochus  were  not  more  frequently 
caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  by  mucous 
plugs,  and  if  we  did  not  fear  that  the  untimely  use  of  an  emetic 
might  render  worse  the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Nitro-muriatic  acid 
has  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  jaundice ;  it  is 
used  externally,  in  the  form  of  foot-baths  (  |  ss — ^j.  to  a  foot-bath)  and 
as  fomentations  over  the  liver,  or  internally  (  3  ss — j.  to  |  vj.  of  muci- 
lage, a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours).  The  internal  adnnnistration 
might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  intestinal  catarrh ; 
perhaps  it  might  also  excite  contractions  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts, 
and  thus  cause  the  expulsion  of  obstructing  coagula.  The  external 
use  of  aqua  regia  would  scarcely  be  of  any  benefit.  The  action  of  the 
drastics  is  explained  by  the  effect  they  have  of  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  which  extends  to  the  ductus  choledochus. 
But  generally  these  have  no  £Etvorable  influence  on  the  catarrhal  jaun- 
dice, for  which  they  are  given  so  much.  The  exhibition  of  calomel 
(gr.  j  every  evening),  and  of  the  Vienna  decoction  (two  tablespoon- 
fuls  every  morning),  according  to  the  so-called  English  method,  is  ob- 
jectionable, although  many  patients  with  catarrhal  jaundice  recover 
in  spite  of  this  treatment.  Slight  laxatives  are  only  advisable  when 
there  is  obstinate  constipation.  Then  we  may  use  some  one  of  the 
tartrates,  particularly  tartrate  of  potash,  or  a  decoction  of  tamarinds 
(  I  j — ^ij  to  I  vj — viij)  vrith  aiad.  tartar.  (  3  j —  3  ss.)  and  syrup,  sennae  c. 
mannae ;  or  we  may  prescribe  infiisum  sennse  oompositum  or  lenitive 
electuary. 

CHAPTER    II. 

CBOUPOUS  AND  DIPHTHSBITIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THS  OALI/-DnCTS. 

Inflammations  of  the  gall-ducts  with  fibrinous  exudations  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  when  they  do  oaw.it  is  only  in  the  course  of 
severe  diseases,  such  as  protracted  typbus,  septicsemia,  cholera,  etc. 
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In  croupous  inflammation,  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall- 
bladder covered  with  a  more  or  less  firm  fsdse  membrane,  and  in  the 
ducts  we  find  tubular  coagulations,  enclosing  inspissated  bile,  and  caus- 
ing biliary  obstruction.  In  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated  at  certain  places  with  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, which  causes  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  firom  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough  deep  losses  of  substance  occur.  These  processes 
cannot  be  recognized  during  life.  Even  an  intense  icterus  occuning 
during  typhus,  septicsBmia,  cholera,  etc.,  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  bile^ucts,  as  it  feu*  more 
frequently  occurs  without  any  perceptible  change  in  them. 


OHAPTEK   III. 

OBSTBirCnOK  AND  CLOSXIBB  OF  THE  EXCBBTOBY  GALL-DUCT  AND  OON- 

SECUnVB   DILATATION   OF  THE  BELE-DUCTS. 

EnoLOGT. — ^The  excretory  gall-ducts  are  most  frequenUy  con- 
tracted and  closed  by  catarrhal  swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane 
and  by  collection  of  mucus.  Among  the  further  causes  of  this  contrac- 
tion and  closure,  and  of  consecutive  dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  above 
the  contraction,  are :  1.  Tumors  pressing  on  the  excretory  ducts,  or 
growing  into  them.  Sometimes  they  are  caused  by  carcinoma  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  stomach,  or  duodeniun ;  sometimes  by  caseous  or  other 
degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  sometimes  by  abscesses ;  rarely 
by  hydatid  cysts,  aneurisms,  or  collections  of  hard  faeces  in  the  colon ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  few  cases,  by  multilocular  echinooocd,  that  have  wan- 
dered into  the  gall-ducts  or  broken  through  into  them,  and  have  thence 
reached  the  ductus  hepaticus.  2.  Occasionally  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  closure  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  hepaticus,  or  cysticus,  from 
cicatricial  contractions^  which  remain  in  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  or  in 
the  duodenimi  after  ulcers  have  healed,  or  the  thickening  and  consecu- 
tive atrophy  of  the  peritonaeum  after  peritonitis,  particularly  when  the 
excretory  bile-ducts  are  at  the  same  time  distorted  or  bent.  3.  Lastly, 
foreign  bodies^  particularly  stony  concretions,  obstruct  or  dose  the 
excretory  bile-ducts. 

When  the  ductus  hepaticus  is  constricted  or  closed,  the  consecutive 
dilatation  of  the  gall-passages  is  limited  to  the  bile-ducts  of  the  liver. 
But  if  the  ductus  choledochus  becomes  impervious,  the  ductus  hepati- 
cus, cysticus,  and  the  gall-bladder,  are  all  dilated.  Finally,  if  the  duc- 
tus cysticus  alone  be  closed,  no  bile  can  enter  the  gall-bladder,  it  is 
true,  but  its  mucous  membrane  continues  to  secrete  mucus,  and  the 
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gall-bladder  becomes  more  and  more  distended  by  the  secretion.    This 
state  is  called  hydrops  veHcco  feUece. 

Anatomical  Appeabancbs. — ^According  as  one  or  other  of  the 
above  causes  prevails,  the  anatomical  appearances  vary  so  greatly, 
except  in  the  general  effect  of  the  constriction  or  closure  of  the  excre- 
tory bile-ducts,  that  we  shall  refrain  from  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  them.  If  its  mouth  be  entirely  dosed,  the  ductus  choledochus  may 
attain  the  size  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  dilatation  extends  through 
the  ductus  hepaticus  and  its  branches  to  the  capillaiy  gall-ducts.  The 
gall-bladder  is  also  dilated,  but  its  dilatation  is  not  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  gall-ducts,  because,  from  the  acute  angle  at  which  it  opens, 
it  is  compressed  by  the  dilating  ductus  choledochus.  The  liver  shows 
the  changes  that  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  the  highest 
grade  of  biliary  obstruction ;  it  is  at  first  enlarged,  and  on  section  the 
dilated  gall-ducts  look  like  large  cysts  filled  with  bile ;  subsequently, 
they  may  become  smaller,  from  atrophy  of  the  liver.  ■  In  hydrops 
vesicm  feUem^  the  gall-bladder  becomes  a  translucent,  tense  cyst,  as 
large  as  a  fist,  or  a  child's  head  even,  which  contains  a  serous  fluid,  re- 
sembling sjniovia.  Its  muscular  filaments  are  separated  and  atrophied, 
the  mucous  membrane  has  lost  its  structure,  and  has  acquired  the  look 
of  a  serous  membrane.  In  some  cases  closure  of  the  (^stic  duct  leads 
to  atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder ;  its  mucous  and  bilious  contents  become 
inspissated,  and  changed  to  a  chalky  mass,  while  the  walls  are  thick- 
ened and  atrophied  by  chronic  inflammation.  Finally,  there  remains 
only  a  hard  tumor,  as  laige  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  filled  with  a  chall^  pulp. 

Syicftoms  and  Coubse. — Contraction  and  closure  of  the  ductus 
hepaticus  and  choledochus  are  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  exces- 
sive biliary  obstruction,  uncomplicated  by  those  of  gastronluodenal 
catarrh,  but  occasionally  accompanied  by  those  of  neoplasia  or  other 
growths  in  the  abdomen,  or  of  chronic  peritonitis,  or  of  gall-stones, 
etc.  The  icterus  is  more  decided,  and  the  feeces  more  discolored  than 
in  any  other  form  of  biliary  obstruction.  We  usually  find  the  liver 
enlarged,  and  if  the  ductus  choledochus  be  closed  we  also  feel  the  full 
and  distended  gall-bladder.  Later  the  consecutive  dilatation  of  the 
liver  may  also  be  observed.  If  we  find  cancerous  tumors  in  the  abdo- 
men, if  there  has  been  colic  from  gall-stones,  or  if  any  other  symptoms 
indicate  the  variety  of  the  closure,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more  certain. 
In  most  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  recognize  the  closure,  without  being 
able  to  make  out  its  cause. 

Hydrops  vesiccB  feUem  is  readily  diagnosed,  if  it  be  simple  and  not 
complicated  with  obstruction  and  closure  of  the  ductus  hepaticus  or 
choledochus.  If  we  find  a  pear-shaped,  movable,  occasionally  fluctuat- 
ing tumor  starting  from  the  indsura  vesicas  fellese,  in  a  patient  who  is 
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not  jaundioed,  we  may  diagnose  closure  of  the  cystic  duct  and  disten- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  by  mucous  secretion,  or  hydrops  vesicse  felleA. 
As  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction or  closure  of  the  bile-ducts,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  soo- 
cessfiilly. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

GALL-STONES  AND  THEIB  CONSEQUENCES— CH0LBLITHL4SIS. 

Etioloot. — In  spite  of  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  the  arigm 
of  gall-stones  is  very  obscure.  Particles  of  mucus,  or  (£ar  more  rarely) 
foreign  bodies  in  the  gall-passages,  appear  to  play  an  impcxtant  part 
in  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  for  they  form  the  nucleus  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  they  at  least  form  the  point  on  which  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  bile  may  be  deposited.  It  cannot  be  decided  whether  sudi 
deposits  occur  when  the  bile  is  normal,  or  only  when  it  is  somewhat 
concentrated,  or  when  of  abnormal  composition.  As  a  combination 
of  chalk  with  bile-pigment  is  almost  always  deposited  immediately 
around  the  above-mentioned  nucleus,  and  as  this  combination  almost 
always  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  it  is  thought  that  excess 
of  chalk  in  the  bile,  from  drinking  lime-water,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bile  from  which  gall-stones,  rich  in  cholesterin,  are  formed,  has  only 
a  slight  solvent  power  over  cholesterin ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  that 
both  cholesterin  and  biliary  coloring  matter  with  lime  are  dissolved  by 
tauro-cholic  acid  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  it  was  very  natural  to  con- 
sider a  lack  of  tauro-cholic  acid  in  the  bile,  or  a  decomposition  of  the 
tauro-cholic  acid  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  the  possible  cause  of  gall-stones. 

Gall-stones  occur  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  far  more 
frequently  in  old  than  in  young  persons ;  and,  without  our  being  able 
to  explain  why,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  patients  with  carci- 
noma of  the  stomach  or  liver.  Perhaps  this  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
catarrh  of  the  bile-passages,  which,  as  we  said  in  Chapter  L,  often  ac- 
companies carcinoma  of  the  liver. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  size  of  gall-stones  varies  from 
that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  smallest  concrements 
are  distinguished  from  gall-stones  proper  by  the  name  of  "  biliary  sedi- 
ment." Most  frequently  there  is  only  one  calculus,  in  other  cases 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them.  Solitary  stones  are  usually  round 
^^  egg-shaped,  or  they  have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Their  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  more  rough  and  glandu- 
lar. If  there  are  several  stones,  they  have  almost  always  become 
smoothed  on  the  sides  that  touch,  and  have  a  polyhedral  form,  with 
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edges,  comers,  and  smooth  surfisuses,  or  they  have  convex  and  concave 
£acettes,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  appearance.  Biliary  calculi  have 
a  low  specific  gravity;  when  recently  removed,  they  may  be  mashed 
by  the  fingers ;  when  dried,  they  usually  split,  and  finally  break  down 
into  dust.  Biliary  calculi  vary  greatly  in  color ;  some  are  whitish,  or 
pale  yellow,  fixjm  slight  imbibition  of  bile,  others  are  dark  brown, 
and  others  still  are  greenish  or  bladdsh.  They  often  consist  of  va- 
rious layers,  and  light-colored  strata  may  alternate  with  dark  ones. 
Calculi,  consisting  chiefly  of  gholesterin,  have  a  marked,  striated  crys- 
talline structure,  while  lliose  that  contain  chiefly  biliary  coloring  mat- 
ter with  lime  have  an  earthy  fracture.  Most  biliary  calculi  are  chemi- 
cally composed  of  cholesterin,  and  have  a  small  amount  of  biliverdine 
only  about  their  nucleus ;  others  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cholesterin 
and  biliverdine ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  distributed  regularly  through 
the  mass,  sometimes  there  are  alternate  layers  of  cholesterin  and  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  with  lime.  "We  rarely  meet  calculi  con- 
taining no  cholesterin,  but  composed  of  bile-pigment  and  lime,  or  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  (Zehmann). 

In  most  cases  no  structural  changes  can  be  discovered  in  the  coats 
of  the  gall-bladder,  even  when  it  contains  numerous  calculi  with  sharp 
edges.  But  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
we  find  a  considerable  injection  and  puffing  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  there  is  an  ulcerative  loss  of  substance  of  variable  size  and  depth. 
The  ulceration  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder.  If  this 
occurs  before  the  wall  has  become  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  the 
contents  enter  the  peritonaeum  and  cause  general  peritonitis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gall-bladder  be  perforated  after  it  has  formed  firm 
adhesions  with  neighboring  parts,  there  may  be  communication  with 
the  intestines  or  perforation  outwardly.  In  some  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  gall-stones  is  less  destructive.  The  walls  of  the  blad- 
der are  thickened,  and,  after  a  while,  undergo  cicatricial  retraction ; 
the  contents  become  dry  and  chalky.  And,  finally,  in  such  cases  we 
find  the  biliary  calculi  embedded  in  a  chalky  mass,  and  firmly  enclosed 
by  the  shrunken  and  atrophied  gall-bladder. 

In  the  gall-ducts  of  the  liver,  biliary  calculi  may  exdte  suppurative 
hepatitis.  In  the  excretory  ducts,  large  calculi  either  cause  ulceration 
and  perforation  or  complete  closure  of  the  duct,  so  that  the  states  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  ICL,  excessive  biliary  congestion,  or,  if  the  cystio- 
duct  be  closed,  hydrops  vesicae  felleae  result.  In  some  cases  the  bile- 
ducts  are  so  dilated,  by  the  pressure  of  the  bile  from  behind,  that  the 
latter  squeezes  past  the  calculi,  or  that  even  comparatively  large  cal- 
culi are  forced  into  the  duodenwn. 

Sthftoms  and  CoxmsE. — On  autopsy,  laige  calculi  or  numerous 
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small  ooncrements  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  which  appuenft- 
Ij  bad  no  effect  on  the  health  of  the  patient  during  life.  We  maj 
even  say  that  it  is  exceptional  for  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  to  caose 
trouble,  or  betray  themselves  by  any  definite  symptoms.  OalcuH  of 
small  size  may  even  pass  through  the  ductus  cysticus  or  dioledodnB 
without  exciting  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  The  experienoes  at 
bathing-places,  such  as  Karlsbad,  where  the  stools  are  carefully  ex- 
amined for  gall-stones,  afford  numerous  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  morbid  processes  which  gall-stones  induce,  as  above 
stated,  we  have  already  described  suppurative  hepatitis  and  obetrao- 
tion  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  so  that  we  may  here  limit  ourselves 
to  describing  the  symptoms  that  arise  during  the  passage  of  large  gall- . 
stones  through  the  excretory  passages,  and,  during  their  impactioQ 
there,  the  so-called  gall-stone  colic,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  excret<»y  ducts,  which 
are  excited  by  gall-stones  in  some  few  cases. 

Grall-stone  colic  begins  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  at  the  moment 
a  concrement  passes  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  ductus  cysticus  and 
becomes  impacted  there.  The  patient  is  seized  with  a  piercing  or 
griping,  insupportable  pain,  which  starts  from  the  right  hypochondrium 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  abdomen,  often  also  to  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  even  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  cramped  and  very  sensitive  to  pressure ;  the  patients  sigh  and 
moan,  double  up,  and  roll  about  on  the  bed  or  floor.  During  all  this 
there  is  no  fever,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  symptoms.  The 
pulse  becomes  small,  the  skin  cool,  the  face  pale  and  distorted ;  occa- 
sionally the  patient  actually  faints.  In  some  cases  the  patients  are 
affected  with  spasmodic  trembling  or  chills ;  in  other  cases  there  are 
convulsions  either  general  or  limited  to  the  right  half  of  the  body. 
There  is  most  frequently  obstinate  sympathetic  vomiting.  After  a 
few  hours,  or  in  severe  cases  not  till  next  day,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  usually  moderated,  and  the  general  disturbance  quieted. 
Tliis  remission,  during  which,  however,  the  patient  still  suffers  severe- 
ly, and  still  has  a  small  pulse,  and  pale,  cool  skin,  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  passage  of  the  concrement  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
ductus  choledochus,  which,  except  the  portio  intestinalis,  is  a  somewhat 
wider  canal.  The  symptoms  do  not  change  very  much  till  the  concre- 
ment has  passed  the  ductus  choledochus  and  entered  the  duodenum. 
Then  the  patient  is  entirely  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness ;  the  pulse 
rises,  the  warmth  of  the  skin  returns,  and  the  distortion  of  the  counte- 
nance disappears.  This  passage,  from  great  agony  to  complete  ease, 
often  occurs  in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  the  contrast  is  very  strik- 
ing.    In  other  cases  the  pain  does  not  cease  suddenly,  but  subsides 
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graduallj ;  this  is  probably  because  the  irritated  nerves  of  the  gall- 
ducts  are  only  graduallj  quieted,  just  as,  when  the  eye  is  irritated  by 
a  foreign  body,  it  remains  irritable  for  a  time  after  the  body  has  been 
removed.  Very  rarely  gall-stone  colic  terminates  fatally  with  the 
symptoms  of  excessive  fedntness,  passing  into  true  palsy.  Somewhat 
more  firequently  it  is  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  permanent  closure, 
or  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts. 

Jaundice  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant  symptom  of  gall-stone 
oolia  There  can  be  no  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  bile  from  im- 
paction of  the  calculus  in  the  cystic  duct ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  even  a  temporary  closure  of  the  ductus  choledochus  does  not 
result  in  icterus.  Usually,  .after  the  symptoms  of  impaction  have  sub- 
sided, there  is  a  slight  jaimdice,  which  is  very  temporary  if  the  impac- 
tion in  the  ductus  choledochus  has  not  continued  long.  After  reaching 
the  duodeninn,  the  calculi  are  rarely  vomited ;  feu*  more  fr^uently  they 
are  passed  at  stool,  and  this  passage  is  only  exceptionally  accompanied 
by  abdominal  pain  or  muco-bloody  diarrhoea.  It  is  almost  always 
unnoticed,  so  that  the  calculus  is  only  discovered  on  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fleeces.  After  the  attack  has  passed,  we  are  often  unable 
to  find  any  calculus,  even  if  we  place  the  ^eeces  on  a  sieve  and  wash 
them  through  it.  In  such  cases  the  probabilities  are  that  the  impact- 
ed concrements  have  gone  back  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder. 

There  are  still  some  dark  points  in  our  knowledge  of  gall-stone 
colic.  It  is  remarkable  and  tmexplained  that,  in  some  persons,  gall- 
stones do  not  show  any  inclination  to  leave  their  place  in  the  gall- 
bladder, while  in  others  they  very  frequently  pass  through  the  ducts. 
We  are  not  even  dear  as  to  how  the  calculi  are  pressed  from  the  gall- 
bladder into  the  cystic  duct,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are 
floated  onward,  as  it  were,  by  the  bile  which  is  driven  forward  by  the 
contractions  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  view  is  supported,  among  other 
things,  by  the  f&ct  that  gall-stone  colic  is  particularly  liable  to  occur 
during  digestion.  Lastly,  we  would  suppose  that,  during  a  gall-stone 
colic,  we  might,  from  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  dis- 
tinguish three  periods,  the  first  corresponding  to  the  impaction  of  the 
calculus  in  the  very  narrow  cyBtic  duct,  the  second  to  its  passage  into 
the  somewhat  wider  ductus  choledochus,  the  third  to  its  impaction 
again  in  the  very  narrow  portio  intestinalis  of  the  ductus  choledochus ; 
but  we  usually  observe  nothing  that  can  be  referred  to  these  phases. 

The  inflammations  and  ulcerations  caused  by  gall-stones  do  not  in- 
duce any  uneasiness  till  the  peritonaeum  participates  in  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  then  we  have  the  above-described  symptoms  of  partial  chronic, 
and,  occasionally,  of  acute  peritonitis.    The  seat  of  the  pain  over  the 
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gall-bladder,  as  well  as  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic  that  liave  preceded 
the  pain,  and,  in  rare  cases,  the  discovery  of  a  distention  and  fulness 
of  the  gall-bladder  by  calculi  (  Oppoker)y  may  excite  the  suspicion  that 
the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  are  inflamed  and  ulcerated  on  account  of 
the  concrements  in  it^  If  the  gall-bladder  be  perforated  before  it  has 
become  adherent  to  the  surroundings,  we  have  the  symptoms  so  often 
described,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  peritonaeum,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  patient  dies  of 
difiiise  peritonitis.  If  the  neighboring  organs  have  become  adherent 
to  the  gall-bladder,  when  this  is  perforated,  the  pain  is  limited  to  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder;  besides  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease often  remain  obscure  till  they  are  explained  by  the  passage  of  a 
calculus,  which  is  so  large  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  passed  the 
ductus  choledochus.  (increments  entering  the  intestines  through  an 
abnormal  communication  between  them  and  the  gall-bladder  may  be 
so  large  as  to  pass  through  the  bowels  with  difficulty,  and  may  give 
rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  I  have  a  choles- 
terin  calculus  larger  than  a  pigebn^s  egg^  which  was  given  to  me  as  an 
intestinal  calculus,  and  which  was  passed  with  great  pain  by  a  lady, 
"  after  repeated  attacks  of  hepatitis."  If  the  inflamed  bladder  adhere 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  occasionally  feel  it  as  a 
hard  circumscribed  tumor;  subsequently  the  abdominal  walls  them- 
selves become  inflamed,  an  abscess  forms  in  them,  irom  which  pus,  bile, 
and  often  a  great  number  of  gall-stones,  may  be  evacuated.  The  ab- 
scess does  not  always  open  at  the  part  of  the  wall  lying  over  the  gall- 
bladder, but  occasionally  opens  at  a  distance,  after  fistulous  passages 
have  formed  in  the  walls.  The  fistula  rarely  closes  after  one  or  a  few 
concrements  have  been  evacuated ;  it  more  frequently  lasts  for  a  long 
while  or  always,  constantly  or  at  intervals  pouring  out  bile,  and,  if 
the  cystic  duct  be  closed,  a  limpid  fluid. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  caused  by 
calculi,  are  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  colic ;  but  this, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  it  might,  in  complete  recovery,  leaves  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  great  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  When 
the  impaction  of  the  calculus,  and  the  consequent  inflammation,  has 
afiected  the  ductus  choledochus,  there  is  also  intense  icterus,  and  other 
sjTnptoms  of  excessive  biliary  obstruction.  Far  more  rarely,  from  its 
angular  form,  the  calculus  closes  the  excretory  duct  incompletely,  so 
that  small  quantities  of  bile  continue  to  reach  the  intestine.  In  such 
cases  the  faeces  are  not  entirely  discolored,  and  the  icterus  does  not 
become  so  intense.  In  this  case,  also,  there  may  finally  be  perforation, 
and  consequent  peritonitis  {Andral).    But  more  frequently,  the  pa- 
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tients  die  of  the  results  of  biliary  obstruction,  with  the  symptoms  of 
marasmus,  or  of  acholia. 

Trjeatment. — We  should  try  to  preserve  patients,  who  have  had 
one  or  more  attadcs  of  gall-stone  colic,  from  new  attacks,  and  from  the 
other  consequences  of  biliary  calculi  The  more  frequently  the  attacks 
have  been  repeated,  and  the  more  the  sur&ces,  angles,  and  facettes  of 
the  calculi  passed  induce  the  belief  that  there  are  others  remaining  in 
the  gall-bladder,  the  more  imperative  are  the  rules  for  insuring  protec- 
tion. Experience  shows  that,  under  the  use  of  the  Karlsbad  waters, 
immense  quantities  of  gall-stones  are  evacuated,  with  proportionately 
little  difficulty.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  other  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Maiienbad,  Eossengen,  etc.  "We  can- 
not explain  this  frust.  We  do  not  know  whether  their  efficacy  depends 
solely  on  the  rich  formation  of  a  thin,  fluid  bile,  by  which  the  gall- 
stones are  readily  washed  downward,  or  whether  the  bile  is  rendered 
so  strongly  alkaline  by  the  use  of  these  waters  as  to  dissolve  the  color- 
ing matter  and  lime,  or  the  cholesterin ;  but  we  should  not  delay  pre- 
scribing the  treatment  till  its  mode  of  action  can  be  explained.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  states  induced  by  gall-stones,  Durand^s  remedy  also 
enjoys  a  great  reputation ;  this  consists  of  ether  3  iij,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3  ij.  According  to  the  original  prescription,  half  a  drachm  of 
this  is  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  dose  is  gradually  increased  • 
until  about  a  pound  of  the  mixture  has  been  taken.  The  fact  that 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  biliary  calculi  placed  in  them  does 
not  justify  the  hope  that  they  will  dissolve  any  concrements  in  the 
gall-bladder,  if  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Hence,  if  Dur 
rande^B  remedy  has  a  fetvorable  influence  on  the  conditions  induced  by 
gall-stones,  as  we  must  suppose  it  has,  from  the  recommendations  of 
numerous  and  good  observers,  this  can  only  take  place  in  some  other 
way,  which  is  entirely  imknown  to  us.  Recently  various  substitutes 
for  DurancU?s  remedy,  and  variations  from  the  original  dose,  have  been 
.proposed.  There  is  a  popular  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  3ij,  with 
spirits  of  ether,  3  j,  which  is  prescribed,  in  drop-doses,  by  Mademacher 
and  his  followers,  not  only  for  gall-stones,  but  for  all  possible  liver- 
diseases,  whether  we  know  what  they  are  or  not. 

In  the  treatment  of  gall-stone  coHc,  the  bold  employment  of  opium 
deserves  the  most  reliance.  We  may  give  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it 
every  hour  or  two  till  there  is  slight  narcotism.  If  the  patients  vomit, 
so  that  they  cannot  retain  medicines  given  by  the  stomach,  we  may 
give  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  strong  solution  of  morphia,  or  ene- 
mata  of  laudaninn,  or  let  the  patient  carefrdly  inhale  chloroform.  Warm 
baths,  also,  as  well  as  warm  narcotic  compresses  over  the  Hver,  occa- 
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sionall J,  appear  to  moderate  the  pain  and  shorten  the  attack.  If  this 
be,  nevertheless,  protracted,  and  the  region  of  the  liver  become  very 
sensitive  to  pressure,  we  should  apply  a  nimiber  of  leeches  to  the  right 
hypodiondrium ;  Iq  such  cases  they  appear  to  have  a  fetvorable  effect, 
although  we  cannot  understand  why.  The  patient  not  unfirequenUy 
becomes  so  collapsed  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  remedies,  we 
are  obliged  to  give  analeptics.  Pieces  of  ice  are  most  efficacious  for 
the  severe,  and  occasionally  very  obstinate,  vomiting.  Emetics  and 
laxatives,  given  during  the  attacks,  increase  the  pain,  and,  moreover, 
they  may  prove  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  attadc,  we 
should  administer  mild  laxatives  fcx  a  while,  so  that  any  ooncrements 
in  the  intestines  may  be  evacuated  ^as  soon  as  possible. 

In  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  the  bile-passages  caused  by 
gall-stones,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  as 
we  are  imable  to  remove  the  exdtiiig  cause,  fluctuating  abscesses  in 
the  abdominal  walls  should  be  opened  early;  any  remaining  fistulas 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  surgery.  Obstructions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  large  gall-stones  are  to  be  treated  as  previously 
advised;  severe  and  distressing  pain  should  be  relieved  by  narooticB. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HTPlOLfiiaA  OF  THS  SFLBXN. 

EhiOLOGY. — ^The  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  an  organ 
may  be  the  more  decided,  the  more  yielding  its  parenchyma  and  en- 
velope, and  the  more  nmnerous  its  vessels,  and  the  thinner  their  walls. 
The  spleen  has  a  very  yielding  capsule,  its  numerous  vessels  have  very 
thin  walls,  and  appear  to  communicate  with  large  cavities  within.  This 
explains  how  the  spleen  may  be  enormously  distended  by  injections 
of  water,  or  by  blowing  up,  as  well  as  the  fiEu;t  that,  during  life,  the 
amount  of  blood  in  it  may  be  very  much  increased,  and  it  may,  conse- 
quently, be  very  decidedly  enlarged. 

The  slighter  the  elasticity  of  the  envelope,  and  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  of  an  organ,  the  slower  the  disappearance  of  distention  induced 
by  any  temporary  cause.  If  we  imagine  an  organ  where  the  envelope 
and  the  walls  of  the  vessels  have  no  elasticity,  it  would  remain  perma- 
nently enlarged,  if  once  distended  by  a  momentary  increase  of  the 
blood  flowing  in,  or  by  a  momentary  obstruction  to  that  flowing  out ; 
just  as  a  wax-tube,  that  has  a  fluid  passing  through  it,  remains  perma- 
nently dilated  if  we  momentarily  increase  the  pressure  on  its  inner 
walL  As  the  capsule,  trabecuke,  and  walls  of  the  splenic  vessels  offer 
but  little  opposition  to  its  enlargement,  so  also,  from  their  slight  elas- 
ticity, they  can  only  slowly  remove  any  enlargement  of  the  organ.  If 
the  spleen  be  swollen  during  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm,  it  remains  enlarged  longer  than  other 
oigans  that  were  enlaiged  at  the  same  time,  but  which  were  richer  in 
elastic  elements,  and  particularly  such  as  had  vessels  with  more  elas- 
ticity than  the  vessels  and  cavities  of  the  Hver.  We  shall  hereafter 
show  that  the  decrease  of  swelling  of  the  spleen  is  probably  caused 
by  its  contractile  elements. 

In  the  spleen  as  in  other  organs  we  must  distinguish  two  forms  of 
hyper8emia,,/ftia?i(>n  and  ob$tructive  engorgement, 
'     46 
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JFluxion  causes. — 1.  Splenic  enlargements  in  the  cumU  infectiom 
diseases  /  the  enlargement  in  typhus  and  intermittent  feyers,  in  the 
acute  exanthemata,  puerperal  fever,  septicaemia,  eta     We  do  not  know 
whether  the  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  spleen  in  these  diseases 
be  due  to  a  relaxation  of  the  already  yielding  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or 
to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  the  trabecular.     {JaschJcowUz  observed  that,  afiter  dividing  the 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  spleen,  it  became  very  laige 
and  excessively  vascular.    If  he  only  divided  some  of  the  nerves,  the 
hyperaemia  was  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the 
divided  nerves.)     The  manner  in  which  the  infected  blood  may  alter 
the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  the  contractility  of  its 
muscular  elements,  is  just  as  obscure.    The  swelling  of  the  spleen  in 
intermittent  fever  has  been  explained  by  saying  that,  during  the  chiU, 
the  circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  decidedly  disturbed,  and, 
on  accoimt  of  the  ischaemia  of  the  skin,  the  internal  organs,  and  among 
these  the  spleen  particularly,  are  overloaded  with  blood.     But  these 
conditions  are  of  only  secondary  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  &ct 
that  the  amount  of  splenic  enlargement  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  chill,  that  the  spleen  also  enlarges  during  the  hot 
stage,  and  finally,  because  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  firom  mala- 
rial infection  when  there  is  no  fever.     2.  Fluxion  to  the  spleen  occurs 
in  anomalies  of  menstruation  ;  we  might  repeat  of  this  form  all  that 
was  said  of  the  occurrence  of  hyperaemia  and  haemorrhage  finom  the ' 
gastric  mucous  membrane  arising  from  the  same  cause.     3.  Injuries, 
inflammations,  and  neoplasiae  in  the  spleen  induce  fluxions.     We  may 
best  observe  this  form  of  hyperaemia  in  haemorrhagic  infiEunotion  of  the 
spleen  (see  Chapter  IV.). 

There  is  a  physiological  engorgement  of  the  spleen  a  few  hours 
after  every  meal,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  lateral  pressure  in  the 
portal  vein  is  greater  from  the  increased  supply  of  blood  coming  finom 
the  filled  intestinal  veins,  and  when  the  flow  of  blood  finom  the  splenic 
vein  is  obstructed.  Abnormal  congestion  is  induced  by  obstruction 
and  closiu^  of  the  portal  vein,  such  as  occur  in  numerous  diseases  of 
the  liver,  as  cirrhosis,  pylephlebitis,  and  others.  Since  most  of  these 
last  a  long  while,  besides  the  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen,  we  usually  find 
its  results  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Engorgement 
of  the  spleen  is  far  less  constant  and  excessive  in  heart  and  lung  dis- 
eases, where  the  flow  of  blood  firom  the  vena  cava  is  obstructed,  and 
this  obstruction  extends  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver  to  those  of 
the  spleen.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  excessive  cjrano- 
sis  and  general  dropsy,  the  spleen  often  remains  of  normal  size,  and 
not  very  vascular  in  heart  and  lung  disease.    It  is  even  more  remark- 
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able  that,  in  atrophic  nutme^liver,  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen  is  even 
absent  as  a  rule. 

Ai^ATOMiCAL  Appbabances. — ^Exoept  in  cases  where  the  capsule 
of  the  spleen  is  thickened  and  unyielding,  we  find  the  hjpertrophied 
organ  larger  and  heavier  than  a  healthy  spleen.  The  increase  in  size 
and  weight  may  be  so  great  that  the  organ  will  have  £rom  four  to  six 
times  its  normal  weight.  The  normal  spleen  of  a  healthy  adult  is  four 
to  five  inches  iong,  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  thick ;  its  weight  is  about  eight  ounces.  The  spleen  enlarged 
by  hyperaemia  maintains  its  form,  its  capsule  usually  appears  tense  and 
smooth,  and  where  the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  it  is  occasion- 
ally relaxed  and  wrinkled.  The  consistence  of  the  spleen  is  dimin- 
ished. This  is  also  true  of  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurring  in 
malarial  diseases,  as  long  as  it  is  recent,  and  as  Icmg  as  other  changes, 
that  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  have  not  occurred.  The  enlarged 
spleen,  fotmd  in  patients  who  have  died  of  lyphus,  puerperal  fever, 
septicasmia,  etc.,  is  often  so  soft  that,  when  cut  through,  the  paren- 
chyma flows  off  like  pulp.  In  judging  of  the  consistence  of  this  tumor, 
we  must,  however,  remember  the  early  decomposition  of  the  bodie& 
The  color  of  the  spleen  is  darker  in  pr(^x>rtion  as  the  hyperpemia  is 
recent  and  excessive.  In  the  most  recent  cases  and  in  hi^  grades  of 
hyperaemia,  the  parenchyma  often  looks  like  a  bladdsh  red-blood 
coagulum,  later  it  appears  lighter  colored,  or  £rom  admixture  of  pig- 
ment is  somewhat  gray. 

On  microscopical  examination,  we  find  no  foreign  elements  with 
the  normal  cells  of  the  spleen  pulp,  and  numerous  blood-corpusdes, 
so  that  we  have  no  right  to  refer  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  to  a 
process  of  inflammation  and  exudation.  Acute  splenic  enlargement 
appears  to  depend  either  solely  on  increase  of  the  blood  contained  in 
it^  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissue,  or  on  a  coincident  temporary 
iniarease  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

When  the  hypera^nia  has  existed  a  long  time,  the  increase  of  the 
pulp  of  the  spleen  is  unmistakable;  it  greatly  dianges  the  appearance 
and  consistence  of  the  organ ;  the  spleen  remains  permanently  en- 
larged, and  we  have  the  state  called  ^  chronic  spleen  tumor**  ot  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

Symptoms  Ain>  Couksb. — Hyperaemic  swelling  of  the  spleen  al- 
most always  develops  without  the  patient  complaining  of  pain ;  usually 
he  is  only  sensitive  on  deep  pressure  in  the  left  hypoohondrium.  This 
observation  corresponds  to  the  general  experience  that  tension  of  tis- 
sues which  are  very  expansible  causes  little  pain,  while  tension  of 
membranes,  ligaments,  etc.,  whidi  are  stretched  with  difficulty,  excites 
severe  pain.    If^  during  an  intennittent,  a  typhus  or  similar  state,  the 
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patients  of  their  own  aooord  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  it  may  either  be  because  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  has  become 
thickened  and  miyielding  from  former  disease,  or  from  the  occur- 
rence in  the  spleen  or  its  capsule  of  inflammatory  processes,  which  maj 
also  occur  during  these  affections. 

In  most  cases  there  are  no  other  subjective  symptoms  either,  at 
least  such  as  can  be  certainly  refeired  to  hypenemia  of  the  spleen,  and 
not  to  the  original  disease.   'Hence  the  splenic  affecdcoi^TfOuld  almost 
always  be  overlooked  if  the  physician  did  not  know  that  it  very  con- 
stantly occurred  in  certain  diseases,  and  if  he  did  not  examine  eadi 
case  by  palpation  and  percussion,  to  find  whether  any  enlargement  of 
the  organ  existed.    I  will  call  attention  to  one  symptom  of  excessive 
hypersBmia  of  the  spleen,  whidi  I  think  can  be  readily  explained,  and 
referred  to  mechanical  causes.    Experience  shows  that  some  patients 
with  intermittent  fever  are  very  pale  and  anssmio  after  a  very  few 
paroxysms,  and  that  the  pallidity  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes disappears  in  a  few  days  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  have  a^ 
rested  the  paroxysms.    This  symptom  cannot  depend  on  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  blood  and  its  speedy  restoration.     Although  the  tem- 
perature rises  veiy  high  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  intermittent,  and 
we  know  that  high  fever  is  accompanied  by  decided  and  rapid  ccn- 
simiption  of  the  blood,  still  in  no  other  disease  where  the  temperature 
reaches  the  same  height,  and  remains  there  even  longer  than  in  inter- 
mittent, does  the  patient  become  anaemic  in  so  short  a  time.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  continued  and  high  fever  has  caused  poverty  of  the 
blood,  the  symptoms  disappear  far  more  slowly  than  does  the  paleness 
resulting  from  a  few  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.     My  observa- 
tions and  those  of  others,  particularly  of  Griesinger^  show  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  of  anaemia  develop  and  the  grade 
that  they  attain  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  iht 
spleen  enlarges,  and  to  the  grade  tliat  this  enlargement  reaches ;  that, 
particularly  in  children,  in  whom  the  spleen  usually  acquires  a  prop(»^ 
tionally  large  size  after  very  few  paroxysms,  threatening  symptoms  of 
excessive  hyperaemia  develop  early,  but  disappear  very  quiddy  after 
the  arrest  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  subsidence  of  the  tumor.     Hence 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
these  anaemic  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  occurrence  and  subsi- 
dence of  the  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen.     It  is  not  probable  that  the 
excessive  anaemia,  which  develops  in  a  few  days  in  intermittent  fever, 
depends  on  disturbance  of  the  spleen,  caused  by  the  hyperaemia,  al- 
though, in  severe  disease  of  the  spleen,  the  blood  is  gradually  impov- 
erished, apparently  from  disturbance  of  the  influence  of  that  oigan  on 
the  formation  of  the  blood.     On  the  other  hand,  although  not  posi- 
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tivel J  certain,  it  is  veiy  probable,  £noxn  what  was  said  above,  that  the 
overloading  of  the  spleen  with  blood  induces  ansemia  in  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  that  the  pallor  of  the  patient  depends  less  on 
impairment  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  than  on  its  abnormal  distribu- 
tion. We  may  compare  the  effect  that  overloading  of  the  spleen  with 
blood  has  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  that  induced  by  a  large  aneurism 
filled  with  blood,  or  by  the  overloading  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities 
with  blood  ficpm  the  application  of  Junod^s  boot.  If,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  intermittent  paroxysms,  or  after  the  administration  of 
quinine,  the  spleen  regains  its  normal  size  from  its  elasticity,  or  from 
-die  contraction  of  the  irritable  elements  of  the  tissue,  the  anomalous 
distribution  of  the  blood  will  cease.  This  explains  how  the  redness  of 
the  skin  and  lips,  which  has  been  lost  during  the  intermittent  fever, 
may  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  typhus 
and  similar  diseases  usually  subsides  when  they  have  run  their  course, 
without  leaving  any  structural  change.  The  case  is  different  where  the 
enlargement  depends  on  intermittent  or  other  fluxionary  or  obstruct- 
ive hypersemia,  if  it  continues  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  continued 
action  of  the  exciting  cause.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  a  necessaiy  result  of 
long<x>ntinued  hypersemia.  In  very  rare  cases  hyperasmia  of  the  spleen 
proves  fatal,  from  rupture  of  the  distended  organ.  This  termination 
has  been  seen  both  in  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  tjrphus 
and  cholera.  Death  results  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  haemor- 
rhage either  immediately  after  the  ruptare  of  the  spleen,  or  else  not 
for  several  hours  or  days. 

Physical  examination  furnishes  the  most  important,  and  often  the 
sole  means,  of  diagnosis  of  hypersemia  of  the  spleen.  While  speaking 
here  of  the  physical  signs  that  occur  in  hyperssmic  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  spleen  in  general 

The  upper  part  of  the  spleen  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  covered  by  the  lower  border  of  the  left  limg;  its  lower  part  lies 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  wall  of  the  tiiOTax,  and  normally 
does  not  quite  reach  to  the  angle  of  the  ribs.  Percussion  is  frequently 
the  sole  means  of  recognizing  an  enlaigement  of  the  spleen,  as  that 
organ  frequently  does  not  reach  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  even 
when  decidedly  enlarged.  The  normal  dulness  of  the  spleen  extends 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  ninth  rib ;  anteriorly 
it  is  boimded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  eleventh 
rib  to  the  nipple;  posteriorly  the  spleen-dulness  cannot  be  defined 
from  that  of  the  left  kidney.    Its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two 
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inches.  If  the  spleen  enlarges,  its  dulness  parUj  extends  forward  and 
downward,  and  partly,  by  pushing  the  diaphragm  before  it,  upward,  but 
rarely  higher  than  the  fifth  rib.  If  the  intestines  be  distended  by  gas, 
and  the  abdominal  waUs  be  tense,  the  dulness  extends  more  upward ; 
if  the  intestines  be  empty,  and  the  abdominal  waUs  relaxed,  it  extends 
more  anteriorly  and  downward.  The  spleen-dulness  changes  its  place 
during  respiration,  being  about  an  inch  lower  on  deep  inspiration,  and 
about  an  inch  higher  on  full  expiration.  When  the  patiept  lies  on  the 
right  side,  the  spleen-dulness  is  less ;  hence  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
patient  in  different  positions,  and,  if  we  wish  to  determine  whether 
the  extent  of  dulness  varies  from  time  to  time,  we  should  careluUy 
note  in  what  position  of  the  patient  the  previous  examination  was 
made. 

If  tumors  of  the  spleen  project  below  the  ribs,  and  be  not  too  soft, 
we  may  readily  recognize  them,  and  distinguish  them  from  other 
tumors  hj  palpation.  While  they  have  only  a  moderate  extent,  they 
can  often  only  be  felt  when  the  patient  inspires  deeply ;  on  expiration, 
they  disappear  beneath  the  ribs.  When  the  growth  is  considerable, 
the  swelling  graduaUy  extends  from  the  left  hypochondrium,  obliquely, 
toward  the  naveL  It  almost  always  maintains  the  characteristic  £bnn 
of  the  spleen,  particularly  the  shallow  excavation  in  the  anterior 
rounded  edge.  The  tumor  follows  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm, 
can  be  readily  moved,  and  changes  its  position  with  the  position  of  the 
body.  When  the  spleen  is  very  large,  instead  of  taking  an  oblique 
direction,  it  often  passes  directly  downward  into  the  pelvis,  and,  be- 
coming less  movable,  no  longer  follows  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  spleen-dulness  may  disappear  from  the  thorax,  as  a  result  of 
elongation  of  the  ligament  attaching  the  spleen  to  the  diaphragm,  from 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  enlarged  organ. 

In  some  cases  even  inspection  shows  the  enlargement  of  tbe  spleen 
by  a  prominence  of  the  left  hypochondrium  and  left  half  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  which  the  contours  of  the  spleen  are  occasionaUy  noticed. 

The  spleen  enlarged  by  hypersemia  does  not  by  any  means  always 
extend  below  the  ribs,  and,  even  when  it  does,  may  escape  detecticm 
by  palpation  if  it  be  very  soft. 

If  hyperaemia  of  the  spleen  accompany  abdominal  typhus,  on  per* 
cussion  we  usually  find  the  dulness  extending  more  backward,  on  ao- 
ooimt  of  the  meteorism  of  the  intestines ;  if^  on  the  other  hand,  it  ao- 
company  an  intermittent,  the  dulness  rather  extends  toward  the  axilla, 
and  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium. 

Tbbatmknt. — In  accordance  with  what  we  have  said  of  its  course, 
hyperaemia  of  the  spleeh  is  rarely  the  object  of  treatments  If  we  can 
remove  the  original  disease,  it  almost  alwajrs  disappears  in  a  short 
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time  without  our  interferenoe.  For  those  forms  that  do  not  sub- 
side spontaneouslj,  particularly  for  those  caused  by  malaria,  we  have 
a  yeij  effectiye  remedy.  If  we  avoid  all  exaggeration,  and  rely  on 
trustworthy  observations,  it  still  appears  probable  that,  in  the  whole 
materia  medica,  there  are  very  few  remedies  that  act  certainly 
against  any  diseases  as  quinine  and  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark 
do  in  the  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  cesulting  firom  malaria.  We  do  not 
know  wheth^  quinine  acts  by  directly  inducing  contraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  it  acts^as  an  antidote  to 
the  malaria,  and,  by  destroying  the  cause,  arrests  its  results,  or  whether 
it  removes  the  hjpereemia  of  the  spleen  in  some  other  way ;  but  we 
do  know  that,  i^  after  the  attacks  have  ceased,  the  spleen  remains  en- 
larged or  decreases  in  size  very  slowly,  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing is  caused  or  hastened  by  giving  large  doses  of  quinine.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  effect  of  quinine  on  hypersemia  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
solely  due  to  its  arresting  the  fever. 

According  to  FleunpB  observations,  the  enlaiged  spleen  is  reduced 
several  centimetres  during  the  application  of  the  cold  douche.  FUury 
refers  to  the  observations  of  Andrai  and  Piorry  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertions. This  procedure  deserves  attention  in  treating  hyperaemia  of 
the  spleen,  if  circumstances  permit  it. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HYPEBTBOPHY  OF  THB  8FLESN— -CHBONIC  ENLABOEMXNT  OF  THB 
SPLEEN — ASJSMIA.  BT  CACHEXIA  SPLENICA. 

Etiology. — ^I  consider  the  name  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  as 
best  suited  for  that  form  of  enlargement  of  the  organ,  where  its  size 
and  weight  are  increased,  without  any  change  in  its  texture  being  ob- 
servable. But  in  the  form  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  under  consid- 
eration, the  increase  of  the  trabeddar  tissue  is  unimportant,  as  com- 
pared with  the  feur  greater  increase  of  the  pulp,  and  the  latter  forms 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  enlargement. 

With  our  present  knowledge,  in  most  cases  we  cannot  fully  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
be  due  to  excessive  formation,  a  "  hyperplasia"  of  its  cellular  ele- 
ments, or  to  their  abnormal  accumulation  as  a  result  of  obstruction 
to  their  escape.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  that  the  spages 
between  the  trabecule  of  the  spleen,  which  contain  the  pulp,  in 
some  way  communicate  with  the  vessels.  If  this  view  is  the  true  one, 
that  is,  if  the  blood  flows  through  those  spaces,  and  constantly  car- 
ries cellular  elements  out  of  them,  just  as  the  Ijnmph  flowing  through 
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the  cells  in  the  lymphatic  glands  carries  cellular  elements  from  them 
into  the  Ijmph^  it  is  most  probable  that,  if  the  stream  of  blood  in  the 
spleen  is  much  retarded,  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  must  increase,  be- 
cause less  of  its  cells  are  carried  into  the  blood.  The  increased  size 
of  the  current  due  to  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  still  more  to  disten- 
tion of  the  intertrabecular  spaces  finom  the  hjrpersemic  swelling,  veiy 
decidedly  retards  the  current  of  blood  in  the  spleen ;  and,  since  loDg>- 
continued  hjpersemia  of  the  oigan  constantly  induces  hypertrophy,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  at  least, 
is  due  to  accumulafton  of  the  pulp,  and  not  to  its  excessive  formation. 

When  speaking  of  leuchasmia  (see  appendix  to  this  diapter), 
we  shall  mention  a  degeneration  of  the  spleen  which  cannot  be  anar 
tomically  distinguished  finom  the  one  under  consideration,  but  which 
must  be  separately  considered,  because  the  dianges  it  induces  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  are  so  peculiar  that  we  must  suspect  a  de- 
cided functional  difference.  We  shall  show  that  in  leubhaemia  the  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  is  not  due  to  retention  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments, but  to  their  multiplication. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  fluxionary  h3rpera8mia,  those  caused 
by  malaria  most  frequently  induce  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen ;  and  we 
find  chronic  enlargement  of  that  organ,  not  only  when  the  malarial  in- 
fection assumes  the  form  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  also  ^dien  it 
induces  remittent  fever,  or  a  chronic  disease,  without  parox3r8m8. 
Where  malaria  is  endemic,  numbers  of  persons  have  immense  spleens, 
and  it  even  appears  as  if  the  largest  tumors  are  found  in  persons  who 
escape  regularly  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever. 

Among  the  congestive  hyperemias,  those  caused  by  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  most  frequently  result  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  and  this  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  hypothesis  that  this  form  of  spleen-disease  is  caused  in 
a  purely  mechanical  way,  by  accumulation  of  cellular  elements,  as  a 
result  of  obstructed  escape  of  the  blood. 

Recently  a  number  of  cases  of  decided  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen, 
occurring  >^nthout  any  perceptible  cause,  have  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed. As  the  anatomical  appearances  of  these  *^ idiopathic''  en- 
largements of  the  spleen  appeared  to  correspond  entirely  with  those  of . 
leuchaemic  spleens,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  as  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life  (except  the  increase  of  the  colorless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood)  were  very  similar  to  those  of  leuchssmia,  the 
name  of  pseudo-leuchaemia  has  been  proposed  for  this  disease,  while 
other  observers  designate  it  as  anaemia  or  cachexia  splenica.  In  the 
so-called  pseudo-leuchasmia,  besides  the  affection  of  the  spleen,  there  is 
almost  always  an  analogous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  that  is. 
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thdr  decided  enlargement  depending  on  simple  increase  of  the  normal 
elements.  In  some  cases  the  spleen  is  most  affected  (splenic  form), 
in  others  the  Ijnmphatic  glands  (lymphatic  forms). 

Akatomigal  Appsabaxces. — As  a  result  of  hypertrophj,  the 
spleen  maj  become  so  enormous  as  to  measure  one  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  over  six  inches  wide,  and  over  four  thick.  It  may  attain 
a  weight  of  twelve  pounds  or  more.  The  form  of  the  enlarged  organ 
is  not  changed;  its  resistance  is  increased,  so  that  it  occadonally  be- 
comes as  hard  as  a  board.  In  recent  cases,  the  color  of  the  paren- 
chyma is  dark-brownish  red,  in  older  ones  it  is  usually  the  color  of  the 
muscles  or  pale  red.  If  the  hypertrophy  has  resulted  from  malarial 
affection,  the  pale,  homogeneous,  and  dry  cut  sur^Eu^e  usually  has  a 
gray  tinge,  or  we  find  dark  spots  in  it^  In  the  appendix  to  this  sec- 
tion, when  speaking  of  melanssmia,  we  shall  more  particularly  describe 
the  extensive  deposits  of  pigment  which  occasionally  remain  in  the 
spleen  affcer  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  The  capsule  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  spleen  is  usually  thickened,  cloudy,  and  not  unfrequently  ad- 
herent to  its  sinroundings.  The  thickened  and  rigid  trabecule  of  the 
spleen  appear  as  white  stri»  on  the  cut  sur&ce. 

Besides  the  closely-packed  normal  elements  of  the  pulp  of  the  spleen 
and  interspersed  pigment,  microscopical  examination  does  not  show 
any  foreign  formations.  In  the  idiopathic  as  well  as  in  the  leuchaemic 
enlargements  of  the  spleen,  we  not  unfirequently  find  wedge-shaped 
masses  similar  to  the  hsemorrhagio  infiux^tions  to  be  described  in  Chap- 
ter IV. 

Symptoms  and  Coubsb. — ^Widle  examining  a  previously  healthy 
and  firesh-looking  person  for  an  acute  disease,  we  not  unfirequently  find 
a  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Such  cases  prove  either  that  a 
morbidly-enlarged  spleen  can  fulfil  its  functions,  or  that  other  oi^gans 
may  act  vicariously  for  it.  In  £Etvor  of  the  latter  supposition  is  the 
well-known  feict  that  dogs,  firom  which  the  spleen  has  been  removed, 
may  live  a  long  while,  be  well  nourished,  propagate  the  species,  eta 

The  relative  or  even  perfect  good  health,  often  found  in  persons 
with  old  enldrgement  of  the  spleen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  perfect 
health  and  blooming  looks  of  persons  who,  for  years,  have  had  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere.  If  we  carefully  examine 
the  history  we  shall  find  that  when  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or 
the  swelling  of  the  glands  occurred,  the  patient's  state  was  not  by  any 
means  so  £ur  as  at  the  time  of  examination,  but  that  there  were  at 
that  time  more  or  less  decided  signs  of  aniemia  and  cachexia.  This 
appearance  of  anaemic  symptoms,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  in  question,  and  the 
subsequent  disappearance  of  the  aniemia,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of 
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the  tumors,  are  perfecUj  in  aooordanoe  with  the  doctrine  that  the  qdeen 
and  lymphatic  glands  are  the  places  where  the  blood-oorpusdes  are 
form^  Apparently  the  state  of  affairs  is  as  follows :  When  the  cells 
formed  in  the  intertrabecular  spaces  of  the  spleen,  or  in  the  cells  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  are  retained  in  any  way,  and  are  not  normally 
borne  along  by  the  blood  and  Ijnmph,  they  accumulate  in  these  places ; 
the  spleen  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  case  may  be,  swell  up  and  the 
blood  becomes  poor,  as  the  used-up  blood-corpuscles  are  not  replaced 
by  others.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  young  cells  into 
the  circulation  be  removed,  the  growth  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands  ceases,  and  the  blood  is  gradually  improved  by  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  young  cells,  even  if  the  enlarged  spleen  or  l3rmphatic  glands  do 
not  decrease  in  size. 

If  the  spleen  continues  to  enlarge  for  a  long  time,  there  is  great 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  The  patients  become  excessively  dull 
and  feeble ;  their  skin  grows  waxy,  and  brunettes  acquire  a  dayey  look 
(^  splenetic  '')•  The  lips  and  visible  mucous  membranes  also  appear 
very  pale  and  bloodless.  Since  the  number  of  blood-corpusdes  aSiated 
in  the  lungs  is  diminished,  the  usual  number  of  inspirations  no  longer 
suffices  to  supply  the  blood  with  oxygen,  and  to  remove  the  caifocmic 
add.  Hence  the  patients  are  short-breathed,  and,  where  bodily  ex- 
ertion and  similar  causes  increase  the  demands  for  oxygen,  they  suffer 
from  dyspnoea.  •  The  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  also 
suffers  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  they  become  morbid- 
ly fragile,  causing  a  hasmorrhagio  diathesis.  Capillary  hflemorrhages 
occur  without  perceptible  cause,  apparently  spontaneously,  p>articularly 
epistaxis,  and  we  have  petechiae  frx>m  haemorrhages  in  the  tissue  of  the 
skin.  The  common  assertion,  that  in  disease  of  the  spleen  the  bleed- 
ing usually  proceeds  from  the  left  nostril,  is  false.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinues to  progress,  the  anaemia,  or  more  properly  the  hydraemia,  finally 
increases  to  a  so-called  dropsical  crasis ;  there  is  usually  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  gneeral  dropsy. 

If  the  above  symptoms  be  observed  in  a  patient  who  has  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  as  a  result  of  malarial  infection,  or  as  a  complica- 
tion of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  what  part  of 
the  symptoms  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  spleen,  and  what  to  the 
original  disease ;  nevertheless,  the  fiw^  that  the  grade  of  the  hydraemia, 
both  in  the  malarial  infection  and  in  the  cirrhosis,  has  a  certain  relation 
to  the  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  justifies  us  in  not  rating  too 
low  the  effect  of  the  spleen-disease  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
even  in  such  cases.  This  influence  is  far  more  striking  in  cases  where 
he  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  independent  of  other  diseases,  and 
ocurs  as  a  primary  and  idiopathic  affection. 
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I  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  so-called 
pseudoleuchfemia  (a  veiy  unsuitable  name)  and  the  chronic  spleen-dis- 
ease which  has  been  recognized  for  ages  and  has  frequentl j  been  care- 
fully described.  Steadily  increasing  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
great  paleness  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes,  haemorrhar 
gic  diathesis,  and  in  severe  cases  dropsical  symptoms,  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which  is  often  decided,  form  the  symp- 
toms of  the  pretended  new  disease.  These  symptoms,  Tthich  are  often 
considered  as  pathognomonic  of  spleen-disease,  reach  a  very  high  grade, 
and  finally  cause  death  in  idiopathic  enlargement  of  that  organ :  first, 
becaiise  we  cannot  arrest  the  enlargement ;  secondly,  because  in  many 
cases  the  affection  of  the  spleen  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  disease  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  In  most  of  seven  cases  of  idiopathic  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  have 
been  reported  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  MoUer^  in  the  *^  Berliner  klimsdien 
Wochenschrift,'*  besides  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  there  was  de- 
cided swelling  of  numerous  lymphatic  glanda  After  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said,  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  the  simultaneous  disease  of 
the  spleen  «>d  of  U.e  lymphatic  glands,  which  also  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  Uood-oorpusdes,  is  a  very  dangerous  complication,  and 
that  it  should  induce  the  highest  grade  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 

As  hypertrophy  most  frequently  causes  very  great  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  the  enlargement  may  be  recognized,  on  physical  examina- 
tion, both  by  inspection  and  palpation  as  well  as  by  percussion.  The 
tumor  preserves  the  characteristic  form  of  the  spleen ;  its  resistance  is 
increased,  although  not  so  much  so  as  lardaceous  spleen,  which  we 
shall  describe  in  the  next  chapter. 

Treatmbnt. — ^Recent  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  resulting  horn 
malarial  infection,  calls  for  the  same  treatment  that  was  recommended 
in  chronic  hjpersemia  of  that  organ.  Change  of  residence  and  the  use 
of  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  particularly  of  quinine,  are  exceed- 
ingly useful ;  but  the  patient  should  not  return  to  the  malarial  region 
too  soon,  and  should  perseveringly  use  the  quinine  for  a  long  time. 
Even  in  old  cases  of  hypertrophy  we  should  try  the  effect  of  these 
remedies.  Of  the  numerous  derivatives  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  eold  douche  alone  appears 
serviceable,  while  blistering^plaster,  issues,  the  actual  cautery,  eta, 
over  the  spleen,  promise  but  little  benefit.  The  preparations  of  iron 
are  very  extensively  and  very  properly  used  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection;  among  these,  muriate  and  iodide  of  iron  are  particularly 
celebrated.  We  will  not  imdertake  to  say  whether  they  have  any  in- 
fluence in  decreasing  the  size  of  the  spleen,  or  whether  their  beneficial 
effect  isdue  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  blood.    The  effect 
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is  best  when  we  combine  the  preparations  of  iron  with  quinine,  or  if 
we  order  the  use  of  chalybeate  mineral  waters  in  some  mountainous 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  patient  take  quinine  continuallj. 
Treatment  does  no  good  in  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  due  to  dnfaoeisy 
pylephlebitis,  etc. 

CHAPTER    III. 

LABDAOBOFS  SPLEEN — ^AHYLOID  DEGEZOBBATIOX  OF  THB  BPLEEK. 

EnoLOGT. — In  lardaoeous  spleen  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  degenerate  just  as  the  liver-cells  do  in 
lardaoeous  liver.  More  rarely,  in  the  so-called  sago-spleen,  the  pulp  is 
unaffected,  the  cells  and  nuclei  only  undergoing  the  lardaoeous  or  amy- 
loid degeneration. 

Hegarding  the  etiology  of  lardaoeous  spleen,  we  may  refer  to  what 
was  said  of  the  analogous  disease  of  the  liver.  The  dyscrasisB  there 
mentioned,  scrofula,  rachitis,  tertiaiy  syphilis,  and  mercurialism,  also 
induce  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  Lardaoeous  spleen  only 
exceptionally  complicates  tuberculosis ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  oocutb 
qmte  frequently  in  malarial  diseases,  although  far  more  rarely  than 
simple  hypertrophy. 

Anatomical  Appeabances. — ^Amyloid  degeneration  may  cause  as 
great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  results  finom  the  hypertrophy  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter.  The  lardaoeous  spleen  is  very  heavy,  and 
excessively  hard ;  if  we  attempt  to  bend  it,  we  find  that,  besides  being 
hard,  it  is  very  friable.  The  color  is  usually  a  pale  violet  red ;  the 
little  blood  contained  in  it  is  watery ;  the  cut  sm-face  is  homogeneous, 
smooth,  dry,  and  has  a  lardaceous,  waxy  lustre.  On  microscopical  ex- 
amination, we  find  the  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  enlarged,  of  a  dull 
color,  with  pale,  homogeneous  contents.  On  adding  a  solution  of 
iodine,  the  preparation  becomes  yellowish  red,  and  on  a  further  ad- 
dition of  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  violet  and  blue. 

If  the  degeneration  be  limited  to  the  McUpighian  bodies,  the  organ 
is  not  usually  so  much  enlarged.  On  incising  the  spleen,  we  find 
roundish,  gelatinous  granulations,  resembling  swollen  sago,  scattered 
through  the  moderately  finli  parenchyma.  Microscopical  examination 
shows  that  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  McUpighian  bodies  are  changed 
in  the  manner  above  described  for  the  spleen-pulp. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — In  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen 
also,  the  patients  are  very  anaemic  and  cachectia  Epistaxis,  petechise, 
and  dropsy,  are  more  frequent  than  in  simple  hypertrophy.  Ajid  in 
this  form  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  it  is  even  more  difficult  than  in 
the  preceding  ones,  to  say  how  far  these  symptoms  depend  on  the 
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original  disease,  and  how  fiir  on  the  degeneration  of  the  spleen.  More- 
over, besides  the  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  there  is  usually 
an  analogous  affection  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  which  increases  the  im- 
•  poveiishment  of  the  blood.  Physical  examination  often  shows  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  organ. 

In  spite  of  the  similariiy  of  the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  between 
the  two  forms  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  easy. 
The  occurrence  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  diseases,  coincident  disease  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, steady  growth  of  the  tumor,  which  never  recedes,  and  its  un- 
common firmness,  speak  in  £Etvor  of  lardaceous  spleen,  and  against 
simple  hypertrophy. 

Tbeaticbnt. — ^Treatment  is  useless  in  lardaceous  spleen.  It  is 
true,  iodide  of  iron  has  a  certain  reputation,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  the  dyscrasia  causing  the  splenic 
disease,  may  be  improved  by  its  use;  but,  even  if  this  happens,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  size  of  the  spleen  will  decrease,  or  that  its  struc- 
ture will  again  become  normaL 

CHAPTER    IV. 

H^MOHBHAGIC    INTABCnON   AND    INFLAJOCATION    OF    THB    SPLBBK — 

SPLENITIS. 

£^^OLOGT. — ^In  no  oigan  is  hemorrhagic  infeuiction  more  frequent 
than  in  the  spleen,  and  in  most  cases  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  ob- 
struction of  a  small  artery  by  an  embolus.    The  size  of  the  splenic 
artery  and  the  rapidity  with*  which  the  blood  flows  through  it  (a 
necessary  result  of  the  slight  obstruction  the  blood  meets  in  the 
spleen)  explain  why  emboli  from  the  aorta  most  readily  enter  the 
splenic  artery.    The  emboli  usually  originate  in  the  left  heart,  and 
are  fibrinous  coagula  that  have  been  deposited  on  rough  places  on 
the  valves,  in  endocarditis  and  valvular  disease,  and  have  subsequently 
been  washed  off  by  the  blood.    When  autopsy  reveals  extensive 
valvular  disease,  with  roughness  or  rupiuro  of  the  valves  and  chordse 
tendinese,  it  is  almost  a  rarity  not  to  find  old  or  recent  in£ftrctions  in 
the  spleen.    Far  more  rarely  the  emboli  come  firom  necrosed  spots  in 
the  lungs,  and  have  passed  through  the  pulmonary  vein  and  left  heart, 
before  entering  the  aorta  and  splenic  artery. 

HsBmorrfaagic  infeuictions  of  the  spleen  also  exceptionally  occur  in 
those  diseases  whidi  usuaUy  induce  only  excessive  hyperaemia  of  that 
organ.  We  find  it  as  well  in  malarial  infection  as  in  typhus,  septi- 
cemia, and  the  acute  exanthemata.  Jiasehkowitz  found  that^  when  he 
had  divided  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  spleen,  the  pathological  dianges 
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usually  called  hemorrhagic  inflEut^ons  sometunes  oocurred  in  the  parts 
of  the  spleen  supplied  by  the  nenres  that  had  been  divided. 

As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  be  nor- 
mally separated  £rom  the  current  of  blood  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  haemorrhagic  in£ucticm  be  due  to  an 
escape  of  blood  from  the  vessels,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  owing  to 
a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertmbecular 
spaces.  In  the  latter  case  hsemorrhagio  in£u€tion  would  represent 
thrombus  of  those  spaces,  as  it  were,  and,  like  other  thrombi,  would 
be  the  result  of  a  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  spken  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease. 
Even  injuries  are  more  apt  to  caiise  rupture  than  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  Consecutive  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  spleen  are 
more  frequently  induced  by  hcBmorrhagic  in£uotions,  particularly  by 
those  occurring  during  infectious  diseases.  If  the  infEurction  be  a 
primary  coagulation  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  intertmbecular  spaces 
(which  is  at  least  as  probable  as  the  opposite  view),  then  the  splenitis 
would  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  in£u€tion  that  phlebitis  does  to 
thrombus  of  the  veins. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — HsBmorrhagic  infarctiona  of  the 
spleen  are  roundish,  or  more  frequently  wedge-shaped  collections  (with 
the  bases  outwardly)  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  hen's  egg.  At  first  they 
are  dark  brown,  or  brownish  red,  and  quite  hard.  The  entire  spleen  is 
enlarged  by  fluxionary  hypersemia,  the  peritonasum  over  the  infiorction 
is  freshly  inflamed.  Later  the  collections  become  of  a  dirty-yellow  color, 
starting  from  the  centre.  The  final  result  varies :  either  fritty  degen- 
eration occurs,  and  the  mass  is  reabsorbed,  and  in  place  of  the  in£Eut> 
tion  we  have  a  retracted,  callous  cicatrix,  or  else  a  yellow,  cheesy 
mass,  which  may  become  calcareous,  remains ;  or,  lastly,  the  infrutstion 
softens,  and  there  is  an  abscess  filled  with  detritus,  in  which  pus-cor- 
puscles also  appear  after  a  time.  The  latter  course  chiefly  is  taken  by 
those  cases  where  small  but  numerous  infeuxstions  occur  in  typhus  and 
similar  diseases. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  anatomical  changes  in  primary  splenitU 
before  it  has  induced  abscess.  Occasionally  we  find  the  abscess  in- 
capsulatcd  in  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
surroimded  by  disintegrated  connective  tissue,  or  the  entire  spleen, 
except  its  capsule,  has  become  disintegrated,  so  that  the  latter  forms  a 
large  sac,  which  is  filled  with  pus.  Finally  the  capsule  of  the  spleen 
is  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  either  enter  the  abdo- 
men, or,  if  the  capsule  has  previously  become  adherent  to  the  parts 
around,  it  enters  some  neighboring  organ.  Cases  have  been  reported 
where  the  pus,  from  an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  has  entered  the  stomach, 
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or  colony  or,  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  has  reached  the  pleural 
sac,  or  has  perforated  outwardly,  through  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  an  abscess  of  the  spleen  dries  up,  its  con- 
tents becoming  inspissated  and  calcareous,  or  breaking  through  the 
capsule,  and  being  evacuated* 

Symptoms  and  Ck>irBSS. — ^Where  hemorrhagic  infeurction  occurs  in 
the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  it  is  almost  always  first  recognized 
at  the  autopsy.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  accompanies  l^eart-disease 
it  can  often  be  recognized  during  life.  If  endocarditis  or  valvular  dis- 
ease has  been  diagnosed  in  a  patient,  and  he  complains  of  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondriiun,  which  is  increased  by  pressure ;  if  there  be  vomit- 
ing also,  and  physical  examination  shows  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
which  did  not  exist  a  few  days  previously,  we  may  decide  that  there  is 
haemorrhagic  infarction  of  that  organ.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  partial 
peritonitis  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  infarction.  The  vom- 
iting is  a  sympathetic  symptom.  And,  lastly,  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  the  result  of  fluxionary  hyperaemia.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
I  have  seen,  the  above  combination  of  symptoms  commenced  with  a 
chill,  and  was  accompanied  by  repeated  chills.  We  have  already  said 
that  these  do  not  justify  us  in  deciding  on  a  septicaemic  affection* 

Most  cases  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  that  have  been  described  have  • 
been  latent,  and  were  not  recognized  during  life.  Chills,  hectic  fever, 
cachectic  appearance,  rapid  emaciation,  and  dropsical  symptoms  showed 
that  there  was  some  severe  disease,  but  its  nature  was  not  discovered. 
I^  besides  these  symptoms,  there  was  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  could  be  detected,  it  was  occasionally 
possible  to  form  a  probable  diagnosis.  Distinct  fluctuation  was  very 
rarely  found. 

If  the  abscess  perforate  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  its  contents 
be  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  perir 
tonitis ;  or,  if  they  have  entered  a  capsulated  space,  those  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis.  If  its  contents  enter  the  stomach  or  colon, 
mixed  blood  and  pus  are  vomited  or  passed  at  stooL  If  the  perfora- 
tion take  place  into  the  pleura,  into  the  lungs,  or  outwardly,  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  described  for  perforation  of  abscesses  of  the 
liver  in  these  directions. 

Treatmeitt. — ^In  haemorrhagic  in£arction,  as  in  suppurative  spleni- 
tis, treatment  is  of  no  avaiL  We  can  only  give  palliatives  for  the 
most  urgent  symptoms.  Where  the  pain  is  severe,  we  should  order 
local  abstraction  of  blood  and  cataplasms ;  for  the  sympathetic  vomit- 
ing carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  or,  if  it  be  very  obsti- 
nate, we  may  give  narcotics ;  fluctuating  abscesses  should  be  opened 
early,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  abscesses  of  the  liver. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

TUBXBCULOfilSy  GABCIKOICA,  HYDATIDS    OF  THE  SFLBEXT. 

TuBBBCULOSis  o£  the  spleen  occurs,  sometimes,  imder  the  form  of 
nimieious  graj  miliary  tubercles,  as  one  part  of  miliary  tuberculosis ; 
sometimes  it  complicates  tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesenteric 
glands,  imder  the  form  of  yellow,  cheesy  ccmglomerations  of  tubercle, 
which  rarely  attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  only  exoepticNDally 
break  down  and  form  vomicee.  Tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
recognized  during  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  question  about  its 
treatment. 

Ccurcinoma  also  is  rarely  observed  in  the  spleen.  Medullary  car- 
cinoma is  the  only  one  of  the  yarious  forms  that  ever  occurs  h^e.  In 
almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  disease  did  not  affect  the  spleen 
primarily,  but  accompanied  carcinoma  of  the  stomadi,  liver,  or  retro- 
peritoneal glands.  The  spleen  may  acquire  an  uneven,  nodular  ap- 
pearance £rom  large  cancerous  tumors.  From  the  great  rarity  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  spleen,  it  should  be  the  last  disease  thought  of  when  we 
are  trying  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  enlargement  of  that  crgan; 
we  should  only  make  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  spleen  when 
the  enlargement  no  longer  retains  the  characteristic  form  of  the  spleen, 
but  has  an  irregular,  nodulated  sur£&ce,  and  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Sj/datids  of  various  size  and  number  are  also  seen  rarely  in  the 
spleen,  and  almost  exclusively  in  cases  where  they  also  occur  in  the 
Hver.  During  life  they  can  only  be  recognized  when  hemispherical  pro- 
tuberances, with  the  previously-described  peculiarities  of  hydatkl  cysts, 
can  be  felt  on  the  enlarged  spleen. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  leuchaemia  and  melanaemia,  in  the 
second  volume,  among  diseases  of  the  blood,  but  to  dass  them  among 
diseases  of  the  spleen,  as  ihey  generally  depend  on  affections  of  that 
organ.  But,  as  there  are  also  cases  of  leuchsemia,  and  even  some  of 
melansemia,  where  the  blood-affection  cannot  be  referred  to  disease  of 
the  spleen,  these  affections  must  be  described  in  an  appendix. 

CHAPTER  I. 
LEUCH^fiMiA  (leucocythuEmia — Sennctt), 

EnoLOGT. — ^A  temporaiy  increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  takes  place  in  a  number  of  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions,  as,  during  pregnancy,  inflammatory  diseases,  or  affcer  great 
loss  of  blood.  This  variation  of  the  blood,  from  its  normal  state,  is  no 
more  an  independent  disease  than  hyperinosis  and  hypnosis,  aniemia, 
or  hydraemia.  but  it  is  the  result  of  various  states. 

The  case  is  different  with  leudisBmia.  This  very  interesting  dis- 
ease is  defined  by  Virehaw  as  a  ^  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tissue  of  the  blood,"  the  blood  being  classed  among  the  tissues ;  in  it 
white  corpuscles  are  to  a  great  extent  formed  instead  of  red  ones,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  former  increases,  while  that  of  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes. We  found  our  description  on  the  classical  work  of  VirehoWj 
who  has  shown  that  leuchssmia  may  depend  either  on  disease  of  the 
spleen,  or  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands,  and  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
leuchaemia,  the  splenic  and  lymphatic.  The  changes  of  the  spleen  in 
the  former,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  latter,  consist  chiefly  in 
an  increase  of  the  cellular  eleI^ents  composing  the  pulp  of  the  spleen, 
or  filling  the  cells  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands. 

Since  in  leuchaemia  we  find  the  blood  loaded  with  the  elements, 
whose  accumulation  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  causes  the 
swelling  of  these  organs,  it  would  appear  that  the  leuchaemic  tumors 
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are  due  to  an  intreased  formation  of  cellular  elements,  and  not  to  their 
retention,  as  we  thought  was  probable  in  the  other  forms  of  enlarged 
spleen  and  lymph  glands.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  cella,  so  plen- 
tifully formed  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  during  leuchaemia, 
differ  in  any  way  from  those  formed  under  normal  circumstances.  If 
we  could  suppose  that  only  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  origi- 
nated from  the  colorless  cells  of  the  lymph  and  spleen  pulp,  leuduemia 
injght  be  regarded  as  a  simple  hyperplasia.  Although  the  tiansfur- 
mation  haa  not  been  directly  observed,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  red  corpuscles  also  oiiginaite  from  the 
colorless  lymph-corpuscles,  and  form  colorless  cells  of  the  spleen-pulp ; 
hence,  in  esptmning  leuchiemia,  where  this  transformation  is  much 
limited,  we  must  suppose  that  the  numerously-formed  cella  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  becoming  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  certain  cases  of  this  disease,  described  by  Vircfuno,  I^HedreicA, 
and  Bottcher,  other  organs  also,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  pleura,  prcxluced  lymphatic  elements  at  drcnm- 
scribcd  spots  ;  so  that,  as  Virchow  says,  in  these  cases  there  was  not 
only  a  lymphatic  dyscrasia,  but  at  the  same  time  a  lymphatic  dia- 
thesis. 

The  etiology  of  leuchcemia  is  entirely  obscure.  The  disease  is  met 
with  in  both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females ;  it  is 
very  rare  in  childhood.  Most  cases  recorded  have  affected  persons  of 
middle  age.  No  connection  has  been  proved  between  this  disease 
and  malarial  infection,  or  scrofula.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  have  a  certain  relation  to  menstruatton  and  to  the  puerperal 
state. 

Anatomical  Appearaitces. — While,  in  normal  blood,  there  are 
a1)out  three  hundred  and  fifty  red  blood-oorpuscles  to  one  white  one, 
in  leuchiemia  the  number  of  whit^  corpuscles  may  become  so  much  in- 
creased, and  that  of  the  red  ones  so  much  diminished,  that  the  former 
will  become  a  suth  or  even  half  as  many  as  the  latter.  In  the  splenic 
form  of  the  disease  the  wliit*  blood-corpuscles  are  not  distinguishablo 
from  those  of  normal  blood ;  they  are  distinct,  well-developed  oells. 
In  the  lympfKUic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  Vircliovj  and  other  observ- 
ers found  numerous  free  nuclei  and  small  cells,  both  of  which  oot»- 
sponded  exactly  with  the  elements  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  If 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  were  diseased  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  spleen-disease  prevailed,  there  were  more  of  the  larger,  cellular  ele- 
ments in  the  blood ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  the  dis- 
ease of  the  glands,  the  more  numerous  were  the  small  lymphatic  ele- 
ments. Examinations  of  leuchcemic  blood  have  shown  that  its  specific 
gravity  is  much  less  than  that  of  normal  blood :  while  the  Utter  may  bo 
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conadered  as  1055,  that  of  leuchseimc  blood  was  found  to  bo  from  1036  to 
1049.  The  diminution  of  the  epecific  gravity  of  the  eerum  of  the  btood 
was  slighter  and  less  constant.  In  the  Icuchaimic  blood  the  proportion 
of  water  had  increased,  while,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  that  of  the  solid  constituentB  was  decreased,  as  a  result  of 
the  escessire  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This,  together  vrith 
the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  explains  the 
diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  The  albu- 
men, fibrin,  and  salts  of  the  blood  show  no  decided  or  constant  anom- 
aly. The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  iron,  which  is  considerable,  is 
explained  by  the  deficienty  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  And  lastly,  in 
leucluemic  blood,  Scfierer  found  certain  constituents  of  the  splenic 
fluid,  such  as  hj-poxanthin,  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  a  body 
whose  reactions  corresponded  with  those  of  glutin ;  however,  other  oon- 
sdtueuts  that  Scherer  has  found  in  the  spleen-fluid,  particularly  uric 
acid,  leucin,  etc,  have  not  been  found  in  leucluemic  blood. 

On  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of  leuchiemia  in  the  heart, 
particularly  the  right  one,  and  in  the  large  blood-vessels,  we  often  find 
j-ellow  or  yellowish-green,  soft,  smeary  coagula,  like  thickened  pus. 
In  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  also,  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  heart  and  cerebral  membranes,  discolored  puruloid  contents  have 
occasionally  been  found.  The  proportion  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
vnxies  in  blood  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  that  from 
the  right  heart,  vena  cava,  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  is  greater  than  in 
that  from  the  left  heart,  and,  in  a  case  observed  by  De  Pury,  it  was 
twice  as  great  in  the  splenic  as  in  the  jugular  vein. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  leuchremia  that  have  been  published,  the 
spleen  was  found  greatly  enlarged ;  its  weight  not  unfrequently  reached 
five  to  seven  pounds,  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  resistance  of  the 
enlarged  spleen  was  increased  but  little,  or  not  at  all ;  in  others  (ap- 
parently older  cases)  it  was  decidedly  greater.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  spleen-pulp  present ;  the  thickened  trabeculie  formed  while 
strife  through  it  Microscopic  examination  showed  "  the  normal  ele- 
ments, only  they  were  more  closely  packed  together  "  (  Virckoui),  just 
as  in  the  above-described  hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with 
which  the  leuchfemic  also  agrees  in  its  general  appearance.  In  most 
cases  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  was  thickened,  and  was  often  adherent 
lo  the  parts  around.  In  many  cases,  be^des  the  hj-pcrtrophy,  there 
were  recent  or  old  hffimoniagic  infarctions  in  the  spleen. 

In  the  lymphatic  form,  the  lymph-glands  often  formed  immense 
tumors.  Of  the  glands  situated  within  the  body,  chiefly  the  mesen- 
teric, lumbar,  and  epigastric  have  been  found  enlarged ;  of  the  periph- 
eral, the  cervicsJ,  axillary,  and  inguinal  glands.     Usually,  the  splee 
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was  also  diseased,  but  Virchow  saw  one  case  where  ihe  spleen  was  of 
normal  size.  I  myself  have  seen  a  case  on  whidi  there  was  no  au- 
topsy, but  in  which  no  decided  enlargement  of  the  spleen  cotdd  be 
observed  during  life,  while  the  lymphatic  glands  were  enormously  en- 
larged. In  all  the  cases  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  were  quite 
soft  and  pale,  their  sur£EU)e  smooth  and  watery-looking,  the  oortacal 
substance  was  particularly  swollen,  in  some  cases  to  the  thickness  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  it  had  a  homogeneous,  almost  me- 
dullary, appearance,  and,  on  pressure,  evacuated  a  turbid,  watery  fluid. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  enlargement  was  entirely  due 
to  an  excessive  formation  of  cells,  nudei,  and  granules,  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  normal  glands.  In  most  cases  of  this  disease,  the  Uver 
was  found  enlarged;  it  was  occasionally  soft,  but  usually  hard  and 
dense.  > 

An  exceedingly  interesting  pathological  new  formation  of  lymphatic 
elements,  outside  of  the  lymph-glands,  has  been  observed  in  some  cases 
of  leuchsemia.  In  two  cases,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  kidneys  also,  Virchoto  found  small  white  spots,  £rom 
which,  on  pressure,  there  was  evacuated  a  whitish  fluid,  consisting  only 
of  closely-packed  free  nuclei,  and  some  small  celb,  which  were  almost 
filled  by  their  nudei.  The  new  formation  was  endosed  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, could  be  quite  readily  freed  from  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
and  appeared  to  come  firom  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  bile- 
ducts.  JSdttcher  observed  a  similar  case.  And,  in  one  case  of  leudue- 
mia,  Friedreich  foimd  extensive  proliferation  of  nuclei  and  small  cells, 
not  only  in  the  Hver  and  kidneys,  but  also  at  circumscribed  spots  in 
the  plemti,  and  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  whidi 
caused  partial  thickenings  of  the  pleura,  and  numerous  elevations,  of 
varied  extent  and  prominence,  in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  and 
rectum.  Friedreich  also  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  leuchasmic 
tumors  of  the  pleura  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  originated  from 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  those  membranes. 

Symptoms  and  Coubse. — ^Usually  the  first  symptoms  of  leudiasmia 
are  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  frilness  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  other  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  enlargement  has  either  come  on  without  pain  or  fever,  so  that  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  could  not  be  dated,  or  it  has  taken  place  at  in- 
tervals, during  which  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  patient  was  feverish.  And  in  the  lymphatic  form,  also,  the  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla,  eta,  which  has  taken  place 
slowly,  or  at  intervals,  first  calls  attention  to  the  disease.  In  a  few 
well-observed  cases,  which  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the  dependence 
of  the  dyscrasia  on  the  disease  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  it 
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was  found  that  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  glands  existed  for 
months  and  years  before  the  disorder  of  the  blood  Eliowed  itsel£ 

As  the  blood  becomes  impoverished  in  red  corpuscles,  the  patient 
becomes  pale  and  cachectic;  and  as  the  corpuscles  not  imfrequently 
become  fewer  in  leuchietiua  than  in  tlic  highest  grades  of  chlorosis, 
the  patients  have  a  waxy  appearance  in  typical  cases.  There  are  also 
almost  always  complaints  of  want  of  breath  and  hastened  respifation, 
tor  which  sytoptoms  no  sufficient  esplanation  can  be  found  in  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  and  which  appear  due  to  decrease  of  red  blood-corpuscle, 
by  which  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  apparently  efferted. 
If  the  diaphragm  be  much  pressed  upward  by  the  enlarged  spleen,  or 
if,  as  often  happens,  bronchial  catarrh  develop  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  dyspnoea  may  become  very  great.  Such  a  oombination  of 
syraptoma  should  always  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  leuchtemia,  and  induce  an  examination  of  the  blood.'  For 
this  purpose  we  do  not  need  a  large  venesection,  and  the  debilitated 
and  bloodless  state  of  the  patient  almost  always  forbids  this.  In  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  we  find  at  the  border,  between  the  bu^ 
coat  and  the  clot,  single  dumps,  or  a  connected,  loose,  grayish  layer, 
consisting  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles.  I^  by  beating,  we  free  the 
blood  that  has  been  drawn  of  its  fibrin,  after  standing  for  some  time  in 
a  narrow  glass,  the  heavy  rod  corpuscles  sink,  and  the  lighter  colorless 
ones  form  a  whitish,  purulent-looking,  or  milky  layer  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel.  If  we  place  a  drop  of  the  blood,  recently  drawn,  under 
the  microscope,  we  do  not  see  a  ^-ery  few  white  corpuscles  in  the  field, 
as  we  do  in  normal  blood,  but  there  are  quantities  of  them  which  are 
not  scattered  around  among  the  red  corpuscles,  but  are  more  apt  to  be 
congregated  in  irregular  clumps,  as  they  are  very  adherent. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies.  In  some,  but,  by  no  means,  in 
all  cases,  besides  the  above  sj-mptoms,  there  is  a  hiemorrhagiG  dia- 
thesis. The  patients  have  numerous  hfemorrfaages,  from  the  nose  par- 
ticularly, more  rarely  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or  into  the  tissue  of  the 
sldn,  sometimes  into  the  brain.  The  fatal  termination  is  hastened  by 
this  complication.  The  patients  either  die  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  or 
are  so  exhausted  by  repeated  and  abundant  loss  of  blood  that  they 
soon  die  of  exhaustion  and  auFemia.  If  a  hiemoniiagic  diathesis  does 
not  develop,  the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  tedious  course,  and  may 
even  continue  for  years.  In  such  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands  reaches  a  very  high  grade;  the  tension  of  the 
capsule  of  the  spleen,  and  the  inflammatory  irritation  in  it,  developed, 
perhaps,  by  the  tension,  or  by  liiemorrhagic  infarctions  acoompanj'ing 
the  hypertrophy,  cause  occasional  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  and 
febrile  symptoms.    In  these  protracted  cases  the  liver  also  is  genor- 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Enoii>6T. — In  mplinapfntt  there  is  fennd  in  the  blood  m  gimaolar 
pigment,  partly  free,  putl j  endosed  in  oeHs,  puthr  embedded  in  small 
farmfine  ooagola.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  oooies  from  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  bat  it  is  a  qnestioo  where  and  rnkder 
what  <iwiiii>*ta^ify^  it  is  fijuued. 

Almost  all  obserrers  regard  the  sfrfeen  as  the  place  where  the  pig^ 
ment  is  Conned  in  mdamemia.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  pigmented 
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cells  in  the  spleens  of  animals,  wliich  some  observers  regard  as  phys- 
iological, others  us  pathological,  a&  well  as  the  {act  that  in  melaiuenuH 
the  pigment  is  almost  always  most  abundant  in  the  epleen,  certainly 
favors  the  idea  that  tlie  pigment  is  chiefly  formed  in  the  spleen,  but 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  formed  there  only,  and  is  not  formed  in  other 
orgsns  at  the  same  time.  Frericha  describes  a  case  where  he  found 
no  pigment  in  the  spleen,  while  he  found  so  much  in  the  liver,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  regard  this  organ  as  the  place  where  it  was  formed. 

The  extensive  occurrenoe  of  pigment  in  the  blood  presuppoees 
extensive  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Whether  this  takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  spleen  or  whether  it  takes  place  in  other 
organs  at  the  same  time,  all  observations  prove  that  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  malarial  infection.  The  milder  forms  of  simple  intermit- 
tent fever  do  not,  however,  appear  to  cause  the  formation  of  pigment 
in  the  blood  at  all  or  else  only  moderately,  and  only  the  Bcrcre  and 
obstinate  forms,  but  particularly  the  pernicious  intermittent,  appear  to 
cause  the  higher  grades  of  meleniemiB  iu  this  country.  The  corre- 
sponding reports  of  physidans  in  the  tropics,  about  the  dark  oolor  of 
the  different  organs,  particularly  of  the  brain,  in  the  bodies  of  patients 
that  have  had  remittent  fever,  render  it  very  probable  that  this  form 
of  malarial  cUseasc  also  constantly,  or  at  least  very  frequently,  causes 


It  is  very  probable  that  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
consequent  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood  (see  page  711)  become 
so  great  in  pernicious  intermittent,  and  in  remittent  marsh-fevers  of 
the  tropics,  that  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  spleen.  We  might  farther 
tfuppose  that  the  corpuscles  in  the  stagnating  blood  are  destroyed,  and 
hence  an  altered  pigment  is  developed  from  their  hematin,  processes 
which  wc  often  observe  in  stagnating  extravasated  blood.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  formation  of  pigment  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  in  intennittent  fever  the  enlargement  of  tlie 
spleen,  and  consequently  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood 
through  it,  may  be  very  dedded  without  the  oocuirence  of  melanssmia ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  melaniemia  is  found  in  cases  where  the  spleen  is 
only  moderately  eijarged.  Henoe  we  must  suppose  that  marsh  miasm 
has  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  red  corpuscles  in  some  other  way 
that  we  do  not  yet  know ;  and  tliat  in  our  country  only  in  certain 
epidemics,  but  in  the  tropics  ia  the  endemic  fevers,  tins  influence  fre- 
quently or  constantly  causes  an  extensive  necrosis  of  tha  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  formation  of  pigment  from  its  hematin  {Chw- 
tinger), 

Vtrehow'*  labors  on  the  subject  of  pathological  pigments  readily 
explain  why  the  pigment  found  in  the  blood  appears  not  only  as  free 
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granules,  but  also  as  enclosed  in  colorless  cells.  This  obsenrer  saw 
that,  in  dissolving  the  hematin  in  a  drop  of  blood  by  adding^  water, 
the  hematin  became  most  distinct  in  the  colorless  blood-<x>rpuscles, 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  extensive  destruction  of  blood- 
cells  in  the  spleen,  the  hematin  enters  the  colorless  elements  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  and  with  these  reaches  the  blood.  Jt  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  irregular 
flakes.  It  is  possible  that  these  flakes  consist  of  fibrin  that  has  pre- 
cipitated on  the  angular  granules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
substance  adherent  to  the  pigment-granules,  surrounding  them  like  a 
bright  border,  consists  of  the  protein  substance  that  was  combined 
with  the  fibrin  in  the  blood-coipusdes  that  were  destroyed  (  Vtrchow). 
AxATOMiOAL  Appeabaxcbs. — In  melansemia  the  pigment  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart  and  vessels  is  black ;  more  rarely  besides  the 
black  we  find  brown  or  yellowish-brown,  rarely  yellowish-red  pigment 
With  adds  and  caustic  alkalies  it  shows  the  following  conditions,  wludi 
Virchow  has  foimd  peculiarly  characteristic  of  pathological  pigment: 
the  more  recent  formations  become  pale  and  finally  lose  their  color  en- 
tirely, while  the  older  ones  resist  the  reaction  of  these  reag^ents  a  long 
time  (JFrerichs),  The  small  pigment-granules  have  an  irregularly 
roundish  form.  As  Meckel^  the  first  observer  of  pigment  in  the  blood, 
saw,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  is  almost  always  united,  by  a 
colorless  substance,  to  roundish,  spindle-shaped,  or  irregular  flakes. 
The  cells  containing  pigment  sometimes  have  the  size  and  form  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  sometimes  they  are  larger,  and  club  or 
or  spindle  shaped ;  the  latter  resemble  the  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the 
spleen-pulp,  which  ICdUiker  considers  the  epithelium  of  the  splenic 
vein.  Besides  these  forms,  Frericha  obser\'ed  large  clumps  of  pig- 
ment of  irregular  shape,  as  well  as  cylindrical  bodies  that  looked  like 
small  vessels. 

With  the  blood  the  pigment  enters  all  the  organs  of  the  lx)dy,  and, 
according  to  the  amount  collecting  in  the  capillaries,  colors  them  more 
or  less.  According  to  Plaiier  and  JFrerichs,  we  almost  always  find 
the  most  pigment  in  the  spleen,  so  that  it  appears  slate-gray  and  often 
almost  black.  Next  to  the  spleen,  the  greatest  amount  of  pigment  is 
found  in  the  liver  and  brain,  particularly  in  the  cortical  substance. 
The  liver  is  often  steel-gray  or  blackish ;  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  chocolate  or  graphite,  color.  Not  imfrequently  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  pigment  in  the  kidneys,  as  a  result  of  which 
usually  the  cortical  substance  has  gray  points  in  it.  In  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  particularly  in  the  smaller  ones,  there  is  occasionally  a  large 
amount  of  pigment.  In  the  vessels  of  the  other  tissues  and  organs  it 
is  never  accumulated  to  any  great  extent ;  but  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 


brsncs,  oellular  tissue,  and  lymphatic  glands,  also  have  a  more  o 
deddedlj  gray  color.  Freric/is  sums  up  the  appearances  in 
by  saying:  "In  marited  cases  of  the  disease  pigment  ia  found  wher- 
ever the  blood  goes,  and  is  the  more  abundant  the  Bmaller  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  part,  that  ie,  the  more  readily  impaction  of  the  fiakcs  may 
occur." 

Stsotoms  AiTD  CouBSB. — Many  cases  of  melaMemia  cause  no  pe> 
ceptible  disturbance  of  function,  and  the  organs  have  been  found  over- 
loaded with  pigment,  on  autopsy  of  persona  who  have  died  of  the  most 
varied  diseases.  This  was  true  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  ob- 
aerrcd  by  Planer,  On  the  other  hand,  patients  often  die  quickly  with 
severe  brain-symptoms,  and  on  autopsy  -we  dad  the  evidences  of  meW 
fwpTwia^  particularly  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  veesels  of  the 
brain,  or  nunieroua  small  extravasations  of  blood  through  the  brain- 
Bubstanoe.  Former  observations  of  great  pigmentation  of  the  cerebral 
substance  in  persons  who  had  died  of  comatose  intermittent,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  tropics,  which  shows  that  the  brain  is  veiy  daric- 
oolored  in  most  persons  who  have  died  of  severe  remittent  fever,  have 
acquired  greater  significance,  since  we  know  that  the  dark  color  of  the 
brain  depends  on  an  accumulation  of  pigment  in  its  vessels,  and  have 
rendered  it  very  probable  that  the  obstraction  of  the  cerebral  vee* 
sels  (with  or  without  consecutive  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries) 
caused  the  brain-symptoms  in  severe  malarial  diseases.  This  view, 
advanced  by  Meckel,  appeared  to  be  supported  by  numerous  obeerT»- 
tions  erf  Planer  and  Frericht.  Both  of  these  observers  described  o 
of  melaiuemia  where  the  patients  hod  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  dther  ] 
headache  and  dizziness,  delirium  or  convulsions,  but  particularly  coma. 
The  cases  observed  by  Frerichs  all  occurred  during  a  malignant  epi- 
demic of  intermittent  fever;  they  developed  partly  from  simple  inter- 
mittent  paroxj-sms,  had  an  irregular  intermittent  or  remittent  couree, 
and  partly  yidded  to  quinine ;  they  presented  exactly  the  sjrmptoms 
of  a  febris  intermittens  comitata,  maniaca,  cpileptica,  comitosa,  apo- 
plectica.  With  all  this  there  are  important  reaaoos  for  doubting  the 
dependence,  at  least  the  constant  dependence,  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms in  pernicious  malarial  fever  on  an  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  by  pigment.  In  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  oonnco- 
tion,  J^rerichs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  many  cases,  even  when 
the  brain  is  veiy  dark-colored,  no  decided  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
can  be  perceived ;  and  fiirther,  that  inspiteof  the  dark  color  of  the  brain, 
there  are  often  no  cerebral  sjmjptoms  ;  and  lastly,  that  severe  cerebral 
symptoms  have  been  observed  where  there  was  none  of  this  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  brain  (in  twenty-eight  cases  of  intermittens  cephaHca  that 
Fkmcha  observed,  the  dark  color  of  the  brain  was  absent  in  ax).   The 
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tyjaaal  occurrence  of  these  bmin-symptoms,  as  well  aa  the  occasionally 
Bucoessful  treatment  of  them  by  quinine,  appeare  to  me  just  as  weighty 
an  argument  against  their  dependence  on  obstruction  of  the  eerebral 
vessels  by  pigment.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  obstnictioii 
should  exist  during  the  parosysm  and  disappear  during  the  apyrexia, 
and  there  is  just  as  little  probability  that  the  exhibition  of  quinine 
could  have  a  favorable  effect  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  affirm  nothing  certainly  of  the  connection  between  melaniemia  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  brain  function.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  marsh  miasm,  in  malignant  intermittent 
fever,  may  excite  other  cerebral  disturbances  besides  accumulation  of 
pigment  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  independently  of  that. 

In  another  series  of  cases,  Planer  and  Frericlis  found  anomalies  of 
the  renal  functions  in  melanremJa.  Occasionally  the  secretjon  of  urine 
was  entirely  arrested ;  in  other  cases  there  was  albuniinuria ;  in  still 
Others,  hjEmaturia.  The  same  objections  urged  against  the  dependence 
of  the  brain-symptoms  on  obstruction  of  the  cerebral  vessels  must  be 
equally  valid  against  the  dependence,  at  least  the  constant  depend- 
ence, of  functional  disturbance  of  the  kidneys  on  obstruction  of  the 
renal  vessels.  Among  others,  Frerkhs  saw  albuminuria  occur  with- 
.  out  pigmentation  of  the  kidneys  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  albuminuria 
was  absent  in  five  cases  where  there  was  pigment  in  the  kidneys. 
But,  if  there  was  albuniinuria,  this  observer  found  that  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  deddedly  increased  during  the  paroxysm, 
and  decreased  or  disappeared  during  the  interval.  From  analogy  with 
other  miasmatic  afiections,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infec- 
tion of  the  blood  with  marsh  miasm  may  disturb  the  nutrition  and 
functionH  of  the  kidneys,  even  without  obstruction  of  the  vesseK 

Lastly,  in  molana?mia  Frericha  observed  exhausting  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  profuse  diarrhcea,  acute  serous  effiisions  into  the  peritoneal 
sac,  and  bloody  suffusion  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  ap- 
pears improper  to  refer  this  symptom  also  to  obstruction  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  liver,  and  to  congestion  in  the  roots  of  the  portal  veins ; 
for,  although  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  Frericha,  next  to  tlie  spleen, 
the  liver  appeared  to  contain  the  most  pigment,  the  symptoms  that 
apparently  indicated  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  roots  of  the 
portal  veins  were  not  by  any  means  constant,  and  were  not  nearly  so 
frequent  as  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  intestinal  li»inar- 
rhages  observed  by  Frericha  in  three  cases  had  distinct  intermissions  ; 
and,  while  they  reabted  treatment  directed  against  the  ha>morrhage  di- 
rectly, they  yielded  to  large  doses  of  quinine.  Frericha  even  refers 
the  &tal  result  in  one  of  these  three  caaea  to  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
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tratioii  of  quinine.  In  these  cases,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
in  an  intermittent  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels. 

It  may  be  offered  as  an  objection  to  referring  the  above  symptoms 
to  melanaemia,  that  there  are  but  few  symptoms  that  we  certainly 
know  belong  to  that  disease  itself^  and  are  noi  the  immediate  effects 
of  malarial  poisoning.  Among  these  are  the  datk  color  of  the  skin, 
which  is  caused  by  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  the  microscopical  observation  of  pigment  in  the  blood.  In 
mild  cases  the  skin  is  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  in  severe  ones  it  is  yel- 
lowish brown.  If  we  find  this  color  in  a  person  who  has  had  an  9b- 
stinate  and  severe  intennittent  fever  for  some  time,  or  if  it  appears 
that  this  intennittent  belonged  to  a  malignant  epidemic,  and  had  the 
symptoms  of  a  febris  comitata,  we  should  strongly  suspect  melanaemia, 
and  make  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood. 

Tbeatbcent. — Ptophylaxis  and  the  causal  indications  demand  the 
same  general  rules  as  we  shall  give,  in  the  second  volimie,  for  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever.  We  cannot  fulfil  the  indi- 
cation firom  the  disease,  as  we  know  no  remedy  that  will  remove  the 
pigment  from  the  blood.  In  recent  cases  the  symptomatic  indications 
may  require  the  administration  of  iron,  and  a  nourishing  diet ;  for,  as 
French^  justly  says,  the  excessive  loss  of  red  corpuscles  causes  chloro- 
sis, as  well  as  melanBcmia.  Later  the  former  often  disappears,  while 
the  latter  continues.  In  one  case  that  I  saw,  several  months  passed 
before  the  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  iron ;  subsequently  he 
was  equal  to  the  hardest  work,  and  presented  no  anomaly  except  the 
color  of  his  skin.  When  he  died,  several  years  afterward,  of  pneumo- 
nia, the  autopsy  still  showed  distinctly  the  signs  of  melanaemia. 
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